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Francis,  George   8,  Hereford  Rd.,Westbourne  Grove 

Freeman,  John  59,  Stamford  Street 

Freeman,  Richard   5,  Clayton  Place,  Kennington  Road 

*Freeman,  Robert  38,  High  Street,  Kenaington 

Gadd,  Charles   1,  New  Bridge  Street,  Vauxhall 

Gale,  Henry  3,  Millbrook  Place,  Camdcn  Town 

Gale,  Samuel  338,  Oxford  Street 

Galliera,  George   230,  Tottenham  Cóurt  Road 

Garden,  Alexander   372,  Oxford  Street  . 

Garden,  Félix  R  372,  Oxford  Street 

Gedge,  William  Stedman..77,  St.  John  Street 

*Gerard,  Philip  Augustus  .  SÜO,  Strand 
Gigner,  John  King's  Road  Chelaea 

♦Gilbert,  George  Fagge  20,  Morton  Street  West,  Pimlico 

Gilí,  George  W  15,  Crown  Place,  Walworth 

Glover,  George  19,  Goodge  Street 

♦Gloyne,  Charlea   20,  Victoria  Road,  Kenaington 

Goddard,  John  D  6,  Arthur  Street,  City 

Golding,  William  42,  Upper  Albany  Street 

Goodbarne,  Thomas  13,  Charles  Place,  Charles  Square 

Goodbarne,  Thomas  R  Hornsey  Road 

Goode,  Thomas  47,  Minories 

Goodger,  David   31,  Regent  Street 

Goosey,  William  6,  Ocean  Row,  Stepney 

Gorton,  John  G  144,  High  Street,  Whitechapcl 

*Goaden,  Henry  140,  Leadenhall  Street 

Gould,  John  Chicksand  Street 

Gould,  John  Granger  198,  Oxford  Street 

Greeniah,  Thomas   20,  New  Street,  Dorset  Square 

Griffiths,  John  Clerkenwell  Green 
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Year  of 


1853 

1853 

1863 

1863 

1851 

1857 

1841 

1841 

1857 

1853 

1863 

1852 

1855 

1843 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1843 

1842 

1852 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1848 

1852 

1848 

1852 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1849 

1851 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1859 

1856 

1856 

1842 

1841 

1843 

1853 

1842 

1862 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1848 


703 

689 


38 


175 


412 
435 


494 
198 


ÑAME. 


ADDRESS. 


,  John  M  216,  Tottenham  Court  Road 

Gristock,  Thomas  42,  South  St.,  Atanchester  Sanare 

Grundy,  Thomas  18,  Hampton  Terr.,  Haverstock  Hill 

Guesdon,  Víctor   47,  Gcrrard  Street,  Solio 

Gulliver,  William  33,  Lower  Belgrave  Street 

Hall,  Eobert  48,  Wigmore  Street 

Hanbury,  Cornelius  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street 

♦Hanbury,  Daniel  Bell  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street 

♦Hanbury,  Daniel  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street 

HarrÍ8,  Daniel  R  55,  St.  James's  Street 

Harrison,  Robert  Hooper..  Pownall  Road,  Dalston 

Harvev,  Edward   6,  Giltspur  Street 

Haselden,  Adolphus  F  18,  Conduit  Street 

Hemingway,  Alexander.  ...20,  Portman  Street 

Henly,  John  C  213,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Henty,  Henry  M  87,  High  Street,  St.  John's  Wood 

Herring,  Edward  Lombard  Road,  Battersea 

Herring,  Thomas  40,  Aldersgate  Street 

Herring,  William  *  40,  Aldersgate  Street 

Hewitt,  John  1,  Wellclose  Street,  Wellclose  Sq. 

Hewlett,  Charles  J  Cree  Church  Lañe 

Hickley,  Thomas  P  125,  Edgware  Road 

Hill,  Arthur  S  11,  Little  Britain 

Hill,  Arthur  B  11,  Little  Britain 

Hillgenberg,  Henry  38,  Houndsditch 

Hills,  Thomas  H  338,  Oxford  Street 

Hockin,  John  B  38,  Duke  Street, Manchester  Square 

Hodgkinson,  Henry  3,  Newland  Terrace,  Kensington 

Hogg,  Robert   9,  Albion  Place,  Hvde  Park  Square 

Hooper,  Bartlett   43,  King  William  Street,  City 

Hooper,  Hugh  H  22,  Commerce  Place,  Brixton 

Hooper,  William  24,  Gt.  Russell  St.,  Covent  Garden 

Hooper,  William  7,  Pall  Malí  Eaat 

Hopkin,  William  K  5,  New  Cavendish  Street 

Eopkins,  Thomas  34,  Montague  Square 

Hopkins,  Thomas  B  .Tulse  Hill,  Brixton 

Hora,  Henry  W  58,  Minories 

Horncastle,  John  12,  Stanhope  Terrace 

Horner,  Edward   20,  Bucklersbury 

Horner,  James  T  20,  Bucklersbury 

Howden,  Robert   78,  Gracechurch  Street 

Howell,  Maurice   Peckham 

♦Howell,  Thomas   81,  High  Street,  Camden  Town 

Hucklebridge,  James  M...103,  Upper  Ebury  Street 

Hudson,  William  B  27,  Haymarket 

Hughes,  William  P  171,  Hoxton  Oíd  Town 

Hugill,  John  61,  Cannon  Street 

Humpage,  Benjamín   1,  St.  George's  Ter.,  Liverpool  Rd. 

Humphreys,  Richard   9,  Upper  Belsize  Ter.,  Belsize  Park 

♦Hunt,  William  Camberwell  Green 

Huskisson,  Henry  O  l^ConstitutionRow.Gray'sInnRd. 

Huskisson,  John   12,  Swinton  Street 

♦Huskisson,  William  12,  Swinton  Street 

Huxtable,  John   104,  St.  John  Street  Road 
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Tcar  of 
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1848 

1863 
1853 
1841 
1845 
1853 
1861 
1853 
1849 
1842 
1849 
1841 
1842 
1842 
1859 
1841 
1848 
1852 
1853 
1862 
1853 
1855 
1853 
1842 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1855 
1841 
•  1842 
1853 
1861 
1853 
1800 
1853 
1841 
1841 
1849 
1842 
1853 
1849 
1841 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1842 
1857 
1842 
1853 
1857 
1863 
1855 
1842 


ÑAME. 


ADDRESS. 


685 


502 


325 


81 
307 


309 


429 


388 
260 
586 


4.85 


Iluxtable,  William   104,  St.  John  Street  Eoad 

Ince,  Joseph  26,  St.  George's  EL,  Knightsbridge 

Ingram,  Eobert   2,  Queen's  Terrace,  St.  Jonn'sWood 

Jackson,  John   47,  Southampton  Eow 

Jeynes,  George  W  42,  Princesa  Street,  Edgware  Eoad 

Job  son,  Thomas  C.  W.  ...87,  Lever  Street,  Goswell  Street 
Johnson,  Benjamín  M.   ...70,  Tottenham  Court  Eoad 

Jolley,  George   13,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair 

Jones,  Henry  S  Fulham  Koad 

Jones,  Peter  11,  Norton  Folgate 

Jones,  William  John   19,  Park  Eoad,  St.  John's  Wood 

Keating,  Thomas   79,  St.  Paul's  Churchvard 

Kemp,  Richard  208,  Upper  Street,  Islington 

Keinp,  Kobcrt   2,  Queen's  Place,  Holloway 

Kendall,  Charles  Fisher  . .  .14,  Oíd  Dorset  Place,Clapham  Eoad 

Kent,  Thomas   226,  Blackfriars  Koad 

*Kernot,  George  2,  Chrisp  Street,  Poplar 

Kershaw,  George  Charles  .113,  Park  Street,  Camden  Town 

Kettle,  Joseph   *. ...42,  Castle  Street  East 

Kiddle,.  William  Lambcrt  .34,  Tavistock  Place 

King,  Charles  T  86,  Snow  Hill 

Kingdon,  William  Y  6,  Devonshire  Terrace,  NottingHill 

Lacy,  Benjamín  W  13,  Westbourne  Grove 

*Langton,Frederick  C.  E....226,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Large,  John  H  2,  Holt  Place,  New  North  Eoad 

Lavers,  Henry  Eichard  ...28,  Oíd  Street  Eoad 

Lawrence,  Henry  49,  High  Street,  Kensington 

Lawrence,  Frederick   8,  New  Chapel  Street,  Kentish  Town 

Lescher,  Joseph  S  60,  Bartholomew  Cióse 

Lcssey,  John  97,  High  Street,  Marylebone 

Lidwcll,  Joshua  E  130,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill 

*Loma8,  Joseph  W  5,  Henry 's  Place,  Oíd  Kent  Eoad 

Long,  George   11,  Hugh  Street  West,  Pimlico 

Long,  Henry  48,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill 

Lowe,  William  E  8,  Stafford  Street,  Bond  Street 

•Luckombe,  Charles  ..."  86,  Snow  Hill 

*Macmurdo,  Edward  100,  Upper  Thames  Street 

McCulloch,  Charles  Covent  Garden 

McCuUoch,  William   5,  Coleman  Street 

McDongall,  William   8,  Union  Terrace,  Notting  Hill 

Maitland,  Alexander   8,  Torrington  Place,  Torrington  Sq. 

Maitlaud,  John  10,  Chester  Place,  Hyde  Park 

Mansell,  William  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street 

Marris,  Joseph  37,  Berners  Street 

Marshall,  Thomas   2,  Claylands  Place,  Clapham  Eoad 

Matland,  George  10,  Nassau  Place,  Commercial  Eoad 

May,  John   Battersea 

♦Medlock,  Henrj'   20,  Great  Marlborough  Street 

Meggesou,  George   Wandsworth 

Merrell,  James  1,  Queen's  Terrace,  Camden  Villas 

♦MicheU,  Frederic  3,  Eye  Lañe,  Pecklíam 

JVliddleton,  Francis  338,  Oxford  Street 

Mitchell,  John  254,  Upper  Street,  Islington 

Moody,  James  24,  Church  Street,  Camberwell 
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ADDRESS. 


1846 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1855 

1855 

1860 

1853 

1855 

1841 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1843 

1854 

1842 

1858 

1843 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1846 

1842 

1855 

1859 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1861 

1856 

1854 

1845 

1848 

1843 

1860 

1841 

1842 

1841 

1857 

1859 

1848 

1841 

1843 

1863 

1853 

1843 

1842 


218 
519 


341 


68 
397 


108 


393 


328 
415 


610 


Moore,  James  L  1,  Craven  Street,  Westbourne  Ter. 

*Mordaunt,  John   Liverpool  Eoad 

Morson,  Thomas   19,  Southampton  Bow 

*Morson,  Thomas  N.  R.  . .  .38,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury 

•Moscrop,  Edward  H  140,  Strand 

Mould,  Samuel  21,  Af oorgate  Street 

Mumford,  George   5,  Bathurst  Street,  Hyde  Park 

Niehohson,  Frederick  ......216,  St.  Paul's  Eoad,  Highbury 

Northwav,  John   27,  Great  Tower  Street 

Oldfield, 'Henry   94,  Smithfield  Bars 

Orridgc,  Benjamín  B  30,  Bucklersbury 

*Orrid¿e,  Wiíliam  22,  Ludgate  ffill 

Palmer,  Eobert  35,  Ovington  Square 

*Parnell,  George  William... 11,  Victoria  Road,  Pimlico 

Pasmoro,  James   5,  Colvillo  Terrace,  Chelsea 

Pattison,  George   126,  St.  John  Street  Eoad 

Peacock,  Hamerton  R.  ...170,  High  Street,  Poplar 

Pcdlcr,  George  S  199,  Fleet  Street 

*Pcnrose,  Arthur  Wellesley  7,  Amwell  Street,  Clerkenwell 

Pepper,  John   1,  Bedford  Street,  Bedford  Square 

Peppiu,  Sydenham  H  25,  Princes  Street,  Leicester  Sq. 

Phillips,  John   3,  Vernon  Pl.,  Bagnigge  Wells  Rd. 

Philpot,  Henry  32,  Praed  Street,  Paddington 

•Piddurk,  John  Harrow  Eoad 

Plummer,  George  High  Street,  Peckham 

Pollock,  Tho  mas   129,  Fenchurch.  Street 

Potts,  Eobert  U  26,  South  Audley  Street 

Power,  John  Henry  Denmark  Hili 

Pratt,  Edmund  27,  Bishopsgate  Within 

Preston,  Joseph  T  94,  Smithfield  Bars 

Quiller,  Charles  E  15,  Sloane  Square 

Eadermacher,  Charles  J....173,  Sloane  Street 

Eea,  Edward  115,  Wardour  Street 

Eeadman,  Henry  18,  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Sq. 

Redwood,  Theophilus  19,  Montague  Street,  Eussell  Sq. 

*Eeeve,  Edward  J  Kilburn 

Eeynolds,  James  John  3,  Hanover  Street 

Eichards,  James   40,  New  Bridge  Street,  Black friars 

Eichardson,  George  12,  Norland  Place,  Notting  Hill 

Eidsdale,  James   334,  Caledonian  Eoad 

Eoach,  Pope  8,  St.  James's  Street 

♦Kobbins,  John   372,  Oxford  Street 

Eouse,  Benjamín  E.  C  9,  Wellington  Street,  Southwark 

llouse,  Frederick  J  Clapham 

Eouse,  Robert   '  1,  Wigmore  Street 

Bowntree,  Thomas   1,  Arundcl  Place,  Islington 

Eowson,  Henry  18,  Chichcster  Street 

Sadler,  Wllliani  C  13,  Norton  Folgate 

Sainsbury,  Samuel   177,  Strand 

Sandford",  George  W  47,  Piccadilly 

*Sanger,  William  Albert  ...150,  Oxford  Street 

Schacht,  William  38,  Houndsditch 

*Sharpe,  George  Young  ...34,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill 
Sharwood,  James  Alien  ...98,  Fenchurch  Street 
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Year  of 


1841 

1852 

1851 

1854 

1842 

1847 

1854 

1842 

1843 

1841 

1841 

1863 

1858 

1849 

1842 

1854 

1850 

1853 

1854 

1841 

1853 

1854 

1853 

1855 

1851 

1845 

1857 

1860 

1841 

1841 

1842 

1857 

1853 

1859 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1852 

1853 

1857 

1841 

1842 

1842 

1845 

184G 

1853 

1844 

1853 

1841 

1863 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1854 


ÑAME. 


ADDRESS. 


46 
147 


97 


372 


61 
222 


90 
357 


•Shirley,  John  George   1,  Westbourne  Grove,  Bayswater 

Simmon8,  Joaeph  38,  Lambeth  Walk 

Sims,  John  F  8,  Hemingford  Place,  Barnabury 

Skidmore,  John  3,  Charles  St.We8t,WeatbourneTer. 

Slipper,  James  86,  Leather  Lañe 

Smith,  William  F  12,  Keen'a  Row,  Walworth 

Snell,  Glanville  A  3,  Hampton  Ter.,  Hampstead  Rd. 

Snelling,  Francia   23,  Farringdon  Street 

Solly,  Stephen  F  St.  George'a  Circu9,  Southwark 

♦Squire,  Peter  277,  Oxford  Street 

Squire,  William   5,  Coleman  Street 

Starkie,  Richard  Stringer  .4,  Strand 

Stathera,  John   43,  Norland  Road,  Notting  Hill  * 

Stead,  John  M  213,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Steer,  Philip  R  Church  Street,  Hackney 

Stocken,  James  13,  Euston  Square 

Stuart,  John  E  172,  New  Bond  Street 

Summers,  James  R  43,  Cnrtain  Road 

Swire,  George   Brixton  HUI 

Swire,  Roger  14,  Edgware  Road 

Symons,  William  17,  St.  Mark'a  Cres.,  Ekgenfs  Pk. 

Taylor,  John  77,  Hackney  Road 

Thomas,  Henry  7,  Upper  St.  Martin's  Lañe 

Thomas,  Jabez  John   Stoke  Newington 

Thomas,  Richard  W  10,  Pall  Malí 

Thompson,  Henry  A  86,  Chiawell  Street 

Tibbs,  Frederick   47,  Blackfriars  Road 

Tilburn,  Robert  James  ...331.  Goawell  Road 

Tippett,  Benjamin  M  3,  Sloane  Street 

Tonge,  George  213,  Upper  Thames  Street 

Towerzey,  Alfred  20,  Marylebone  Street 

Trask,  Thomas  14,  Albany  Street 

Tupholme,  John  T  38,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street 

Turner,  Charles  E  63,  Gt.  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury 

Tnrner,  Richard   2,  Oxenden  Street,  Haymarket 

Tustin,  Thomas  H  London  Hospital 

Twinberrow,  William  2,  Edward  Street,  Portman  Square 

Urwick,  William  W  60,  St.  George's  Road,  Pimlico 

Vint,  James   3,  High  Street,  Bow 

*Vizer,  Edwin  B  63,  Lupus  Street,  Pimlico 

*Wagstaff,  John  Henry  James  Street,  Westbourne  Terrace 

Walker,  Alcxander   10,  Ircland  Row,  Milc  End 

♦Walker,  Henry  35,  Skinner  Street,  Somera  Town 

Ward,  Francis  14,  Grosvenor  Street 

♦Warner,  Charles  Heath  .  .v55,  Fore  Street 

Watts,  John  Peter   6,  Sois  Row,  Hampatead  Road 

Watta,  William  3,  Gray'a  Place,  Brompton 

Watta,  William  M  32,  Whitecross  Street 

Waugh,  George   177,  Regent  Street 

Wearer,  Thomas  Tomkins  18,  Norton  Folgate 

Wegg,  William  10,  North  Place,  Ball's  Pond  Road 

Westwood,  Robert   16,  Newgate  Street 

Westwood,  William  H  16,  Newgate  Street 

Wheeler,  Christopher  56,  Hackney  Road 
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Year  of 
Mem- 


1853 
1852 
1841 
1841 
1842 
1853 
1851 
1854 
1844 
1857 
1844 
1853 
1853 
1842 
1855 
1859 
1853 
1842 
1858 
1842 
1859 
1852 
1853 
1859 


329 


364 

294 
443 
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ADDRESS. 


*Wkitburn,  Augustus  B.  ...174,  Begent  Street 

White,  Daniel   19,  Park  Terrece,  Regent's  Park 

White,  Edmund   19,  Park  Terrece,  Begent's  Park 

White,  John  228,  Piccadilly 

Wilkes,  George  1,  Hayfield  Place,  Mile  End 

Wilkinson,  William  114,  Lambeth  Walk 

Williams,  John  5,  New  Cavendish  Street 

Williams,  Terrick  J  13,  Tich borne  Street 

Willmott,  William   83,  High  Street,  Southwark 

Willows,  John  101,  High  Holborn 

Wilson,  Joseph  20,  Snssex  Street,  Warwick  Squarc 

Wilson,  Thomas   Upper  Holloway 

Windle,  William  48,  Portman  Place 

Wooldridge,  John   290,  Euston  Boad 

•Wrangham,  John  3,  Acre  Lañe,  Brixton 

Wright,  George  Henry  ...7,  Poultry 

Wright,  William  V  11,  Oíd  Fish  Street 

Wyman,  John   122,  Fore  Street 

♦Yarde,  Giles  28,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street 

Yates,  Benjamin   25,  Budge  Bow,  Cannon  Street 

♦Yates,  Frenéis   100,  Up  )er  Thames  Street 

Yonng,  Frederick  137,  Minories 

Young,  George  12,  Ebenezer  Terrece,  Mili  Wall 

Young,  William  Herbert. .  .36,  Baker  Street 
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COUNTRY  MEMBERS. 


fna  of 

Mrmbcr- 
ship. 

No.  of 
Ccrriticntr 

1840 

1H53 

1852 

1845 

1817 

1853 

1853 

•A.  W  l.'  \J 

1853 

1819 

1852 

1819 

1853 

1852 

1802 

658 

\J  \J  KJ 

18(51 

030 

1848 

1853 

1813 

1859 

555 

1847 

1853 

1842 

1858 

400 

1853 

1852 

119 

1802 

477 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1854 

375 

1811 

1802 

533 

1853 

1853 

1811 

1858 

208 

1841 

1853 

1811 

1812 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1846 

1855 

1859 

457 

1861 

419 

1846 

1842 

ÑAME. 


UKSIDENCK. 


Abbott,  John  Thomas   Darlington 

Abraham,  John   Liverpool 

Aekerman,  Theophilus   Bristol 

Aekrill,  Georgo   Abergavenny 

Acton,  Georgc  Worcester 

Adams,  John   Loughborough 

Adams,  Jonathan  Henry   Stoke-on-Trent 

Adkins,  Henry  James   Birmingham 

Ainslie,  William   Edinburgh 

Aitken,  Widiam  Edinburgh 

Albright,  Henry  Liverpool 

Aldridge,  Alexander  Jobn  Brighton 

Alexander,  James   Greenock 

*AUan,  Bruce   Edinburgh 

♦Alian,  "VVilliam  Pumfries 

Allauson,  Charles   Harrogate 

Alien,  Adam  IT  Lymington 

Alien,  George  Ampthill 

*AUen,  James  Horc  Tottenham 

Alien,  Thompson  Boston 

Alpass,  Horace  S  Liverpool 

Amoorc,  Charles  Hastings 

Amos,  Daniel   Cantcrbury 

Anderson,  Charles  Thomas   Jersey 

Anderson,  James   Musselburgh 

*Andrew,  Leyshon   Swausea 

Andrew,  William   Aberdeen 

1  Andrews,  John  Betts  Clare 

Andrews.  Thomas  William  Cox  ...Norwich 

*Anness,  Samuel  Richard   Ipswieh 

Anthony,  Jaeob   Bedford 

^Anthony,  John  Lilley  Bedford 

Appleby,  William  H  Stoekport 

Archer,  Thomas   Southam 

Argles,  Henry  Maidstone 

Argles,  John   Maidstone 

Armstrong,  Henry  Preston 

Arnold,  Adolphus   Guernsey 

Arnold,  Edward  Norwich 

Arthy,  Josepk  Peterborough 

Ash,  James  Freer   Wiveliscombe 

Ashton,  John  Swan   Leieester 

Ashton.  William  Southport 

Aslin,  John   Sunderland 

Asling,  Brelsford   Spalding 

Astley,  John   Coventry 

*Atherton,  John  Henry   Nottingliam. 

Atinas,  Erncst  Deptford 

Atkins,  Frailéis  Thomas   Woolwich 

Atkins,  Francis  Thomas   Poptf'ord 
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Year  of 
Mem- 
borabip. 

1853 
1855 
1853 
1842 
1842 
1850 
1853 
1844 
1841 
1852 
1853 
1858 
1841 
1845 
1850 
18(51 
18  H 
1852 
18 12 
1855 
1844 
18U 
1848 
18 12 
1850 
1815 
1811 
1859 
18-18 
1859 
1841 
1859 
1853 
1845 
1S53 
1846 
1811 

laso 

1853 
1853 
1849 
1853 
1853 
1861 
1853 
1853 
1817 
1812 
18-46 
1853 
1853 
1861 
1852 
1850 


No.  of 
Certifícate. 


420 


431 


391 


295 
12 
509 

484 


256 


213 


ÑAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Atkins,  Samuel  llalph   Salisbury 

•Atkinaon.  Matthew   Southport 

Atkinson,  Richard  Marshall  Leeds 

*Atkinson,  Stephen   Doucaster 

Attwood,  George   Brompton,  Kent 

Aubin,  James  Jersey 

Backhouso,  William   Leeds 

Badcock,  John   Barnard  Castle 

Baildon,  Henry  C.  Edinburgh 

Baildon,  William   Edinburgh 

Baile)',  Richard   Ponrith 

Bailey,  Richard  Portsmouth 

Bailey,  William  Wolverbamplon 

Baines,  Richard  Blackburn 

Baker,  Charles  Patrióle  Chelmsford 

Baker,  Garrad   Chelmsford 

Baker,  William   Chelmsford 

Baker,  William  Twickenham  Oreen 

Baker,  William   Retford 

♦Balkwill,  Frederirk  Pryor   Plymouth 

Ball,  George  Vincent   Banbury 

Ball,  Joseuh   Oxton.nr.  Birkenhd. 

Ballard,  Edwiu   Farringdon 

Ballard,  William   Abingdon 

Balls,  George  Dcptíbrd 

Bally,  Edward  F  Baldock 

Baly,  Henry   Warwick 

Baly,  James   Warwick 

Baneroft,  John  James  Ruthin 

Baníield,  Harold   Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Banks,  Morris   Birmingham 

♦Banner,  Samuel  Liverpool 

Barber,  George   Liverpool 

Barclay,  John    Falmouth 

Barker,  Josepli  Sudbury 

Barling,  Thomas   Wcymouth 

Barnes,  James   Preston 

Barnett,  William   Brighton 

Barnish,  Edwin  II  Wigan 

Barritt,  George  Croydon 

Barron,  William   Cheltenham 

Barry,  Edwin  Northampton 

Barry,  James  Northampton 

Barry,  Thomas   Ealing 

Barstow,  Charles  H  ÍSpoffbrth. 

Barton,  Charles   Brighton 

Barton,  Henry   Brighton 

,Bass,  William  Thomas  Enficld 

Bassett,  Charles  Pont vpridd 

Batchelor,  Charles   Fareham 

Batcman,  John  Bird  Manehester 

Bates,  James  Wellington 

Bates,  John   Bicester 

|  Bates,  William  I  Macclesíield 
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XIV 


COUNTRY  MEMBERS  OF 


Year  of 
Mem- 

bcrship. 


1853 
1812 
1811 
1855 
1841 
1858 
1861 
1847 
1852 
1812 
1853 
1847 
1816 
1841 
1844 
1853 
1857 
1857 
18G2 
1842 
1850 
L847 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1817 


1855 
1853 
1803 
1842 
1842 
1812 
1811 
1819 
1853 
1842 
1852 
1811 
1815 
1812 
1810 
1812 
1850 
1857 
1852 
1853 
1818 
i-;-,;: 
1842 
1850 
1842 
1812 
1853 


207 


102 


28<  i 
108 


270 
622 


Bath,  Bichard  C  Moricc  Town 

Battle,  John  Bichard  Lincoln 

Baumbrough,  WilÜam   Wandsworth 

Baxter,  William  Walraisley  Bromley 

Baynes,  James  Hnll 

Baylia,  Tbomas   Worcestcr 

Beach,  Jamos   Bridport 

Beadon,  Jolm   Taunton 

Beard,  James   Manchester 

Boardsley,  Jolm   Nottingham 

Beaumont,  William  H  Gravesend 

Beekett,  John  Scarborougli 

Beeeb,  Joseph  Atherstone 

Beesley,  Ilenry   Adderbury 

Beesley.  Thom as  Banbury 

Bell,  Fdward  C  Dudley 

Bell,  Francia   Bradford 

Bell,  James   Mancbestcr 

Bell,  William   ....Carlislc 

Bennett,  George  Newark 

Bennett.  John  W  Leigh,  Laneasliire 

Berry,  Edward   .....Gloiicester 

Berry,  Ilenry  James   Worthing 

Bettison,  Josepb  Chesteríield 

Betts,  John   Woedbridge 

Bevan,  Charles  F  Hanvich 

|  Bew.  lvcbert  Bilston 

Biggs,  Walter  Hampstead 

'  Binns,  ¡Samuel  Shellield 

*Birch,  Henry  Cooper  Upper  ISorvvood 

Bireh,  Tbomas  Edwards   Mold 

Bird,  Alfred  Birmingham 

Bird,  Charles   Worccster 

Bisbop,  Jlobcrt   Eye 

Bishop,  Tbomas   Woohvicb 

Black,  James   Leven 

Blaekburn,  Bailey   Bradford 

Blaeklock,  Henry   Bournemouth 

Bkeldock,  Joseph  1)  Brighton 

Bhickshaw,  Tbomas   Burslem 

Blades.  Cbristopher   Leek 

Blades,  Holland   ISantwich 

Blades,  Sherriír   Northwich 

Blake,  William  F  Stroud 

Bland,  John  líandei   Stourbridgc 

*Blanshard,  George  Edinburgh 

Blamshard,  Tbomas  Edinburgh 

Bloor,  Josepb   Derby 

Blunt,  Tbomas  Sfarcwsbmy 

Bolton,  Tbomas   Tenterdcn 

Bond,  Charles  Kidderminster 

Bond,  John   Great  Yarmouth 

Bond,  John   M  indicad 

Bond,  Laurenee  V  Tiverton 
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Year  of 

bcrbhip. 

No.  of 
Certifícate 

184£ 

1852 

116 

1858 

499 

1853 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1859 

332 

1853 

1855 

304 

1842 

1863 

495 

1849 

1853 

1841 

1847 

1843 

1853 

1853 

1&58 

29 

1863 

209 

1853 

257 

1841 

1812 

1856 

411 

1853 

1842 

1849 

1842 

1842 

1846 

1845 

1858 

272 

1858 

428 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1843 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1848 

1842 

1852 

121 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1850 

1853 

1846 

1862 

612 

ÑAME. 


EESIDENCE. 


Boocock,  Jolin  Leeds 

Boorue,  Charlea   Bristol 

*Booth,  llenry  Rochdale 

Booth,  James   Blackburn 

Bootii,  James   Rochdale 

Booth,  John  Ileckmondwiko 

Booth,  Nathanicl  Rotherham 

Booth,  Thomas  Buokley  Sedes 

Borland,  John   Kilmarnock 

Bostock,  WilHara   Ashton-under-Lyne 

Botham,  William   SheíBeld 

Bottle,  Alcxander   Dover 

•Boucher,  John  Bristol 

Bowcn,  Henry  F  Brighton 

Bowerbank,  Fawcctt   Coekermouth 

Bowerbank,  Josepli   Coekermouth 

Bowers,  James  D  Chester 

Bowers,  Thomas  Chester 

Bowker,  James   Manchestcr 

Bou* les,  Charles  A.  Chester 

Bowman,  Wüliaui   York 

Boyee,  George  Chertsey 

*BoycevJohn  ríerce  Wiudsor 

Boyee,  John  Pierce  Chertsey 

Braddoek,  William  Oldham 

*Brady,  Henry  B  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Bragg,  Williaru  B  Market  Harborough 

Brailey,  Charles   Heavitree 

Bramwell,  George   Liverpool 

Brayshay,  William  Bolam  Stockton 

Brearey,  Williajn  A  Donólas 

Bremner,  William   Tliurso 

Brend,  Thomas   Swansea 

Bretón,  Walter   Brighton 

•Brevitt,  William  Y  Wolverhampton 

Brew,  Thomas  Archer   Brighton 

Brewster,  William  Cambridge 

Brierley,  Richard   Stalybridgc 

Briggs,  James  Tipton 

Bright,  Philip  Brecon 

Bright,  William   Bath 

Brocklehurst,  James   Hydo 

Bromfield,  Charles  Excter 

Bromfield,  William  Crewc 

Bromley,  Charles  Liverpool 

Brown,  Charles   Bel  per 

♦Brown,  David  R  Edinburgh 

Brown,  George  Selby 

Brown,  Samuel  Coningsby 

Brown,  Thomas  Dudley  Coventry 

Brown,  Thomas   Lutterworth 

Brown,  Thomson  Glasgow 

Brown,  William   Punfermline 

♦Brown,  William  Hcurv  Norlh  Shields 


xvi 


COUNTRY  MEMBEUS  OF 


T<*ar  of 
Mcmber- 
ship. 

1845 

1817 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1848 

1851 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1852 

18G0 

1853 

1852 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1861 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1849 

1840 

1852 

1842 

1841 

1844 

1853 

1850 

1844 

1852 

1853 

1842 

1846 

1855 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1840 

1853 

1851 

1841 

1853 

1842 

1849 

1802 

1853 

1842 

1851 

1812 


KESIDENCK. 


22G 


508 


627 


77 


122 


62 


671 


Brown,  William  Scott   Mancheater 

Bryant,  William   Huntingdon 

Bryce,  James   Dunfermline 

Biíck,  Richard  C  Dudley 

Bullus,  William   West  Bromwich 

Budd,  Charles   Colchester 

Bordón,  John   Durhaw 

Burdwood,  James   Plymouth 

Burgess,  William   Northwich 

Burnett,  Eobert   Frazerburgh 

Burrell,  Georgc   Montrose 

Burrow,  John  Severa  Great  Malvern 

Burrow,  Walter  B  Great  Malvern 

*Burton,  John   Nottingham 

Bustiu.  William   Shotley  Bridge 

Butcher.  Tilomas  Cheltenham 

Butler,  Samuel  Bristol 

Butlcr,  Thomas  E  Leieester 

Butler,  William   Wyeombe 

Buzzard,  Thomas  Hardy   Leieester 

Caddiek,  John   ISeweastle-uuder-Ly ne 

Caley,  Albert  Jarman  Norwich 

Cal  ver  t,  James  Belner 

Calvert,  Robert   *  Stokesley 

Campbell,  Donald   Glasgow 

Carmiehael,  Lauehlan  Ediuburgh 

Carr,  William   Leieester 

Carr,  William  Graham   Berwick 

♦Carran,  Thomas   Peel,  Isle  of  Man 

Carruthers,  Richard  Birrell   Dumfries 

Cárter,  William   Manehcster 

Carhvright,  William    >Teweastle-under-Ly  r.e 

Cattle,  James   Liverpool 

Chamberlin,  William  Downton 

Chantry,  George  Goole 

Chaplin,  Alfred   Brighton 

♦Chaplin,  John  Lambert  Colchester 

Chapman,  Edward   Hull 

Chapman,  Jlenry   Clcvedon 

Chapman,  Ilenry  Ipswieh 

Chapman,  John   Tring 

Chapman,  John  Cook  Congleton 

Chapman,  Richard  J  Chinping  Ongar 

Chapman,  William  Fox  HÍII 

Chaston,  Robert  Lowestoft 

Chater,  Jonathan   Watford 

Chaundy,  Thomas  G  Oxford 

Chave,  John  Anstey   Uxbridge 

Cheshire,  John   Grantham 

*Chessall,  Eowland  Sidmouth 

Childs,  James  L  Southsea 

Chippcrfield,  Robert   Southampton 

Chnstian,  Francia   Birmmgham 

Christopher,  Williani  Crickhowell 
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Year  of 
Member- 
ship. 

1861 

1853 

1856 

1842 

1863 

1845 

1853 

1855 

1853 

1841 

1846 

1853 

1860 

1853 

1841 

1854 

1853 

1849 

1853 

1858 

1845 

1852 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1848 

1853 

1S46 

1859 

1849 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1843 

1841 

1850 

1841 

1852 

1853 

1815 

1841 

1845 

1853 

1843 

1859 

1845 

1843 

1841 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1853 


No.  of 
Certiüeat*. 


I 


583 


527 


334 


200 


201 


185 


469 


ÑAME. 


RESIDEXCE. 


Church,  Henry  James   Cambridge 

Churehill,  John   Birmingham 

Churchouse,  William  B  Cliard 

Churchyard,  Isaac  Brighton 

•Clark,  johu  Stockton-ou-Tecs 

Clark,  John  Webster  Leicester 

Clark,  Robert  Dcvizes 

Clark,  William  W  Dorking 

Clarke,  Benjamín  Joseph   Chcltenhani 

Clarke,  Joseph  York 

Clarke,  Thomas  Meadows  Bichmond 

Clarke,  William   Longsight 

Clarke,  William  R  Nortlianiptou 

Clater,  Francis  Retford 

Clay,  Eobcrt   Liverpool 

Clayron,  John  0  Lceds 

Clennell,  John  Mor  ton   Newcastlc-on-Tyne 

Clift,  Edward   Lewishani 

Clift,  Joseph   Dorking 

Coates,  John  M  Newcaatle 

♦Coates,  William  Leeds 

Cochrane,  Thomas   Fulkirk 

Cock,  John   Shipdhani,  nr.  Norwick 

Cocking,  George  Ludio \v 

Cockton,  John  Maryport 

Colbeek,  George  Boy  de  Lcamington 

Colé,  Waltcr  Thomas  Wcymouth 

Collier,  William  Shefficld 

Collier,  William   York 

Collier,  William  Lindscy   Bcading 

Collings,  William  Henry   Bristol 

Col  ton,  Thomas   Sclby 

Commans,  Eobcrt  Dyer  Bath 

Conacher,  David  Markinch 

Conway,  William   Pon ty pool 

Cooke,  William   Norwich 

Cooper,  George   Exeter 

Cooper,  George  Brovrn   Brightlingsea 

Cooper,  James  Newbury   Clifton 

Cooper,  James  Eobert   Kenihvorth 

Cooper,  Lewis  Bcading 

Cooper,  Mark  Ward  Bridlington 

Cooper,  Thomas   Leicester 

Cooper,  Thomas   York 

Corlield,  Thomas  J.  T  St.  Day 

Coraclius,  Richard  Bussell   Teignniouth 

♦Cornell,  William  Ipswich 

Cornish,  Henry  Roberts  Penzancc 

Cornish,  William  Brighton 

Corrie,  Charles   Bedford 

Cortis,  Charles  Worthing 

Cottcrell,  William  Henry  Dover 

Cotton,  Gilbert  Kuill  Barnstaplo 

Coupland,  Henry   Liverpool 

b 


xviii 


COUNTRY  MEMBEliS  OF 


Ycar  of 
Member- 

□  1 1 1  J.I . 

No.  of 
C  ort  ili  ciit  o 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1845 

1845 

1841 

1853 

228 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1858 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1853 

1847 

1858 

432 

1853 

1846 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1863 

693 

1854 

273 

1863 

470 

1842 

1848 

1842 

1844 

1855 

1853 

1855 

126 

1850 

1853 

1846 

1861 

552 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1856 

1842 

1841 

1841 

1848 

1859 

282 

1841 

1845 

1854 

1853 

1853 

Coupland,  Joseph   Harrogate 

Cousins,  Tliomaa  George   Oxford 

Coverley,  John   Scarborough 

Cowell,  Silas   Canterbury 

Cowgill,  Brian  Burnley 

Crafton,  Ralph  Caldwell   Croydon 

Crarer.  John   Blairgowrie 

Criek,  George  Edward   Maldon 

Cripps,  John   Hammersmith 

Critchley,  John   Blackburn 

Crocker,  Edwin   Plymouth 

Crocker,  Henry  Radclifie  Brighton 

Crofts,  Holmcs  Chency  Chatham 

Cronshey,  James   Thotford 

Crook,  George  Farnham 

Croskell,  Charles  .York 

Cross,  William  Gower   Shrewsburv 

*Cross,  William   Cardifl* 

Crowder,  Charles  H  Barton-on-llumbcr 

Crowtber,  Thomas  Tiekill 

Cuff,  Robcrt  C  Bristol 

Cumbers,  John   Wandsworth 

Cumine,  Frederick  II  Southport 

Cupiss,  Francia   Diss 

Cnrrie,  John   Glasgow 

Curtis,  William  Barnstaple 

Cuthbert,  John  Masón   Bedford 

Cutting,  James   Leamington 

Cutting,  James  Bray  Leamington 

C u t üu  g,  Th om as  Se  1  by 

Dale,  George   Chichester 

Dale,  William  James  Portsea 

Dance,  William  D  Stourport 

Dandie,  David  Pcrth 


Per  Hi 


Dandie,  Robert  . 

Davenport,  Edward   St.  Albans 

Davidson,  Charles   Abcrdeen 

Davidson,  John   Berwiek 

*Davies,  David  Cardigan 

Davies,  John  L  Hay 

Davies,  Petcr  Hughes   March 

Davies,  Richard  JVlorgan   Carmarthen 

Davies,  William  Henry  Birmingham 

Davis,  D.  Frederick   Leominster 

Da  vis,  Era  neis   Tíewbury 

Davis,  Henry  Leamington 

1  )avis,  John  Dorehester 

Davis,  John  Oliver  St.  Leonards 

Davis,  Richard  Haylon  Harrogate 

Davis,  Robert  Dorehester 

Davison,  Ralph   York 

Dawe,  Sampson  Monmouth 

Dawson,  Tliomas   Prestan 

Day,  George  Blackheath 
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Year  of 
Member- 
ship. 


1853 
1845 
1860 
1863 
1852 
1842 
1842 
1845 
1847 
1858 
1854 
1842 
1853 
1858 
1847 
1842 
1852 
1846 
1855 
1812 
1845 
1847 
1853 
1817 
1S.V2 

1841 
1811 
1841 
1846 
1852 
1842 
1812 
I8él 
1853 
1812 
1861 
1861 
1853 
1853 
1*12 
1847 
1853 


1842 
1842 
1861 
1853 
1853 
1859 
1853 
1842 
1850 
1848 
1853 


No.  of 
Certifícate 


194 


523 
564 


460 
381 


184 

530 
500 


56S 
324 

22 


ÑAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Deck,  Arthur  Cambridge 

Dennison,  Matthew   Dudley 

♦Deighton,  Tilomas  Milner   Bridgnortli 

#Delf,  Frederiek  Daniel  Liverpool 

Dewar,  Peter  James  Dingwall 

Dexter,  James   Eastbourne 

Dickerson,  Henry  Devonport 

Diekius,  Rowland   Aylesbury 

Dingley,  Richard  Loxley   Evesham 

*Dixon,  Henry  Kyde,  Isle  of  Wight 

•Dixon,  William   Southampton 

Dobinson,  William  Sunderland 

Dobsou,  James   Keswick 

Dobson,  John  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne 

Dodman ,  liobcrt  Thorney 

Dodshon,  Edward   Sunderland 

Done,  John  Manchester 

Doubell,  James   Broadstairs 

Doughty,  Richard   Bushcy 

Dowcll,  William  Cuming  Bristol 

Dowman,  George   Southampton 

Down,  Richard  Ilaydon   Torpoint 

Downes,  Joseph  Lower  Miteham 

Downing,  Joseph  G  Braintree 

Dowthwaite,  William   Toweester 

Drage,  William  F  Birmingham 

Dresser.  Richard  York 

Duck,  Daniel   Guisborough 

Dudden,  llichard   Midsomer  Norton 

•Dudgeou,  George   Nottingham 

Duggan,  Henry  Stephcn   Heret'ord 

Duncan,  Frederiek  McRae   Sandwich. 

Duncan,  John  Edinburgli 

Duncan,  William   Rothesay 

Dunhill,  William   Doncastcr 

♦Dunhill,  William  Workman  Doncastcr 

Dunn,  James   Ncweastle-on-Tyne 

Duprey,  Jcan  A.  13  Jersey 

Duraut,  Frcderic   Dorking 

Dutton,  George   Boltou 

Dutton,  John   Kock  Ferry 

Dyer,  John  Márgate 

Dyer,  William   Halitax 

Dymond,  George   Birmingham 

Dvson;John   Andovcr 

*Earlc,  Francia  Kull 

Eastes,  Thomas  ilenley  Dover 

Edgar,  James  Hcnley-o:i-Thf.m  á 

Edman,  Bonncr  IIcnley-on-Tln;m)S 

Edmonds,  Benjamin  M  Lowestoft 

Edwards,  Georgo   Dartford 

Edwards,  Henry   Lincoln 

*Ed\vards,  John  Baker   Liverpool 

Edwards,  William  Denbigh 

b  2 
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XX 


COUNTRY  MEMBERS  OP 


Year  of 
Meraber- 
snip. 

Certifícate 

1853 

1861 

628 

1863 

645 

1853 

1812 

1812 

1862 

618 

1812 

1849 

1853 

1856 

258 

1845 

1847 

1843 

1853 

1848 

1860 

553 

18C0 

493 

1842 

1858 

211 

1854 

47 

1842 

1S53 

1S53 

1847 

1S51 

43 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1862 

462 

1849 

1814 

1853 

301 

18o3 

1853 

1847 

20 

1842 

1853 

1853 

i 

1850 

1812 
1854 

99 

1853 
1842 
1812 

1812 

1852 

1851 

1853 

1853 

1813 

1812 

1841 

1842 

ÑAME. 


HESIDENCE. 


Edwards,  William  Hastings 

*Edwards,  William  Much  Wenlock 

*Ekin,  Charles   Bath 

Ekins,  William   Iluntingdon 

Eliott,  Samuel  Liskcard 

Ellaby,  John   Melton  Mowbray 

*Elliott,  Eobert   Gateshead 

Ellis,  Benjamín   Shepton  Mallett 

Ellis,  Richard  Thornbury 

Ellis,  William  Abergelo 

*Elsey,  Charles  Maldon 

Elsey,  John  Horncastle 

Ely,  George  Bingham 

*England,  William  Paul  Huddcrsfield 

Ereaut,  George   Jersey 

Ercaut,  John   Jersey 

*Ercaut,  John,  jun  Jersey 

Esscry,  William  Plymouth 

Evans,  Edward   Liverpool 

Evans,  Evan   Aberavon 

Evans,  Hcnry  S  Liverpool 

Evans,  John   Hemcl  Hempstead 

Evans,  John   Narberth 

Evans,  Samuel  Cacrphilly 

Evans,  Thomas   Abordare 

Evans,  Thomas   Liverpool 

Evans,  Thomas  B  Liverpool 

Evans,  William  Luke  Cardiff 

Eyre,  Alfred  lí  Ipswich 

Eyre,  Joshua  J  Manchcster 

Eyre,  Thomas  S  Launceston 

Fairbank,  James  Ilaek  Woolwich 

Fairbarn,  Gcorge   Liverpool 

Fairley,  Thomas  Sunderland 

Falkner,  Richard  Banbury 

Farmer,  James   Castle  Donnington 

Earmer,  John  Putncy 

Farnworth,  William   Blaekburn 

Farrage,  Robert  Rothbury 

Farrant,  Henry   Ottery  St.  Mary 

Farrant,  Eobert  Sali.sbury 

Farrer,  John  Daniel   Chcster 

Farrow,  William  Wobura 

Fergusson,  John  Liverpool 

Fielder,  Thomas  Warminster 

Finch,  John  Cheltenhaui 

Finlayson,  Thomas  Leith 

Fisher,  John  Thoruhill  Torquay 

*Fisher,  Ilenry  Christophcr   Torquay 

Fiske,  Charles  Ipswich 

Fitch.  Robert   JNorwich 

Fitt,  Edvvard   Barking 

Fleeming,  William  Wolverhamplon 

Fletcher,  Francis   Cheltenham 
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Yearof 
Member- 
ship. 

1841 
1853 
1842 
1841 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1845 
1853 
1842 
1841 
1855 
1845 
1«53 
1812 
1859 
1853 
1853 
1849 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1844 
1841 
1853 
1862 
1851 
1841 
1849 
1863 
1853 
1812 
1853 
1841 
1853 
1842 
1841 
1841 
1853 
1846 
1851 
1842 
1856 
1842 
1842 
1846 
1842 
1862 
1861 
1841 
1852 


No.  of 
Certifícate. 


421 


041 


53 


650 
403 


ÑAME. 


RESIDEN'CE. 


Flockhart,  William   Edinburgh 

íower,  Thomas  S  Cheskimt 

Foggitt,  Thomas  Jackson  Thirsk 

Forbcs,  William  Roígate 

*Forge,  Christophcr  Bridlington 

Forman,  Georgc  Birmingham 

Forrest,  Richard  William  Gainsborough 

Forster,  John  Whitehaven 

Forster,  Robert   Dover 

Foster,  Alfred  Hood   Birmingham 

Foster,  Edward   Ludlow 

Foster,  Frederick   Brighton 

Foster,  Georgo  Pitt   Tetlmry 

Foster.  James  Fawcett  Hull 

Foster,  John   Uckfield 

Foulds,  William  Chowbent 

♦Fouraere,  Robert   Taunton 

Fowler,  Edward    Bedale 

Fowler,  Henry   Torrington 

Fox,  Charles  James   Witñey 

Foxcroft,  Elijah  Skipton 

Franks,  Alfred   Ramsgatc 

Fraser,  Charles   Largs 

Frazer,  Daniel  Glasgow 

Freeiand,  John   Barrhead 

Freestone,  Thomas  Morris   Bristol 

Frcnch,  Gabriel  Chatham 

Fresson,  Lewis  Franeis  Stevenage 

*Frost,  Gcorge  Derby 

Frost,  Wrilliam  Henry   Collumpton 

Fryer,  Henry  Huddersficld 

Furmston,  Samuel  C  Wy  combo 

Fnrze,  Henry  Forest  Ilill 

Gall,  Benjamín  D  Woodbridge 

*Gamble,  Richard   Grantham 

Gammidge,  Samuel  Leicestcr 

Garbutt,  Cornelius  Gateshead 

Garbutt,  Cornelius  D  Gateshead 

Gardencr,  Charles   Tunbridge  Wells 

Gardner,  James   Edinburgh 

♦Garle,  John  Bromley,  Kent 

Garlick,  John  Hollinwood 

Garlick,  Thomas  H  IJalifax 

Garnham,  Barrí ngton   Brighton 

Garratt,  John  Colpman  Rugby 

Garratt,  Samuel  Rugby 

Garside,  Fraucis  Burdett   So\ithport 

Gay,  Georgc   Stroud 

Geldard,  John  St.  Austell 

Geldard,  Richard  Kelly  Plymouth 

♦Gcorge,  John  Evan   Hirwain 

Gibbons,  Georgc  Wcstonsupt:  Mare 

Gibbons,  William   Plymouth 

Gibbs,  Wrilliani   Rydo 


COÜNTRY  MEMBER8  OP 


1851 

1841 

1847 

1859 

1842 

1842 

1841 

1856 

1844 

1841 

1852 

1859 

1853 

1850 

1841 

1858 

1845 

1842 

1850 

1842 

1857 

1857 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1855 

1841 

1857 

1852 

1853 

1848 

1853 

1844 

1842 

1853 

1854 

1848 

1863 

1853 

1849 

1848 

1861 

1853 

1846 

1852 

1861 

1853 

1855 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1854 


37 
171 


433 

71 

158 


79 


132 
130 


446 


009 


18 


103 
95 


Gilbcrt,  George   Portsea 

Giles,  Richard  Bobbett  Clifton 

♦Giles,  Richard  William  Clifton 

♦Gilí,  Hugh   Halifax 

Gilí,  Samuel   Pendleton 

Gilí,  Williani   Tavistoek 

Gilkea,  William   Leominstcr 

Gissing,  Thoinas  W  Wakefield 

Glaisby,  John  \ork 

Glaisyer,  Thomas   Brighton 

Glanfield,  George   Torquay 

*Glass,  John  T  Cheltenham 

Glew,  William   Selby 

Glover,  Samuel   Liverpool 

Gloyne,  Thomas  Iladíieid  Dewsbury 

Glyde,  John  William  Blandfovd 

Goddard,  Henry  Edward  Yarmouth 

Goddard,  Joseph  Leicester 

GoodalJ,  Henry   Derby 

Goodall,  Thomas  Eynsham 

Goode,  Charles   Congleton 

*Goodwin,  John   Lower  Clapton 

Gordelier,  Paul  W'illiam  Gibbs  Sittingbourno 

Go8s,  Samuel   Barnstaplc 

Gostling,  Thomas  P  Diss 

Gould,  Frederiek   Kingston-on-T 

Govau,  Alexander   Bfc  Andrews 

Gow,  Alexander  Wolverhanipton 

Granger,  Edwin  John   Upper  Clapton 

Gray,  Alexander  F  Edinburgh 

Gray,  Charles  Bilston 

Gray,  William  Rothwell 

Greaves,  Abraham  Ironville 

Grcaves,  John  Bakeweli 

Grcaves,  Richard   Ripon 

Green,  George  Selby 

Green,  James  Droitwich 

Green,  John   Birkenhcad 

*Green,  John   Deal 

Green,  Robert  Poynton  Witham 

Greenwell,  Willia'in  C  Gateshead 

Green  wood,  John   Harrogate 

•Gregorv,  George  Henry   Taunton 

*Greig,  William   Glasgow 

GriÜith,  Richard  Slough 

Grimth,  Robert   Carnarvon 

Grifliths,  Benjamín  Tredegar 

Grilliths,  William   Swansea 

♦Grindley,  Robert  D  Chester 

Groom,  William  Bishop   Liverpool 

Grounds,  George  Field  Bishop  Stortford 

Groves,  Edward  Hammersmith 

Groves,  Thomas  Bennett   Weymouth 

Groves,  Wellington  E  Blandford 
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Ycar  of 
Member- 
ship. 

1853 
1842 
1841 
1846 
1860 
1841 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1841 
1853 
1852 
1842 
1842 
1853 
1842 
1852 
1843 
1853 
1853 
18-19 
1853 
1849 
1859 
1860 
1842 
1853 
1857 
1841 
1858 
1853 
1846 
1855 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1852 
1842 
1842 
1852 
1853 
1842 
1854 
1842 
1853 
1842 
1847 
1842 
1853 
1852 
1848 
1841 


369 


536 
434 


383 
230 


203 


Gudgen,  George  B  Kimbolton 

Gulliver,  Walker  Job   Lutterworth 

Gurnell,  Thomas   Dartford 

Guy,  Guy  Helston 

Guyer,  «James  Bretfc   Torquay 

Gwatkin,  James  Thomas   Brighton 

Gwillim,  John  Colé   Mal  vera.  Link 

Haekman,  Leonard  L  Landnort 

Hadfield,  John   Congleton 

Hadfield,  William   Congleton 

HadHeld,  William  P  Ncwark 

Haigh,  Joseph  Lecds 

Haines,  John  Jenkins   Bromsgrove 

Hall,  George   ünddersíield 

Hall,  Henry  H.  F  Hull 

Hall,  John  Dean  Wycombe 

Hall,  John  Richard   Canterbury 

Hall,  Joseph   Salford 

Hall,  Richard  Brecon 

Hall,  Robert   Cambóme 

Hall,  Thomas   Grantham 

Hall,  Thomas  ííewcastle-on-Tyne 

Hallam,  Edvrard  Axbridgc 

Hallaway,  John   Carlisle 

♦Halliday,  William  Jabez   Manchcstcr 

Hallsworth,  Thomas   Manchester 

Hajn,  John  Nether  Stowey 

Hambrook,  John  B  Dover 

Hambrook,  Oddcn  Dover 

Hamilton,  John  T  Dublin 

Hamilton,  Julius   Poole 

Hammon,  Eichard  Folkestono 

Handley,  John   Wakeficld 

Hannell,  Edward  W  Rugby 

Hardie,  James  Dundco 

Harding,  James  John   Sndbury 

Hardman,  Thomas  B  Liverpool 

Haré,  Josiah  William   Harleston 

Hargraves,  Henry  L  Oldham 

Harold,  William  Battle 

Harpor,  Henry   Leamington 

Harrington,  Arthur   Roehford 

Harrington,  Richard  B  Rayleigh 

Harria,  George  Stamford 

Harris,  William  Harry  Northampton 

Harrison,  James  Parker  Carlisle 

Harrison,  Thomas   Leeds 

Harrison,  Thomas  Bradford 

Harrison,  Thomas  Nottingham 

Harsant,  William   Epsom 

Hart,  George  William   Hull 

Hart,  Hugh  Glasgow 

Hart,  James  Bol  ton 

Hartland,  James  Bristol 
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COUNTRY  MEMBERS  OF 


Yt-ar  of 
Mcmber- 
skip. 

1863 

1853 
1843 
1841 
!St2 
1861 
1848 
1853 
1853 
1853 
ls  17 
1842 
1857 
1853 
1853 
185Í) 
1845 
1853 
1845 
1842 
1842 
1846 
1815 
1847 
1842 
1853 
1818 
1853 
1853 
1853 

isa 

1853 

1853 

1845 

1853 

1862 

1812 

1846 

1845 

1845 

L842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1843 

1842 

1811 

1812 

1853 

185  i 

1853 

1853 

ls:,:{ 

1853 


Xo.  of 
Certiíicttte. 


563 


632 


447 


541 


285 


96 


2  16 


ÑAME. 


RESIDEXCE. 


•Hartley,  William  Congleton 

HarLshorn,  William  II  Ironbridge 

Harvey,  Jolin  Newark 

Harvpy,  Thomas   Leed9 

Hastiar,  Albert   Crnnbrook 

*Iía<selbv,  Tilomas  John   Goolo 

H at ful  1 ,  S obcrt  Deptford 

Hatrick,  llobert  II  Paisley 

Hatrick,  William   Paisley 

Hawkins,  Honry  Ford   Rugcley 

Hay  clon,  Frederiek  Walter   Fordingbridge 

Haydon,  Henry  William   Tivcrton 

*  Hay  es,  james  Great  Wariey,  ] 

Hnyman,  AlfVed  Nenth 

Hayward,  Charles   Manchester 

♦Hayward,  Charles  John   Lincoln 

Hayward,  Edward   Ipswieh 

Hayward,  Samuel  Henry  Gloucester 

Hayward,  "William  G  Rcading 

Head,  John  Lewes 

Headley,  Morris  Bridlington  Quay 

Ileald,  William   Sleaford 

Heathcole,  Thomas  Sari   Ncwcastle-under-Lync 

Heaton,  John  Scholes   Manchester 

Hcllowell,  Daniel   Leeds 

Hcming,  llobert  Sundcrland 

Hempstcd,  llobert  St.  Leouards 

Hcncierson,  John   Glasgow 

Hcnley,  Henry   Lymc  Regia 

Henshall,  John   Congleton 

Henson,  Matthew   Dunstablc 

Henthorn,  Joshua   Oldham 

Herington,  Joseph  Leighton  Buzzard 

Hcrn,  W  illiam  Henry   St.  Austell 

llewlins,  Edward   Leatherhead 

Heynes,  John   Capetown,  Cape  of  Good  Hopc 

Hibbert,  Walter  Neath 

Hick,  Alian  Wath-upon-Dearne 

Hick,  Joseph   Bradford 

Hiele,  Matthew  Bussey  Wakcfield 

Hickman,  Joseph  Frederick  Ncwbury 

Hicks,  Georgc  Rothesay 

Hifley,  Richard  James   Devonport 

Hiírírins,  Thomas  S  Hnddersfield 


Hi 


ggms, 


William   Chester 


Highway,  i  lenry  Walsall 

Hill,  John   Sheífield 

Mili,  Richard   Brnton 

Hill,  Simón  Plymouth 

Hill,  Thomas   Norwood 

Hill,  William   Manchester 

Hinchliffe,  Femad  G.  U  Manchester 

Hinds,  James   Coventry 

Hiñe,  Alfred   Beaminster 
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Year  of 
Member- 
ship. 

1858 
1842 

1853 

1847 

1853 

1852 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1841 

1843 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1860 

1841 

1841 

1857 

1845 

1853 

1851 

1853 

1859 

1856 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1842 

1846 

1851 

1855 

1853 

1842 

1851 

1849 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1855 

1851 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1855 


133 


13 

401 
174 


448 
214 


10 


104 


135 


Hingston,  Andrcw  H  Liverpool 

Hitchcock,  Charles  Edmuud   Oxford 

Hobson,  Charlea  Beverley 

Hodder,  Henry   Bristol 

Hoddy,  Benjamín   Halatead 

Hodgeton,  David    Brechin 

Hodgson,  Edward   Stoekton 

Hodkinson,  Henry  Macclcstield 

Hogg,  Henry   Bristol 

Hogg.  Thomas  Bidcford 

H oíd  en,  Richard  York 

Holdswortl),  Thomas  W  Birmingham 

Holland,  William  ,  Market  Deeping 

Hollier.  EUiott   Dudley 

Holt,  Georgc  Palmer  Bcxley  Heath 

Holt,  Richard  Wyltto   Scacombe 

Hooker,  Thomas  E  Wcllington 

Hooper,  Henry   Brighton 

Hopper,  Richard   Sundcrland 

Hopwood,  Henry  J.  S  Richiuond,  Snrrcy 

Hopwood,  Thomas  S  Riehmond,  Surrey 

Horncastlc,  Henry  Shelfield 

Horner,  Steplicn  Hartlepool 

Hornsby,  Georgc  G  Ckeltenham 

nornsby,  John  Harwood  Odiham 

llorsey,  James   Portsca 

Houghton,  James   Liverpool 

Hougl  i  ton ,  TI  íomas  O  x  ford 

♦Houghton,  "William   Presión 

Honiíon,  James   AYetherby 

Howard,  John  Manchester 

Howard,  John  Eliot  Stratford-le-Bo\v 

Howard,  Richard   Tunbridgc  Wells 

Howard,  Eobert  Stratford-le-13o\v 

Howrnan,  Philip  "Winchcombe 

Howorth,  James   Honeastcr 

Howson,  Thomas  B  Oxford 

Howson,  Thomas  J  Gatcshcad 

Hubbard,  Robert  William   Kenilworth 

Hudson,  Richard   Kendal 

Huggins,  Georgc  Tilomas  Barnct 

Hughes,  Edward   Altrincham 

Hughes,  Samuel  Stourbridgc 

Huíbert,  Robert  Skeat  Basingstoke 

Hulme,  John  Hughes   JNorwich 

Hulme,  Thomas  Oídham 

Humphreys,  Matthew   Nottingham 

Humphreys,  Thomas  Birmingham 

*Hunt,  Richard   AVinchestcr 

Hunt,  Thomas  Sundcrland 

Hunter,  David   Edinburgh 

Hunler,  John  Gosport 

Huntley,  John  Wiinborno 

Hurdon,  James   Appledore 


xxví 


COUNTEY  MEMBEES  OF 


Year  of 
Mcmher- 

k  1 1 1  it 

i     v0  nr 

j.i  f  v .  o  i 

Certifleat 

1 

1853 

1812 

1844 

1812 

1861 

619 

1860 
1853 

497 

1853 
1853 

1853 

306 

1861 

176 

18o2 

1854 

136 

1853 

1841 

1852 

105 

1842 

1842 
1853 

1853  • 

1855 

298 

1853 

1853 

1853 

18(52 

1859 

1855 

286 

1844 

1842 

1841 

1853 

1852 

1858 

390 

1853 

1841 

1841 

1853 

1818 

1841 

1863 

578 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1859 

465 

1847 

1848 

1853 

1845 

1853 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1842 

ÑAME. 





RKSIDENCE 


Hurman,  John   Bridgewatcr 

TTurst,  John   Loutli 

Hurst,  William  F.  H  

Husband,  Matthew   Exeter 

Hustwick,  Thomas  II  Hereford 

*Ieke,  Ilenry  Scott  Gloucester 

IliÜy,  Tliomas  Nuneaton 

Ingham,  Henry   Wellingore 

Ingham,  Richard  II  Manchester 

Isaac,  Georgo  Washington   Clifton 

«Tverach,  John  G  Kirkvvall 

Iverach,  William   Kirkwall 

Jaap,  John   Glasgow 

Jaekson,  Henry   Liverpool 

Jackson,  Thomas  Manchester 

Jackson,  William   Crediton 

Jackson,  William  George  Hartlcpool 

Jam  es,  John  Truro 

James,  John  Parry  Cardifí' 

Jamcson,  Walter  C  Bath 

Jefferson,  Ebenezer  W  Tottenham 

Jeflerson,  Peter   Lccds 

Jeflrey,  Eussell   Cheltenham 

Jenkins,  John  Peterchurch 

Jcnkins,  Joseph  ISott  ingham 

Jenner,  William  M  Sandgate 

Jennings,  John  Edgell   Southampton 

Jennings,  John  E.  H  Sheffield 

Jennings,  Keg  i n a  1  d  Here ford 

Jennings,  William  Halifax 

Jessop,  Jonathan   Halifax 

Jobson,  William  Üundeo 

Johnson,  George  Birrningham 

Johnson,  John  13  Uttoxeter 

Johnson,  John  H  Liverpool 

*J  ohnson,  Samuel  Liverpool 

Johnson,  Thomas   Leek 

Jones,  Charles  Birkenhead 

Jones,  Charles  Hanley 

Jones,  Charles  William  Carmarthen 

Jones,  David   Narbeth 

Jones,  Edward  Bowen   Carmarthen 

Jones,  Ellis  Powell  Rhyl 

Jones,  Humphrey   Llangollen 

Jones,  James   ISTewcastlc-on-Tync 

Jones,  James   Sal  ford 

Jones,  John  Aberdare 

Jones,  John  Holywell 

Jones,  Owen  Lewis   Liverpool 

Jones,  Samuel  Urwiek   Leamington 

Jones,  Thomas   Welshpool 

Jones,  Thomas  J.   Ncwport 

Jones,  William   Hastings 

Jones,  William   Liverpool 
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Year  of 
Meml'or- 
ship. 

1841 
185:3 
1863 
1857 
1859 
1842 
1846 
1852 
1853 
1852 
1861 
1841 
1854 
1848 
1841 
1844 
1853 
1853 
1861 
1853 
1843 
1813 
1847 
1841 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1842 
1841 
1853 
1853 
1858 
1853 
1854 
1853 
1853 
1859 
1842 
1842 
1853 
1843 
1858 
1854 
1863 
1841 
1844 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1842 
1858 
1843 
1853 


No.  of 
Certiflcattv 


340 
115 
473 


XAME. 


KESIDENCE. 


137 

418 


001 


234 
276 

299 


067 


187 


100 


Joños,  William  13  Kingston-on-Thames 

Jones,  William  Thorpe  Southwell 

♦Jones,  Williams  Withers  Bristol 

*Joy,  Francia  William   OardifF 

Jucld,  William  Christeliurek 

Judson,  Tilomas  Ripon 

Jull,  Thomas   Ilorsham 

Kecne,  Alfrcd  Leamington 

Keitb,  James     Aberdeen 

Kemp,  David   Portobello 

Kemp,  David  Skinncr   Bombay 

Kemp,  Grover  Brigbton 

Kemp,  Jolin   Brigbton 

Kemp,  William   Horncastlc 

Kendall,  Frcderick  Stratford-on-Avon 

Kendall,  George  Masham 

Kennedy,  William  Glasgow 

Kent,  Alfred   Basingstoke 

*Kent,  Frederick  William  ..Batli 

Kerniek.  Samuel  Penrosc  Cardift" 

Kernot,  Josepb   iVaplcs 

Kernot,  Septimus   Naples 

Kershaw,  James  Southport 

Kimbell,  Hcnry  Ivnowle 

Kinder,  Jobn   Glossop 

King,  Cbarles  Montague   Soutbend 

King,  Ellis   Soutbend 

King,  Josepb  Raymond  Bath 

King,  Thomas  Simmons   Rochcster 

King,  William  Sobam 

King,  William  George   Market  Drayton. 

Kinninmont,  Alexander  Glasgow 

Kirk,  Charles   Hartley  Bow 

Kirk,  Jobn   Maidstonc 

Kirk,  Thomas  Liverpool 

Kirkbride,  William   Penrith 

Kirkman,  George  B  Stamford 

Kirton,  Josepb  Bisbop  Hull 

Kitcbing,  Charles   Havcrbill 

Knapman,  Jobn  Exeter 

Knight,  Alfred   Márgate 

Knight,  Jobn   Cambridge 

Knight,  Josepb   Bath 

♦Knigbts,  Jobn  Atmore  Norwich 

*Knott,  Thomas   

Knowles,  Richard  John   Demerara 

Knowles,  John  J  Sandwich 

Laird,  William   Dundee 

Lamotte,  Thomas  Gallye   Bristol 

Lancastcr,  Henry   Croydon 

Lañe,  Josepb  ..."  Hanvpstead 

Langford,  William  King  s  Lynn 

Laugman,  Pctcr  Chatteris 

Lansdalc,  Kalpb  Wycombo 

Lasbam,  Jobn  Ilomford 


xxviii 


COUNTRY  MEMBERS  OF 


No.  of 
Certifícate 


]s:i 


138 

83 


310 


215 
436 


585 
■179 


139 
MI 
557 


ÑAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


Lathbury,  Robert   Liverpool 

Lavers,  Thomas  Howard   Blackhcath 

Law,  William   Forfar 

*Lea,  Charles  Wheeley   Worcester 

Lea,  Ilenry  Clairmont   Ilastings 

Lea,  John  Wheeley   Worcester 

Lea,  Samuel  Ellesmere 

Leaeh,  John   Crawley 

Lcadbetter,  "William  Austin  Melton  Mowbray 

Leay,  Joseph   Chileompton 

Leighton,  John  II  Durham 

Leith,  James   Edinburgh 

Lever,  William   Hastinga 

Lewin,  Edward  C  Boston 

Lewin,  William   Plymouth 

Lewis,  Thomas  Cooper   Bugby 

Lidington,  George  Bilston 

Limón,  Henry  Burgh 

Lindo,  Benjamín  Pover 

Lindsay,  Bobert   Edinburgh. 

Lines,  George  Hertford 

Linsley ,  Thomas  York 

Lister,  George  Cottingham 

Littleíield,  .James  Wavell  Yentnor,Isleof  Wight 

Lloyd,  Edmund  Eichmond,  Surrey 

Lloyd,  Fíenry  Eichmond,  Surrey 

Lloyd,  Henry  Peptford 

Lock,  William  Boston 

Loekyer,  (íeorge  Peptford 

Lofthouse,  James   Ilull 

Loggin,  Charles  Eredcrick   Stratford-on-Avon 

Long,  Alfred  Thorby  Bognor 

Long,  Ilenry   Croydon 

Long,  William  Elliot  Chiehester 

Longfield,  Josepli   Leeds 

Longrigg,  John   Apnleby 

Lord,  Charles   Todmordeu 

Lord,  Ellis   lio  elídalo 

Lovett,  John   Gloucestcr 

Lowe,  Charles  Surbiton 

Lowc,  Thomas  Liverpool 

Lowndes,  llervey   Stockport 

Loye,  Philip  Plvmouth 

*Luff,  William  Oxford 

Lumsden,  James  Peterhcad 

Lynch,  John  R  Manehestcr 

Mal)son,  William  Great  Yarmoutk 

Maefarlane,  Wardlaw   Edinburgh 

McPiarmid.  John  B  Peal 

Maekay,  John  Edinburgh 

Maekenzic,  Puncan   Edinburgh 

Macintosh,  Archibald   Hothesay 

Maddoek,  William  Tunbridge  Wells 

♦Madgwiek,  William  Butler   Andover 

Madge,  Jamos  C  Pevizes 
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1848 

1845 

1845 

1862 

1842 

1853 

1859 

1841 

1850 

1845 

1857 

1846 

1853 

1849 

1845 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1845 

1853 

1851 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1848 

1853 

1818 

1842 

1843 

1842 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1843 

1853 

1S57 

1845 

1853 

1862 

1859 

1853 


1N53 
1854 
1861 
1863 
1812 


No.  of 
Certifícate 


481 


311 


215 


392 
507 


10G 
621 


ÑAME. 


EESIDENCE. 


♦Maggs,  Samuel  Blouul  St.  Leonards 

Maggs,  Tilomas  C  Yeovil 

Maleham,  Henry   Sheífield 

Manby,  George   Southampton 

Manfielcl,  John  W  Salford 

Manifold,  John  J  Wcavcrham 

Mann,  Robert  Ncwcastlc-on-Tyno 

Manthorp,  ¡Samuel  Colchcster 

March,  Avilliam  Newark 

Marder,  James  Wood   Lyme  Rcgis 

*Maries,  Henry  Davies   Watford 

Marks,  George  Bradford-on- Avon 

Marlor,  Jabcz  Lees,  ncar  Oldham 

Marrison,  George  0. R  Tasmania 

Marsdcn,  Joseph  Middleton-on-Tees 

Marsh,  William  Ü  Sevenoaks 

Marshall,  John  Fcrris   Gainsborough 

Marshall,  Robert   Boston 

Marshall,  James  A  Waltham  Abbey 

Martin,  John   Bristol 

Martin,  Edward  W  Guildford 

Martin,  Thomas  Lcwcs 

Martin,  Thomas  Liverpool 

Martin,  Henry  G  St.  Albans 

Martyn,  John  Jones   Brighton 

Maskery,  Samuel   Liverpool 

Masón,  Joseph  W  Cirenecstcr 

Masón,  William  Hastiugs 

♦Masón,  William  W  Painswick 

Mather,  William   Mauchcstcr 

Maunder,  Alexander  Wcston-supcr-Mare 

Maunder,  Frcdcrick   Sheílield 

Mawson,  John  Newcastlc-on-Tyne 

Maynard,  Henry  Robert   Brandon 

Mays,  Robert  James  John   South  Shiclds 

Meadows,  John   Lcieestcr 

Mease,  Solomon  Nortli  ÍShields 

Mease,  Robert  D  North  Shields 

Meatyard,  Robert  Basingstoke 

Medcalf,  Benjamín  Ware 

Medcalf,  Ebenezer  Lower  Tooting 

Mcdd,  Joseph  Gloucester 

Medley,  William   Derby 

Mcdwin,  Aaron   Black heatk  Road 

Mclhuish,  John   Crediton 

Mcrcer,  Ñathan  Liverpool 

*Mcrcer,  Kicholas   Fairfield 

Meredith,  Edwin  Richard  Bristol 

Merrick,  Thomas  J  Northampton 

Merrywcathcr,  Charles  Leiccstcr 

*Metcalfc,  Christophcr  L  Hull 

*Metcalfc,  John  Sykes   Preston 

Millais,  Thomas  Jersey 

Miller,  Charles   Oxford 
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Member- 
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1843 
1853 
1847 
1862 
1812 
1863 
1853 

1811 
1811 
184-4 
1845 
1853 
1852 
3849 
1812 
1853 
1853 
1817 
1853 
1853 
185:1 
1852 
1849 
1841 
1842 
1844 
1848 
1842 
1853 
1842 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1845 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1841 
1861 
1852 
1815 

1853 
1841 
1858 
1862 
1846 
1853 
1812 
1853 
1853 
1862 
1842 
1842 


No.  of 
Certifícate. 


605 
579 


63 


513 


522 
580 


G37 
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RE9IDENCE. 


Miller,  Robert  P  lleading 

Miller,  Willinm  Hcnry  Sheffieíd 

Mitchell,  John   Manchester 

*Mohun,  Martin   üamsgate 

Mole,  William  Tingey   St.  Neots 

•Moon,  William  Hcnry   Ilfracombe 

Morgan,  William   Pillgwiully 

Morris,  Alfrcd  Philip  Stourbridge 

*Morse,  Gcorgc   Mortlake 

Morton,  Gcorgc  Stratford-le-Bow 

Morton,  Hcnry   liamsgato 

*Morton,  Jamieson   líamsbottoin 

Morton.  .John  Durham. 

Mos.s,  William   Carlislc 

Mount,  John   Manchester 

Mount,  William  Canterbury 

Mousley,  William  Rcdditch 

♦Mumbray,  Kobert  Goodwin  Hichmond,  Surrey 

Mumby,  Charles  Gosport 

Munday,  Edward  Smith   Worthing 

Murdoch,  David  Falkirk 

Murdoch,  Georgo   Glasgow 

Murdoch,  James  Glasgow 

Muricl,  Harry  Brooko   BHghton 

Muskctt,  James  Harleston 

Musson,  Tclemachus  G  Birmingham 

Naftel,  Thomas  P  Gucrnscy 

Napicr,  James  Edinburgh 

Narracott,  Hcnry  Torquay 

*\Negus,  Samuel   Northampton 

Newbery,  Hcnry   Bigglesvrade 

Newby,  William  Hcnry   Perth 

Newoome,  John  Grantham 

Newman,  Kobert   Bewdlcy 

Newman,  Thomas   Hartlcy  Eow 

Newman,  Walter  P  Falmouth 

Newton,  George  Newcastlc 

K  icholas,  John  Narberth 

Nieholls,  James   Stourbridge 

Nicholson,  Johu  Joseph   Sundcrland 

Nicol,  George  Pultcney  Town 

Nind,  George   Wandsworth 

Nix,  John  K  Billericay 

Noakes,  Richard  Brighton 

Noble,  Alexandcr   Edinburgh 

'Norrish,  James  Wandsworth 

Northcroft,  Jonathan  Plvmouth 

Norwood,  Thomas   Ilastings 

Oakey,  Joseph  Malpas   Preston 

Oldham,  William  Thomas  Wisbeach 

Oliver,  John   Liverpool 

•Olliver,  Gcorgc  Edward   Cranley 

Orange,  John   Portsca 

Overbury,  Henry   Alcester 
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1845 

1842 

1845 

1842 

1842 

1841 

1841 

1853 

1847 

1842 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1842 

1857 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1850 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1858 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1841 

1854 

1855 

1842 

1853 

1812 

1842 

1812 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1851 

1855 

1841 

1843 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1856 

1853 

1842 


No.  of 
Certifícate. 


312 


155 


453 


81 1 
313 


ÑAME. 


RESIDENCE. 


326 


Owen,  Griffith  Caernarvon 

Owen,  William   Newcastle-on-T3~nc 

Owlcs,  James   Bungay 

Owlcs,  John  Yarmouth 

Paine,  William   Canterbury 

Palk,  Edward  Southampton 

♦Palk,  .John   Exeter 

Palmer,  Charles  Fieldiug  Birmingham 

Palmer,  Faithful   Cheltenham 

Palmer,  Thomas  J  East  Grin.stcad 

Parker,  Edward  Carlislc 

Parker,  John    Birmingham 

Parker,  Matthew   Bath 

Parker,  Thomas  Halifax 

Parker,  William  lleury   Nottingham 

Parkes,  John  C  Woolwich 

♦Parkes,  John  P  Manehester 

Parkes,  Joseph   Atherstone 

Parkinson,  Robert  Bradtbrd 

Parkinson,  Thomas   Liverpool 

^Parnell,  John   Peterborough 

Parsons,  Edward   Barnstaplo 

Parsons,  William   Portsmouth 

Pasmore,  George   Portsmouth 

Patc,  Henry  Thomas  Ely 

Paterson,  William   Aberdecn 

♦Pattcrson,  Douglas  John   Mansfield 

Patterson,  George  Stamford 

Pattinsm,  Richard  John   Carlislc 

Paul,  Horace   Halstead 

♦Paulden,  William   Altrincham 

Payne,  Reuben  Craven  Bridgc water 

Peake,  Henry  Dover 

Peake,  James   Walmcr 

Pearce,  Thomas  Gloiuwstcr 

Pearman,  Henry  jNewport,  Monmoulh 

Pearson,  Charles  James   Swansca 

Peart,  David   Kwéll 

Peat,  Walter   Fareham 

Pcgg,  Herbert  Birmiughani 

Penney,  William  Poolo 

Penrice,  Joseph   Workington 

Peppercorn,  Benjamín   Lincoln 

Pertect,  Georgo   Portsea 

Perrins,  William  Worcester 

Perry,  Solomon   Tavistock 

Pertwee,  Alfred  E  Chelmsford 

Pertwee,  Edward   Komford 

Phillips,  Edward  James   New  por!,  Monmouth 

Phillips,  John  Newport,  Monmouth 

Phillips,  John  JJirraingham 

Phillips,  William  Thomas  Carmartheit 

Pickering,  Atkinson   llull 

l'ickering,  Henry   Lciccstcr 


xxxu 
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1841 

1845 

1848 

1859 

1853 

1841 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1859 

1853 

1842 

1842 

1802 

1852 

1845 

1840 

1853 

1855 

1  s  12 

1852 

1812 

1852 

1802 

3  Sil 

1846 

1853 

1853 

1852 

1855 

1855 

1842 

1853 

1841 

1857 

ISIS 

1841 

1859 

1852 

1842 

1853 

1852 

1841 

1855 

1851 

1841 

1842 

1854 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1841 


No.  of 
Certifícate. 


301 


2S9 


012 


656 


290 


248 


384 
114 


355 


302 


ÑAME. 
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Pickup,  John   Manchester 

Pickup,  Thomas  Hartley   Blackburn 

Pickup,  Varey  Salford 

♦Picnot,  Charles   Strood 

Pidgeon,  John  Taunton 

Pierce,  Edward  Lloyd   Shelton 

Pilley,  John   Boston 

Pillcy,  Samuel  Boston 

•Piquet,  John   Jersey 

Pissey,  William   Rayleigh 

Pitts," Robert  Christopher  JNorwich 

Plaec,  William  Thomas  Wakefield 

Player,  Edmund  Bristol 

Plomley,  James  Foulis  Rye 

Poeklington,  James   Sydeuham 

♦Poli,  William  Sheppard  Yarmouth 

Ponting,  Thomas  Cadby   Bristol 

Poolcy,  John  Carpenter   Bath 

Portvvay,  John   Bury  St.  Edmuuds 

Potts,  Thomas  Neweastle-on-Tyne 

Poulton,  John  Newton  Abbot 

Powell,  Edward  Winchester 

Powell,  Fredcrick  W  Leith 

Powell,  Jolm   Shaftesbury 

Power,  Edward   Walton-ou-Thames 

*Pratt,  Henry   Shipston-on-Stour 

Pratt,  John  Chichester 

Pratt,  John  Bradíbrd 

Pratt,  Kichard  Munton  Otley 

Priestlay,  Ileury   Pontefract 

Prince,  Henry  Taunton 

*Pring,  Walter  Taunton 

Prior,  Gcorge  T  Oxford 

Prockter,  Richard  Edgcumbe  Cheltenham 

Procter,  Joseph  Beverley 

#Procter,  William    •  ••••••   Settle 

Proctor,  Barnard  S  Ncwcastle 

Proctor,  William   Newcaslle 

l*roctor,  AVilliam  B  Newcastle 

♦Prosser,  Thomas  Evan   Colchester 

*Prott,  William   Hunetly 

Prout,  Bobeit  Milton  Abbot 

Prver,  William  Symes   Axminster 

Pullin,  Edward   Northampton 

Purdue,  Thomas  Witney 

*Pyne,  Joseph  J  ,   Manchester 

Eadford,  Isaiah  C  Devonr-ort 

Badley,  William  Valentino   Shcffield 

Kaimcs,  Richard  Edinburgh 

Rainey,  Edward  Spilsby 

Rait,  Robert  C  Partick 

Ralfs,  Henry  Charles  Brentford 

Ramskill,  Parsons   Leeds 

Randall,  Edward  Mayor   Southampton 
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No.  of 

Certiflcat 

1853 

1845 

1853 

1853 

1848 

1853 

1853 

1851 

1842 

1812 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1854 

206 

1852 

1859 

543 

1859 

408 

1842 

1841 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1857 

251 

1856 

1841 

1845 

1848 

1854 

109 

1842 

1849 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1859 

459 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1842 

1841 

1812 

1852 

1858 

483 

1853 

1852 

1853 

331 

1855 

193 

1842 

1854 

1855 

249 

1842 

1851 

ÑAME. 


KESIDENCE. 


Eandall,  Thornas  Wareham 

Randall,  William  Brodribb   Soutliampton 

Kandleson,  William   Whitehavcu 

Ranken,  James  Andcrson  Forfar 

Rank  in,  William  Kilmarnoek 

Kansom,  William   Hitchiu 

Ransome,  Thornas   Manchesíer 

Rastrick,  George  T  Geelong 

Rastrick,  John  Alfred   Woolwich 

líastrick,  Joscph  Liniugtón   Southsea 

Rastrick,  William  Hcnry  Portsca 

Pawdin,  Joscph   Jedburgh 

Rawle,  William   Melbourne 

Rayner,  John   Nottiugham 

Kayner,  John   Uxbridge 

*Rayner,  John  Charles   Uxbridge 

Rayner,  William  Shcerness 

Eeading,  Richard  Grant   Wanvick 

Readnian,  William   Leighton  Buzzard 

Redfern,  John  Ashby-dc-la-Zouch 

Redmayne,  Christopher  Wannigton 

Rees,  William  Henry  Dartmouth 

Reid,  David  Abcrdeen 

Reid,  John   Montrose 

Reid,  Neil  Perth 

Reilly,  Wrilliam  Charles  llampstead 

Reinhardt,  George   Leeds 

Reinhardt,  Johann  Christian   Leeds 

Rendall,  John  M  Torauay 

Reynolds,  Bichará   Leeds 

Reynolds.  William  Halesworth 

*Rhoács,  Frank  Spalding 

Rhodes,  James  Manchester 

Rich,  Thornas   Weston-super-Maro 

•Richards,  William   Falmouth 

Richardson,  Alien     Manchester 

•Richardson,  John  George  Frederick  Lcicester 

Richmond,  Robert   Leighton  Buzzard 

Rimmington,  Félix  U  Bradfbrd 

Ritson,  John  George   ¡Suuderland 

Ritson,  Thornas   Sunderland 

Roberts,  Albinus  St.  Albans 

Roberts,  Charles  Wrestbury 

Roberts,  Griffith  J  Iloiyhead 

♦Roberts,  Peter  Denbigh 

Roberts,  Thornas  A  Conway 

Robertson,  J  ames   Edinburgh 

♦Robertson,  Thornas  B  Cullen 

Robinson,  Benjamín   Pendleton 

Robinaon,  James  Mowld   Beverley 

Robinson,  Lev  i   Al  lord 

Robinson,  Ralph  Lynn 

Robson,  George   Durham 

Robson,  Thornas     Brightou 
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1853 
1847 
L842 
L853 
1853 
1842 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1 8 13 
1853 
1853 
1853 
181(5 
1853 
1853 
1853 

a 

1812 
1817 
1853 
1853 
L846 
1853 
1841 
1863 
1841 
1841 
1842 
1853 
1852 
184« 
1853 
1857 
1854 
1819 
1847 
1841 
1843 
1816 
1853 
1841 
184] 
1853 
1853 
1S53 
1817 
1813 
1853 
1842 
1848 
1854 


84 


219 


151(5 


2 

317 
239 
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RESIDENCB. 


Rodgerson,  William  Liverpool 

Roe,  Septimus  Snlisbury 

Rogers,  John   Ledbury 

Rogers,  John  Robinson  Honiton 

Rogers,  William  Mnidstone 

Rogerson,  Michacl   13radford 

Rome,  Robcrt  M  Langholm 

Rook,  Edward  Sittingbourne 

Rooker,  Abel  Chepstow 

Row,  Charles   Devonport 

Rowe,  John   Plymouth 

Rowlaud,  Thomas   Epping 

Rowland,  "William  8  Devizcs 

♦Russell,  Charles  J.  L  Windsor 

Russell,  Thomas   South  Shiclds 

Riist,  James  Thaxted 

Rutherford,  Thomas  H  Seaham  Harbour 

Sagar,  Henry   Leeds 

Salisbury,  John   Shcffield 

Salisbury,  William  Bryan  Leicester. 

Sanders,  Henry  Wotton   Bristol 

Sandiland,  Robcrt  B  Bicester 

Sangster,  John   Abcrdeen 

Satterley,  William  B  Guernsey 

Saunders,  David  Frico   llavcrfordwesl 

Saunders,  George  J  Oswestry 

Savage,  William  Dawson   Brighton 

♦Savage,  William  Wallace   Brighton 

Sawer,  Wrilliam   Nayland 

Sawyer,  Thomas  Ramsgate 

Sawyer,  James   Carlislo 

Saxby,  Henry   Lewes 

Scarrow,  William   Sunderland 

Schacht,  Frederiek  Georgo   Clifton 

Scott,  Edward  Birmingham 

Scott,  George   Bury  St.  Edmundo 

Seath,  Alexander  Dunfermline 

Seaton,  George   Chelmsford 

Seaton,  John  Love   Hull 

Selt'e,  Isaac   Bristol. 

Scvers,  Joseph  Kendal 

Sewell,  James  C  Shcffield 

Sewell,  Johu  Holmes  Swindon 


Seyde,  John  F. 


 Willenhall 


•  ••••••••  •  •  1 1 

Shaekel,  John  Webb   Maidenhead 

Shadford,  Major   Spalding 

Sharland,  Edmund  T  Bristol 

Sharp,  Benjamín   Liverpool 

Sharp,  Henry   Christchureh 

Sharples,  George  Preston 

Shattock,  John  Ta  un  ton 

Shaw,  Alexander  Henry  Stoekport 

Shaw,  John   Liverpool 

Shcnstonc,  James  B  Colehester 
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1853 
1857 
1848 
1852 
1853 
18 12 
1853 
1842 
1853 
1842 
1843 
1842 
1853 
1852 
1841 
1863 
1853 
1853 
1843 
1853 
1841 
1862 
1859 
1853 
1842 
1853 
1842 
1842 
1853 
1860 
1853 
1843 
1841 
1841 
1853 
1856 
1842 
1849 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1842 
1841 
1841 
1850 
1842 
1843 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1842 
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371 


277 


441 
454 


603 
31 

416 


109 


ÑAME. 


KESIDBKCB. 


Shcpherd,  James  Aberdeen 

Skepkcrd,  George  Prenlia  Guildford 

Sheppcrlcy,  James   Nottingham 

SUield,  George  Arbroath 

Shield,  Spooner   Liverpool 

Shillcock,  Josej)li  Bradley  Broniiey,  Kent 

Sidebottom,  William  New  Mills 

Silvester,  Joseph  Knntsford 

Sim,  James   Aberdeen 

Simonds,  William   Boston 

Simpsou,  John  IIull 

Simpsou,  Thomas  Stowmarkct 

Sinclair,  William  Aberdeen 

Sircom,  Richard   Bristol 

Sirett,  George   Buckingham 

Sirctt,  George  B  Buckingham 

Slayter,  George   Ecading 

Smale,  Richard  Bill  Oswestry 

Smalhvood,  John  Wright   Maccleslield 

Smart,  Nevill   Littlehampton 

*Smeeton,  Edward   Leeds 

♦Smeeton,  George  Ilenry   Leeds 

♦Smeeton,  William   Ironbridge 

Sinethurst,  Richard  L  Salford 

Smith,  Alfred   Tenterdeu 

Smith,  Ilenry   Eccleshall 

Smith,  Henry   Edinburgli 

Smith,  James  Russell  Woodbridge 

Smith,  James  S.  T.  W  Ilexhain 

♦Smith,  James  Taylor   Kilmarnock 

Smith,  John  Aberdeen 

Smith,  John  Southampton 

Smith,  Nathaniel   Cheltenham 

Smith,  Thoraas  Colchester 

♦Smith,  Thomas  Edinburgh 

♦Smith,  Thomas  J  Hull 

Smith,  William   Xorth  Shields 

Smith,  William   St.  Andrews 

Smith,  William   Sutton  Coldíield 

Smith,  Wrilliani   Woolwich 

♦Smith,  William   Abingdon 

Smith,  William   Bridlington 

Smith,  AVilliam   Brighton 

Smyth,  Walter  Merthyr  Tydfil 

Snapc,  Edward    . . . . .  Birmingham 

Snowdon,  George  Wrangham   Wimbledon 

Southall,  William   Birmingham 

Southall,  William,  jun  Birmingham 

Sowerby,  John  Carlisle 

Spencer,  Charles  Gravcscnd 

Spencer,  George   Lincoln 

Spencer,  Thomas  Wokingham 

•Spencer.  William  Henry   Burnham  Market 

Spiccr,  Thomas  East  Moulsey 
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480 

1  ts 
291 


492 


278 


491 


550 
292 


394 
170 
573 
149 
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Spokcs,  Petcr   Reading 

Spong,  Thomas  Willsden   Biggleswade 

Squire,  William   HanweU 

Sqoire,  William   Nottinuham 

Squirc,  William   Goole 

Stafl^rd,  William  Gloucester 

Standring.  Tilomas   Manchester 

♦Stanford',  Edward  C.  Cortis   Worthing 

Stantial,  John   Corsliam 

Steel,  David  Edinburgh 

Steel,  Hcnry   Sheííbrd 

Steel,  Samuel   Bccclcs 

Btepheni,  Thomas   Merthyr  Tydfil 

♦Stephenson,  Jolm  B  Edinburgh 

Sterriker,  John   Drifheld 

Stevens,  Gcorgo   Strood 

Stevens,  John   Birmingliam 

Stevenson,  Richard  Derby 

Steward,  Alfred   Yarmouth 

Steward,  Charles  S.  Dale   Yarmouth 

Steward,  John  Brierley  Hill 

Steward,  Josiah   Kidderminster 

Steward,  Theophilus   Kidderminster 

Steward,  William   Bridgenorth 

Stewardson,  Henry  Bedfwd 

Stiell,  Gavin  Dunfermline 

*Stirling,  George   Dunoon 

Stoddart,  William  Walter  Bristol 

Stone,  John  Exeter 

Stonham,  Thomas  G  Maidstone 

Stott,  William  Sowerby  Bridge 

Strange,  William  Bond   Bristol 

Strawson,  Henry  Crewkerne 

♦Street,  Edward  Cheltenham 

Stroud,  John   Bristol 

Stuart,  Charles  Wcolwich 

Sturton,  John   Peterborough 

Sturton,  Joseph   Cambridge 

♦Sturton,  Richard  Peterborough 

Suraner,  John  Birmingliam 

Sumncr,  Robert   Liverpool 

Sumner,  William   Birmingham 

Sutherland,  John   Aberdeen 

Sutterby,  Jonathan  N  Long  Sutton 

♦Sutton,  Charles  William   Stowmarket 

Sutton,  Francis   Norwich 

Swindclls.  Frederick  M  Blaekpool 

Tait,  William   Edinburgh 

Tanner,  Nieholas  William  Exeter 

Taplin,  Joseph  Bristol 

Tarzewell,  Richard  Braintrcf 

Tatham,  John  Walkingame   Barnstaple 

Tatham,  Leonard  F  Bradninch 

Tayler,  William  Henry  Warminstcr 
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Year  of 
Mcml>er- 
■bip. 

1842 

1842 

1841 

1852 

1818 

1854 

1850 

1842 

1841 

1848 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1846 

1852 

1846 

1862 

1846 

1853 

1842 

1853 

1849 

1841 

1859 

1850 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1857 

1842 

1853 

1853 

1853 

1841 

1863 

1843 

1847 

1853 

1853 

1842 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1841 

1857 

1842 

1843 

1853 

1853 


XA  ME. 


RESIDES  C 


550 


502 


417 


532 


342 


Taylor,  Edward   Roclidalo 

Taylor,  James  Manchestcr 

Taylor,  John   Preston 

Taylor,  John   Wakefield 

Taylor,  John  Usher   Bedford 

Taylor,  Richard   Rydc 

Taylor,  Sydney   Pcndleton 

Taylor,  Thomas  H  Manchester 

Taylor,  Williara  James   Middlesborough 

Teasdale,  Thomas  B  Darlington 

Teear,  John  Manshaw   Leicester 

Templeton,  John  Perth 

Thomas,  James   Bridgc,  Kent 

Thomas,  James   Hythe 

Thomas,  John  Cowbridge 

Thomas,  John  üoUiday  Boston 

Thomas,  Richard  Burnley 

Thomas,  Robcrt   East  Looo 

Thompson,  Andrew  Carlisle 

•Thompson,  Charles  Hcnry   Maidenhead 

Thompson,  Edward  Otley 

Thompson,  George  Alston 

Thompson,  Heury   Middlesborough 

Thompson,  Henry   Norwich 

Thompson,  John  Liverpool 

Thompson,  John  ,  ThirsK 

Thompson,  John  Robert   Bishopwearmouth 

Thompson,  Thomas  Uichmond,  Yorkshire 

Thompson,  Wilham   Sunderland 

Thonger,  Gilbert  Birminghtim 

Thorne,  John   Wellingborough 

Thornton,  Edward   Lymc  Regis 

Thornton,  John   Wedmore 

Thornton,  John  Barber  Dover 

Thornton,  Samuel   Exmouth 

Thurland,  Edward   Oxford 

Tiernan,  Robert   Liverpool 

Timothy,  Thomas  Norris   Reading 

Titherington,  Thomas  A  Liverpool 

Tollinton,  Richard  B  York 

Tomlinson,  Charles  Knowles..'  Lincoln 

Tonge,  James  Scawin  York 

Toone,  Joseph  Vidler  Warminstcr 

Townsend,  John  II  Bristol 

Tozer,  Richard  John   Exeter 

Tribe,  John   Chatham 

*Trix,  John   Exeter 

Trueman,  "VYilliam   Durham 

Tryon,  William  George  Portsea 

*Tuck,  Francis   Oxford 

Tuck,  William  Henry  Gosuort 

Tucker,  Charles   Bridport 

Tucker,  James  Gloucester 

Tuff,  John  Rnfield 
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Year  of 
Member- 
ship. 

1842 
1851 
1848 
1853 
1856 
1854 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1859 
1841 
1842 
1862 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1845 
1853 
1842 
1842 
1842 
1847 
1842 
1841 
1853 
1842 
1846 
1842 
1848 
1857 
1860 
1854 
1861 
1853 
1848 
1842 
1841 
1851 
1853 
1842 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1842 
1853 
1859 
1847 
1816 
1862 
1853 
1856 
1861 
1853 
1853 


No.  of 

Certifícate 


261 
265 
162 


516 


694 


75 
266 
343 
595 


517 


660 

110 

602 


Tunley,  John   West  Bromwich 

Turner,  Frederick  E  Holywell 

Turner,  John  A.   Liverpool 

Turner,  Bobert    Oundfo 

Turner,  Walter   Mold 

Turner,  Williain  llenry  Oswestry 

Turney,  Samuel  B.  Plymouth 

Turton,  Luke    Bradford 

Turton,  Thomas  J  Howden 

•Twinberrow.  John  Worcester 

Tylee,  John  P   Bath 

Upplcbv,  Henry  Leamington 

*Underaown,  Frederick  William  . .  F arnhain 
Urquhart,  James  . . . . Aberdeen 

Vciteh,  James  Dunse 

Veitch,  Williain   Shildon 

Vincent,  Philip   Fulham 

Vose,  Thomas  Liverpool 

Wain,  William   Bipley 

Wainwright,  Jamen   York 

Waite,  Joseph  Cheltenham 

Walker,  Edward  Newcaatle-on-Tyne 

Walker,  Edward  Hawxl>y   Doneaster 

Walker,  George  Clarke  Jersey 

Walker,  John   Bradford 

Walker,  AVilliam  Malmesbury 

Walker,  William  Henry   Southport 

Walkinton,  William   Tenby 

Wall,  William  James  Tottenham 

Wallworth,  David   Maldon 

Walmsley,  Samuel  Kingston-on-Thames 

Walsh,  Edward   Manehester 

♦Walsh,  Edward   Oxford 

Walter,  Joseph   Horneastle 

Walton,  John   Sunderland 

Warburton,  Thoma9   Chowbent 

Ward,  James   Falkingham 

Ward,  William   Shcllield 

Wardle,  William  Henrv   S  alvbridge 

Warrior,  William   ,  ...   Northallcrton 

Waterqll,  Georgc   Nottingham 

Waterall,  Georgc  Edtrárdfl   Nottingham 

Waterfall.  William  Neweastle-on-Tyne 

Watkins,  George  H.   Walsall 

Watkinson,  Thomas   Cinderford 

•Watson,  David    Kettcring 

Watson,  Edward  M  Worle 

Watson,  Henry  Cambridge 

*Watson,  James   NewcastÍe-on-Tyne 

Watt,  James   Haddiugton 

Watts,  Henry  Thomas   Manchester 

Watton,  Edward  Worcester 

Wavell,  John   llyde 

Wearing.  William   Lancaster 
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607 


ISO 

156 


67G 
16 


73 

474 


531 


Wearing,  Williaiu  Hcnry  Liskeard 

Weaver,  Frederick  Wolverhampton 

Webster,  Edwin  P  Ne\vcastle-on-Tvne 

Webster,  Samuel  M  Warrington 

Welcb,  Charles   Nottingham 

Weller,  George   Windsor 

Wellington,  Frederick  G.  N  South  Petherton 

Wellington,  James  Martin   Oakham 

Wellman,  Williaiu  Richard   Jersey 

Wells,  Edwin   Ludlow 

Welsh,  Alexander   Dalkcith 

West,  Henry  James   Coventry 

West,  William  Henfield 

Westmacott,  George   Manchester 

T\  harrio,  Decimus   Liverpool 

♦Wheeler,  Francis   Norwich 

Wheeler,  James  Edward   Rvde 

Wheeler,  John  Chipping  Sodbury 

Whimpray,  John  Lancaster 

Whitall,  James   Cliertscy 

White,  Frank   Nottingham 

White,  Robert  Rowles   Dursley 

White,  Thomas   Bilston 

Whitehead,  John  Rochdalc 

♦Whitfield,  John   Scarborough 

Whitíield,  John   Worcestcr 

Whitfield,  John  Lockley   Worcestcr 

Whitlock,  Edwin   Salisbury 

Whittaker,  Ellis   Salford 

Whittakcr,  Will  iam  Runcorn 

Whittle,  Samuel   Leigh 

Whitwell,  John   Thirsk 

Wibmer,  Lewis  Michael   Tunbridge 

Wice,Jonathan  Haigh   Wakcfield 

Wiekhara,  William  Dcptford 

Wigg,  John  Goddard   Lynn 

Wiggin,  John   Ipsuich 

Wild,  David  Oldham 

Wild,  Joseph   Hvde 

Wilde,  Eli  Manchester 

Wilkes,  David  Bredon 

Wilkes,  Doctor  Tyers  Upton-on- Severa 

Wilkes,  Seth  Martin   Tewkcsbury 

Wilkes,  William  Bromyard 

Wilkinson,  William   Manchester 

Williams,  Edwin  Manchester 

♦Williams,  Henry  Lcvi   Newport,  Monmouth 

Williams,  Joel  D  Bodmín 

Williams,  John   Leamington 

Williams,  Philip  Horsham 

Williams,  Robert   Liverpool 

♦Williams,  Thomas  Kemble   Welchpool 

Williams,  Walter   Hereford 

Williams,  William   Haverfordwe 
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COUNTItY  MF.MBERS  OP 


Yi>;ir  of 
Wember- 
ship. 


1814 

1855 
1853 


18(30 
1853 
1855 
1842 
1854 
1841 
1842 
1856 
1842 
1853 
1842 
1853 
1852 
1846 
1853 
1842 
1853 
1852 
1842 
1842 
1844 
1858 
1854 
1850 
1856 
1812 
1812 
1842 
1846 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1845 
1841 
1852 
1841 
1853 
1853 
1855 


No.  of 
Ccríifk-ute. 


171 

152 
303 


254 


111 


360 

521 
255 


153 


224 
34o 


UESIDENCE. 





Williamson,  James  Ilunslet 

Wills,  Tliomas  D  Barnstaple 

Wilshaw,  James   Wordsley 

Wilson,  Edward   Sheffield 

Wilson,  James  Edinburgh 

Wilson,  John   Harrogate 

Wilson,  Joseph    Penrith 

Wilson,  Tliomas   Bradford 

Wilson,  William  York 

Wine,  John   Bristol 

Wing,  Tliomas  N  Mellon  Mowbray 

Wingate,  Stephen   Gloucester 

Witherington,  Tliomas   Woreester 

Withey,  William  Henry   Stroud 

Wood,  Edwin   Aborsychan 

Wood,  Benjamin  Halifax 

Wood,  Edward   BrightOD 

Wood,  Henry   Brentford 

Wood,  John  Edward   Harlow 

Wood,  William  Webb   Pontypool 

Woodeoek,  Page  I)  Lineeln 

*Woodcock,  Joseph  Leieester 

Woods,  William   Woreester 

Wooidridge,  Tliomas   Windsor 

Woolley,  Daniel   Stoekport 

*Woolley,  George  Stephen  Mancliester 

Woolrieh,  Tliomas   Stone 

Wootton,  William   Wolverhampton 

Wortley,  John  Durham 

Wrcaks,  George  D  Sheffield 

Wreaks,  Tliomas  Peaeock  Glossop 

Wright,  Cliarles   Manchester 

Wright,  George  Warren  Maeclesfield 

Wright,  James  Chesterfield 

Wright,  Joseph   Ardwick 

Wright,  William  Liverpool 

Wyatt,  Samuel   Tottenham 

Wylde,  James  Manchester 

Wyley,  John   Coventry 

Young,  James  11  Edinburgh 

*Young,  John   Sunderland 

Young,  Tonkin  St.  Ivés 

Youngman,  Edward   Bury  St.  Edmunds 

♦Youngman,  Kobert  Cambridge 
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ínt,  William  H  London 

Bannick,  Henry  Stokes   London 

Barber,  William  Jas  London 

Brewster,  Grodfrey  W  Cambridge 

Brown,  Henry  F  London 

Buss,  Thomas  London 

Chadwick,  Henry  London 

Charity,  William  Alford 

1  'alias,  John  London 

Dann,  Edward   London 

Hindsley,  Henry   London 

Lee,  James  London 

Mackey,  John  B  London 

Morgan,  William  B.   London 

Byder,  William  Henry   Birmingbam 

Sawyer,  Henry  Bamsgate 

Scholefield,  Henry   London 

Selleck,  Edward   London 

Steele,  John  W  London 

Sylvester,  Paul  Birmingham 

Townsend,  Charles  London  ' 

Turner,  George  Honiton 

Walker,  Henry  London 

Walker,  William   Malmesbury 

Were,  Ellis   London 

Wood,  John   London 
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Ycnr  of 
Admiasnn. 

>To.  of 
Certifica  te. 

1819 

76 

1802 

698 

18o7 

665 

1858 

510 

1859 

562 

1862 

677 

1846 

424 

1854 

551 

18o4 

374 

1860 

626 

1860 

608 

18o7 

597 

1860 

589 

1859 

644 

18»3 

576 

18o3 

346 

1855 

496 

1852 

208 

1857 

577 

18o6 

419 

1862 

692 

1859 

699 

1861 

683 

1853 

611 

1862 

700 

1861 

674 

1  A/11 

1861 

630 

1853 

376 

1853 

527 

1851 

380 

1859 

648 

1860 

599 

1853 

281 

1858 

613 

1853 

547 

1854 

466 

1856 

617 

1853 

395 

1853 

590 

1851 

351 

1859 

566 

1861 

610 

1853 

368 
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Alexandcr,  William  Peckham 

Allcock.  Christopher   Nottingham 

Arpies,  Robert  „.„  Clapham 

AshtoD,  John   Belper 

Austin,  Henry  Félix   Lontlon 

Bailey,  John  Bassatt   Reading 

Barker,  Matthew  Mark   York 

Barnes,  Edwin  Durhnm 

Barnsby,  Robert  David   Tours 

Bartlett,  James   Bath 

Bass,  James  London 

Bearcroft,  Richard  James  Cheltenham 

Bell,  William  Henry   Whitehaven 

Benger,  Frederick  Badén   Harlovr 

Bennett,  George   Blandford 

Bennett,  Robert   Lincoln 

Berger,  Volcy   Clapham 

Blaekburn,  írancis  Ramsgate 

Blaekman,  Thomas   Woolwich 

Bloye,  Henry   Holt 

Boiid,  Purnell   Brislol 

Bourdas,  John  London 

Bray,  John   Crediton 

Briggs,  James  Aston   Tipton 

Broughton,  Samuel  R  Wrexham 

Brown,  Francia  James   Weston-super-Ma  ro 

Browne,  Henry  Robert   Deptford 

Chapple,  Edwin   Bideford 

Chater,  Edward  Mitchcll   Watford 

Christopher,  James  Crickhowell 

Coles,  John  William   Camberweü 

Clayton,  Henry   Lewisham 

Cleave,  Charles  T  Chndleigh 

Colby,  John   Brighton 

Cook,  William  Grautham 

Cornelius,  James  Clapham 

Cornisb,  William  Brighton 

Crarknell,  Benjamin   Halesworth 

Cutting,  Thomas  John   Selby 

Daincs,  Thomas   London 

Delvcs,  George  Tunbridge  Wells 

Duffin,  Thomas  Wakefield 

Evans,  William  H  Haverfordwest 
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1856 

46 1 

1859 

649 

1851 

646 

1853 

336 

1856 

55  1 

1862 

678 

1855 

690 

1860 

x657 

1858 

511 

1861 

631 

1853 

611 

1858 

569 

1858 

525 

1855 

548 

186o 

591 

1851 

529 

1860 

621 

1863 

695 

1856 

138 

1856 

581 

1860 

684 

1859 

571 

1856 

57  1 

L854 

561 

1861 

572 

1860 

600 

1859 

673 

1861 

633 

1853 

353 

1859 

615 

1858 

675 

1861 

631 

1861 

653 

1853 

472 

1861 

686 

1861 

635 

1856 

489 

1859 

593 

1855 

572 

1862 

679 

1859 

629 

1856 

587 

1857 

478 

1856 

300 

1  853 

no*  \ 

330 

1856 

451 

1852 

680 

1860 

615 

1857 

512 

1861 

65 1 

1853 

216 

1860 

636 

1858 

659 
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Featherstone,  John  1*  Londou 

Fernelc}',  John  William  Grantham 

Fidel,  Albert  James   Oxford 

Fisher.  William  F  Londou 

Fleetwood,  Tlionms  Stratford-ou-Avon 

Flcsher,  Sanderson   Searborough 

Flcteher.  John   Cambcrwell 

Franeis,  Koberr  D  Hishop'a  Castle 

Francis,  Thomas  Harper  Dulwich 

Garland,  Alfred  Philip   Hereford 

Gething,  William  B.  ..  Lineóla 

Giddings,  William  II.  C  Londou 

Gray,  Frederiek     Londou 

Green,  Conrad  Samuel   Stratford-on-Avon 

Grieves,  Austin  Stirling  Ludlow 

Grifliths,  Alfred  William  Londou 

Grindley,  William   Chester 

Grosvenor,  Frederic.   Hanley 

Groves,  Henry    Weymouth 

Hall.  Thomaa  Hownrd   Southampton 

Ilardy,  Samuel  Croft  Hirmingham 

Hirkman,  William   Manchoster 

Hill,  William    Kdinburgh 

Hinton,  Henry  Archibald     Londou 

Hoddcr,  Alfred   Bristol 

nodges,  William  Jtamsgato 

Holgate,  Walter   Liverpool 

Holloway,  Tilomas  Henry  Sydenham 

Holroyde,  William  Henry  Hradford 

Hooper,  Frank  Londou 

Hugnes,  Hugh  Grilnth   Holyhead 

Hiighe»,  Bogcr  Chester 

James,  John  ...SwaflTliam 

Johnson,  Joscpli   Londou 

Jones,  John  Edwards   ...Cardigan 

Jones,  Walter  William   Brecon 

Jones,  Peter  Cooke  Londou 

Jones,  líobert  William  Greenwuh 

Keene,  John  Brighton 

Kitehin,  AVilliam  Henry  Whitehavcn 

Laurcns,  Frederic  Lempricre   Jersey 

Lawrence,  Henry  Stratford.  Esscy 

Lee,  John  William   Liverpool 

Linford,  John   Canterbury 

M'Intyre,  Peter  S  Warkworth 

Marks,  Nelson  S  CardiíT 

Marrack,  Philip   Crediton 

Meadow*.  Henry  Gloucestor 

Mee,  Gcorge  Woolwich 

Morgan,  David  \berayron 

Morgan,  William  Richmond 

Morris,  Henry  Liverpool 

Nesbit,  John    Bcrwiclc 
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Ycor  of 

A  lllIU    sli  )U 

No.  of 
Certifícate 

MlVi 

1857 

482 

1857 

581 

1856 

520 

1852 

530 

1853 

354 

1857 

542 

1860 

666 

1847 

425 

1853 

413 

1858 

582 

1859 

565 

1853 

422 

1856 

439 

1855 

440 

1858 

544 

1853 

545 

1848 

250 

1862 

668 

1860 

647 

1853 

463 

1854 

638 

1856 

452 

1853 

316 

1853 

188 

1859 

639 

1853 

356 

1857 

475 

1853 

349 

1855 

651 

1863 

697 

1853 

509 

1853 

687 

1861 

662 

1855 

656 

1847 

33 

1857 

606 

1855 

409 

1857 

691 

1860 

575 

1853 

221 

185& 

320 

1856 

498 

1861 

625 

1860 

705 

1855 

664 

1856 

427 

1861 

688 

1855 

560 

1863 

694 

1862 

681 

1853 

253 

1860 

663 

1861 

669 

ÑAME. 


KESIDENCE. 


Oliver,  John  Hamer   Salop 

Orion,  Thomas  J  JS'uneaton 

Owles,  Edward  John   Southampton 

Paine,  Standen  Brighton 

Parrott,  John  S  Birmiugham 

Pearson,  George  B  Leeds 

Pearson,  Henry  Jack.son   Louth 

Peel,  James   Canterbury 

Penton,  Charles  W  Maiclstone 

Pcrtwee,  Frederic   London 

Powers,  Edward   Stourbridge 

Preston,  Kiehard  London 

Keynolds,  Arthur  Wat t on 

Kiohards,  Charles  Weyinoutli 

K  iehardson ,  Kobert  ípsw ieh 

Koberts,  Albinus  John   Horsham 

Kolfe,  William  A  Wokingham 

Sanvnson,  Kobert  George   London 

Sanders,  Albert  John   Sandgate 

Sarsfield,  William   Purham 

Saxby,  Henrv   Lewes 

Seholeh'cld,  Arthur  Basingstoke 

Seott,  Thomas   Birmiugham 

Sidley,  Thomas  Insall  Edinburgh 

Simpson,  Arthur  Lankester   Stowmarket 

Smith,  Joseph   Birmiugham 

Smith,  William   Glasgow 

Smith,  Kiehard  Keigate 

Spearing,  James   Southampton 

Stark,  William  Geddes  Dundas,  Canadá  Wt. 

Steevens,  Joseph  G  Guildford 

Stevens,  Henry  William  Colchcster 

Strawson,  George  Frederiek   Crewkerne 

Sturtou,  John  Kowland   Peterborough 

Swann,  William  H  London 

Symes,  Charles  Thornbury 

Taplin,  Frederiek   Bristol 

Tayler,  George  Spratt  Harrogate 

Taylor,  Herbert  I)  Manehester 

Taylor,  John  N  Lincoln 

Thompson,  Henry   Leatherhead 

Tiplady,  Frederiek   York 

Towers,  Kobert  Ulverston 

Trollope,  William  Thomas  Yarmouth 

Tuck,  John   Trovvbridge 

Tyler,  Henry  Wing  Leieester 

Utley,  Alfred  London 

Videon,  Charles   London 

Wadsworth,  Kiehard   Prcston 

Ward,  Joseph   JSuneaton 

Ward,  Philip  D  Halifax 

Waites,  Edward  William   Koss 

Wnlkington,  Thomas  James   Tenby 
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Certificute. 

1856 

596 

1860 

682 

1853 

456 

1856 

455 

1857 

503 

1851 

114 

1855 

442 

1854 

359 

1856 

670 

1863 

696 

1859 

643 
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Waugh,  Alexander   Southampton 

Welborne,  George   Grantham 

West,  Robert  G  Liverpool 

Weston,  Charles   Lincoln 

Wheldon,  Henry  William  London 

Whitfield,  Henry  Worcester 

Williams,  David  Martin  Truro 

Willraott,  William   Bristol 

Willsher,  Stephcn  Henry   Tentorden 

Wink,  John  Adam   Edinburgh 

Young,  William   Banbury 


ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


WHO  HAVE  PASSED  THE  MINOR  EXAMINATION. 


Year  of 
Admission. 

No.  of 
Certifícate. 

1853 

704 

1853 

441 

1856 

424 

1851 

352 

1857 

710 

1861 

722 

1861 

711 

1862 

758 

1850 

393 

1862 

767 

1856 

437 

1857 

712 

1857 

691 

11*62 

772 

1861 

692 

1863 

784 

1859 

587 

1856 

745 

1859 

601 

1856 

681 

1860 

626 

1858 

536 

1856 

765 

1855 

461 

1852 

178 

ÑAME. 


RESIDENTE. 


Ambros8e,  John  D.'L  Putney 

Allingham,  George  Samuel   London 

Arnold,  Spencer   Maidstone 

Attfield,  John   London 

Baker,  Thomas  Blandford 

Barlow,  John   Birmingham 

Barnitt,  John   Leeds 

Barton,  Frederick  George   Leicester 

Baxter,  George  Chester 

Beal,  Edmund  John  Harlow 

Bell,  William  M  Stonehouse 

Bell,  James  Alfred   Brighton 

Bell,  William   Bedford 

Bisset,  George  M  Edinburgh 

Blane,  Gilbert  Mauritius 

Borchert,  Theodor  Berlín 

Bothamley,  Valentino  Newark 

Brayshay,  Thomaa   Stockton-on-Tees 

Brett.Bobert   Bath 

Brew,  John  A  Brighton 

Brooks,  Frederick   Tunbridgo  Wells 

Brown,  Charlea  Hills  Devonport 

Brown,  George  «Great  Driffield 

Brown,  John   jjondon 

Buchanan,  James  Edinburgh 
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Burt,  Jamos   Harrogate 

Camcron,  William   Edinburgh 

Capcrn,  Alfrcd  Bedford 

Capner,  William  M  Biriningham 

Carteighe,  Miehaol   London 

Chavo.  Franois  William  l'xbridge 

Christian,  John  O  Douglas 

Churohyard,  Kobert  L  Bungay 

Clapham,  Kdward   Lceds 

Oleare,  Samuel  W  Bodmiu 

Clingan,  William  M  Edinbnrgli 

Cocking,  Thomas  Maldon 

Coles,  Ferdinand  London 

Conder,  Gcorge   Walworth 

Dale,  George  William  Chiehestcr 

Dallas,  Clement   Woodbridgc 

Dakin,  John  Chcster 

Davenport,  John  Motealf  London 

Davis,  Frank  Pratt   Newbury 

Davis,  Kiehard  Walworth 

Dickins,  Bonjamin   Stratford-on-Avou 

Downea,  Robert   Stockport 

Earland,  William  Hay 

Eminson,  John  M.  O  Gainsborougli 

Kvans,  John  Jamos  London 

Farr,  Archer  Lambeth 

Fleeming,  William   Wolverhampton 

Fowler,  Charles  Henry   London 

Fox,  Kdward  M  Falmouth 

Fuller,  Ira  Thomas  Boceles 

Fuller,  Thomas  Gilbert   Burntisland 

Gilí,  Levi  John  Bridport 

Goddard,  George  Lowestoft 

Goldfinch,  George   London 

Gowland,  Wrilliam   Suuderland 

Green,  James   Bath 

Grifíith,  William  Kcnry  Bristol 

Grimwood,  Willinm   Ipswich 

Haines,  John  Jenkins  Bromsgrove 

Harden,  Charles   Bristol 

Harrow,  Henry   Tnnbridge  AVells 

Harvey,  Sidney   London 

Hawkes,  James   Birmingham 

Heathorn,  Alfred   Beading 

II i ck man,  William   Maidstono 

Hicks,  James  Selliek   Kast  Looc 

Hill.  Francia  Leeds 

Hodgkinson,  Charles   Leiccster 

Holmes,  Kdward  M  Chelsca 

Holmes,  William  C  London 

Hopgood,  Kiehard  Cooper  Chipping  Norton 

Hoskin,  Montague  -lohu  Bobcrts  ..Southanipton 
Hughes,  Joshua   Crickhowcll 
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1857 

496 



Hunueman,  Charlee  Juliua   

Hauovcr 

1847 

56 

London 

1858 

532 

Ingall,  Joseph  

Wath-unon-Dearue 

1860 

629 

Bristol 

1856 

666 

Jaekson,  Warwiek   

Colehester 

1852 

184 

Kdinburgh 

1854 

479 

Jefferson,  Thomas   

Cambridge 

1855 

380 

Loudon 

1863 

788 

Llanfachraith 

1853 

338 

Ilowdcn 

1861 

763 

llvde 

1859 

589 

King,  James  

Bristol 

1853 

541 

Laming,  AVelbeny   

Market  liasen 

1854 

345 

Leighton,  Thomaa   

Kdinburgh 

1859 

708 

London 

1855 

399 

Carnarvou 

1861 

701 

Long,  Frank  

Brighton 

1859 

795 

Guildford 

1848 

265 

Lufl',  Hcnry  Thomas   

Poplar 

1860 

638 

Marriott,  rVederiek  T  

Rugby 

1860 

618 

New  fon  nd  lamí 

1856 

734 

íSouthampton 

1847 

148 

Matlhews,  William  

London 

1861 

726 

Maxwell,  George  Xeal   

Biggleswado 

1858 

533 

Greenwieh 

1859 

631 

Mcrriek,  Charles  .James  

Mnnehester 

1859 

790 

MUler,  Thomas  Henry   

Crediton 

1856 

591 

Monger,  Hamilton  Staeey  

Stroud 

1858 

545 

Bristol 

1858 

506 

Muskett,  Edwin  Burrell  

Holt 

1863 

789 

London 

1855 

391 

Hdinburgli 

1851 

450 

Nosworthy,  Robort  

Lxetcr 

1860 

643 

Holsworthy 

1859 

579 

balishury 

1858 

623 

Partridge,  William   

Dudley 

1859 

780 

Paamore,  Frederic  Rich  

Chelsea 

1859 

749 

Stratford-ou-Avou 

1856 

452 

Pearson.  Edward  Sraith  

Liverpool 

1863 

781 

Durhain 

1859 

791 

Godalming 

1855 

611 

Potts,  Robert  Alfrcd   

London 

1860 

750 

Preston,  Jo9eph  Classon  

London 

1857 

713 

Knightsbridgc 

1862 

792 

London 

1858 

540 

Rawliug,  John  Wray   

Wisbcaeh 

1856 

524 

Pembroke  Doek 

1856 

613 

Guildford 

1853 

294 

Rhind,  William  W  

Berwiek 

1859 

703 

Dumfries 

1859 

659 

London 

1856 

430 

Pwllhcli 

1857 

460 

Woolwieb 
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511 

1861 

709 

1862 

782 

1853 

572 

1860 

634 
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RESIDENCE. 


Robinson,  Williani  P  Liverpool 

lioso,  Alfred  London 

Boutledgc,  Hcnry   London 

Saer,  David  Protliero  Pembroke  Dock 

Scott,  Joseph  Bobinson   ShefHeld 

Scruby,  William  Yull  Romford 

Soymour,  Georgc  Oldbnry 

Simpson,  Ilenry  David   Lontb 

Simpson,  Bobert  Edinburgh 

Sitnpson,  Tbomas  Walsall 

Siras,  Francis  M.  B  Colehcstor 

Slack,  John  Lawrencc   Ormskirk 

Slator,  Tbomas  Boslon 

Specchly ,  Georgc  Petcrborougli 

Stewart,  James   Kirkcaldy 

Stonehain,  Philip  London 

Swenden,  James   Darlington 

Taplin,  George  Batb 

Tasker,  Williani  London 

Tbomson,  Jobn   Kdinburgb 

Tieftrunk,  Julius  London 

Tilden,  Wm.  Augustus   London 

Todd,  Tbomas  Edinburgh 

Tolbort,  Thomas  W.  H  Dorchester 

Towl,  Edward  Loudou 

Umney,  Charles   Bedford 

Warner,  John   London 

Watson,  Frederick  Fakenham 

"Watts,  John  London 

Watts,  John  Newton  London 

Weller,  James  William  Bloxwich 

Western,  Samuel  Jobn   Leicester 

Wigg,  Henry  John  Lynn 

Wilson,  Thomas   Stowmarket 

Wilson,  Walter  Wm  Birmingbam 

Wilson,  Wrilliam   Slough 

Wilkinson,  Georgo   Manchestor 

Williams,  Thomas   Carmarthen 

Willmott,  Edwin  London 

Wills,  Donglas  Lewishani 

Wilson,  Charles  Wallace  London 

Winterbottom,  James  Oldham 

Wyman,  John  Sanderson   Alcester 

Young,  John  Musselburgh 

Young,  Eobert  Fisher   Gringley-on-the-Hill 


REGISTERED  APPRENTICES. 


ÑAME. 


BESIDING  WITH  TOWN. 


Alderson,  Frederick  H.  ...Mr.  Hempsted   St.  Leonards 

Aldham,  Charles  James  ...Mr.  Seaton  Chelmsford 

Allanson,  George  Mr.  Allanson  Harrogate 

Alien,  E.  Ransorae   Messrs.  Chapman,  Bros.  Ipswicíi 

Alien,  Samuel  Stafford   ...Mr.  Beale   Hemel  Hempstcad 

Allison,  Richard  R  Mr.  Howorth  Doncaster 

Allott,  Frederick   Mr.  Greaves   Bakewell 

Amoore,  Alfred  Stares.  Messrs.  Bandall  &  Sons  Southampton 

Anderson ,  John  Brown  . . .  Mr.  Rogerson  Bradford 

Andrews,  Enos  Mr.  Croppcr  Long  Sutton 

Andrews,  George  II  Mr.  Smith  Wal  worth 

Aplin,  Benj.  D  Oyley   Mr.  Hill  Norwood 

Applegate,  Sidney   Mr.  Applegate  Upper  Holloway 

Appleton,  Robert   Mr.  Wilson   Sheffield 

Atkinson,  Edward  F  Mr.  Kirton  Hull 

Atkinson,  George  John  ...Mr.  Wilson   Harrogate 

Atkinson,  John  P  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Morton.Louth 

Atwood,  John  Charles  Mr.  Cracknell   Loudon 

Autton,  John  Rydon   Mr.  Hall   Loudon 

Backhouse,  Noah  Mr.  Rowntree   London 

Badcock,  Henry   Mr.  Peat   Lymington 

Bagshaw,  James   Mr.  Handley  Wakefield 

Bamber,  John  K  Messrs.  Savory  &  Moore... London 

Barber,  Harry   Ward  and  Co  Richmond,  Yorks. 

Barber,  Tora   Mr.  ELing   Rochester 

Barber,  William   Mr.  Nunn  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Bardsley,  William  Mr.  Hicholson   Highbury 

Barlow,  John  Podmore   ...Mr.  Barlow   Manchester 

Barnett,  Elijah  Wm  Mr.  Wood  Worcester 

Barnett,  Thos.  James   Mr.  Golding  London 

Barrett,  James   Mr.  Merryweather  ...Leicester 

Barry,  Henry  Messrs.  Ritson  &  Sons...Sunderland 

Bartlett,  Ebenezer   Mr.  Mather  Reading 

Barton,  Frederick  Mr.  Wilson  Bradford 

Basker,  John  Perkin  Mr.  Heald   Sleaford 

Bass,  Charles  William   Mr.  Lovett   Gloucester 

Batchelor,  George  H.  W. . .  .Mr.  Watts   Chatham 

Bate,  Henry   Mr.  Davies   Cbester 

Bateman,  Thomas  H  Mr.  Tabor   Salisbury 

Battman,  Thomas   Mr.  Wright  Manchester 

Beach,  Tom  Clarko   Messrs.  Lea  &  Co.  ...Great  Malvem 

Beach,  Weslev   Mr.  Beach   Bridport 

Beale,  Chas,  óeorge   Mr.  Atkius   Salisbury 

Beale,  Fred.  Wilson  Mr.  Atkins   Salisbury 

Beatón,  Walter   Mr.  Beatón  London 

Beattie,  James   Mr.  Gordelier  Sittingbourne 

Beattie,  John  Mt.  Mackay  Edinburgh 

Bearan,  Alfred  James   Mr.  Matthews  London 
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1850 

1859 
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1860 

1856 

1860 

1854 

1858 

1857 

1858 

1862 

1856 

1856 

1864 

1862 

1857 

1860 

1860 
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1860 
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1853 

1860 

1856 

1854 

1858 

1859 

1857 

1859 

1861 

1860 

1861 
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BESIDDTG  WIT1I 


TOWN. 


Bcddard,  John   Mr.  Croas  Shrewsbury 

Bedford,  Joseph  Mr.  Bolton   Dover 

Beilby,  Miohael  Messrs.  Goode &  Son  ...Congloton 

Bell,  Rich.  Edward   Mr.  2íoakes  Brighton 

Bennington,  William  Mr.  Mortimer   Sidmoutk 

Benson,  James  Levett  ...Mr.  Dalwood   Sherbornc 

Bentley,  William  J  Mr.  Pryer   Axminster 

Berrell,  Charles   Mr.  Farmer   London 

Bingley,  Frederick  B.  ...Mr.  Tanner  Exetcr 

Bingley,  Richard   Mr.  Tanner  Exeter 

Bird,  Chas.  John   Mr.  Bird  Worcestor 

Bird,  David  L  Mr.  Wilson  Canterbury 

Bishop,  William  Mr.  Gay   Stroud 

Bishop,  Wm.  M  Mr.  Bird  Worcester 

Blaekbourne,  Henry  J.  ...Mr.  Jeffery  Horncastlo 

Bland,  Percy  Owen   Mr.  Fox   London 

Blaxall,  Arthur  S  Mr.  Blanchflower   Loddon 

Blundell,  Joseph  A  Mr.  Groves  Weymouth 

Blyth,  Wm.  James  Mr.  Hurworth   York 

Bolton,  Edgar  Benj.   Mr.  Fairbank  Woolwich 

Bolton,  Frederick  Wm.... Mr.  Claremont   London 

Bonnett,  Frederick  Mr.  Price   Bridgend 

Bo wen,  J ohn  Thomas   . . .  Mr.  Parker  Bath 

Bowler,  Harvey  F  Mr.  Hitchcoek   Colchester 

Boyd,  John  Mr.  Cornish   Brighton 

Bradley,  Edwin  S  Mr.  Parker  Derby 

Bradley,  John  Perry  Mr.  Parker  Birmmgham 

Brereton,  MatthewB.  ...Mr.  Mabson   Yarmouth 

Bridges,  Charles  Wm.  ...Mr.  Biscoe   London 

Brinsmead,  Thomas  J.  ...Mr.  Fowler  Torrington 

Brock,  George  Walter  ...Mr.  Fairbank  Woolwich  • 

Brooks,  Samuel  Brewer...Mr.  Lawton   Wakefield 

Brooks,  Thomas  Mr.  Swift   Soalding 

Brough,  Henry  James  ...Mr.  Boyco   Windsor 

Brown,  Edward  Mr.  Dutton  Birkeohead 

Brown,  James  ...Messrs.  Gardner  and  Ainslie  ...Edinburgh 

Browne,  James   Mr.  West   Coventry 

Brownen,  George   Mr.  Sharp   Christchurch 

Bucklee,  Marmaduke  W.  Mr.  Bucklee   London 

Bulgin,  William  Mr.  Groves  Blandford 

Bullock,  Frederick  Mr.  Parkes  Manches ter 

Burbidge,  Edwin   Mr.  Maitland  London 

Burdock,  James  Mr.  Eeading   Warwick 

Burlingham,  Frederick  ...Mr.  Johnson   Birmingham 

Burton,  John   Mr.  Parker  Derby 

Burton,  Joseph   Mr.  Wick   Sheftield 

Butler,  Edward  D.  B  Mr.  Penney   Poole 

Butler,  Edwin  Mr.  Dowman  Southampton 

Campbell,  Rubert   Mr.  Mackay   GalashieU 

Canning,  Charles  W  Mr.  Keene   Leamington 

Cantrell,  William  S  Mr.  Tylee   Bath 

Carr,  John   Mr.  Scarrow  Sunderland 

Carró,  Joseph  Mr.  Tylee   Bath 
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Carrd,  Louis  C.  A  Mr.  Tylee   Bath 

Carrington,  Ebenezer  T.   Mr.  Toone   Warminsler 

Cárter,  Thomas   Mr.  Dresser   York 

Cartner,  David  Mr.  Bell   Carlisle 

Cave,  Alfred   Messrs.  T.  &E.  Anderson  London 

Chambers,  William  Mr.  Dresser   York 

Chapman,  Francis  C  Mr.  Green   Droitwick 

Cherrington,  Arthur  O.  ...Mr.  Thoraas  Boston 

Clampitt,  Richard  V  Mr.  Tanner  Exeter 

Clarke,  Willoughby   Mr.  Brown  Oxford 

Clarkson,  Sidney  Mr.  Macarthy   ...  Romford 

Clayton,  F.  C.  ...Messrs.  Harvey  &  Reynolds  ...Leeds 

Colé,  Alfred  Mr.  Groves  Haramersmith 

Colé,  George  Messrs.  Ereaut  &  Son  Jersey 

Collier,  Thomas   M.  Collier   Sheftield 

Collier,  William   Mr.  Collier  Sheffield 

Cooke,  Charles  Fletcher...Mr.  Jones   Hanley 

Cooke,  Francis  Mr.  Kershaw  Southport 

Cooper,  Arthur  Cecil   Mr.  Blandford   London 

Cooper,  Frcderick   Mr.  Cooper  ...Leicester 

Cooper,  Henry  Mr.  White   Nottingham 

Copland,  Herbert   Mr.  Anthony  Bedford 

Cornish,  Thomas  Robert...Mr.  Cornish   Penzance 

Coulson,  Ilenry   Mr.  Coulson   Searborough 

Coulthard,  Christopher  ...Mr.  Harrison  Carlisle 

Court,  Alfred   Mr.  Reading   Warwick 

Coward,  John  Sénior  Mr.  Butler   Pontefract 

Cozens,  William  Mr.  May  Keading 

Crease,  James  R  Mr.  Mackay   Edinburgh 

Crussell,  James  W  Mr.  Cooper  London 

Curtis,  Albert  Augustus... Mr.  Churchouse  Chard 

Dale,  George   Mr.  Hughes   Altrincham 

Dalrymple,  David  H  Mr.  Chapman  Bristol 

Dalrymple,  William   Mr.  Luir*  Oxford 

Davies,  David   Mr.  Williams  Cardigan 

Davies,  Francis  P  Messrs.  Southall  Birmingham 

Davies,  Robert  John   Mr.  Robcrts   London 

Davies,  William   Mr.  Coleman   CardifF 

Davison,  William   Mr.  Greaves   Bakewell 

Dawson,  James  Henry  ...Mr.  Telfer   Oxford 

Dawson,  John   Mr.  Goddard   Yarmouth 

Dean,  Samuel  Mr.  Fox   London 

Denne,  Henry  Mr.  Kint;don   London 

Diaper,  Albert  Mr.  Banfield   Bury  St.  Edmuuds 

Doashon,  Edvrard   Mr.  Dodshon   Sunderland 

Doney,  Francis  Goss   Mr.  Wagstaff  London 

Donkin,  James  Ewbank...Mr.  Nicholson  Sunderland 

Doughty,  Edward  T  Mr.  Doughtv  London 

Douglas,  Archibald  H.  ...Messrs.  Árgles  &  Co....Maidstone 

Draper,  Henry  Foulger  ...Mr.  Arnold  Norwich 

Duberl}-,  George  Smith  ...Mr.  Owcn   Highbury 

Dumolo,  John  Thomas  ...Mr.  Parker  Birmingham 

Duncalfe,  Richard    Wellington,  Salop 
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1863 
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1861 

1861 

1845 

1857 

1862 

1853 

1861 

1854 

1863 

1862 

1864 

1857 

1851 

1864 

1859 

1855 

1863 

1855 

1859 

1864 

1860 

1861 

1861 

1860 

1862 

1855 

1858 

1855 

1859 

1863 


TOWN. 


Dyson,  Walter   Mr.  Taylor   Pendleton 

Earnshaw,  Benj .  Ií  ing  . . .  Messrs.  Garratt   Ru^by 

Eason,  John   Mr.  Gilkes   Leominster 

Eastman,  Jabez  Mr.  Clark  Hackney 

Edwards,  Charles  R  Mr.  Gunn  Harrow 

Edwards,  Frederick  H....Mr.  Mcdcalf  Lower  Tooting 

Eland,  Edward  F  Mr.  Telfer   Oxford 

Elliot,  Robert  John   Mr.  Steward   Yarmouth 

EI1Í8,  Henry   Mr.  lloberts  London 

Ellis,  Henrv  Brook   Mr.  Collins   Bristol 

Emerson,  John   Mr.  Emerson   Hartlepool 

Emslev,  Joseph  Mr.  Pratt  Bradford 

Epps,  "Frankhn   Mr.  Epps  London 

Evans,  Alfred  Paget  Mr.  Cutting  Leamington 

Evans,  Edward   Mr.  Bancroffc   Ruthin 

Eve,  Charles   Mr.  Wilson  Holloway 

Ewens.Frederick  Thomas  Mr.  Morris   Cheltenbam 

Fairley,  Robert  Mr.  Mackay  Edinburgh 

Fancourt.  John   Mr.  Lavers   Blackheatli 

Farrar,  William  Mr.  Heming   Sunderland 

Fenn,  Charles  Draper  ...  Messrs. Ferris  and  Co....  Bristol 

Fever,  William   Mr.  Cuthbert   Bedford 

Finlay,  James  L  Mr.  Aitken   Edinburgh 

Finch,  Thomas   Mr.  Aitkin   Edinburgh 

Fitt,  Fras.  Ed  Mr.  Fitt   Barking 

Flood,  William   Mr.  Goodman  Exeter 

Foggitt,  Thomas   Mr.  Smeeton   Leeds 

Forbes,  William  T  Mr.  Forbes   Reigate 

Forth,  William   Mr.  Headley   Bridlington 

Fosbrooke,  Fred.  J.  R....Mr.  Hiekley  London 

Foster,  Thomas  TJ  Mr.  Weston  Sleaford 

Fox,  William  Robert  Mr.  Fox   London 

Franklin,  Alfred  Mr.  Hunt  Winchester 

Garside,  Thomas   Mr.  Garside  Southport 

Gibbs,  Thomas   Mr.  Steward   Yarmouth 

Gilliatt,  William   Mr.  Gamble  Grantham 

Gillies,  John  Whitfield... Messrs.  Retson  &  Sons  Sunderland 

Gillies,  Wm.  Jonathan  ...Mr.  Dunn  St.  Austell 

Goodchild,  Nathaniel  ...Mr.  Wood   Brighton 

Goodrham,  Edward  John  Mr.  Crook   Farnham 

Goodwin,  Charles  S  Mr.  Chapman   Ipswich 

Goodwin,  Medmer  Mr.  Telfer   Oxford 

Gowan,  Peter  ...Messrs.  Duncan,  Flockart,  &  Co.Edinburgh 

Gray,  Thomas  Mr.  Banks   Birmingham 

Gray,  William   Mr.  Banks   Birmingham 

Greatrex,  Thomas  Jas.  ...Mr.  Andrews   London 

Green,  Edwin  G  Mr.  Greaves  Bakewell 

Grcen,  Isaac   Mr.  Phillips  Coventry 

Gregory,  Richard   Mr.  Layers   London 

Greig,  Francis   Mr.  Mackay  Edinburgh 

Grigor,  William  Mr.  Macfarlan  Edinburgh 

Hadley,  Thomas  Mr.  Harris   Hereford 

Hall,  Alfred  Richnrd  Mr.  Lawrence   Kensington 
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Halsey,  Bennet   Mr.  Husband  Exeter 

Ilam,  Charles   Mr.  Foatcr  Collumpton 

Hamilton,  Hcrbert  B.   ...Mr.  Savage   Brighton 

ankin.  Frcderick   Mr.  Horncnstle   London 

Harland,  Richard  Thos.  ...Mr.  Dresser   York 

Harley,  Edward   Mr.  Foster  Ludlow 

Harpér.  George   Mr.  Dcek   Cambridge 

Harper,  W ni.  James   Mr.  Gent   Macelesficld 

Harris,  Henry  Wm... Messrs.  Ford  and  Miller...Reading 

Harrison,  George   Mr.  Harrison  Shefficld 

Harrison,  Stephen   Mr.  Breary  Douglas 

Haslam,  Frederiek  B  Mr.  Dakin   Poplar 

Hatch,  Richard  M  Mr.  James  Bognor 

Hatehard,  Stephen  Mr.  Huggins  Alresford 

Hatchett,  Thomas   Mr.  Hemiugway   London 

Head.  John  T  Mr.  Head   Leves 

Heald,  Alfred  John  Mr.  Barlev  Wisbeach 

Heald,  John  Aulsebrook   Mr.  Sinimberghi   Borne 

Hiekman,  Frederiek   Mr.  Dowman  Souíhanipton 

Highway,  Matthew  H.  ...Mr.  Caddick   Newcastle-u.-Lyne 

Hill,  William     Mr.  Rowe  Plymouth 

Hoare,  James  Raper   Mr.  Gigncr  Chelsea 

Hodgkinson,  John  S  Mr.  Brookcr   Macelesficld 

Holden,  Abraham  HobsonMr.  Handley  ..Wakefield 

Holland,  "William   Mr.  Sibary  Lougton 

Holmes,  John  Thomas  ...Mr.  Botham   Mauchcstor 

Holmes,  Walter  Murtón. ..Mr.  Mohun   Ramsgate 

Holmwood,  William  C.  ...Mr.  Coppock  Bridport 

Holt,  George  F.  W  Mr.  Obbinson   Sleaíbrd 

Holt,  William  Henry  Mr.  Poulden   Altrincham 

Horn,  William  Mr.  Longrigg  Appleby 

Howes,  Thomas  M.... Messrs.  Grev'ille  &  Taylor  Korthampton 

Hudson,  John  William  ...Mr.  Pratt   Bradford 

Hughes,  Thomas  Jones  ...Mr.  Hughes   Holyhead 

Humphries,  Henry  A  Mr.  Grounds  Ludlow 

Hutchinson,  Marshall  H.  Messrs.  Macfarlan  ...Edinburgh 

Hiñe,  Frank  Mr.  Brown  Coventry 

Isherwood,  James   Mr.  Greenwell   London 

Ive,  William  Mr.  Lawrence   Kensington 

Jackson,  Charles  Fred.  ...Mr.  Collings   Bristol 

Jaekson,  John  Messrs.  Wilson  &  Co.  Bradford 

Jackson,  John  E  Messrs.  Argles  &  Co.  Maidstono 

Jakins,  George  S  Mr.  Golding   London 

Jeflery,  Henry  Mr.  Sharland  Bristol 

Jelly,  Stephen  J  Mr.  Simpson   Hull 

Johnson.  Eli  Mr.  Harrison  Nottingham 

Jones,  Cynric   Mr.  Ellis   Abergcle 

Jones,  Frederiek  Wm.  ...Mr.  Jones   London 

Jones,  Hugh  H  Mr.  Bañero ft  Ruthin 

Jones,  Jas.  Davenport   ...Mr.  Marston  Ludlow 

Jones,  John  Reed   Messrs.  Garratt  Rugby 

Jones,  Richard  Edward  ...Mr.  Jones   Carmartlicn 

Jordán,  Edmund  H  Mr.  Chubb  London 
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1862 
1863 
1860 
1864 
1861 
1861 
1858 
1860 
1857 
1863 
1855 
1857 
1857 
1853 
1858 
1851 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1862 
1859 
1859 
1857 
1861 
1862 
1855 
1858 
1857 
1861 
1860 
1855 
1859 
1847 
1857 
1859 
1860 
1857 
1857 
1862 
1853 
1860 
1858 
1855 
1859 
1864 
1858 
1858 
1857 
1856 
1864 


Judson.  Charles  W  Mr.  Judson  Kipon 

Keen,  John  Mr.  Stock  en   London 

Kcmp,  Francis   Mr.  Smeeton  Leeds 

Kent,  Tliomas  E  Mr.  .Kent   London 

Kineh,  Kdward   Mr.  Kinch   Henlev-on-Thames 

King,  James  TTnrman  ...Mr.  Stroud  Bristol 

Kingcrlcy,  William  8.  ...Messrs.  Shadford  &  Co.Spalding 

Kitc.  John  C  Mr.  King   Roehester 

Knight,  Benjamín   Mr.  Maggs  Yeovil 

Knowles,  John  Hiles  Mr.  Anthony  Bedford 

Lacey,  Richard   Mr.  Arnold   jSorwich 

Lacey.  Walter  Mr.  Meredith   Bristol 

Lalce,  John  líinton  Mr.  Tighe   Kxeter 

Lamplough,  John   Mr.  Stevenson   Perby 

Langley,  William  Mr.  Tylec   Bath 

Lavers,  Thomas  F  Mr.  Laven  Lewisham 

Lawrence,  George   Mr.  Wright   London 

Leppard,  James   Mr.  Williams  Horsham 

Lees.  James  Mr.  Clarke  Bichmond 

Lightf'oot,  John    Mr.  Shepheard  Chester 

Lindley.  Win.  Walker  ...Mr.  Evans  Swansea 

Livermore,  George  Mr.  Goodger  London 

Llewelyn,  John   Mr.  Lister  Cowbridge 

Llewellyn,  Brter  Mr.  Phillips   Carmarthen 

Lock,  Kdward  Mr.  ITaydon   Fordingbridge 

Lovatt,  John  Hammond  Mr.  Wilshaw  Wordsley 

Ludi;ater.  Alfred   Mr.  Gordelier   Sittingbourne 

Luí!',  William   Mr.  Lufl'.  Oxford 

MeCabe,  Pnnbar   Mr.  Macfarlan   Edinburgh 

McGcorge,  William   Mr.  Carruthers   Bumfries 

Machón,  Edward   Mr.  Parkes   Manchcster 

Mackmurdo.  Edwd.  L.  ...Mr.  Mackmurdo   Kdmonton 

Maine,  Phillip  B  Mr.  Wills   Barnstaple 

Malin,  Edinund  C.  M.  ...Mr.  Iluggins  Barnet 

Mauby,  Thomas  Mr.  Chenery  Jpswich 

Marrack,  George   Mr.  Searle   Crcditon 

Martin,  Benjamín   Mr.  llandley  Wakeficld 

Martin,  Frederic  Mr.  Chandlcr   Márgate 

Martindale,  William  Mr.  Thompson   Caríisle 

Masón,  John   Mr.  Masón  Hastings 

Mathias,  Thomas   Mr.  Jones   Narberth 

Mathews,  John  II  Mr.  Bluett  Beading 

Matthews,  Charles  Mr.  Gostling  Diss 

Matthews,  Frederick  W.  Mr.  Baker  Jslington 

Mandson,  Joseph  W.    ...Mr.  Maunder   Sheffieid 

May,  Augnstus  S  "Mr.  Greemvell   London 

Metealte,  Chas.  J  Mr.  Maitland  London 

Metcalfe,  Wilson   Mr.  Davis   Harrogate 

Midgley,  Charles   Mr.  Einimington   Bradford,  York 

Midgley,  J .  E  Messrs.  Lynch  &  Wilkinson. . . Manchcster 

Midglc}',  John  James   ...Mr.  Eeinhardt   Hull 

Miller,  Duncan  S  Mr.  Pooley  Bath 

Mingay,  George  M  Mr.  Wigg   King's  Lynn 
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Mitchell,  Ilobert  Durno  Mr.  Tabor  Salisbury 

Moir,  Alexandcr  Mossrs.  Macfarlaa  ...Edinburgh 

Monkhouse,  Joshua   Mr.  Davies  Gainsborough 

Moore,  Abraham   Mr.  White  Birmingham 

Moorc,  Geo.  Jamos   Mr.  Stroud  Bristol 

Morley,  Edward  Mr.  Asling  Spalding 

Morley,  George  Mr.  Wheelor  Hackney 

Morris,  William  Mr.  Hardman   Kirkham 

Moysey,  William   Mr.  Moon   Ilfracombc 

Moverley,  Robert   Mr.  Dingley   Maidstonc 

Murrell,  John  Friday  ...Mr.  Maynard  Brandon 

Nelson,  William  Mr.  Atherton  Nottingham 

Newby,  John   Mr.  Hughes   Altrinchum 

Ncwcombe,  Henry  A.  ...Mr.  Baker  Lewisham 

Nix,  John  Beard  Mr.  Nix  Billericay 

Oakes,  George  Mr.  Pauldcn  Altrincham 

Oldfield,  Francis  Mr.  Bolton  Dover 

Oliver,  Ilobert  Dawson... Mr.  Smith   Southampton 

Orerton,  William   Mr.  Fowke  Staíford 

Owles,  James  John  Mr.  Ow  les  Yarmontli 

Padwick,  John   Mr.  Sharp  Christchurch 

Palmer,  Alfred  Neobard  Mr.  Coleman  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Palmer,  Robert  FrederickMr.  Salisbury   Leicester 

Palmer,  William  Francis  Mr.  Woodward  Nottingham 

Park,  John  Mr.  Pratt   Bradford,  Yorks. 

Parker,  Henry  Walker...Mr.  Binge  London 

Parkes,  Ilobert   Mr.  Townsend   Burton-upon-Trcnt 

Parrott,  Edward  John  ...Mr.  Towle  Ardwick 

Peareey,  Herbert  A  Mr.  Biggs  London 

Philpot,  Arthur  Walter...Mr.  Wimblc  Maidstonc 

Pickup,  Robt.  Lausdale  .  Mr.  Pickup   Manchcstcr 

Picton,  John  T  Messrs.  Picton  &  Hatton...Warrington 

Pissey,  William  F  Mr.  Pissey  Rayleigh 

Pistrucci,  Filippo  ......... Mr.  King   London 

Pitman,  John   Mr.  Feudick  Bristol 

Poore,  James  E  Mr.  Brew   Brighton 

Postans,  Arthur  Wm.  ...Mr.  Banfield  Bury  St,  Edmunds 

Power,  Thomas  M  Mr.  Williams  Nottingham 

Pratt,  Albert  Edward  ...Mr.  Smith  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Pratt,  Josoph  Mr.  Loggin   Stratford-on-Avon 

Price,  Thomas  Mr.  Laen   Pembroko  Dock 

Priestley,  Henry   Mr.  Priestley  Sheliicld 

Prime,  Thomas  Robert... Mr.  Cupiss  Diss 

Provost,  John  Arthur  ...Mr.  Chaston   Lowcstoft 

Prust,  Richard   Mr.  Brend  Swansea 

Pryce,  Alfred  C  Messrs.  Picton  &  Hatton...Warrington 

Pullen,  WiUiam  H  Mr.  Parkes  Atherstone 

Quinlan,  Joseph  Mr.  Times  London 

Rae,  John  Inglis  Mr.  Mackay   Edinburgh 

Rainnie,  Alexander   Mr.  Stewart   Edinburgh 

Rastrick,  Robert  Joseph  Mr.  Rastrick  Southsea 

Ray,  William  Herbert  ...Mr.  Holman  Barnet 

Rayner,  Gilmour  G  Mr.  Brend  Swansea 
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Rea,  Jaraes  Parker  Mr.  Rea  London 

Redford,  Edward  A  Mr.  Nicol   Edinburgh 

Reed,  Alfred   Mr.  Gordelier   Sittingbourne 

Rees,  Howell   Mr.  Howell   Camden  Town 

Rees,  Josepk   Mr.  Williams  Cardigan 

Rhodes,  Francis  Mr.  Ogden  Manchester 

Richardson,  Joseph  H.  Messrs.  Balkwill  &  SonsPlymouth 

Riekards,  J.  Edwin   Mr.  Grieves   Ludlow 

Ritchie,  John  Mofíat  Mr.  Medley   Derby 

Rivers,  Henry  Mr.  Hornsby  Odiham 

Roberts,  John  L  Mr.  Sibary  Longton 

Roberts,  CUarles  Mr.  Handley  Wakefield 

Roberts,  Thomas  E  Mr.  Joaes  Rbyl 

Robertson,  A.  G  Messrs.  Macfarlan  &  Co.  Edinburgh 

Robinson,  James  F — Messrs.  Picton  &  Ilattoii  Warrington 

Rochford,  Percy  Mr.  Burden   London 

Rogerson,  Herbert  G.  ...Mr.  Rogerson   Bradford,  Yorks. 

Rogerson,  William  J.  ...Mr.  Rogerson   Bradford,  „ 

Rollinson,  Thomas  Mr.  Wilshaw  Pensnett 

Romana,  Thomas   Mr.  Cutting   Selby 

Rosselloty,  John  C  Mr.  Couch  Islington 

Salmón,  Henry  L  Mr.  Moore  Brighton 

Samuel,  James  Burck.  ...Mr.  Herington  Leighton  Bozzard 

Sartin,  Samuel  Robert  ...Mr.  Anderson   London 

Saúl,  William  Benjamín  Mr.  Pring   Taunton 

Saúl,  William  W  Mr.  Prior   Oxford 

Savage,  George  Henry  ...Mr.  Savage   Brighton 

Sawdon,  Frederick  John  Mr.  Coulson   Scarborough 

Saxby,  Robert  Mr.  Saxby  Lewes 

Scott,  James  Furness  Mr.  Smith  Dunstable 

Seaton.  Charles  A  Mr.  Hill  Sherborne 

Self,  William  Gilbert  Mr.  AUchin   Barnsbury  Park 

Selkirk,  James   Mr.  Mackay  Edinburgh 

Severs,  Joseph  Messrs.  Harvey  &  Reynolds  Leeds 

Shadford,  Thomas   Mr.  Shadford  Spalding 

Sliarpe,  Leonard  George  Mr.  Sharpe   ETotting  Hill 

Shaw,  Henrv  Woolhouso  Mr.  Wellington  Oakham 

Shaw,  Ward   Mr.  Lofthouse   Hull 

Shephard,  T.  F  Messrs.  Schweitzer  &  Co.... Brighton 

ShepW,  Samuel  Mr.  Claughton   Chesterfield 

Sheriflf,  Thomas   Mr.  Mactirlan   Edinburgh 

Simpson,  James  Mr.  Halliday  Manchester 

Simpson,  Thomas   Mr.  Alien   Boston 

Slater  Henry   Mr.  Asling  Spalding 

Sraart,  Benjamín   Messrs.  Lea  &  Co  Worcester 

Smith,  Edward   Mr.  Savage   Brighton 

Smith,  Frank  de  Carie  ...Mr.  Wright   London 

Smith,  Walter  Henry  ...Mr.  Burden   London 

Smith,  John  Mr.  Halliday  Manchester 

Smith,  Frederick   Mr.  Foster  Ludlow 

Smith,  George  Henry  ...Mr.  Tonge  York 

Smith,  Herbert  Geo  Mr.  Witherington. . .  Worcester 

Smith.  Hubert   Mr.  Luff.  Oxford 
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Smith,  James  W  Mr.  Coulson   Scarborougk 

Smith,  Rawson   Mr,  Pavis   Higli  Harrogate 


Smith,  Robert  Ayre   Mr. 

Smith,  Thomas  IToskins  Mr. 
Smytli,  Samuel  Wnlton  Mr. 
Soole,  Seymour  Henry  ...Mr. 


Hemming   Bishopwearmouth 

Rook   Sittin<;bourne 

Sims   Barnsbnry 

Jessopp   Bishop  Stortíbrd 

Parker  Derby 


Sproat,  Robert   Mr 

Spurling,  William   Mr.  "Watts  Chatham 

Squire,  Frank  B  Mr.  Asling  Spalding 

Squire,  Peter  W  Mr.  Squire  London 

Stanley,  Robert  Swnn  ..  Mr.  Wortley  Durham 

Stanway,  William  H  Mr.  Blandford   London 

Stapleton,  Thos.  Glode...Mr.  Collins  London 

Starkey,  Ebenezer  Ben...Mr.  Humpage  London 

Stebbing,  AValter   Mr.  Forbes  Reigate 

Stephens,  John  James  ..  Mr.  Longstaff  Herelord 

Stewart,  Eobert  Mr.  Stewart   Ediobnrgh 

Stiles,  Mathew  Henry  ...Messrs.  Garratt  Rugby 

Stokes,  Edward  II  Messrs.  Lea  &  Co  Malvern 

Stokes,  Walter  Edw  Mr.  Boully  London 

Stone,  George  Mr.  Tonge  York 

Stretton,  Charles  Mr.  Parker   Derbv 

Sumner,  Charles  Mr.  Ilill  Slieflíeld 

Swift,  William  Philip  Mr.  Swift   Spalding 

Swift,  William   Mr.  Judson   Eipon 

Sykes,  Edwin  J  Mr.  (¡rraves   Bakewell 

Syer,  John  Witham   Mr.  King   Soham 

Sutcliffe,  J.  Clarkson  Mr.  Straehan  Barnsley 

Tanner,  Augustus  F  Mr.  Dickinson   London 

Tarner,  Alfred  P  Mr.  Blades  London 

Taylor,  Henry  Hylton  ..  Mr.  Taylor  Middlesborough 

Teed,  David  Mr.  Pasmore   Exeter 

Tliomas,  George  S  Mr.  Outhwaite   Bradford 

Thomas,  John  Ashlin  Mr.  Coupland   Harrogate 

Thomson,  Denzil  Mr.  Witherington  ...Woreester 

Thomson,  George  G  Messrs.  Macfarlan  ...Edinburgh. 

Thorn,  John  James   Mr.  Jaekson   Crediton 

Thurston.  Frederick   Messrs.  Grimwade   .  ..Jpswich 

Topliss.  Richard  Mr.  Brearey   Douglas 

Towerzey,  Alfred  G.     ...Mr.  Towerzey   ...  London 

Trewavas,  Richard  J  Mr.  Job  Truro 

Trotter,  Joseph   Mr.  Brown  York 

Truman,  George  F  Mr.  Wellington  Oakham 

Turner,  John   Mr.  Payne   Alesbury 

Turnbull,  Thomas  CollingsMr.  Reading  Warwick 

Twinberrow,  James  K.  ...Mr.  Twinberrow   London 

Vacher,  A  Messrs.  Bullock  &  Reynolds... London 

Vooght,  William  Mr.  Twinberrow   Ixmdon 

Wakefield,  Cecil  H  Messrs.  Lea  &  Co  Woreester 

Walker,  Alfred   Messrs.  Purant  Dorking 

Walker,  Charles  Mr.  Walker   Hogthorpe 

Walker,  George  Mr.  Goodall   Derby 

Walker,  Joseph   Mr.  Witherington  ...Woreester 
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Walkcr,  Samuel  Mr.  Wilson   Sheffield 

Walkcr,  Walter  T  Mr.  T.  Hazell   Maidstone 

Waiker,  William  II  Mr.  Headley   Bridlington  Quay 

Wall.  John  Thomas   Mr.  Butcher   Cheltenham 

Walls,  Thomas   Mr.  Barber  Liverpool 

Walton,  Ralph   Mr.  Ritson  Sunderland 

Warner,  George  Thomas   Nottinghani 

Warrcn,  Thomas  P.  B.  ...Mr.  Pasmore  Exeter 

Water»,  Alexander  Mr.  Corrie  Bedford 

Watkins,  Richard   Mr.  Fowler   London 

Watson.  Thomas  I).  Messrs.  MartindaleA  Son  Carlisle 

Watts,  Charles  C  Mr.  Clarke  Richmond,  S.W. 

Wearing,  R.  Hodtfson  ...Mr.  Wearing  Liverpool 

Webber,  Charles  F  Mr.  Edwards  Sidmouth 

Webster,  George  O  Mr.  Seddon  Mauchester 

Webster,  George  W  Mr.  Webster  Warrington 

Welch,  Thomas  Keinp  ...Messrs.  Randall  &  Son  Southampton 

Wheeler,  James  Mr.  Payne  Aylesbury 

Wheeler,  Joseph  W  Mr.  Owen   London 

White,  Alfred  Mr.  Mount  Canterburf 

White,  James  Walter  ..  Mr.  Groves  Weymouüi 

Wliite,  John  G  Mr.  Ransome  Hitehin 

White.  William  Mr.  Bottle   Dover 

Whitehouse,  George  IT...  Mr.  Tonge  York 

Wiirgintou,  Joseph   Mr.  White  Nottingham 

Wilkinson,  James   Mr.  Bartlett    Chelsea 

Willan,  James  R  Mr.  Pratt    Wolverhanipton 

Willeox,  John  W  Mr.  Hollier   Dudley 

Williams,  Robert  11  Mr.  Jones   Rhyl 

Williams,  W.  P.    Messrs.  Williams  &  Fitzhugh  Nottingham 

Wilmot,  Benjamín  Mr.  Cottingham  Lincoln 

Wilson,  Franeis  Mr.  Lord   Roehdale 

Wilson,  William   Mr.  Rainey   Spilsby 

Wilson,  Thos.  Davison  Messrs.  Dobinson  &  Son  Sunderland 

Wilson,  John  B  Mr.  Mulloek  Birkenhead 

Witherington,  Henry   ...Mr.  Witherington  Woreester 

Wood,  Albert  Mr.  Watkins  Walsall 

Wood,  Edmund    Mr.  Pooley   Bath 

Wood,  Frederiek   Mr.  Glass   Cheltenham 

Wood,  John  Robert   Mr.  Simmonds   Boston 

Woodeock,  James   Mr.  Cutting   Leamington 

Woodstoek,  Charles  Edmund. .  Air.  Hawkins   ..  .Southampton 

Wylde,  Samuel   Mr.  Heaton   Manehester 

Wyman,  John  Mr.  Gulliver   Luttcrworth 

Yeruorth,  Edmund   Mr.  Binge   Pimlieo 

Young,  John   Mr.  Maekay   Galashiels 
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Aberdeen   

Abingdou   

Andover   

Anglesea   

Ashton-under-Lyne 

Aylesbury  

Banbury   

Barnstaple   

Bath   

Bedford  

Bel  per   

Bcrwiclc  ............ 

Beverley   

Bewdley   

Bilston   

Birkenhead   

Birrainghara  

Blackbura  

Bodrain  

Bolton   

Boston   

Bradford  (Yorks.)... 

Bridgewater  

Bridgnorth   

Bridlíngton   

Bridport   

Brighton   

Bnstol   

Buckingbam  

Bumley  

Bury  St.  Edmunda 

Cambridge   

Canterbury   

Cardiff   

Cardigan   

Cari  ¡ale   

Carmíirthen  

Carnarvon  

Chatham   

Chelinsford  

Cheltenham   

Chertsey   

Chester  

Chichester  

Christchurch  

Cirer.cester   

Cockermouth   

Colchester  

Congleton  

Coventry   

Croydon   

Darlington   

Dartmouth   


Davidson,  Charlea 
Ballard,  Edwin 
Dyson,  John 
Jones,  Henry 
Bost<>ck,  William 
Diekins,  Rowluud 
Bee.sley,  Thomaa 
Cotton,  Gilhert  K.  * 
Pooley,  John  C. 
Anthony.  Jacob 
Brown,  Charlea 
Carr,  William  G. 
Hobson,  Charlea 
Newman,  Robert 
White,  Thomaa 
Jones,  Charlea 
Southall,  Williamjun. 
Booth,  James 
Williams,  Joseph  D. 
Dutton,  George 
Simonda,  William 
Pratt,  John 
Payne,  Reuben  C 
Deighton,  Thomaa  M. 
Headley,  Morris 
Beach,  Thoreas 
Gwatkin,  James  T. 
Stoddart,  William  W. 
Sirett,  George 
Cowgillj  Brian 
Portway,  John 
Deck,  Arthur 
Hall,  John  R. 
Joy,  Francis  W. 
Davie8.  David 
Mosa,  William 
Davies,  Richard  M. 
Griffiths,  Owen 
French,  Gabriel 
Baker,  Charles  P. 
Glasa,  John  T. 
Boy  ce,  John  P. 
Bowera,  Thomaa 
Pratt,  John 
Judd,  William 
Maaon,  Joseph  W. 
Bowerbank,  Joseph 
Manthorp,  Samuel 
Goode,  Charlea 
Wyley,  John 
Crafton,  Ralph 
Teasdale.  Thos.  B. 
Reea,  William  H. 


Denbígh 
Deptford 
Derby  .. 
Devizes 

Devonport   

Doncaster   

Dorchester   

Dorking   

Dover   

Droitwich   

Dudley   

Dundee   

Dunfermline   

Durhain   

Edinburgh   

Evesham  

Exeter  

Eye   

Forfar   

Falmouth  

Flint  

Glasgow   

Glouceater   

Goole   

Granthara   

Guildford  

Guernsey  

Halifax  

Harrogate   

Harwich   

Hastings   

Haverfordwest  ... 

Helston   

Hereford   

Hertford   

Honiton   

Hornca8tle   

Horsham  

Hudderstield   

Hull  

Huntingdon   

Hyde  (Cheshire) 

Hythe   

Ipswich   

Jcrsoy 

Kendal  

Kidderminater  ... 

Kilmarnock  

King's  Lynn   

Kingston  on  Thamea 

Lancaater  

Launceston   

Learaington   


Bancroft,  John  J. 
Wickham,  William 
Bloor,  Joseph 
Madge,  James  C. 
Row,  Charles 
Dunhill,  William 
Davis,  John 
Clark,  William  W. 
Bottle,  Alexander 
Green,  John 
Hollier,  Elliot 
Laird,  William 
Stiell,  Gavin 
Trueman,  William 
Mackay,  John 
Dingley,  Richard  L. 
Palk,  John 
Bishop,  Robert 
Rankin,  James  A. 
Newman,  Walter 
Roo8e,  Robert 
Murdoch,  James 
Pearce,  Thomas 
Chantry,  George 
Hall,  Thomas 
Martin,  E.  W. 
Arnold,  Adolphus 
Jennings,  William 
Coupland,  Joseph 
Bevan,  Charles  F. 
Amoore,  Charles 
Saundera,  David  P. 
Guy,  Guy 
Jenninga,  Reginald 
Linea,  George 
Rogers,  J.  R. 
Elsey,  John 
Williama,  Philip 
Hall,  George 
Baynea,  James 
Bryant,  William 
Brocklehurst,  James 
Thomas.  James 
Hayward,  Charles  F. 
Ereaut,  John 
Metcalfe,  John  Sykes 
Steward,  Josiah 
Rankin,  William 
Wigg,  John  G. 
Gould,  Frederick 
Whimpray,  John 
Eyre,  Thomas  S. 
Colbeck,  Geo.  R. 


*  Local  Secretar ies  are  appointed  in  all  Towns  in  Great  Britain  which  return  a  Memher 
or  Members  to  Parliament ;  and  in  such  other  Towns  as  contain  not  less  than  Three  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Society. 
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Leeds    Reynolds,  Richd. 

Leicester    Cooper,  Thomas 

Leighton  Buzzard     Readman,  William 

Leomineter    Davis,  D.  Frederick 

Lewes    Martin,  Thomaa 

Lincoln    Peppercorn,  Benj. 

Liskeard    Eliott.  Samuel 

Liverpool    Edwards.  John  B. 

Ludlow   Wells,  Kdwin 

Lyme  Regia    Tbornton,  Edward 

Lymington    Alien,  Adam  U. 

Maccle^field    Smallwood,  J.  W. 

Maidenbead    Thompson,  Chas.  II. 

Maidstone   Argles,  Henry 

Maldon    Wallworth.  David 

Malmesbury    Walker,  William 

Manchester  &  Salford  Wilkinson,  William 

Márgate   Dyer,  John 

Mauritius    Baachet,  Geo.  C. 

Melton  Mowbvay  ...  Leadbetter,  William 

Merthyr  Tydfil          Smyth,  Walter 

Monmouth   Dawe,  Sampson 

Narberth    Jones,  David 

Newark   Harvey,  John 

Newcastle-un.-Lyne  Cartwright,  William 
Newcastle-on-Tyne    Brady,  Henry  B. 
Newport(Monm  )...  Jones,  Thomas  J. 

Northallerton    Warrior,  William 

Northampton    Barry,  Edwin 

Notwich    Sutton,  Francis 

Nottingham    Atherton,  J.  H. 

Oldham   Hargraves,  H.  L. 

Oswestry    Smale,  Richard  B. 

Ox  ord    Walsh,  Edward 

Penrith    Wilson,  Joseph 

Penzance    Comish,  Henry  R. 

Perth   Dandie,  David 

Peterborough    l'arnell,  John 

Plymouth    Gibbons,  William 

Pontefract   Priestlay,  Henry 

Poole   Penney,  William 

Portsmouth    Rastrick,  James  L. 

Preston    Houghton,  William 

Ramsgate   Morton,  Henry 

Reading   Cooper,  Lewis 

Retford   Baker,  William 

Richmond  (Surrey)  Hopwood,  Henry  S 
Richmond  (Yorks.)    Thompson,  Thomas 

Ripon   Judaon,  Thomas 

Rochdale    Taylor,  Edward 

Bochester   Kmg>  Tilomas  S. 

Rotheaay    Duncan,  William 

Rugby    Garratt,  John  C. 

Ryde    Wavell,  John 

Rye    Plomley,  J.  F. 

Reigate   Forbes,  »'  illiam 

Salisbury    Atkins,  Samuel  R. 


Sandwich    Duncan,  F.  M. 

Scarborough   Wbitfieíd,  John 

Selby   Colton,  Thomas 

Shaftesbury    Powell,  John 

Fheffidd   Radley,  William  V. 

Shields,  North    Brown,  William  H. 

Shields,  South    Maya,  RobertJ.J. 

Stmthamptou   Palk,  Edward 

Shrew8bury    Cross.  William  F. 

Southpnrt    Garside,  Burdett 

St.  Albans   Davenport,  Edward 

Sjt.  Leonards   Davis,  John  0. 

Staffbrd    Fuwke,  George 

Staleybridge    Brierley,  Richard 

Stamford    Patterson,  George 

Stockport    Sbaw,  A.  H. 

Stockton    Brayshay,  Wm.  B. 

Stourbridge    Bland,  John  H. 

Stoke-on-Trent          Adama,  J.  H. 

Stroud    Blake,  William  F. 

Sunderland    Ritson,  John 

Swansea    Brond,  Thomas 

Taunton   Pring,  Walter 

Tavistock    Gilí,  William 

Tewkesbury    Wilkes,  Seth  M. 

Thetford   Oonshey,  James 

Thirsk    Thompson,  John 

Tiverton   Bond,  L.  V. 

Torquay   Glanfield,  George 

Truro   James,  John 

Tunbridge  Wells  ...  Gardener,  Charles. 

Uxbridge    Chavo,  John 

Wakefield   Gissing,  Thomas  W. 

Walsall   Watkins,  George  H. 

Wallingford    Payne,  Sidney 

Wareham   Randall,  Thomaa 

Warrington    Redmayne,  Christr. 

Warwick    Reading,  R.  G. 

Wenlock,  Much    ...  Edwards,  William 

Westbury    Taylor,  Stephen 

Wandsworth   Nind,  George 

Warminster    Toone,  J.  V. 

Weston-super-Mare  Rich,  Thomas 

Weymouth    Barling.  Thomas 

Whitehaven    Randleson,  William 

Wigan    Barnish,  E.  H. 

Wilton    Tuck,  John 

Winchester    Powell,  Kdward 

Windsor   Russell,  C.  J.  Ii. 

Wolverhampton  ...  Brevitt,  }Y.  Y. 

Woolwich    Rastrick,  John  A. 

Worcester   Witherington,  T. 

Worthing    Cortia,  Charlea 

Wycombe    Hall,  John  B. 

Woodbridge    Smith,  James  R. 

Yarmouth   Poli,  William  S. 

York    Cooper,  Thomas 
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PlíOPOSED  NEW  MEDICAL  BILL,  AFFECTING  PHARMACY. 

A  Committee  of  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration 
has  recently  been  considering  the  provisions  of  the  Act  under  which  the  Medical 
Council  is  appointed,  with  a  view  to  ita  amendment,  and  the  Report  of  this 
Committee  has  just  been  presented.  It  recommends  to  the  Council  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  a  new  Medical  Act,  embodying  all  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1858,  entitled  u  An  Act  to  Regúlate  the  Qualifications  of  Practitioners  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  but  with  sorae  important  alterations  and  additions. 
The  proposed  new  Medical  Bill  involves  questions  of  such  vast  importance  to  the 
pharmaceutical  body,  that  we  publish  it  entire.  at  page  38,  in  the  form  iu  which 
it  appears  on  the  minutes  of  the  Medical  Council, — the  several  clauses  of  the  Bill 
being  placed  in  columns  beside  those  of  the  cxisting  Medical  Act.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Medical  Council  propose  to  include  pharmacy  among  the  depart- 
ments  of  medical  practice  over  which  they  are  to  exercise  control :  this  appears 
in  the  preamble  to  the  new  Bill.  Thcn,  in  Section  xx.,  it  is  provided  that  the 
General  Council  shall  lay  down  such  regulations  respecting  ihe  education  and 
examination  of  practitioners  in  pharmacy  as  may  appear  to  thera  fitted  to  ensure 
adequate  knowledge  and  skill  in  this  department.  Those  who  conform  to  these 
regulations  will  be  registered  under  the  Act.  By  Section  xxxi.,  "Every  person 
registered  under  this  Act  shall  be  entitled,  according  to  his  qualification  or  . 
qualifications,  to  practise  medicine,  or  surgery,  or  pharmacy  ;  or  medicine,  and 
surgery,  and  pharmacy,  as  the  case  may  be,"  etc. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  more,  on  the  present  occasion,  than  to  lay  bcforo 
our  readers  a  statement  of  the  propositions  affecting  pharmacy  which  haveema- 
nated  from  the  Medical  Council.  Th-.'se  propositions  have  been  submitted  to  all 
the  medical  liccnsing  bodies  throughout  the  country  for  their  opinions  upon  them, 
and  they  may  be  expectcd  to  undergo  some  modifications  betore  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  for  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  In  their  present  form 
they  comprise, — 

1.  A  general  system  of  pharmaceutical  education  and  examination,  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Medical  Council. 

2.  The  registration  of  all  pereons  qualified  to  practise  pharmacy,  as  tested  by 
such  examinations. 

3.  The  restriction  of  the  right  to  dispense  or  compouud  the  prescriptions  of 
physic¡an8  or  surgeons,  to  qualified  practitioners  in  pharmacy,  and  the  impo- 
sition  of  a  penalty  upon  those  who  shall  keep  open  shop  for  couipounding  medi- 
cines without  having  passed  the  reqnired  examination. 

4.  The  appointtnent  by  the  Medical  Council  of  inspectora,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  affecting  pharmacy,  aro  duly 
earried  into  effect. 
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5.  The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  all  secret  remedies,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
penalty  for  selling  any  patent  or  quack  medicine,  unless  a  sworn  certifícate  of 
the  composition  of  such  medicine  be  exposed  for  inspection  in  the  shop  or  place 
where  it  is  sold. 

These  propositions  are  surely  of  suñicient  importance  to  demand  and  to  ensure 
the  immediate  and  serioua  attention  of  the  whoíe  pharmaceutical  body.  We  hail 
the  principie  of  the  proposed  measure  as  correct,  and  there  will  be  ampie  time 
for  the  cousideration  of  the  details  ;  but  we  may  observe  that  the  Medical  Coun- 
cil are  pursuing  the  same  course  with  us  as  that  originally  taken  with  regard  to 
the  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries. 

TKE  BR1TISH  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Committee  to  whom  the  duty  of  preparing  the  Na- 
tional Pharmacopceia  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Medical  Council,  that  the  work 
will  be  published  not  later  than  October  next.  It  will  be  printed  in  two  forms, 
the  octavo  and  the  duodécimo,  the  former  selling  at  7s.  (kl.  and  the  latter  at  bs. 

It  is  arranged  that  the  publication  of  the  Pharmacopceia  shall  be  preceded  by 
an  introductory  work,  wntten  by  Dr.  Christison,  the  object  of  which.  will  be  to 
explain  the  fortheoming  Pharmacopceia,  showing  its  composition,  the  changes 
introdaced,  and  the  necessity  under  which  the  members  of  the  several  branches- 
of  the  medical  profession  will  lie  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  in  place  of  the  Pharmacopceias  which  it  is  to  supersede. 

The  system  of  weights  employed  in  the  new  work  is  that  which  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  the  Medical  Council  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  when  it  was 
resolved  :— 

44  That  the  weights  used  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  be  the  imperial,  or 
avoirdupois,  pound,  ounce,  and  grain  ;  and  that  the  terms  1  dracbni'  and 
*  scruple,'  as  designating  specific  weights,  be  abólished." 
The  Committee,  in  reporting  to  the  General  Council  on  the  Ist  of  June  last, 
say,  with  reference  to  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  weighta 
and  measure8 : — 44  The  Council  will  observe  that  it  is  quite  otherwise  circuni- 
stanced  in  respect  to  this  Bill  than  when  it  carne  to  a  decisión  last  October  on 
the  question  whether  the  French  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  should 
be  adopted  at  that  time  as  the  system  of  pharmacy  in  thia  country.   The  Com- 
mittee therefore  beg  to  cali  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  approaching  pro- 
ceedings  in  Parliament ;  but  they  leave  it  to  the  Council  itself  to  decide  whether 
any  and  wliat  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Council  in  the  present  position  of 
this  important  question.'* 

On  subsequently  considering  this  report,  the  Council  resolved  :— 

11  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  wateh  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  Bill  on  Weights  and  Measures  now  before  Parliament,  and, 
in  the  event  of  its  passiug  the  second  reading,  to  take  such  steps,  by  peti- 
t  ion  in  the  ñame  of  the  Council,  or  otherwise,  as  may  seem  to  thein  best 
calculated  to  prevent  the  enaetment  of  any  statutory  restriction  or  obli- 
gation  affecting  the  use  of  weights  and  measures  in  pharmacy,  unless 
with  such  provisions  as  shall  obviate  the  risk  of  its  inconyenient  or  pre- 
mature  enforcement." 
The  Ccuncil  have  also  agreed  to  adopt  the  following  recommendations  of  the 
Special  Pharraacopceia  Committee,  with  the  view  of  providing  for  the  prepara- 
tion  and  publication  of  ncw  editions  of  the  Pharmacopceia: — 

"  The  Committee,  on  considering  what  measures  may  be  now  recommended  to 
the  Council,  have  been  impressed  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Pharraacopceia  Committee,  that  the  improvements  in  medicine  and  phar- 
macy ought  not  to  boallowed  to  accumulate  long  without  being  introduced  by 
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authority  to  the  medical  profession  at  large;  and  that  therefore  either  a  sup- 
plement  or  new  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ooght  to  be  brought  out  every  five 
yeara  on  an  average ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  a  charge  should  be  given  by  the 
Council  to  one  or  more  competent  persona  to  keep  up  the  necessary  information 
for  the  Pharmacopoeia  on  a  level  with  advancing  knowledge  from  month  to 
month.  so  that  the  requisite  changes  might  be  supplied  to  the  Council  within  a 
very  short  period  after  demand." 

To  this  end  the  Couimitt.ee  advise  that — 

1.  In  each  capital  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  respectively,  the 
Branch  Council  should  appoint  a  person  to  undertake  this  duty,  who  ia  a  medi- 
cal practitioner,  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  and  chemistry  of  pharmacy. 

2.  That  it  should  be  an  instruetion  to  these  gentlemen  to  invite  information 
as  to  improvements  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  from  the  medical,  surgical,  and  phar- 
maceutical  bodies  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  country. 

3.  That,  under  the  sauction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Treasurer  be 
■erapowered  to  pay  to  each  of  theBe  gentlemen  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20  annually, 
for  chargeB  for  scientific  and  practical  inquiries. 

4.  That  they  should  intercommunicate  their  resulta  half-yearly. 

5.  That  they  should  be  ready  every  five  years  to  givet  at  the  requeet  of  the 
General  Council,  their  conjoint  opinión  as  to  the  changes  they  consider  advisable 
for  a  new  edition,  or  a  supplement  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

6.  That  the  Executive  Committee  should  nave  charge  of  editing  and  publiah- 
ing  such  new  edition  or  aupplement,  after  approval  by  the  General  Council. 


THE  POISONED  GRAIN  BILL. 

This  Bill,  which  hm  beeu  deferred  from  time  to  time,  now  stands  for  secón d 
reading  on  the  8th  of  July.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  delay  to  make  it 
even  more  objectionable  than  the  original  Bill,  against  which  the  petition  of  owt 
Society  was  preaented  to  the  Houae  of  Commons,  and  published  m  the  Journal 
of  last  month.  The  professed  object  of  the  promoters  was  in  the  first  inatance 
to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  small  birds,  but  so  far  as  vcndors 
are  concerned  this  is  virtually  a  "  Poison  BiUyn  and  we  hope  our  friends  in  the 
country  will  not  relax  in  their  efforts  to  defeat  or  amend  it.  Their  agricultural 
neighboura  will  be  their  natural  and  willing  allies  in,  thia  work.  The  use  of 
arsenic  as  a  sheep-dressing  even,  would  be  dilficult ;  and  as  an  anti-smut  pre- 
paration  for  seed  corn,  sulphate  of  copper  alone  is  permitted,  under  this  measure. 

It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Paull  and  Mr.  Sclater  Booth,  who  introduced  the  Bill, 
have  received  the  remonatrancea  of  the  Committee  with  all  courtesy,  expresaing 
their  desire  to  make  its  provisions  as  little  obnoxious  as  possible,  and  a  full  state- 
ment  of  objections  has  been  placed  in  their  hands ;  but  lest  their  zeal  for  the  spar- 
rows  should  outweigh  their  consideration  for  the  farmer  and  his  crops,  aa  well  as 
the  chemiet  and  hÍ8  customers,  we  would  counsel  every  person  interested  in  the 
matter  to  make  a  strong  protest  to  his  Representativo  in  Parliament  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  second  reading. 

A  BILL  TO  PRDHIBIT  THE  SALE  AND  USE  OF  P0IS0IÍED  GRAEN  OR 
SEED,  OR  POISONOÜS  PREP ARATIONS,  IN  CERTAIN  CASES,  AND  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  BIRDS  NOT  ALREADY  PROTECTED  BY  LAW. 
Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  the  salé  and  ose  of  poisoned  grain  or  seed,.  or 
poisonous  preparations,  in  certain  cases  [and  the  destraction  of  birds  not  airead  y  yro- 
t ected  by  law]  :  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the 
a  d  vi  ce  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  tho  same,  as  follows: 

1.  Thia  Act  may  be  cited  for  aü  purposes  as  "  The  Poisoned  Grain  Prohibition  Act, 
1863." 
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2.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  so  rauch  of  the  Act  of  tho  fourteenth  year 
of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  thirteen,  "to  regúlate  the  salo  of  arsenic,"  as  pennits  the 
•ale  and  ase  of  arsenic  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  shall  be  and  the  samo  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

3.  Every  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  exposo  or  offer  for  sale  or  sell  any 
poison  or  poisonous  ingredient  or  preparation,  or  any  grain  or  seed  which  has  been  so 
steeped  or  dipped  in  poison,  or  with  which  poison  has  been  so  mixed,  as  thereby  to 
tender  the  same  poisonous  and  calculated  to  destroy  Ufe,  with  inteut  that  such  poison  or 
poisonous  ingredient  or  preparation,  or  such  grain  or  seed  as  aforesaid,  should  be  used  for 
the  parpóse  of  injuring  or  destroying  any  bird  or  animal  whatever  (except  vermin,  as 
hereinafter  provided  and  allowed),  shall,  upon  a  summary  conviction  thereof,  as  herein- 
after  provided,  forfeit  any  snm  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

4.  Every  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  sow,  cast,  set,  lar,  put,  or  place,  or 
canse  to  be  sown,  cast,  set,  laid,  put,  or  placed,  in  or  upon  any  grouud,  whether  opea  or 
enclosed,  or  in  any  highway,  or  in  or  upon  any  tree,  or  the  hedges,  fences,  ditches,  or 
banks  of  such  ground  or  highway,  or  in  or  upon  or  by  the  side  of  any  stack  of  corn,  grain, 
pulse,  tares,  hay,  straw,  haulm,  stubble,  or  of  any  cultivated  vegetable  produce  then  upon 
such  ground,  or  any  oceupier  who  shall  knowingly  permit  or  suffer  to  remain  exposed  in 
any  of  such  situations,  any  poison  or  poisonous  ingredient  or  preparation,  or  any  grain  or 
seed  which  has  been  so  steeped  or  dipped  in  poison,  or  with  which  poison  has  been  so 
mixed,  or  any  meat,  carrion,  or  other  thing  upon  or  with  which  any  poison  or  poisonous 
ingredient  or  preparation  has  been  so  put  or  iinprognated,  as  thereby  to  render  such  grain, 
seed,  meat,  carrion,  or  other  thing  poisonous  atíd  calculated  to  destroy  the  life  of  or  iujure 
any  bird  or  animal  whatever  (except  vermin,  as  hereinafter  provided),  shall,  upon  a  sum- 
mary conviction  thereof  as  hereinafter  provided,  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds. 

5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  make  it  unlawf  ul  for  the  oceupier  of  any 
ground,  whether  open  or  enclosed,  or  of  any  dwelling-house  or  other  building,  to  bait. 
place,  or  put,  or  cause  to  be  baited,  placed,  or  puf,  in  or  upon  any  such  ground,  dwelling- 
house,  or  building,  any  poison  or  poisonous  ingredient  or  preparation  with  the  solé  in- 
tent  of  destroying  rats,  mice,  or  other  vermin,  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  any  such 
ground,  such  poison  or  poisonous  ingredient  or  preparation  is  baited  or  put  in  some  gin 
or  trap,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  that  no  bird  or  other  animal  can  gain  access  thereto  in 
order  to  eat  or  consume  any  part  thereof. 

6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibir,  for  use  in  agriculture,  the  exposing  or  offering 
for  sale  or  selliug,  or  the  sowing  or  setting,  of  any  grain  or  seed  which  has  been  steeped 
or  dipped  in,  or  with  which  has  been  mixed,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  coppsr  or  blue 
▼itriol,  in  the  propon  ion  of  one  gallón  of  water  at  the  least  to  one  pouni  weight  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  or  blue  vitriol,  and  so  in  proportion  for  uny  greater  or  less  quantity. 

7.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  the  sale  of  any  poison  when  the  same  forms  part  of 
the  ingredients  of  any  medicine  required  to  be  raado  up  or  compounded  according  to  the 
prescription  of  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  registered  under  4,The  Medical  Act, 
1858,"  or  when  such  poison  is  required  for  use  in  art,  or  in  the  process  of  printing,  dye- 
ing,  bloaching,  or  otherwise  of  any  manufactured  goods,  or  to  the  sale  of  any  poison  or 
poisonous  ingredient.  or  preparation  by  wholesale  to  retail  dealers,  upon  orders in  writing 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  wholesale  dealing. 

8.  This  Act  shall  not  affect  any  of  the  provisions  of  tho  several  Acts  of  Parliameat 
now  in  forcé  respectively  throughont  the  United  Kingiom  relating  to  gamc,  or  to  cer- 
ti  fie  ates  or  licenses  to  kill  or  deal  in  game,  or  to  tbe  destruction,  preservation,  or  preven- 
tion  of  trespasses  in  pursuit  of  game. 

9.  All  penalties  imposed  by  this  Act  may  be  recovered  in  England  or  Ireland  before 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  in  Scotland  before  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  or  the  Shcriff ; 
and  for  that  purpose  in  England  and  Scotland  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  years  of  her  present  Majesty,  chapter  forty-three,  and  in  Ireland,  tho  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,"  shall  exteud  and  apply  to  this  Act,  aud  to  all  proceidings. 
in  relation  thereto ;  and  it  shall  not  in  any  such  proceedings  be  necessary  to  allego  or 
prove  the  bird  or  animal  (as  the  case  may  be),  or  the  grouud  where  an  offence  is  com- 
mitted,  to  be  the  property  of  or  oceupied  by  any  person:  Provided  always,  that  tho  in- 
former  or  prosecut->r  (not  being  a  constable  or  peaco  o(íicer)  in  any  such  proce.níiug  shall 
be  entitled  at  tho  discretion  of  the  convicting  Justices  or  Saeriff  to  ono  uubtjr  of  any 
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penalty  recovered  under  the  aforesaid  enactmcnts :  Provided  also,  that  every  informer  or 
prosecutor,  aud  every  person  who  shall  give  evidence  against  any  other  person  proceeded 
agaiost  aader  this  Act,  shall  be  freed  aud  discharged  from  any  sach  penalty  which  he 
may  have  incurredior  or  by  reason  of  his  having  particípate. I  or  aided  in  the  cotnmission 
of  the  offence  with  respect  to  which  he  shall  so  inform  or  prosecute  or  give  evidence, 
provided  the  information  against  such  other  person  has  been  laid,  or  snch  evidence  has 
been  given,  before  the  laying  of  any  information  (if  any)  against  such  iuformer,  prosecu- 
tor, or  witness  for  the  recovery  of  any  penalty  he  may  have  so  incurred. 

While  goinoj  through  press  we  lind  that  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Commona  by  Lord  Raynhara  for  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  it  stands  for 
s^cond  reading  on  the  30th  of  June.  This  Bill  is  not  yet  printed,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  give  particulars. 


TRANSACTIONS 

OP 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  3rd  June,  1863, 

Present— Messrs.  Bird,  Bucklee,  Deane,  George  Edwards,  J.  B.  Edwards,  Evans,  Han- 
bury,  Haselden,  Hills,  Horner,  Meggeson,  Morcón,  Proel  or,  Reynolds,  Sandford,  Savage, 
Squirc,  Standring,  and  Waugh,— being  the  first  meeting  after  the  anniversary— the  fol- 
lowing  Officers  oí  the  Society  were  clected : — 

Geokge  Webb  Sandford   Presiden t. 

Thohas  Hyde  Hills  Vice-President. 

Daniel  Bell  Hanbüby   Tieasurer. 

Elias  Breaibidge  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

LOCAL  SECRET ARIES. 

The  Scrutineere'  Report  of  their  investigation  of  the  voting-papers  returned  for  the 
clection  of  Local  Secretaries  having  been  read,  it  was  resolved — 

44  1.  That,  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  Society,  it  is  desirable  that  there  sbould  be 
a  Local  Secretary  in  each  city  and  borough  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  which 
returns  a  Meraber  or  Members  to  Parliament ;  also,  in  every  other  town  in  which  there  are 
not  less  than  three  Members  of  the  Society. 

"  2.  That  in  those  towns  from  which  no  returns  have  been  made,  the  former  Secretar 
be  re-appointed  for  the  ensuing  year. 

41 3.  That  those  Members  having  a  majority  of  votes,  according  to  the  Scrutineers 
list  (in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  preference  being  given  to  the  Local  Secretary  of 
last  year,  if  he  be  one  of  the  equals),  be  appointed  for  their  respective  localities. 

"  4.  That  all  these  Members  on  the  List  so  arranged  and  now  presented,  be  appointed 
Local  Secretaries  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  the  said  List  be  published  in  the  July 
uumber  of  the  Journal  and  Transactions. 

"  Resolved,— That  the  Local  Secretaries  throughout  the  country  be  requested  to  fur- 
iiish  the  Overseers  in  their  respective  parishes  with  lists  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in 
due  time,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  right  of  exemption  from  serving  on  junes  under 
the  4  Juries  Act,  1862,'  and  for  this  purpose  the  List  published  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Society's  Transactions  be  taken  as  authentic." 


BELL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

«  Resolved,— That  the  successful  Candidates  for  the  Bell  Scholarship,  at  the  Examina- 
tion  on  the  25th  of  August  next,  have  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  Laboratory  for  the 
Session  1863-64." 

The  íollowing  were  elected 

MEMBERS. 

London  William  John  Beatón. 

London  Robert  Hooper  Harrison. 
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Also  the  following  wcre  elected 

HONOEABY  AND  COHRESPONDING  MEMBERB. 

Cok  btantinofle 


•le   Fayk  Pacha  (Francia  Della  Sudda). 

-•••••..••••...»  ..Baboo  Kanny  Loll  Dey. 


BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  following  subscriptions,  amounting  to  £0.  1 1*., 
received  during  the  month  of  May : — 


Baynes,  James,  Hull   £0    5  0 

Cocksedge,  Henry  B.,  20,  Buck- 
lersbury    0   5  0 


Negus,  Samuel,  Northampton...  £0  10  O 
Poulton,  John,  Newton  Abbot  0  10  6 
Russell,  Charles  J.  L.,  Windsor   0  10  O 


Gardener,  Ch.,  Tunbridge  Wells   0   5   0     Sagar,  Henry,  Leeds    0   5  O 

Herring  and  Co.,  40,  Aldersgatc  Southall,  Son,  and  Dymond, 


Street    110 

Hodder,  Henry,  Bristol    0   5  0 

Leadbetter,W.,MeltonMowbray  0   5  0 

Musson,  T.  G.,  Birminghani  ...  0  10  G 


Birmingham   110 

Strawson,  Henry,  Crewkemo...  0  10  6 

Thomas,  James,  Bridge    0   5  O 

Watkinson,  Thomas,  Cinderford  0   2  6 


SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL,  June  lOth,  1863. 

Present — Messrs.  Bird,  Bucklee,  Hanbury,  Haselden,  Hills,  Morson,  Sandford,  Squire, 
and  Waugh. 

(  To  consider  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to  Mr.  Ewart's  Bill  "  For  Decima- 
lizing  our  existing  s ystem  oí  Weights  and  Measures." 


MAJOE  EXAMINATIOH",  June  17íA,  1863. 

Allcock,  Christopher   Nottingham. 

Bourdas,  John  London. 

Broughton,  Samuel  Rutter  Wrexham. 

Gras,  Marcel  Amédée  Mauritius. 

Grundy,  Thomas  London. 

Guiot,  Louis  Edouard  Mauritius. 

Merle,  Etenane  Nemours   Mauritius. 

Trollope,  William  Thomas  Yarmouth. 

MINOB  EXAMINATIOH". 

Griffith,  William  Henry  Bristol. 

Lucas,  Philip  John  Guildford. 

Watts,  John  London. 

KEGISTERED  APPEENTICES. 
ÑAME.  BE61DING  WITH.  ADDBESS. 

Andrews,  George  Henley   Mr.  Smith   Walworth. 

Davies,  Daniel  Roberts   Mr.  Phillips  Carmarthen. 

Duncalfe,  Richard     Wellington,  Salop. 

Ellis,  Henry  Mr.  Roberts  ,  Bayswater. 

Goodrham,  Edward  John   Mr.  Crook   Farnham. 

Parker,  Henry  Walker   Mr.  Binge   Pimlico. 

Parrott,  Edward  John  Mr.  Towle   Manchester. 

Rees,  Joseph  Mr.  Williams  Cardigan. 

Rich,  George   Mr.  Strawson  Crewkerne. 

Selle,  William  Mr.  Charsley   Brixtan. 

Stiles,  Matthew  Henry   Messrs.  Garratt   Rugby. 

Tanner,  Benjamín   Mr.  Tanner  Exeter. 

Wilson,  Charles  Eugene  Davis   Mr.  Tyler  Bath. 

Wylde,  Samuel   Mr.  Heaton  Manchester. 

EDINBÜRGH,  June  dth. 

MAJOE  EXAMINATION. 

Stark,  William  Geddes  Dundas,  Canadá  West. 
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A  SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETJNG  OF  THE  PIIARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETT 

Was  held,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  the  house  of  tlie  Society,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
on  Wednesday,  the  lOth  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  Bill  now  be- 
fore  Parliament  for  DECiMALizrxG  our  existing  system  of  weights  and 
measures  ;  Mr.  Saxdford,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  in  openiDg  the  meeting,  said  they  had  met  in  compliance 
with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  late  Anniversary  Meeting,  to  consider  what  steps 
Bhould  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  Bill  before  Parliament  for  introducing  a 
new  system  of  weights  and  measures  into  this  country.  The  subject  had  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Council  and  of  the  general  meeting  of  members 
by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Squire,  and  he  was  sorry  that  gentleman  did  not  occupy 
the  chair  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  had  given  much  attention  to  the  question 
they  had  to  discuss.  This,  however,  was  not  the  first  time  they  had  met  to  dis- 
cuss  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures.  lie  recollected  that  some  two  or  three 
years  ago  aproposition  was  made  to  alter  the  weights  used  in  pharmacy,  but  that 
was  only  a  proposition  to  shift  from  one  uucertain  standard  to  another  ;  and  the 
opinión  then  expressed  was,  that  if  any  chance  were  made,  it  should  be  to  the  me- 
trical  system  at  once.  lie  thercfore  thought  the  measure  now  proposed  would  meet 
with  their  general  approval,  as  it  was  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  French 
metrical  system  was  superior  to  oíd  systems  existing  in  this  country.  There  were 
some  few  exceptions  taken  to  parts  of  the  metrical  system,  as,  for  instance,  iie 
had  heard  it  objectcd  that  the  proposed  new  yard  or  metre,  which  would  be 
thirty-nine  inches  and  a  fraction,  would  be  an  inconvenient  measure  for  use 
by  linendrapere  with  short  arms.  That  the  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  this 
country  were  defective  and  unsatisfactory  was,  he  thought,  beyond  all  question. 
This  had  been  proved  by  the  difficulty  experienced  in  restoring  the  standard 
that  was  destroyed  when  the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  burnt  down.  The 
commissioners  then  appointed  had,  it  was  true,  restored  the  standard  after 
gTeat  labour,  but  they  had  stopped  short  of  establishing  a  system  upon  a  scien- 
tific  basis.  There  formerly  existed  great  discrepancies  in  the  weights  and 
measures  used  for  different  purposes.  Thus,  they  had  a  beer-measure  and  a  wine 
and  spirit- measure,  which  differerl;  the  former  being  larger  than  the  latter, 
because  bcer  was  subject  to  froth,  for  which  space  was  allowed.  They  were 
told  that  in  Japan  fans  and  mats  were  uuits  of  measure,  and  although  they 
might  be  disposed  to  ridicule  snch  standards,  their  English  measures  were  in  their 
origin  equally  uncertain.  Thus  the  inch  was  originally  estimated  by  four  barley- 
corns  placed  side  by  side,  and  afterwards  by  three  barleycorns  placed  end  to 
end.  Surely  the  French  system  was  superior  to  this,  being  based  upon  a 
mcasurement  that  was  not  subject  to  vanation.  He  had,  to  be  sure,  read  a 
work  written  to  prove  that  the  earth  was  increasing  in  size,  and  that  ite  circum- 
fercnce  was  found  sensibly  greater  at  intervals  of  fifty  years.  It  was  generally 
admitted,  however,  that  the  French  metre  was  a  good  and  roliable  standard, 
and  he  thought  that  system  was  the  best  that  had  been  introduced, — far  superior 
to  the  English.  Even  the  imperial  weights  and  measures  of  this  country,  which 
were  now  established  by  law,  were  but  a  slight  improvement  upon  the  state  of 
things  previously  existing,  and  as  they  were  not  applicable  to  aíl  the  purposes  of 
pharmacy,  a  sepárate  syBtem  had  to  be  used  in  medicine,  which  was  a  source  of 
much  confusión.  Almost  the  only  chance  there  appeared  to  be  of  effecting  a 
real  improvement  in  the  existing  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  this  country, 
was  by  passing  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  and  he  thought  it  was  well  worth 
the  consideraron  of  the  meeting  whether  they  should  not  petition  the  Legislatura 
in  favour  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Squire  supposed  it  would  be  expected,  as  the  proposition  for  holding  the 
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meeting  had  originated  with  him,  that  he  should  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 
He  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  metric  systeni  of 
weights  and  measures  for  several  yeare  past,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia  Couimittee,  he  had  pressed  the  subject  on  the  notice  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  associated,  and  advocated  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  into  the 
Pharmaeopoeia.  At  that  time,  however,  they  were  nct  prepared  for  its  adoption, 
although  the  London  Committee  had  gone  so  far  as  to  sanction  the  raetric 
weights  and  measures  being  put  in  a  sepárate  column  opposite  the  othere.  He 
thought  this  was  a  step  in  the  right  direetion  ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  con- 
ference  between  the  three  committees  took  place  in  Edinburgh,  the  decisión  of 
the  London  Committee  was  altered,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  metric  system, 
with  its  equivalents  in  English  weights  and  measures,  should  be  given  in  a  table 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  He  thought  the  new  system,  if  generally  adopted, 
would  save  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  the  rising  generation,  for  they  would  no 
longer  have  to  learn  the  number  of  grains  in  a  scruple,  of  scrupies  in  a  drachm, 
nnd  of  drachms  in  an  ounce,  ñor  to  learn  the  dirTerence  between  the  ounce  and 
pound  in  the  apothecaries  and  the  avoirdupois  weights.  In  the  metric  system 
the  divisions  and  multiplicationa  being  all  by  ten,  the  subject  and  the  calcula- 
tions  were  mnch  simplified.  In  practice,  too,  he  thought  the  advantages  on  the 
side  of  the  metric  system  would  greatly  overbalance  the  little  inconveniences  and 
perplexities  that  might  attend  a  chango  of  systems.  In  the  article  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  4  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  it  was  remarked  that  the  new  acre,  being 
equal  to  about  two  and  a  half  of  our  present  acres,  men  would  find  their  posses- 
sions  apparently  reduced  in  extent.  Phus,  if  he  had  an  estáte  of  five  bundred 
acres,  it  was  something  to  speak  of,  but  under  the  new  system  it  would  be  re- 
duced to  two  hundred  acres.  Some  men  might  be  influenced  in  their  opinión 
by  this  effect,  but  the  difference  in  the  valúes  of  the  acres  would  soou  come  to  be 
known.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  confusión  might  arise  from  the  similarity 
between  the  words  grain  and  gram,  but  he  thought  there  was  quite  as  mueh 
liability  to  error  in  the  use  of  the  symbols  by  which  the  scruple,  drachm,  and 
ounce  were  represented.  In  discussing  the  subject  there,  it  would  be  the  better 
course  for  them  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  proposed  measure  as  it  afFected 
their  own  occupations,  and  its  applications  to  pharmacy  and  medicine,  leaving  it 
to  othere  to  consider  its  effects  as  applied  for  the  varied  purposes  for  which  weights 
and  measures  were  used.  He  concluded  by  moving  that  the  following  petition 
be  preseuted  to  the  House  of  Commons : — 

To  the  Ilonourabk  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  Purliament  as&etnbled. 

The  Petition  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  humbly  showeth, — 
That  your  Petitioners  regara  with  extreme  satisfaction  a  Bill  now  before  your  Ho- 
nourable  House,  entitled  M  A  Bill  for  Deeimalizing  our  existing  system  of  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  for  cstablishing  an  Accordance  between  them  and  those  of  Foreign 
Countries." 

That  while  your  Petitioners  are  fully  alive  to  certain  inconveniences  which  must 
necessarily  attend  a  time  of  transition  from  one  system  already  established  to  another 
entirely  new,  they  believe,  on  full  consideration,  that  the  advantages  likely  to  arise  from 
the  change  would  fully  compénsate  for  such  inconveniences. 

That  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
made  in  the  last  half-century  to  regúlate  them,  are  still  various  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and 
your  Petitioners  are  of  opinión  that  this  condition  arises  from  the  want  of  a  fixed  philo- 
sophical  principie,  or  starting-point,  from  which  they  should  all  emanate,  and  increase  or 
diminish  by  one  uniform  rate  of  progression. 

That  your  Petitioners  believe  the  Metrical  System  in  use  in  Franco,  and  now  sought 
to  be  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  is,  more  than  any  other,  framed  on  a  sound  and  tixed 
basis ;  and  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  world  in  general  to  adopt  that 
system  in  lien  of  the  various  arbitrary  national  systems  now  in  use. 
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Yonr  Petitioners  are  more  iminediately  intcrested  in  this  question  as  it  regarás  Phar- 
inacj,  in  which,  as  well  as  commerce,  an  assimilation  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  of 
all  nations  would  tend  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  Pharmaceutists  and  the  safety  of  the 
public. 

Your  Petitioners  are  assured  that  a  very  fcw  years  would  suffice  to  familiarize  both 
Prescribers  and  Dispensers  with  the  new  Weights  and  Measures,  and  that  the  easy  mul- 
tiplication  or  división  of  thcm  by  the  Decimal  System,  universally  applied,  would  afford 
such  facilities  of  computation  as  to  recommend  it  strongly  to  their  adoption  ;  and  they 
are  strengthened  in  this  opinión  by  the  invariable  practico  of  English  and  all  other  ana- 
lytical  chemists  already  to  state  the  results  of  their  investigations  in  decimals. 

On  all  these  grounds,  theretore,  your  Petitioners  would  humbly  pray  your  Honourable 
House  to  adopt  the  system  now  proposed,  with  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary  per- 
fectly  to  distinguish  the  new  Weights  and  Measures  by  ñame  from  tbose  already  in  use 
in  England ;  and,  with  a  view  to  prevent  accidente,  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  requir- 
ing  prescribers  to  designate  the  Weights  and  Measures  intended  in  their  prescription  in 
ivords  at  full  kngth. 

And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

Mr.  Morson  seconded  the  motion. 

The  President  said  he  should  be  happy  to  hear  any  remarks  the  members 
present  might  have  to  roake  on  the  subject  before  putting  the  question.  He  re- 
gretted  that  there  were  so  few  present,  but  no  doubt  there  were  some  who 
would  wish  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Andrews  considered  the  small  attendance  was  an  indication  that  the 
inenibers  generally  were  favourable  to  the  proposed  change.  He  had  spoken  to 
several  members,  as  well  as  to  others  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  he  found  that 
very  little  objection  existed  to  the  measure.  Most  of  those  to  whom  he  had 
spoken  appeared  to  understand  the  subject  and  to  be  prepared  for  the  change, 
some  cousidering  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon.  They  ought  not  to  be  discou- 
raged  at  the  smallness  of  the  meeting,  but  rather  to  look  upon  it  as  iudicating 
that  the  members  were  satisfied  to  leave  the  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  Council. 
If  there  had  been  any  desire  to  oppose  the  measure,  they  might  depend  upon  it 
the  attendance  would  have  been  much  more  numerous. 

The  President  said  that,  although  the  nuraber  attending  the  meeting  was 
small,  yet  a  far  greater  number  had  communicated  their  opinions  in  writing. 
The  Council  had  receivcd  Communications  from  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  in- 
cluding  Exeter,  Bristol,  Brighton,  Southampton,  Plymouth,  Leeds,  Lincoln, 
No  tingham,  Shemeld,  Wakefíeld,  etc.,  and  at  most  of  these  places  the  opinión 
of  the  membes  appeared  to  be  favourable  to  the  proposed  measure  for  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  metrical  system.  He  thought  it  might  be  well  for  the  Secretary 
to  read  some  of  these  Communications. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  notices  of  meetings  and  of  proceedings 
whieh  had  taken  place  in  the  country 

A  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  was  hcld  at  the  Philosophical  In- 
stitution  on  Monday,  June  8,  18G3,  to  take  into  consideraron  the  merits  of  the  new  Bill 
for  Decimalizing  the  cxisting  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Giles  having  been  elected  Chairman,  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  probable  bearing  the  new  Bill  would  have  on  the  interests  of  the  trade  generally, 
remarking  e$pecially  on  the  confused  state  of  our  present  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

After  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  new  Bill, 

Mr.  Schacht  proposed,  and  Mr.  Coopeb  seconded,  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously : — 

"That  this  meeting  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  a  revisión  of  the  National  Weights 
and  Measures,  and  is  of  opinión  that  the  French  system  is  the  most  philosophical  in 
principie,  whether  as  regards  the  unity  upon  which  it  is  based,  or  the  decimal  Ry?*.cm 
upou  which  it  is  carried  out ;  and  considere  that  it  will  be  advisable  in  remodcll  ug  the 
British  Weights  and  Measures  to  assiinilate  them  to  the  French  system,  by  which  mcans 
it  may  be  anticipated  that  a  universal  European  system  will  be  ultimately  adopted. 
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u  This  mceting,  therefore,  is  of  opinión  that  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  is  entitled 
to  the  6upport  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society." 

Mr.  Stoddart,  the  Local  Secretary,  was  reqnested  to  forward  to  the  Society  a  copy  of 
the  above  resolution,  to  be  in  time  for  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  members,  on 
Wednesday,  the  lOth  inst. 

After  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 

At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Nottingham  Chemists*  Association  (to  which  were  invited 
the  whole  of  the  trade  in  the  town),  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Friday  evening,  the  5th 
June,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, — 

"  That,  in  the  opinión  of  this  meeting,  the  Bill  now  bcfore  Parliament,  entitled  a  Bill 
for  Decimalizing  onr  existing  system  of  Weights  and  Measures,  should  be  adopted,  as 
tending  to  reduce  the  complications  now  existing  to  one  uniform  system  of  the  greatcst 
simplicity  and  completeness. 

"  This  meeting  would  also  recommend  the  adoption  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia  of  cor- 
responding  tables  of  the  oíd  and  new  system  to  each  preparation  showing  the  relativo 
weights." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Chemists'  Association,  held  June  5,  1863,  Mr.  R.  Noakes 
in  the  chair, 

"  Resolved, — That  althongh  the  Brighton  Chemists'  Association  approve  in  principio 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Decimal  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  practically  they 
cannot  support  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament. 

"  Resolved, — That  this  Association  entirely  disapproves  of  the  Bill  to  prohibit  the  sale 
and  Use  of  Poisonod  Grain  or  Seed,  now  before  the  House." 

At  a  meeting  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  at  Southampton,  held  June  9,  it  was  re- 
solved unanimously, — 

"  That,  in  the  opinión  of  this  meeting,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Council  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  should  give  their  active  and  strenuous  support  to  the  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  for  Decimalizing  our  existing  system  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  for  esta- 
blishing  an  accordance  between  them  and  those  of  foreign  countries. 

"  Referring  to  a  Bill  now  before  Parliament  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  use  of  poisoned 
grain,  etc.,  this  meeting  is  of  opinión  that,  as  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure  is  under- 
stood  to  arise  from  the  practice  of  destroying  small  birds  by  poison,  the  only  restrictions 
called  for  are  such  as  shall  restrain  this  practice." 

The  Secretary  at  Exeter  had  transmitted  the  ñames  of  forty-two  persons  connected 
with  pharmacy  in  that  town  who  were  favourable  to  the  Bill,  and  of  four  who  were 
unfavourable. 

The  Secretary  at  Plymouth  had  sent  a  statement,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  com- 
municated  with  all  the  members  of  the  Society  in  that  town,  except  one  who  was  absent, 
and  he  found  all  but  one  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 

At  Lincoln,  it  appcared  that  the  opinión  of  the  trade  was  about  cqually  divided  ;  the 
old-established  tradesmen  wishing  things  to  reinain  as  they  were,  whilo  the  younger  men 
were  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change. 

At  Taunton,  the  members  of  the  trade,  on  being  applied  to  by  the  Secretary,  with  only 
one  exception,  intimated  their  approval  of  the  Bill. 

At  Sheffield,  the  opinions  of  members  were  very  diversified,  several  being  decidedly  for 
the  Bill,  but  the  majority  wishing  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  the  change, 
although  they  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  new  system  if  it  could  be  fuirly  established. 

At  Yarmouth,  the  opinión  expressed  was  opposed  to  the  proposition  for  petitioning 
Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  fears  being  entertained  that  the  confusión  and  trouble 
attending  the  chango  would  outweigh  any  prospective  advantages. 

The  following  petition  has  also  been  forwarded  for  presentation  from  the  Pbarmaceu- 
tical  Chemists  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne : — 

"  That  y  our  petitioners  pray  that  the  Bill  now  before  y  our  Honourable  House  for 
decimalizing  weights  and  measures,  may  be  passed  into  a  law. 

"  That  furtber,  should  such  Bill  not  be  passed  in  its  entirety,  your  petitioners  pray 
that  its  provisions  may  become  law  so  far  as  relates  to  the  compounding  of  medicines 
and  all  the  operations  of  pharmacy." 

Mr.  Squire  observed  a  gentleman  present,  Mr.  Yates,  who  had  devoted  a 
gi'eat  deal  of  attention  to  the  subjeot  of  weights  and  measures,  and  he  felt  as- 
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sural  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  meeting  to  hear  any  observations  that  gen- 
tleman  might  have  to  make,  especially  with  referonce  to  the  extensión  of  the  nao 
of  the  metric  system  in  foreign  couDtries. 

Mr.  Yates  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  attending  the  meeting,  and  had  for 
many  years  been  gratified  in  observing  the  progresa  made  by  the  1  harmaceutical 
Society  towards  the  attainment  of  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  a  knowledge  of 
which  he  had  gained  from  the  perusal  of  their  very  excellent  and  ably-conducted 
journal.    He  thought  the  Society  had  done  right  in  taking  up  approvingly  the 
measure  now  before  Parliament  for  decimalizing  the  weights  and  measures  in 
this  country.    It  was  calculated  to  confer  great  benefit  on  pharmacy,  and  they 
would  be  doing  honour  to  themselves,  as  a  corporate  society,  by  contributing  to 
bring  about  the  proposed  change.    Their  petition  would  be  of  great  assiatanco 
to  the  movement  now  making  in  Parliament ;  in  fact,  they  could  not  do  thera- 
aelves  a  greater  honour,  ñor  the  science  of  the  country  a  greater  benefit,  than 
by  taking  the  lead  in  this  great  movement.    The  British  Society  of  Architects 
had,  he  believed,  taken  a  similar  step  to  that  they  were  then  taking.  The  metric 
system  was  becoming  general  throughout  Europe  and  South  America ;  but  its 
extensión  in  Asia  was  very  limited,  and  also  in  Africa.    North  America  gene- 
rally  looked  to  England,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  South  America,  with  the  excep- 
táon  of  the  barbarous  state  of  Patagonia,  had  taken  to  the  new  system.  Perú 
had  adopted  it,  following  the  examplc  of  Chili  and  México,  and  Brazil  was  also 
doing  the  aame.    With  regard  to  Europe,  almost  the  only  countries  that  stood 
out  were  Turkey,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia.    France  began  the  movement  sixty 
years  ago,  but  it  met  with  great  impedimenta  during  the  disturbed  state  of  that 
country  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  During  the  following  peaceful 
state  of  the  country,  and  in  Louis  Philippe's  time,  it  became  fully  established, 
and  it  had  si  neo  been  making  steady  progresa  in  that  country,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  it  was  almost  the  only  system  used,  and  it  was  only  in  some  remote 
district8  that  the  oíd  systems  were  adhered  to.    Belgium,  he  believed,  adopted 
it  earlier  than  France,  and  Holland  had  adopted  the  system,  although  retaining 
the  oíd  ñames  for  the  differont  weights  and  measures.  Italy  had  recently  adopted 
it  throughout  that  part  known  as  United  Italy,  but  it  had  not  penetrated  into 
the  Papal  States.    Spain,  some  years  since,  passed  a  law  allowing  ten  years  to 
elapse  before  bringing  it  into  operation  in  that  country.    Portugal  had  also 
adopted  it,  although  some  time  was  allowed  before  it  was  brought  into  operation. 
The  Portuguese  had  exhibited  a  magnificent  collection  of  weights  and  measures 
illustrative  of  the  system,  at  our  great  International  Exhibition  last  year,  and 
this  collection  was  now  deposited  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Greece 
had  adopted  the  system  for  many  years,  although  the  progresa  it  made  in  that 
country  was  slow.    Germany  had  discussed  the  matter  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  delegates  were  appointed  to  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken.   The  result  was, 
that  all  Germany  agreed  to  its  use  except  Prusaia.    Lately  there  had  been  a 
meeting  in  Sweden,  and  he  had  received  many  interesting  acoounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  in  that  country.    One  meeting,  which  consisted  of  570  members  and 
persons  of  the  highest  consideration,  both  political  and  commorcial,  deterinined 
unanimously  that  it  was  deairable,  not  only  to  introduce  the  decimal  qystem  into 
the  weights  and  measures,  but  also  into  the  coins  in  the  countries  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway.    Thus  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  had  taken  upthis 
system,  and  while  they  showed  a  disposition  to  adopt  it,  had  no  wish  to  deprive 
France  of  the  glory  and  mcrit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  it ;  but  the  system 
had  now  become  cosmopolitan  rather  than  exclusively  French.    With  regard  to 
the  Bill  before  Parliament,  he  might  say  that  he  had  been  in  constant  commu- 
nication  with  Mr.  Ewart,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  other  members  of 
Parliament  on  the  subject.    It  was  first  introduced  aimply  as  a  permissive  Bill, 
but  it  was  af terwards  thought  desirable  to  make  it  compulsory  af ter  a  certain 
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tune,  and,  as  the  Bill  now  stood,  it  would  be  compulsory  af ter  three  years.  The 
seooiid  rcading  was  fixed  for  the  Ut  of  July,  and  it  was  desirable  that  any  pe- 
titions  should  be  presented  before  that  time. 

,p,  ^Prson  doubted  if  a  merely  permissive  Act  would  produce  mtich  effect. 
±ne  pubhc  generally  would  not  be  likely  to  pay  much  attentiou  to  it  un  til  it  was 
nndered  compulsory.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  Mr.  Yates  thought 
wat  it  could  be  brought  into  general  use  in  three  years. 

Mr.  Yates  said  it  had  been  under  consideration  whether  the  interval  before 
it  became  compulsory  should  be  three  or  five  years.  lie  preferred  three  years, 
because  it  might  be  said  that  public  attention  was  directed  to  it  from  the  first 
mtroduclion  of  the  Bill,  and  as  soon  as  it  should  be  passed,  measures  would  be 
tasen  to  have  the  system  taught  at  schools,  so  that  children  and  apprentices 
would  become  acquainted  with  it  long  before  they  were  called  upon  practically 
to  deal  with  it.  Ihe  details  of  the  Bill  were,  of  course,  subject  to  alteration  as  it 
went  tnrough  Comroittee ;  and,  indeed,  he  might  say  that  they  were  open  to 
any  suggestions  with  reference  to  practica]  details.  Mr.  Squire  had  refcrred  to 
tne  alteration  the  Bill  proposed  in  the  valúes  of  the  acre  and  mile,  and  he  would 
observe  that  at  the  present  time  there  was  great  discrepancy  in  these  measures 
as  oaed  in  diñerent  parta  of  the  country.  In  Cheshire  there  were  no  lees  than 
fcve  difterent  acres  used,  and  one  of  these  nearly  coincided  with  the  proposed 
new  acre,  being  nearly  equal  to  two  and  a  half  statute  acres.  At  Wigan 
tnere  were  three  measures  in  use  ;  one  for  measuring  land,  another  for  buüding- 
gr?"nd' and  a  thlrd  for  measuring  coal  underground. 

Vft^ef,  .K8I?>E,NT  t?e  meetiü&  he  was  sure,  felt  gr'eatly  obliged  to  Mr. 
lates  for  the  Information  he  had  given  them.  There  was  one  poiut  to  whicli 
ne  wisüed  to  direct  Mr.  Yates's  attention,  and  as  he  was  in  frequent  communi- 
cation  with  Mr.  Kwarh  t  icinn,.*;^  «;*u«»  *i  •  i  .  i  1     •  , 


sembkd  grmn i,  that  it  was  feared  its  adoption  might  lead  to  serious  mistakes  ia 
aispensing  ±he  last  paragraph  in  the  petition  had  reference  to  this,  and  it 
was  thought  desirable,  not  only  that  the  French  spelling  gramme  should  be  re- 
tained  but  that  medical  men  should  be  required  to  write  the  word  in  full. 

Mr.  x  ates  said  this  was  one  of  the  minor  details,  which  would  be  dealt  with 
in  committee.  He  beheved  he  was  principally  answerable  for  introduciug  the 
uerman  mode  of  spelling  the  word  gram  into  this  country  rather  thau  the 
±rencn  as  bemg  more  simple  and  more  like  an  English  word.  It  would  cer- 
tainiy  be  avery  desirable  thing  to  get  physicians  to  write  a  clear  and  intelligible 

liament  ™TJ  mU°h  afraÍd  that  tt  °°uld  not     effected  b?  Act  of  1>ar" 

The  President  was  about  to  put  the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  when— 

♦w  Á  a  Yu*  *"£  he  .felt  C0,,fideDt  the  Society  would  be  disappointed  if 
they  did  not  hear  the  opinión  of  one  of  their  Profano»  who  was  present,  and 
wno,  ot  course,  had  given  some  consideration  to  the  subject.  On  a  former  occa- 
sion,  when  the  Bill  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  at  its  Anniver- 
sary  MeeUug  1  rofessor  Redwood  expressed  a  wish  that  they  should  have  a  little 
tune  to  consider  the  provisions  of  the  measure,  and  he  was  sure  he  would  be 
willing  now  to  state  what  opinión  he  had  formed  since  he  had  had  an  opportu- 
mty  ot  examining  the  Bill.  ™ 

i^T'  Red.w?01>  «id  he  felt  very  much  in  the  position  of  one  who  was  uuable 
to  say  much  in  favour  of  the  motion  which  the  meeting  was  apparently  about 
to  artopt  and  yet  he  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  on  the  other  side,  ñor  was 
he  prepared  or  disposed  to  do  so.  He  felt,  however,  much  more  decidedly  aud 
jyffi  ?  any  0f  th08e  who  had  addressed  the  meeting  appeared  to  feel,  the 
enmeulues  that  stood  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  proposed  measure  for 
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changing  the  whole  system  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  tbis  country. 
He  bel ie ved  these  difficulties  were  vastly  greater  tkan  they  were  assumed  to  be 
by  those  who  had  spoken.    It  was  not  a  question  in  which  all  the  raerits  were 
on  one  side  and  all  the  demerite  on  the  other.    Like  most  contested  questions, 
there  were  merite  and  demerits  on  both  sides.    He  had  always  approvetl  in  the 
abstract  of  the  Frenen  system.    He  considered  it  to  be  a  good  and  excellent 
system — to  be  easily  learnt  and  easily  applied— to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
system  existing,  or  that  the  wit  of  man  had  ever  invented  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.    But  he  was  not  prepared,  nevertheless,  to  say  that  it 
was  perfect ;  there  were  many  imperfections  in  it,  some  of  which  aróse  frora  its 
very  systematic  character.    Then,  on  the  other  haud,  whilst  he  felt  that  our 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  like  other  systems  in  this  country,  was  defec- 
tive,  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  devoid  of  all  merit ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  he  considered  that  it  possessed  some  advantages  over  the  French  system. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  balance  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  two  systems ;  to  consider  what  the  balance  of  advautage  was  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  new  system,  and  what  were  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
under  which  these  advantages  could  be  secured  to  us.  He  was  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  metrical  system  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best,  and  that  its  establishment 
in  this  country,  if  it  could  be  completely  effected,  would  be  a  beuefit ;  but  we 
were  bound  to  consider  how  far  it  was  practicable  to  abolish  all  existing  svatems 
and  to  substitute  the  new  one,  and,  also,  what  would  be  theamount  of  confusión 
and  inconveuience  attending  the  change.    He  would  have  been  better  satisfied  if 
the  petition  that  was  toefore  the  meeting  had  beenshorter,  and  had  been  expressed 
in  more  general  aud  more  qualified  terms.    He  could  have  gone  with  the  peti- 
tion if  it  had  been  simply  an  expresión  of  approval  of  the  metrical  systetn,  but 
he  must  hesitate  before  he  could  askthe  Legislature  to  attemptto  introduce  that 
6ystem  by  the  summary  means  proposed  in  the  Bill.  However  good  the  metrical 
system  niight  be,  supposing  even  that  it  were  a  perfect  system,  it  did  not  follow 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  attempt  at  once  to  introduce  it  to  the  exclusión  of  all 
the  systems  at  present  in  use  here,  because  such  an  attempt  would  inevitably 
fail,  and  would  be  attended  with  much  confusión  and  inconvenience.    He  had 
been  struck  with  the  remarks  made.  by  Mr.  Yates  in  referring  to  the  different 
measures  used  in  Cheshire  under  the  ñame  of  acre.    It  appeared  that  there  are 
no  lesa  than  five  acres  used  there  at  the  present  time,  yet  all  but  one  of  these 
were  illegal ;  and  the  existence  of  so  many  different  measures  under  the  same 
ñame  in  the  same  locality  was  one  of  those  anomalies  the  Legislature  had  failed 
to  remove,  although  we  had  been  legislating  upon  the  subject  for  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  ycars.    And  would  further  legislation  improve  this  state  of  aff.iirs?  or 
were  they  not  rather  by  the  Bill  before  Parliament  going  to  add  an  adlitional 
eleinent  of  uncertainty  and  confusión,  which  would  be  sure  to  last  for  the  next 
fifty  years  or  more,  in  spite  of  any  laws  that  might  be  passed?    He  did  not 
consider  it  possible  to  bring  about  such  a  change  as  was  proposed  in  three 
years,  ñor  yet  in  thirty  years,  although  in  making  the  attempt  it  would  be  quite 
possible,  and,  as  he  believed,  inevitable,  that  during  the  time  the  change  was 
beiug  forced  upon  the  country,  the  confusión  and  uncertaiuty  at  present  existing 
in  certain  localities  in  the  use  of  weights  and  measures  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased.    lie  did  not,  however,  say  that  the  change  was  not  to  be  made,  but 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  forced  upon  them  hastily,  or  un  til  they  had  been  prepared 
for  it  after  a  lapse  of  years.    For  what,  after  all,  were  the  benefits  they  were 
likely  to  derive  from  the  new  system  ?    Were  they  not  rather  theoretical  than 
practical  ?    The  system  was  certainly  based  upon  a  good  principie  ;  it  was  con- 
sisteiit  throughout,  and  very  complete.    And  then  it  was  certainly  very  desi rabie 
to  have  one  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  world. 
This,  by  promoting  aud  facilitating  international  commuuication  and  the  iuter- 
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chango  of  thought,  would  have  a  humanizing,  socializing,  and  civilizing  effiect, 
and  this,  in  bis  estimation,  was  the  great  and  paramount  advantage  likely  to  re- 
sult  from  the  chango.    But  it  might  equally  be  said  that  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable  to  have  one  universal  language ;  yet  if  a  proposition  were  made  that 
af  ter  the  lapse  of  three  years  the  English  language  snould  be  abolished  and  the 
French  or  Germán  or  Italian  language  adopted  in  its  stead,  such  a  proposition, 
although  it  might  be  advocated  on  the  ground  of  its  having  a  humanizing  and 
civilizing  tendency,  would  nevertheless  be  scouted  as  an  absurdity,  beeause  it 
would  be  felt  to  be  impracticable.    The  adoption  of  one  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures  tnroughout  the  world  was  probably  not  impracticable, 
but  it  involved  great  difficulties,  and  it  could  not  be  effected1  suddenly.  The 
change,  moreover,  would  not  bring  those  practácal  advantages  that  some  persons 
seemed  to  anticipate.    Thus,  for  instance,  he  considered  that  the  weights  and 
measures  at  present  used  in  pharmacy  in  this  country  were  more  convenient  for 
the  purposes  of  prescribing  and  dispensing  than  those  of  the  métrica!  system. 
The  grain,  the  scruplo,  the  drachm,  and  the  ounce,  were  good  and  convenient 
measures,  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied.    These  were 
natural  standards,  that  had  been  adopted  as  most  suitable  for  the  measurement 
of  quantities  such  as  they  were  applied  to.    Thus,  in  describing  the  doses  of 
medicines,  a  grain  of  caloinel  or  four  grama  of  antimonial  powder  could  be  ex- 
pressed  simply  and  very  intelligibly.    Then  they  spoke  of  a  three-grain  or  a 
five-grain  blue  pill ;  and  the  grain  was  found  to  be  a  measure  that  applied  very 
conveniently  in  such  cases.    There  was  no  equally  convenient  weight  to  express 
such  quantities  in  the  metrical  system.    A  ¿rain,  in  describing  the  doses  of  tinc- 
tures  and  medicines  of  that  sort,  the  drachm  was  equally  convenient,  and  this 
agreed  wíth  the  teaspoonful.    For  medicines  of  a  still  milder  description,  the 
ounce,  corresponding  to  two  tablespoonfuls,  was  as  convenient  a  measure  as  could 
be  devised,  and  much  more  convenient  than  any  in  the  metrical  system.  They 
could  substituto  no  better  or  more  convenient  weights  and  measures  for  these  ; 
and  he  felt  assured,  as  they  had  so  long  been  established  in  use,  were  so  well  im- 
derstood,  were  so  intimately  associated  with  the  doses  of  medicines,  and  were  in 
every  respect  so  convenient  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied, that  they  would  be  continued  in  use  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  the 
next  thirty,  nay,  fifty  years  to  come,  in  spite  of  any  laws  that  may  be  passed. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  they  ought  not  hastily  to  repudíate  the  oíd  system, 
for  there  was  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it  as  well  as  of  the  new  system. 
In  fact,  the  proposition  to  abolish  all  our  oíd  measures  and  substitute  new  ones 
would  have  been  received  much  less  favourably  than  it  has  been,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  tamper  with  those  we  have  been 
accustomed  to.    It  was  doubtful  what  benefit  they,  as  pharmaceutists,  would 
gain  by  the  change  if  it  were  made,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  iucon- 
venience  they  would  suffer  in  making  the  change  as  proposed  in  the  Bill,  and 
therefore  he  was  rather  disposed  to  concur  with  the  resolution  that  had  been 
sent  up  from  Brighton.    There  might  be  a  country,  somewhere  on  the  ot.her  side 
of  our  globe,  where  the  atmosphere  was  more  agreeable  than  it  was  in  this 
country,  where  the  land  was  more  ferüle,  and  where  everything  contributed, 
much  more  than  here,  to  the  prosperity  and  happinees  of  the  people ;  but 
even  if  it  were  proved  that  such  a  country  existed,  it  did  not  foflow,  on  such 
a  proposition  being  made,  that  they  should  immediately  sell  off  all  they  possessed 
and  emigrate  to  that  country.    He  thought  they  would  hesitate  before  doing  so, 
and  cousider  the  consequences  of  breaking-up  their  happy  homes,  of  committing 
themselves  to  the  waves,  with  the  dangers  of  a  sea-voyage  and  the  difficulties  of 
re-establi8hing  themselves  in  a  foreign  land.    The  case  they  were  dealing  with 
was  somewhat  similar.    It  might  be  that  they  had  an  imperfect  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  but  it  was  one  with  which  they  were  thoroughly  ac- 
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quaán ted,  with  which  all  their  habita  and  experiences  were  associated  ;  one  which 
anawered  the  required  purpose,  and  had  many  advantagea  which  had  been 
proved  by  long  experience ;  ne  thought  they  ought  to  hesitate  before  they  de- 
cided  to  abolish  thia  system  and  committed  themselvea  to  a  system  which,  how- 
ever  good  and  complete  it  may  be,  would  not  be  easily  substituted  and  adapted 
to  all  the  circumstancea  and  conditiona  under  which  it  was  required  to  be  ap- 
pliecL  Theae  were  hia  views  and  opinions  with  reference  to  the  question  before 
the  meeting,  which,  having  been  appealed  to,  he  could  not  do  otherwiae  than 
expresa,  although  he  had  not  intended  to  speak  on  the  aubject,  and  would  not 
have  done  ao  if  he  had  not  been  called  upon,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  interfere 
with  or  interrupt  the  perfect  harmony  of  feeling  which  appeared  to  prevail  in 
the  meetiug. 

Mr.  Waugii  begged  to  thank  Profeasor  Redwood  for  the  remarks  with  which 
he  had  favoured  the  nieeting,  and  with  which,  he  uaighfe  say,  he  entirely  con- 
curred. 

Mr.  Yates  would  be  glad  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  aay  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  the  able  address  which  had  been  delivered  by  Profeasor  Redwoodv,  whoae  opi- 
nions were  entitied  to  reapect,  although  he  did  not  agree  with  hiui  in  the  con- 
diciona he  had  formed.  He  would  not  attempt  to  chacuss  the  convenience  or 
inconvenience  of  the  weighta  at  preaent  uaed  in  pharmacy,  but  would  leave  it  to 
practical  men  who  were  more  capabíe  of  dealing  with  it;  but  he  might  say  that 
he  underatood  the  preaent  ayatem  was  beset  with  difficulties  which  must  be  got 
ríd  of .  There  could  be  no  doubt,  as  Frofeaaor  Redwood  had  said,  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  introducing  the  new  ayatem  ao  as  to  make  it  generally 
adopted,  but  he  did  not  think  the  difficulty  was  insuperable.  He  had  devoted 
great  attention  to  the  subject  for  many  years,  and  had  come  to  the  concluaion 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  its  use  almoat  universal  throughout  the  country 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years.  From  a  correapondence  he  had  with  the  Astronomer 
Royal  at  Bruasela,  he  found  that  in  that  country  they  were  obliged  to  exercise 
aome  severity  when  the  law  rendering  it  obligatory  first  carne  into  effect ;  but 
there  still  were  persone,  moatly  oíd  peraons,  who  would  adhere  to  the  oíd  Bystem. 
A  great  forbearance  had  to  be  exercised  in  these  cases.  He  had  no  doubt  the 
same  course  would  have  to  be  adopted  in  this  country.  There  would  of  neces- 
aity  be  many  oíd  peraons  bigoted,  ne  might  aay,  to  the  oíd  8yatem,  whom  they 
would  never  think  of  compelling  to  adopt  the  new  ayatem.  Theae,  however, 
would  gradually  die  out,  and  in  thirty  years  or  so  the  ayatem  might  be  in  uni- 
versal use.  There  were  but  few  placea  in  F ranee  now  where  the  Bystem  was  not 
in  use.  Since  he  had  directed  hia  attention  to  the  aubject,  he  had  made  frequent 
inquines  of  assiatanta  in  druggists'  and  apothecaries'  ahop8  whether  they  thought 
they  would  experience  any  difficulty  in  acquiring  and  applying  the  metrieal  sys- 
tem, and  he  had  invariably  received  the  anawer,  uNot  the  alighteat."  With  regañí 
to  the  country  in  general,  the  utmost  efforts  would  be  used  to  have  the  ayatem 
taught  in  achools.  Children  would  experience  no  difficulty  in  learaing  it,  and 
they  would  explain  it  to  their  paren  ta,  and  most  persona,  he  wasconvinced,  would 
seize  it  with  avidity  in  consequence  of  its  contrast  with  the  preaent  perplexing 
and  difficult  ay8tem.  Great  labour  and  attention  was  required  in  acquiring  the 
preaent  syatem,  and  ofben,  after  it  had  been  committed  to  memory,  it  was  for- 
gotten  in  a  few  weeka.  Of  coutse,  on  ita  firat  introduction  it  would  be  neces- 
aary  to  have  in  the  different  shops  comparative  tablea  to  guide  the  assiatants. 
The  cost  of  these  and  of  the  changa  of  weighta  and  measures  would  only  be  a 
question  of  a  few  ahillinga.  It  was  often  a  tro ablesome  thing  to  get  rid  of  a  bad 
habit,  but  he  had  a  very  high  opinión  of  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  thoae  en- 
gaged  in  enemista'  ahopa,  and  he  felt  conñdent  they  would  do  all  they  could  to 
promote  the  change. 

Mr.  Waugh  wished  t©  knofr,  as  even  Mr.  Yate3  aesigned  twenty  or  thirty 
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years  to  the  change  from  the  oíd  to  the  new  system,  what  was  to  become  of  the 
poor  people  who,  duriug  tliat  time,  would  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  forty 
8hillings.  For  his  own  part,  he  liad  no  desire  to  conimit  the  tradespeople  of  the 
country  to  the  tender  inercies  of  common  informers,  and  he  thought  that  a  much 
later  date  ought  to  be  fixed  upon  for  the  Act  to  become  compulsory. 

Mr.  Yates  said  the  question  of  time  was  one  of  the  details  of  the  Bill  that 
would  have  to  be  considered  in  Committee,  and  as  it  did  not  affect  the  principie 
of  the  measure,  the  second  reading  might  pass  without  reference  to  it.  His  opi- 
nión was,  that  the  Act  should  not  be  enforced  with  too  strict  a  hand. 

Mr.  Waugii  remarked  that  if  the  execution  of  the  law  depended  on  Mr. 
Yates,  he  should  have  no  fear  of  the  consequences,  but  he  could  not  say  so  with 
reference  to  the  class  of  persons  who  went  about  seeking  for  cases  in  which  they 
could  recover  penalties. 

Mr.  Morson  thought  if  the  Bill  stood  as  it  was  at  present,  even  magistrates 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  inflict  peualties,  if  it  was  proved  that  the  oíd 
weights  and  measures  were  used. 

Mr.  Symonds  observed  that  the  penalties  were  but  rarely  inflicted  under  the 
existing  law,  which  required  the  use  of  the  imperial  weights  and  measures,  al- 
though  it  was  notorious  that  the  law  was  of  ten  infringed.  It  had  been  remarked, 
in  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  eflecting  a  change  from  one  system  to  another,  that 
such  change  was  not  yet  complete  even  in  France,  where  the  new  system  was 
first  introduced;  but  he  thought  in  that  country  there  were  both  political  and 
religious  prejudices  which  operated  against  the  change.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  metrical  system  took  its  rise  at  the  time  of  the  great  Frenen  Revolution  at 
the  eiid  of  the  last  century,  when  attempts  were  made  to  decimalizi1,  not  only 
the  weights  and  measures  and  coinage,  but  even  the  days  of  rest,  for  it  was  pro- 
posed  to  do  away  with  the  Sabbath,  and  make  every  tenth  day  a  holiday.  This 
decima'izing  tendeney  was  intimately  connected  with  the  infidel  notions  which 
prevailed  at  that  time,  and  henee  a  stroug  prejudice  was  likely  to  arise  after- 
wards  against  all  that  originated  from  it.  He  looked  upon  the  introduction  of 
the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures  as  a  very  important  object,  and'  he 
thought  they  ought  to  consider  the  question  as  citizens,  and  not  merely  as  phar- 
maceutists.  If  the  mecting  could  unanimously  adopt  the  petition,  he  thought 
copies  of  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Local  Secretarles,  with  a  request  that  they 
would  use  their  influence  in  furthering  the  object  in  view. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Squikk  considered  the  objectious  that  had  been  urged  against  the 
Bill  were  more  apparent  than  real.  Professor  lledwood  had  stated  nearly  all 
that  could  be  said  on  that  side  of  the  question  ;  but  most  of  the  objectious,  he 
thought,  admitted  of  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  present  system  was  not  so 
satisfactory  as  it  had  been  represented.  Great  confusión  and  uncertainty  existed 
in  many  places  in  the  use  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  imperial  syst¿m, 
which  the  law  required  to  be  used,  was  not  universally  adoptetl.  It  had  been 
said' that  this  only  proved  the  uselessness  bf  legislation,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
introduce  a  new  system  would  be  equally  ineffective,  and  would  only  add  a  new 
element  of  confusión  ;  but  he  contended  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
the  substitution  of  one  bad  system  for  another,  and  the  substitution  of  a  system 
which  every  one  admired  for  one  which  every  one  condemned.  The  metrical 
system  had  cverything  to  comraend  it  to  the  favourable  noticeof  the  public  ;  it 
was  easy  of  com prehensión  and  of  application,  and  its  use  was  calcnlated  to  sare 
a  vast  deal  of  time  and  labour,  although,  to  make  it  complete,  the  same  principie 
should  be  applied  to  the  coinage.  Fancy  a  man  having  to  calcúlate  how  inuch 
10  tons  7  cwt.  1  quarter  15  pounds  would  come  to  at  2Ó5.  lid.  a  cwt.  It  would 
take  half  an  hour  to  calcúlate  it,  and  then  it  would  probably  be  incorrect,  and 
would  have  to  be  done  over  again.  It  had  been  said  that  the  advantages  of  tho 
metrical  system  were  theoretical  rather  than  practical ;  but  surely  tho  saviug  o£ 
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time  and  much  labour  was  a  practical  advantage.    He  had  heard  of  t he  larga 
sum  of  money  the  Government  had  paid  for  a  metbod  of  piercing  holc3  in  the 
sheets  of  postage-stamps,  with  the  solé  object  of  saving  a  little  time  in  separating 
the  stamps  from  each  other ;  and  if  that  was  worth  paying  for,  the  saving  of  so 
much  time  as  would  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  metrical  system  of 
weights  and  measures  was  worth  some  trouble  in  its  introduction.    He  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  what  had  been  said  respecting  the  conveuienoe  of 
weights  and  measures  now  in  use.    Our  habita  were  no  doubt  associated  with 
them,  and  we  had  adopted  certain  conveutional  mcthods  of  comparison,  but  it 
would  be  equally  easy  to  adopt  similar  methods  under  the  new  system  when  the 
mind  had  become  familiar  with  the  new  standards.    At  present  they  had  the 
imperial  pint  and  quart,  which  was  the  legal  measure,  and  formed  a  legal  stan- 
dard of  comparison ;  but  the  public,  nevertheless,  used  their  wine-quarts  and 
other  measures,  which,  although  differing  from  the  legal  standard,  soon  carne  to 
be  estimated  by  comparison  at  a  money  valué.    So  in  France,  when  they  had  to 
givc  up  the  shilling  and  deal  with  the  franc,  no  one  experienced  any  difticulty  in 
making  the  necessary  calculations.    Professor  Redwood  had  referred  to  a  happy 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  said  that,  however  uncomfortable 
they  might  be  here,  and  however  eucouraging  the  prospects  were  there,  they 
would  not  be  disposed  to  emigrate  for  fear  of  the  wilderness  they  would  have  to 
pass  through  on  getting  there.    Now,  he  had  only  to  say  that  a  great  many  did 
emigrate  nevertheless,  and  it  might  be  stated  of  the  metrical  system  that  it  was 
a  short  cut  through  the  wilderness  of  figures. 

The  President  then  put  the  question  for  the  adoption  of  the  petition  to  the 
meeting,  when  twelve  voted  for  it,  and  four  against  it ;  tho  petition  was  there- 
fore  adopted. 

Mr.  Waugii  wished,  on  behalf  of  the  minority,  to  state  that  the  vote  which 
had  been  taken  must  not  be  considered  to  apply  to  the  respective  merits  of  the 
existing  system  and  of  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures,  but  t >  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  before  Parliaraent.  There  were  several  points  in  the  peti- 
tion and  in  the  Bill  which  he  did  not  approve  of,  and  therefore  he  had  voted 
against  the  resol ut ion. 

The  President  said  the  petition  was  an  expression  of  opinión  in  favour  of  the 
system,  and  was  not  i n tended  to  advócate  all  the  details  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Yates  said  that  none  of  the  details  of  the  measure  could  be  considered  as 
fixed  ;  and  from  the  commuuications  he  bad  had  with  the  promotersof  the  mea- 
sure, he  felt  assured  that  they  would  be  glad  to  receiveany  suggestions  calculated 
to  improve  the  details  of  the  Bill. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  President,  and  duly  acknowledged, 
the  meeting  separa ted. 
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The  concluding  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  May  28th,  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  Colquett  Street,  the  President,  J.  Shaw,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Stewart,  of  Roduey  Street,  was  elected  a  member ;  and  several  douations  to  tho  library 
and  museum  were  announced. 

Mr.  A.  Norman  Tate,  F.C.S.,  then  read  apaper  on  the  "Origin  of  Petroleum."  After 
a  few  introductory  remarks  with  reference  to  the  countries  whence  petroleum  is  obtained, 
he  proceeded  to  describe  the  geology  of  the  subject,  and  said  that  it  was  much  to  be  re- 
gretted  that  accorate  records  had  not  been  kept  of  all  the  diffewnt  strata  penetrated  ¡n 
boring  the  oil  wells,  as  much  valuable  iníormation  might  have  been  obtained  ;  but  at 
present,  he  said,  although  much  important  informatioa  had  been  collccted,  there  was  still 
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plenty  of  scope  for  further  investigation  into  the  geology  of  petroleam.  The  oil  is  uot 
confined  to  any  particular  strata,  but  is  found  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  lower  Silu- 
rian  to  the  Tertiary  period  inclusive,  and  is  accumnlated  in  fissures  in  the  rocks,  and  these 
fissures  appear  to  be  more  vertical  than  horizontal,  and  probably  extend  through  different 
strata.  Mr.  Tato  then  mentioned  the  different  theories  which  have  been  propounded  re- 
specting  the  origin  of  petroleum,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  distillatíon 
theory,  described  the  composition  of  petroleum  and  the  oils  produced  by  distilling  coal 
at  low  temperatures ;  and  showed  that  althoogh  the  two  oils  are  similar  in  some  respecte, 
yet  there  is  some  difference  in  their  chemical  composition.  Another  theory  referred  to 
was  that  which  supposes  petroleam  to  have  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter  by  a  process  of  decay  or  fermentation.   Keference  was  likewise  made  to  the 

EMlity  of  petroleum  having  been,  in  some  cases,  of  animal  origin,  this  supposition 
rendered  likely  by  the  fue  t  that  the  oil  is  frequently  found  in  the  Palseozoic  rocks, 
contain  no  traces  of  land  planta,  but  only  the  remains  of  marine  plants  and  ani- 
máis. The  tissues  of  the  lower  marine  animáis  are  very  similar  in  chemical  composition 
to  the  woody  fibre  of  plants,  and  therefore  would  be  likely  to  yield  similar  producís. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards  delivered  a  short  address  on  Mr.  Charles  Wye  Williams'  theory  of 
the  generation  of  steam.  He  supported  the  theory,  and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  ex- 
periment. 

A  short  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Abraham,  Mr.  Ellerbeck,  and  other  membere 
took  part,  but  they  spoke  against  Mr.  Williams's  theory. 

Some  experiment8  on  the  Befraction  of  Light  which  were  to  have  been  performed  by 
Dr.  Edwards  could  not,  ovfing  to  an  accident,  be  shown. 

The  President  then  procoeded  to  deliyer  his  closing  address* 

At  the  conclusión  of  the  address  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Prcsidcnt  for  it, 
and  also  for  his  services  duriog  the  session.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  also 
awarded  to  Dr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Tate  for  their  Communications. 


LEEDS  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  May  21,  at  the  Town 
Hall ;  the  President,  T.  Haüvev,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  William  Huggon  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member. 

Mr.  Reynolds  exhibited  some  fine  Scammony -roots  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo, 
and  Civet  from  Gondar,  iu  Abyssinia. 

The  President  introduced  the  subject  of  "  Provincial  Minor  Examinations."  He  said 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  commit  the  meeting  to  a  formal  resolution  upon  the  subject, 
but  it  was  one  that  deserved  the  serious  consideration  of  the  members.  It  was  his  own 
conviction  that  it  was  desirable,  and  would  soon  become  necessary  for  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  to  institute  "  Provincial  Examinations,"  at  least  for  the  minor  diploma.  If 
the  Pharmaceutical  Soeiety  was  to  become  the  one  legally  constituted  and  privileged 
body,  representing  the  chemists  and  druggists  of  Great  Britain,  the  rit>ing  generation  of 
chemists  ought  not  to  be  debarred  from  access  to  it,  as  must  be  the  case  so  long  as  the 
minor  examination  entailed  a  journey  to  London  and  some  period  of  residence  there, 
besides  the  necessary  feos.  No  doubt  man  y  would  re«t  satisfied  with  this  first  examina- 
tion, and  would  enter  into  business  on  the  strength  of  it ;  while  the  more  qualified  and 
enterprising  men  would  go  up  to  London,  pass  the  major  examination,  and  become  f ull 
members.  The  creation  of  two  permanent  classes  in  the  same  institution  might  be 
undesirable  per  se ;  perhaps,  however,  c&reful  deliberation  might  remove  the  objection 
to  it ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  would  rogar  J  it  as  an  alternative  to  be  preferred  to  the  one 
which  left  outside  the  palé  of  the  Society  the  bulk  of  those  who  ought  to  be  included. 

Mr.  Tiiompsox  confessed  that  he  was  surprised  that  thii  subject  had  not  received  at- 
tention  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  When  he  saw  every  Univer&ity  in  England, 
whether  the  venerable  one  of  Oxford  or  that  of  London  as  representing  more  closely  mo- 
dera intellectual  advancement,  equally  engaged  in  brínging  into  the  provinces  fácil ities 
for  testing  the  quality  of  education,  heielt  that  any  institution  of  modera  eatablishment 

*  The  Preiidcnt'g  Address  is  unavoidably  postponed  till  next  montk. — Ev. 
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ought  to  have  good  grounds  for  the  ref asal  if  it  declined  to  follow  such  distinguished 
exaraples,  and  to  offer  every  facility  to  country  candidates  for  examination.  Leeds  was 
made  a  local  centre  for  examination  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London, 
Durham,  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  the  Society  of  Arta,  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  be  able  to  add,  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Mr.  Ward,  as  teacher  to  tho  classes  in  Chemistry  of  the  Mechamos'  Institution, 
wished  distinctly  to  say  that  the  facilities  giren  for  local  examination  proved  an  effi- 
cient  stimulus  to  the  demand  for  cducation,  and  increased  both  the  nnmber  of  pupils  and 
their  zeal  for  acquiring  knowledge. 

Mr.  Atktjíbon  strongly  apnroved  of  the  proposal  as  one  favonrable  to  provincial 
members  of  the  Society,  who,  he  thought,  should  claim  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Retnolds  remarked  that  if  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  not  moved  in  the 
matter  it  was  because  they  had  not  been  asked  to  do  so.  This  was  purely  a  question 
for  the  country  members ;  it  rested  with  them  to  take  the  initiative,  and  when  their 
views  were  clearly  expressed  they  would  be  sure  to  receire  every  attention.  The  argu- 
ments  based  upon  the  present  practice  of  the  universities  appeared  to  him  unanswerable. 
As  far  as  the  mass  of  young  men  were  concerned,  they  had  been  trying  for  years  to  in- 
duce the  mountain  to  come  to  Mahomct,  but  now  Mahomet  must  come  to  the  mountain. 
There  might  be  legal  diffícnlties  in  the  way,  but  that  was  only  a  reason  to  begin  to  re- 
move  them. 

Mr.  Reynolds  then  brought  forward  the  question  of  "  Systcmatic  Scientific  Inquiry  * 
as  treated  in  the  'Pharmaceutical  Journal'  for  May, and gave  several  extraets  from  the  Pro- 
ceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  show  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigations  undertaken  by  its  members.  He  glanced  at  some  subjeets  which  appeared 
fitting  ones  for  reference  to  investigators. 

Mr.  Thompson  highly  approved  the  suggestion,  and  said  that,  if  carried  out,  an  in- 
creased want  of  a  good  library  of  reference  would  be  felt.  It  was  essential  to  keep 
posted  up  with  the  latest  results  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Yewdall  also  supported  the  idea,  and  suggested  that  the  Committee  be  instructed 
to  arrange  a  series  of  subjeets  for  investigation,  asking  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
Society  to  co-operate.  This  proposal  was  adopted,  and  the  Society  adjourned  its  meetings 


A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Leeds  Chemists'  Association  was  held  at  its  Library,  5,  Cook- 
ridge  Street,  on  Monday  evening,  June  8  ;  the  President  in  the  chair.  The  object  of  tho 
meeting  was  to  consider  two  Bills  now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  express 
the  opinions  of  the  members  upon  them.  The  following  petition  was  offered  for  adop- 
tion : — 

"That  a  Bill  now  before  yonr  Honourable  House,  entitled  'The  Poisoned  Grain, 
Prohibitiou  Act,'  will  interfere  with  the  trade  of  yonr  petitioners,  and  be  likely  to  expose 
them  to  vexatious  prosecutions.  That,  in  the  belief  of  your  petitioners,  no  sufficient 
grounds  exist  for  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  which  entirely  prohibits,  under  heavy  pecu- 
niary  penalties,  the  use  of  arsenicfor  the  preparation  of  seed-wheat,  and  of  other  poisons 
which  experience  ha.s  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  agriculture.  That  the 
daose  in  the  Bill  permitting  tho  use  of  poisons  to  destroy  vermin  is  so  framed  as  to  bo 
still  to  a  large  extent  prohibitive. 

"  That  a  Bill  interfering  with  trade,  and  making  illegnl  means  heretofore  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  agriculture  and  other  useful  objeets,  ought  not  to  pass  except  on  grounds  of 
evident  and  urgent  necessity,  and  as  your  petitioners  believe  no  facls  have  been  or  can 
be  stated  to  show  this  necessity,  they  beseech  your  Honourable  House  not  to  pass  the 
said  Bill  into  a  law." 

The  petition  was  moved  by  Mr.  Smeeton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haigh,  and  adopted  after  & 
full  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Stead,  Horsfield,  Yewdall,  and  Rimraington  (Bradford} 
took  part,and  in  which  the  loosely-drawn  nature  of  the  Bill  wasscvercly  coimnented  upon, 
since  it  neither  defined  the  poisons  which  it  prohibited  ñor  the  "  vermin  "  against  which 
they  were  allowed  to  be  used.  The  Association  next  considered  the  following  draf t  of  a 
petition : — 

"  That  your  petitioners  pray  that  the  Bill  now  before  your  Honourable  House  for  de- 
cimalizing  wcights  and  meas ur es  may  be  passed  into  a  law. 

"  That  further,  should  such  Bill  not  be  passed  in  its  eutirety,  your  petitioners  pray 
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that  its  provisions  may  become  law  so  far  as  relates  to  the  compounding  of  medicine» 

and  all  the  operations  of  pharmacy." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Thompson,  6econded  by  Mr.  Brown,  and  carried.  It  was  also  resolved  — 
"  That  th¡8  Assoeiation  would  respectfully  urge  upon  the  General  Medical  Council  that 
the  present  opportunity  of  introducing  metric  weights  and  measures  into  the  forth- 
coming  National  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  embraced." 

Moved  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Atkinson.  The  conree  adopted  by  the 
Assoeiation  with  regard  to  the  Decimal  Weights  and  Measures  Bill  appears  to  indícate 
the  direction  of  a  judicious  policy  in  conuection  with  this  subject  Much  unthinking 
opposition  will  doubtless  be  raised  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  measure,  and  in  order 
that  a  preliminary  trial  of  the  system  may  be  made,  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage 
that  a  special  purpo&e  like  the  compounding  of  medicines,  requiring  definiteness  and 
aecuracy,  should  be  selected. 

ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 
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1ÍY  rROFKSSOR  BENTLEY,  F.L.8.,  M.R.C.8.  ENO.,  ETC. 

(Continued  from  Vol  IV.  p.  497.) 

XI.  GERANIUM  MACULATÜM,  L /AW. — SP OTTED  CRANESBILL, 

ALUM-ROOT. 

History. — The  rhizome  of  this  plant  appears  to  have  been  in  use  as  an 
astringen  t  from  the  earliest  periods,  by  the  Indians  of  North  America  ;  and  it  is 
still  a  highly-valued  domestic  remedy  where  astringent  medicines  are  required, 
by  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  North  America.  It  was  notic.d  at 
an  early  period  by  writers  on  Materia  Medica  as  a  useful  remedy  in  dysentery, 
and  was  admitted  as  far  back  as  1820,  into  the  Primary  List  of  the  Materia 
Medica  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  in  which  it  is  still  retaiued.  As  a 
remedy  in  all  cases  where  astringente  are  necessary,  its  reputation  may  be  rc- 
garded  as  establishcd. 

Synonyms. — This  plant  is  the  Geranium  maculatum,  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.  955  ; 
Mich.  Fl.  Bor.  Am.  vol.  ii.  p.  38;  Willd.  Sp.  Pl.  iii.  705;  Bigelow's  Amer. 
Med.  Bot.  vol.  i.  p.  84.  tab.  8  ;  Barton's  Med.  Bot.  i.  149.  tab.  13  ;  Hook.  Fl.  Bor. 
Am.  i.  p.  115;  De  Cand.  Prod.  vol.  i.  p.  642;  Torr.  and  Gray's  Fl.  North 
Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  206  ;  and  of  Gray's  Gen.  Fl.  Amer.  Bor.  Orient.  vol.  i¡.  p.  128. 
Itis  the  Geranium  Noveboracense,  Aracen.  Acad.  vol.  iv.  p.  522;  and  the  Geranium 
batrachioides  Americanum  macnlatiim,  etc.  of  Dillenius.  The  first  ñame  is  that 
by  which  it  is  now  universally  recognised  by  botanists.*  In  common  language  it 
has  been  termed  Spotted  Cranesbill,Crowfoot,  Spotted  Geranium,  Alum-root,  etc. 

Etymology.— The  generic  ñame,  Geranium,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
yépavos,  a  crane,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  of  the  prolouged  axis  of  its  fruit 
to  the  beak  of  that  bird.  The  origin  of  the  specific  ñame,  maculatum,  is  by  no 
means  clear.  It  is  true  that  the  rhizomes,  leaves,  and  petáis,  have  each  a  some- 
what  spotted  character,  but  in  neither  case  is  this  peculiarity  very  evident.  The 
common  ñames  of  Spotted  Cranesbill  and  Spotted  Geranium  are  simply  transla- 
tions  of  the  generic  and  specific  ones.  That  of  Crowfoot  is  derived  from  the 
resemblance  its  leaves  bear  to  some  species  of  the  genus  Ranunrulus%  which  is 
commonly  called  Crowfoot ;  and  that  of  Alum-Root  has  been  given  to  indícate 
its  astringeney. 

Botany.— The  genus  Geranium  is  regarded  by  botanista  generally,  as  the  type 
of  the  order  Geraniaceae-f 

*  Figures  of  the  plant  may  be  secn,  as  noticed  above,  in  Bigcluw's  '  American  Medical 
Botany,'  yol  t.  tab.  8;  in  Gray's  *  Genera  of  the  Plantsof  the  United  States/  rol.  ii.  p.  128, 
pl.  160;  and  in  '  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,*  vol.  iv.  p.  89. 

t  Lindley's  «Vegetable  Kingdom,'  p.  493;  and  Bentley^g  «Manual  of  Botany,'  p.  611. 
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Generic  Character. — Sepáis  5.  Petáis  5,  regular,  altérnate  with  tbe  sépala. 
Stamens  10,  in  two  series,  the  five  outer  opposite  to  the  petáis,  and  shorter  than 
the  five  interior,  which  are  opposite  the  sepia,  and  have  glands  at  the  base. 
Pistil  of  5  cárpela,  placed  opposite  to  the  petáis  ;  styles  ultimately  aeparating  from 
the  5 -angular  axis  from  below  upwards,  and  becoming  circinately  revoluto, 
amooth,  or  rarely  slightly  hairy  on  their  inner  surface.  Herbs,  or  rarely  some- 
what of  a  shrubby  character.* 

Specijic  Character. — RJitzome  perennial,  horizontal,  more  or  less  branched, 
fleshy,  and  of  a  dark  brownish-red,  somewhat  mottled  with  green,  colour.  From 
the  rhizome  a  number  of  lea  ves  arise,  and  one,  two,  or  more,  aerial  stems.  Aerial 
stems  annual,  erect,  roundish  or  somewhat  angular,  densely  clothed  with  hairs, 
which  are  more  or  less  reflexed,  dichotomous  above,  1-2  feet  high.  Leaves  pál- 
mate, with  three,  five,  or  seven  lobes,  the  lobes  themselves  being  again  variously 
incised  aud  toothed  at  their  extremities  ;  the  petioles  and  lamina?  more  or  less 
hairy.  The  leaves  which  arise  from  the  rhizome  are  on  loug  roundU>h  or  some- 
what angular  petioles ;  those  which  spring  from  the  aerial  stem  at  the  point 
where  it  forks  are  opposite,  and  with  evident  petioles  ;  and  those  which  are  in- 
Berted  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  are  either  aesaile  or  shortly  petiolate. 
Stlpules  lanceolate,  or  linear-subulate.  Pednncles  usually  2-flowered,  hairy, 
springing  from  the  forks  of  the  stems.  Bracts  subulate,  or  linear-lanceoiate. 
Flowers  on  short  hairy  pedicels  of  unequal  length,  generally  purple,  rarely  nearly 
white.  Calyx  of  5  ellipticai  or  oval-lanceolate  sepáis ;  sepáis  ribbed,  more  or  leas 
hairy  on  their  outer  surfaces,  and  smooth  on  their  inner,  distinctly  awned  or 
mucronate-awned ;  the  inner  aepals  are  frequetitly,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  hairy. 
Pttals  5,  obovate,  entire,  ciliated  at  the  baae,  and  marked  with  greenish  veins. 
Stamens  10,  in  two  row8  of  unequal  length  ;  the  larger  átameos  altérnate  with 
the  petáis,  and  fumished  with  greenish  glands  at  their  baae  ;  filaments  enlarged 
aud  monadelphous  at  base ;  aiühers  oblong,  deciduous,  purplish.  Ovary  ovate ; 
styles  as  long  as  the  filaments,  united  ;  stigmas  5,  erect  at  firat,  and  afterwards 
reflexed.  Fruit  composed  of  five  1-seeded  carpels,  which  curl  upwards  on  the 
prolonged  axia  when  ripe,  and  discharge  their  seeds.t 

Habitat. — This  apeciea  haa  an  extensivo  geographical  range  in  North  America, 
where  it  extends  from  Canadá  to  the  most  southern  States  of  America,  and  west 
to  the  Missisaippi.  It  abounds  most  in  low  grounds,  growing  commonly  in 
hedges,  thickets,  and  borders  of  damp  wooda.  It  varies  much  in  height,  in  the 
form  and  incisión  of  its  leaves,  and  in  the  colour  of  its  flowera.  Theae  differ- 
ences  undoubtedly  depend  upon  variatious  of  soil,  climate,  situation,  etc.  When 
growing  in  favourable  situations,  it  ia  deacribed  aa  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  indigenous  plants  of  the  United  States,  and  as  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  J 
It  flowers  from  April  to  June. 

Collection. — The  only  part  of  the  plant  which  is  commonly  employed  aa  a  re- 
medial  agent  Í8  the  rhizome.  Thia  should  be  collected  in  the  autumn  months ;  or 
early  in  the  apring,  before  active  vegetation  haa  commenced. 

General  Characteristics. — The  part  of  Geranium  maculatum  which  is 
employed  in  medicine  and  for  other  purpoee8,  Í8  generally  de8¡gnated  aa  the  root ; 
but  properly,  aa  already  noticed  with  regard  to  PüdophyUum,  Hydrastis,  San- 
guinaria, Actmay  etc.,  it  ia  the  rhizome  or  underground  atem,  from  which  the 
true  roots,  which  are  here  very  small,  and  henee  termed  rootleta,  arise  below. 
In  commercial  specimens,  theae  rootlet8  are  commonly  abaent,  although  rhizomea 
with  amall  attached  rootleta  may  occasionally  be  found. 

The  rhizome,  as  imported,  is  usually  simple,  although  rarely  it  ia  somewhat 

•  Lindley's  « Flora  Medica,*  p.  221 ;  Gray's  'Genera  of  the  Plants  of  the  United  States, 
rol.  ii.  pp.  127, 12« ;  and  Do  Candolle'a  '  Prodromus,'  vol.  i.  p.  639. 

f  Torrey  and  Gray's  4  Flora  of  North  America,'  vol.  i.  p.  20G;  Lindley's  '  Flora  Me  lie»/ 
p.  221 ;  and  '  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,'  vol.  iv.  p.  90. 

X  Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.  voL  i.  p.  170;  and  voL  ir.  p.  90. 
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brancbed.  Ifc  fe  commonly  much  twisted,  and  furnished  on  its  outer  surface  with 
numerou8  thick,  hard  projections,  wbich  vary  in  length  generally,  from  about  a 
line  to  a  quarter  or  even  balf  an  incb ;  bence  it  presenta  a  very  irregular  and 
£omewbat  coralune  appearance. 

In  length  it  varios  from  about  one  inch  to  three  or  four  inches,  averaging  one 
incb  and  a  balf  to  two  inchea.  It  is  from  one-quarter  of  an  incb  to  a  half  or 
rarely  three- quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  averaging  a  little  above  one-quarter 
of  an  inch.  It  baa  an  irregular,  cylindrical  shape,  and  ia  froquently  somewhat 
flattened  on  one  aide.  Externa!  1  y  it  presenta  a  wrinkled  appearance,  from  tbe 
preaence  of  numeroua  tranaverse  strise  and  depre88Íons,  and  of  irregularly  longi- 
tudinal furrowa.  Projecting  from  tbe  surface,  also,  aa  juat  noticed,  are  nume- 
rou8  bard  tubercular  expansions,  of  varying  length.  Tracea  of  the  rootleta  and 
leave8  may  also  be  found  on  some  of  the  rbizomes.  Tbe  rhizome  has  a  dark- 
reddiah,  or  umber-brown  colour  externally,  and  a  reddish-gray  or  palé  fleah-colour 
internally.  It  haa  a  compact,  firm  texture,  and  a  short,  cloae,  and  in  aome  cases, 
a  resiiious-like  fracture.  A  tranaverse  section  shows  a  large  central  masa  of  a 
reddish  flesh-colour,  aurrounded  by  a  thin,  dark-brown  cortical  portion.  The 
rbizome  haa  no  evident  odour,  but  it  posaeases  a  very  astringent  taste,  without, 
bowever,  any  perceptible  bitterness. 

Composition  and  Chemical  Characteristics. — The  first-recorded  exami- 
nation  of  the  rbizomes  and  rootleta  of  the  Geranium  maculatum  ia  that  of  Dr. 
Bigelow,  who  found  that  the  solution  indicated  the  presence  of  both  tannic  and 
galiic  acids.  He  afeo  states  that  the  solution  affords  a  more  abundant  preci- 
pítate with  gelatine,  than  kino  on  being  similar] y  treated.  lie  further  adds  that 
tbe  solution  did  not  affect  litmus ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Staples,*  and  to  thoae  recorded  below  by  myself,  for  we  have  both  found  that  tbe 
solution  liad  an  evident  action  on  litmus.  Tbe  more  complete  analysis  of  the 
rh  izóme  by  Dr.  Staplesf  shows  that  it  contains,  besides  fibrous  substances  com- 
mon  to  planta,  galiic  acid  in  large  quantity,  tannic  acid,  mucilage  in  sraall  pro- 
portion,  red  colouring~mattery  principally  in  the  external  covering  of  the  rhizome, 
resin  in  small  quantity,  and  a  crystallizable  vegetable  siihstance. 

A  still  more  and  complete  analysis,  madc  by  tbe  Messrs.  Tilden,  of  the  New 
York  State,  North  America,  gave  the  following  resulta  of  the  examination  of 
seven  thousand  graina  of  the  rhizome  :% — 

Inorganic  matter    1,024 

Organic  matter    5,976 

Viz.  of  7,000 

Albumen   96  grains. 

Gum    80  „ 

Galiic  acid    120  „ 

Tannin   136  „ 

Colouring-matter    168  „ 

Extractive    224  ,, 

Pectin    160  „ 

Sugar    200  „ 

Staxrh  94.0 

Besin,  soluble  in  ether    224  „ 

Kesin,  soluble  in  alcohol   216  „ 

Olco-resin,  soluble  in  ether  only    20  „ 

Chl  orophyll    8  „ 

Soluble  salts    320  „ 

Insolublc  salts   704  m 

Ligneous,  etc    4,084  „ 

Total.....   7,000  grains. 


-  Amer.  journ.  jr narra.,  vol.  L  p.  171.  T  lü- 

í  Lee  on  Medicinal  Plants,  in  *  American  Journal  of  Materia  Medica,'  July,  1869. 
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It  is  also  stated  by  tbese  analysts  that  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids  of  Geranium 
differ  from  t  lioso  of  oak-galls  in  not  reddening  vegetable  blues,  and  by  not  pasa- 
ing  over  in  distillation.  So  far  as  the  reddening  of  vegetable  blues  is  concerned, 
as  already  noticed  by  ns,  their  experiments  do  not  accord  with  those  of  Dr. 
Staples,  ñor  with  our  own,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  reactions  mentioned 
below. 

An  infusión  of  the  mixed  rhizome  and  rootlets  bruised,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  ounce  to  twenty-four  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  macérate  for 
twenty-four  hours,  had  a  palé  yellowish-red  colour ;  a  strong  astringent  and  pe- 
culiar taste ;  and  a  very  íaint  and  peculiar  odour.  It  exhibited  the  f ollowing 
reactions : — Blue  litnuis-paper  was  reddened  by  it ;  solution  of  gelatine  caused  a 
very  abnndant  curdy  precipítate ;  by  tincture  of  galls  the  colour  was  deepened 
to  a  deep  reddish-brown,  but  no  precipítate  was  produced;  solution  of  persuU 
phate  of  iron  caused  a  deep  bluish-black  coloration,  and  a  copious  precipítate  of 
the  same  colour  was  slowly  deposited  :  solution  of  perchloríde  ofiron  caused  nearly 
the  same  change  in  the  infusión  ;  solution  of  antimoniate  of  potash  produced  an 
abundant  yellowish-brown  precipítate ;  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  an  abun- 
dant  light  brownish-white  precipítate ;  solution  of  potash  formed  slowly  a  copious 
light  brownish  precipítate ;  solution  of  ferridcyaniae  of  potassium  caused  a  copious 
yellow  precipítate ;  solution  of  cliromate  of  potash  an  abundant  dirty  yellowish- 
brown  precipítate ;  baryta-water  produced  an  abundant  brownish  gelatinous- 
like  precipítate ;  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta  caused  a  slow  deposition  of  a  slight 
brownish  precipítate  ;  solution  of  acétate  oflead  rendered  the  infusión  milky,  and 
formed  a  light,  abundant,  whitish  precipítate ;  solution  of  basic  acétate  of  lead 
gave  a  pinkish  hue  to  the  infusión,  and  produced  an  abundant,  light  precipítate; 
solution  of  ammonia  simply  deepened  the  natural  colour  of  the  infusión  ;  solution 
of  oxalate  of  ammonia  made  the  colour  of  the  infusión  pinkish,  and  ultiraately 
caused  a  light,  abundant  precipítate ;  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  at  first  coloured 
the  infusión  a  deep  reddish-brown,  but  ultimately  it  became  bright  yellow,  and 
deposited  a  very  light,  copious,  yellowish  precipítate ;  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per  produced  a  plentiful  dirty-brown  precipítate;  solution  of  nitrate  ofsilver  an 
abundant  deep  reddish-brown  powdery  precipítate ;  solution  of  bichloride  ofmer- 
cury  caused  a  very  abundant,  light,  whitish  precipítate ;  sulphuric  acid  caused 
the  infusión  to  assume  a  pinkish  hue,  and  to  deoosit  slowly  a  plentiful  pre- 
cipítate. No  very  evident  changes  were  produced  m  the  infusión  by  the  addi- 
tion  to  it  of  either  tincture  of  iodine,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  acelic  acids ;  or  of 
the  solutions  of ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  bichloride  of  platinum,  chloride  of  cal' 
cium,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  ofsoda,  or  protochloride  oftin. 

No  very  marked  effeets  were  produced  upon  the  freshíy-fractured  surface  or 
clean  section  of  the  rhizome  by  the  application  of  either  solution  of  ammonia, 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hydrochloric  acids. 

Medicinal  Properties  axd  Uses. — Dr  Wood  says,*  M  Geranium  is  .one  of 
our  best  indigeuous  astringen ts,  and  may  be  employed  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
those  medicines  are  applicable.  The  absence  of  unpleasant  taste  and  other  offen- 
sive  qualities  renders  it  peculiarly  serviceable  in  the  cases  of  infants  and  persons 
of  very  delicate  stomach.  Diarrhcea,  chronic  dysentery,  cholera  infantum  in  the 
latter  stages,  and  the  various  haemorrhages,  are  the  forras  of  disease  in  which  it 
is  most  commonly  used,  and  with  greatest  advantage  ;  but  careshould  be  taken, 
before  it  is  administered,  that  the  condition  of  the  systcm  and  of  the  part  affected 
is  such  as  nót  to  contra- indícate  the  use  of  astringents.  As  an  application  to  in- 
dolent  ulcere,  an  injection  in  gleet  and  leucorrhcea,  a  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the 
uvula  and  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  throat,  it  answers  the  same  purpose  as 
kino,  catechu,  and  other  medicines  of  the  same  class."    Professor  Bar  ton,  Dr. 

*  Wood  and  Bache'a  « United  States  Dispensatory,'  llth  edit.  p.  382. 
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Eberle,  and  other  practitioners  of  repute  in  Nortk  America,  also  speak  highly 
of  its  \irtue8  ia  cholera  infantum,  and  as  a  gargle  in  cynanche  tonsillaris,  ulcere 
of  the  tongue  and  fauces,  etc.  Dr.  Bigelow  says,  "  lt  is  particularly  suited  to 
the  treatment  of  such  diseases  as  continué  froni  debility  after  the  remo  val  of 
their  excitiug  cause." 

Dr.  Lee  remarks,* — "Dr.  Thatcher  recommends  it  as  almost  a  specific  in  cases 
of  hannoptysis,"  and  addfl,  "  it  has  long  been  regarded  by  the  American  Indians  as 
a  specific  in  the  venereal  affections."  The  author  of  í  Positive  Medical  Agents  ?f 
says  that,  as  an  astringent,  it  is  as  good  as  kino  or  rhatany.  The  powder  has 
been  used  with  success  as  an  application  in  epistaxis,  bleeding  after  extraction  of 
teeth,  etc. 

Speaking  of  the  so-called  active  principie  termed  Geranin,  Dr.  Grover  CoeJ 
says  that  it  possesses  astringent,  styptic,  and  antiseptic  properties,  and  that  it  may 
be  employed  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  hsemoptysis,  ha3maturia,  passive  bsemor- 
rhages,  aphthous  sore  mouth,  leucorrhcea,  gleet,  diabetes,  and  all  affections  of  the 
mucous  surfaces.  He  adds, — "  Geranin  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able  of  the  vegetable  astringente.  In  its  action  it  differs  somewhat  from  astrin- 
gen ts  generally,  in  promoting,  instead  of  suppressing,  the  secretive  power  of  the 
mucous  surfaces,  and  leaving  them  moist  and  invigorated  in  their  functions. 
This  remedy  has  been  largely  employed  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  and  with 
more  general  success  thau  any  otner  astringent.  Its  use  is  admissible  in  al]  the 
diflerent  stages,  although  success  will  be  more  certain  if  the  bowels  are  first  re- 
lieved  of  their  morbid  contente,  and  the  functions  of  the  liver  corrected."  So 
strong  and  so  universal  is  the  cvidence  of  American  medical  practitioners  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  Geranium  in  all  cases  where  astringente  are  required,  that  ite 
valué  as  a  remedial  agent  may  be  regarded  as  quite  established. 

Administratiox,  Preparations,  and  Doses. — Geranium  has  been  admi- 
nistered  internally  in  powder,  decoction,  infusión,  tincture,  extract,  resinoid  ex- 
tract  (geranin)y  etc. ;  and  externally,  in  powder,  and  in  the  form  of  the  resinoid 
extract.  Water  and  alcohol  are  said  to  extract  its  virtues.§  The  best  prepara- 
tion  for  internal  use  we  should  regard  as  the  bydro-alcoholic  extract,  as  such. 
would  contain  all  ite  more  important  properties. 

Resinoid  Extract  of  Geranium.— This  nreparatiou,  under  the  ñame  of 
Geranin,  is  one  of  the  so-called  concentrated  preparations  now  so  extcnsively 
employed  in  America  and  elsewhere.  Itis  said  to  be  prepared  by  making  a  con- 
centrated tincture  of  geranium  rhizome,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  resinoid  ex- 
tracte, and  proceeding  afterwards  in  the  manneralready  described  when  treatiug 
of  them.¡|  It  contaius  all  the  principies  which  can  be  extracted  by  the  action  of 
water  and  alcohol.  As  generally  found,  it  is  in  the  state  of  a  reddish-brown 
powder,  with  an  astringent  and  very  slightly  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  and  a 
pleasant  and  somewhat  aromatic  odour. 

Decoction  of  Geranium. — Take  of  Geranium  rhizome  and  rootlets  mixed 
and  bruised,  one  ounce;  boiling  water,  one  pint ;  reduce  by  modérate  ebullition 
to  sixteen  fluid  ounces.  When  given  to  children,  the  decoction  is  sometimes 
made  with  milk  instead  of  wratcr. 

Infusión  of  Geranium. — Take  of  the  bruised  rhizome  and  rootlets  of  Geranium 
maculatum,  one  ounce ;  boiling  water,  one  pint.  Macérate  for  four  hours,  and 
Strain. 

Tincture  of  Geranium.— Take  of  Geranium  rhizome  and  rootlets,  bruised, 


*  Lee  on  Medicinal  Planta,  in  '  American  Journal  of  Materia  Medica,'  J uly,  1859,  p.  19». 
t  '  l'ositive  Medical  Agetits,'  p.  95. 

¡Grover  Coe's  '  Concentrated  Organic  Medicines,'  pp.  158-163. 
Wood  and  Bache'a  4  United  States  Dispensatorr,'  llth  edit.  p.  382. 
Seo  papera  by  the  author,  on  Actaaracemoaa,  í'harm.  Journ.vol.  iL  2nd  sor.  p.  462;  on 
JPodophyllum  peitatum,  vol  iii.  p.  461 ;  and  on  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  vol.  ir.  p.  267. 
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four  ounces;  proof-spirit,  twopinls:  digest  for  fourteen  days,  expresa,  and  filter. 
Or  the  tincture  may  be  inadc  in  the  orcünary  way  by  percolation. 

There  are  no  recognised  formulas  for  the  above  in  tne  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia,  but  as  it  is  important  that  some  definite  preparations  should  be  employed 
in  Tthis  country  to  avoid  mistakes  and  confusión,  we  give  these  formulas  as  likely 
to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  required. 

Doftes. — The  dose  of  Geranium  rhizome  in  powder  is  from  twenty  to  forty 
grains  ;  that  of  Geranin,  from  one  to  flve  grains;  that  of  the  decoction,  from  one 
to  tico  fluid  ounces;  thatof  the  infusión,  from  one  to  thrce  fluid  ounces;  and  that 
of  the  tincture,  from  onc  to  two  drachms. 


ON  THE  BEST  METHODS  OF  APPLYING  THE  C ALABAR  BEAN 

IN  OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE. 

BY  DANIEL  HANBURY,  F.L.S. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  I  stated  that  certain 
difficulties  oceur  in  formíng  a  preparation  of  the  Calabar  Bean  which  can  be 
conveniently  applied  to  the  eye.  These  difficulties  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
alcoholic  extract  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  poisonous  principie  of  the 
bean*  can  only  be  imperfectly  dissolved  in  water,  and  that  its  alcoholic  solution  is 
inadraissible.  There  is  also  another  difficulty  which  oceurs  with  all  liquids  that 
are  required  to  be  dropped  into  the  eye,  and  that  is,  that  the  flow  of  tears  which 
instautly  follows  such  an  applicatiou  greatly  reduces  the  amount  placed  in  con- 
tact  with  the  membrane,— or  at  any  ra  te  renders  it  very  uncertain. 

These  considerations  have  suggested  other  expedients  for  applying  the  remedy, 
one  of  which  is  to  use  the  extract  by  itself ;  another  is  to  einploy  it  diffused 
through  paper,  after  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Streatfeild  for  the 
applicatiou  of  atropinef ;  and  a  third  is  to  use  a  solution  of  the  extract  in  gly- 
cerine.  Each  of  these  methods  has  certain  advantages.  The  extract,  which  is 
prepared  by  exhausting  the  finely  powdered  bean  with  alcohol  sp.  gr.  *838  and 
evaporating  the  soluiion,  is  not  a  homogeneous  body,  but  coutains  a  small 
amount  of  greenish  fatty  oil  which  separates  as  the  solution  is  concentrated. 
Its  action  upon  the  eye  is  rapid  and  powerful.  The  best  means  of  using  it  is 
to  moisten  a  camers  nair  pencil  with  water  and  then  with  its  tip  to  rub  off  a 
minute  quantity  of  extract  and  apply  it  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  of  the  lower 
lid  : — so  applied,  its  specific  action  ensues  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  This 
method  of  the  direct  application  of  the  extract  would  probably  be  hardly  advi- 
sable  in  any  other  than  professional  hands. 

The  method  of  applying  atropinc  to  the  eye  by  soaking  a  piece  of  thin  bibulous 
paper  of  definite  size  in  a  known  quantity  of  solution  of  atropine  and  then  al- 
lowing  it  to  dry,  has  been  recommended  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Streatfeild  and 
in  France  by  Mr.  Leperdriel^.  Such  paper  should  be  cut  iuto  small  pieces  from 
|  to  ¿  of  an  inch  square,  the  proportion  of  atropine  being  so  regulated  that  a 
single  square  shall  represent  a  drop  of  the  ordinary  solution  of  two  grains  to  the 
ounce.  Paper  prepared  on  this  principie  with  a  solution  of  Calabar  Bean 
answers  extremely  well,  and  promises  to  afford  tbe  most  definite  method  of  regu- 
lating  the  quantity  of  the  remedy  to  be  applied.  The  following  is  the  process 
which  I  have  adopted.  One  ounce  Troy  of  the  bean,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is 
to  be  thoroughly  exhausted  by  hot  rectified  spirit  (*838) ;  the  solution  so  ob- 

*  Since  publishing  my  former  paper,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  finel  v  powdered  bean 
deprived  of  everything  that  alcohol  would  remove,  is  no  longer  poisonous  to  rats. 
f  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Beport,  Jan.  1862,  p.  310;  also  Pharm.  Jovrn.,  Jan.  1863,  p.  329. 
%  Bulletin  de  la  Société  de  Fharmacie  d*  BruxelUs,  Mará,  1863,  p.  93. 
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tained  ia  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated  until  extract  begins  to  deposit  on  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  which  will  occur  when  the  solution  has  been  reduced  to 
about  ten  fluid  drachms.  "VVhen  cold  this  solution  is  to  be  passed  through  a 
sniall  filter,  and  ia  then  ready  for  the  paper.  This  may  be  thin  writing  paper, 
the  size  contained  in  which  has  been  removed  by  boiling*  ;  it  should  be  immersed 
in  the  solution  four  times,  and  be  allowed  to  drain  and  dry  betwcen  each  immer- 
sion.  Of  paper  thus  prepared,  a  piece  measuring  |th  of  an  inch  square  placed 
within  the  lower  eyelid  commences  to  act  in  about  twenty  minutes  and  continúes 
to  produce  its  eifect  during  several  hours.  Its  presence  in  the  eye  occasions  no 
uneasiness  beyond  that  which  is  attributable  to  the  drug. 

A  solution  of  the  extract  of  Calabar  Bean  in  glycerine  made  in  the  proportion 
of  2£  grains  of  extract  in  100  minims  of  puré  glycerine,  has  also  been  tried  and 
found  to  answer  well,  the  glycerine  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  action  of  the 
extract. 

Further  experiments  may  suggest  still  better  preparations :  for  some  hints 
respecting  those  here  mentioned  and  for  numerous  careful  observations  upon 
them,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Charlea  John  Workman  of  the  Royal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields,  and  Mr.  Bader  of  Guy's  Hospital. 


ON  A  NATURAL  FORMATION  OP  CARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

BT  R.  HAINES,  M.B.,  PBOFESSOB  OF  MATEBIA  MEDICA,  GBAXT  COLLBGE,  BOMBAT. 

Some  months  ago  a  substance  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  Curator  of  the 
Economic  Museum  in  this  town,  Dr.  Birdwood,  said  to  be  a  natural  product  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aden,  and  to  be  used  only  for  mixing  with  and  imparting 
pungeney  to  snuff.  It  consisted  of  irregular,  nearly  colourless,  partly  crystalline 
masses,  composed  apparently  of  two  distinct  portions :  one  was  a  brilliant,  con- 
fusedly  crystalline  mass,  amongst  which  the  angles  of  cubical  crystals  could  be 
observed ;  the  other,  which  seemed  to  be  the  upper  portion,  was  a  white  amor- 
phous  substance,  of  a  greasy  feel,  and  rather  strong  soapy  odour,  very  similar  to 
that  of  crude  bórax.  By  taking  portions  of  a  number  of  lumpa,  and  pouuding 
the  whole  together,  a  fair  average  sample  was  procured. 

Dissolved  in  water,  a  colourless  solution  was  obtained,  alkaline  to  test  paper, 
and  eífervescing  strongly  with  acids.  Supersaturated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yielded 
an  abundant  precipítate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  scanty  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  barium,  and  a  siight  crystalline  precipitate,  after  some  hours,  with  ammonia 
and  phosphate  of  soda.  A  concentratea  solution  gave  no  precipitate  with  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  alcohol.  The  dry  salt  being  rubbed  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  with  alcohol,  did  not  impart  to  the  ñame  of  the  latter  the  slightest 
tint  of  green.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the  salt  consists  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodiura,  with  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia, 
but  that  it  contains  neither  potash  ñor  boracic  acid. 

8-668  grammes,  dissolved  in  water,  left  an  insoluble  residue  of  fine  sand, 
weighing  -377  grammes,  equal  to  4-35  per  cent.  The  fíltrate  was  made  up  to 
100  cubic  centimetres.  Of  this,  10  cubic  centimetres  required  for  neutralization 
of  Mohr's  normal  acid  8*35  cubic  centimetres,  equivalent  to  -1837  grammes  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  to  -44255  grammes  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda.  50  cubic  centi- 
metres of  the  fíltrate  were  therefore  equivalent  to  -9185  grammes  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  tlje  whole  100  cubic  centimetres  to  4-4255  grammes  of  dry  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  51-05  per  cent. 


*  Mr.  Strcatfeild  recommends  green  paper,  as  uoMte  paper  when  soakcd  with  teara  ia  not 
always  easily  distingiiialied  from  th«  conjunctiva. 
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50  cubic  centimetres  of  the  same  fíltrate,  treated  in  a  carbonic  acid  apparatus 
•with  sulphuric  acid,  lost  -915  grammes  of  carbonic  acid.  The  carbonate  is  there- 
fore  a  neutral  salt.  4-963  grammes,  gently  ignited  to  incipient  fusión,  lost  "976 
grammes,  equal  to  19 '66  per  cent. 

From  these  data  the  following  composition  is  deduced  :— 

Neutral  carbonate  of  soda....  .....................................................  51-05 

Common  sait,  with  traces  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  magnesiura  ...  24-94 

Water  and  organic  matter   19-66 

Sand   4-35 


100-00 

Subsequent  information,  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Captain  Playfair, 
the  Assistant  Political  Resident  at  Aden,  was  to  the  following  effect : — "  The 
substance  is  found  all  along  the  coast  to  the  east  of  Aden,  to  an  extent  of  per- 
haps  ten  miles,  and  its  quantity  is  practically  unlimited.  It  is  usually  found  in 
hollows  behind  (or  beyond)  high-water  raark,  to  which  the  sea-water  has  accesg 
by  percolation.  There  is  no  demand  for  it  at  present,  but  some  months  ago 
sixty  to  seventy  camel-loads  a  day  were  brought  into  Aden,  and  it  met  with  a 
ready  sale  at  2£  rupees.  per  ten  raaunds  (equal  to  two  shillings  a  hundredweight). 
The  only  use  made  of  it  is  to  mix  with  snufF,  to  increase  the  pungency ;  rarely, 
too,  it  is  used  for  washing  clothes.  It  is  variously  called  by  the  Arabs  Dukdukay 
Hurka,  and  Kara." 

From  the  valuable  paper  published  by  Mr.  II.  J.  Cárter  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  on  the  Geology  of  Arabia, 
it  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  from  Ras-ul-Had  to 
Bab-ul-Mandib,  is  capped  with  nummulitic  limestone,  pierced  at  frequent  inter- 
vals  with  basaltic  effusions,  and  in  many  places  elevatcd  so  as  to  form  lofty  and 
abrupt  cliffs,  in  which,  beneath  the  limestone,  other  formations  are  visible.  As 
a  result  of  this  formation,  the  shingle  on  the  coast  consists  mainly  of  limestone ; 
and  although  no  specific  description  of  the  coast  immediately  to  the  east  of  Aden 
has  been  given,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  peculiarities  prevail 
there.  It  is  then  to  the  percolation  of  sea-water  through  a  stratum  of  fragmenta 
of  limestone  that  we  must  attribute  the  production  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  by 
which  percolation,  probably,  a  partial  interchange  of  elementa  has  been  effected 
between  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  carbonate  of  lime,  giving  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  soda.  It  has  been  long  suspected 
that  the  natural  production  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  dependcnt  on  the  presence 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  was  brought  about  somewhat  in  this  way ;  but  what 
the  conditions  are  uuder  which  the  separation  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  from  the 
chloride  of  calcium  is  effected,  without  allowing  the  former  to  exert  its  ordinary 
converse  action  upon  the  lime-salt  and  reproducing  carbonate  of  lime,  is  a  ques- 
tion  that  would  form  a  very  interesting  subjcct  of  scientific  inquiry.  This  is,  I 
believe,  the  firat  time  that  the  natural  production  of  alkali  from  sea- water  itself, 
without  organic  agency,  has  been  observed. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  production  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  this  way  is 
limited  to  a  few  miles'  distance  from  Aden.  As  the  shore  is  so  very  similar  along 
the  whole  1125  miles  which  form  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable  expectation  of  finding  it  at  many  places  elsewhere ;  and  an  article  so 
much  in  request,  so  easily  procured,  and  with  water- carriage  cióse  at  hand, 
might  yield  a  fair  amount  of  profit  to  an  enterprising  shipper  who  should  collect 
or  purchase  it  upon  the  spot. 

Bombay.  > 
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"Blessed  are  ye  that  sow  beside  all  waters,  that  send  forth  th.itb.er  ther 
feet  of  the  ox  and  the  ass."- Isaiah  xxxii.  20. 


Part  II. — The  Garden  of  Acclimatization  (París)* 

A  garden  of  Acclimatization  difiere  essentially  from  either  the  Zoológica! 
or  the  Botanical  garden,  ñor  is  it  the  result  of  the  two  combined  ;  for  whereas 
boththese  latter  are  raeant  to  be  the  living  text-books  of  the  subjects  to  which 
they  are  specially  dcvotcd,  and  are  just  so  far  perfect  as  they  contain  accu- 
niulatcd  illustrations  of  their  respective  atudies,  a  garden  of  Acclimatization, 
having  no  techoical  boundary  line  of  science,  selects  from  all  living  objects 
whatever  of  either  use  or  beauty  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  home  introduc- 
tion.  Its  range  is  from  the  Yak  to  the  Silkworm,  and  from  the  Lama  to  the 
Sponge  ;  to  quote  its  own  announcement,  "  its  great  object  is  to  acclimatize, 
to  mulliply  and  to  distribute  to  the  public,  animal  or  vegetable  specics  which 

*  Less  than  half  an  hour's  atroll  from  St.  George's  Hospital  will  lead  to  a  walk  which  is 
one  of  the  ornamenta  of  London,  and  which  Paria  in  all  its  glory  cannot  equal.  Yct  when  wc 
analysc  just  the  commencement  of  this  lovely  promenade,  we  find  it  to  contain  as  follows:— 


Left  Bank. 

1.  Robinia  Pseudacacia ;  the  common 
Bastard  Acacia.  A  Papilionaceous  tree ;  na- 
tive  of  North  America.  Introduced  1640. 

2.  Euongntus  japonicus ;  the  variegated 
Spindlc-tree.  A  Celastrineous  shrub;  nativo 
ofJapan.  Introduced  1836. 

8.  JEsculus  Hippocastannm ;  the  com- 
mon üorae-cheatnut.  A  Hippocastaneous 
tree ;  native  of  Asia.    Introduced  1629. 

4.  Spiraa  corimbosa ;  the  Corymbose 
Spiraea.  A  Spiraeaceous  shrub;  native  of 
North  America.    Introduced  1819. 

5.  Spiraa  lawigata;  the  smooth-leavcd 
Spiraa.  A  Spincaccous  shrub;  native  of 
Siberia.    Introduced  1774. 

6.  Pyrus  latifolia ;  thc  broad  -  leaved 
white  BeamTrec.  A  Pomaeeous  tree;  native 
of  Den  mar  k.    Introduccd  1789. 

7.  Quercus  austríaca  ;  the  Auatrian  Oak. 
A  Cupuliferous  tree ;  native  of  Austria.  In- 
troduccd 1824. 

8.  Quercus  Súber;  the  Cork-trec.  A  Cu- 
puliferous tree;  native  of  the  South  of 
trance.    Introduced  1699. 

9.  Ilex  baleárica;  the  Minorca  Holly. 
An  Aquifoliaceous  tree;  native  of  Minorca. 
Introduced  1815. 

10.  Aucuba  japónica;  the  bloteh-leaved 
Aucuba.  A  Cornaceous  shrub;  native  of  Ja- 
pan.    Introduccd  1783. 

11.  Cgdonia  japónica  ;  the  Japan  Quince. 
A  Pomaeeous  shrub ;  native  of  Japan.  In- 
troduced 1816. 

12.  Celtis  Tourneforti;  Tourneíbrt's  Net- 
tle-trce.  An  ülmaceous  shrub ;  native  of 
the  Levant.   Introduced  1739. 


Bight  Bank. 

1.  Philadelphus  Zegheri ;  Zeyhcr's  Sy- 
ringa.  A  Phdadelpheous  shrub;  native  of 
North  America. 

2.  Deutzia  scabra;  therough-leavcd  Deut- 
zia.  A  Philadelpheous  shrub;  native  of 
Japan.  Introduced  1833. 

3.  IAriodendron  Tulipifera;  the  com- 
mon Tulip-trce.  A  Magnoliaceous  tree ;  na- 
tive of  North  America.  Introduced  1663. 

4.  Spiraa  sorbifolia;  the  sorbus-leaved 
Spirea.  A  Spiraeaceous  shrub;  native  of 
Siberia.  Introduced  1759. 

5.  Béfala  lenta;  the  Pliant  Birch.  A 
Bctulineous  tree ;  native  of  North  America. 
Introduced  1759. 

6.  Amelani-hicr  Botryaphim;  the  Grape 
Pcar.  A  Pomaceoua  tree ;  native  of  North 
America.  Introduced  1746. 

7.  Syringa  pérsica;  the  Peraian  Lilac. 
An  Oleaceous  shrub  ;  native  of  Persia.  In- 
troduced 1640.  (A  fine  specimen.) 

8.  Thvja péndula;  the pendulous  branched 
Arbor  Vita?.  A  Coniferoua  tree ;  native  of 
Tartary.  Introduced  1838. 

9.  Cratagus  Aronia ;  thc  Aronia.  A 
Pomaceoua  tree;  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  Introduced  1810. 

10.  Calgcanthus  Jlorídus  ;  the  florid  AU- 
spice.  A  Calycanthaceoua  shrub ;  native  of 
Carolina.  Introduced  1726. 

11.  Quercus petiolaris ;  the  long-petioled 
Mexican  Oak.  A  Cupuliferous  tree ;  native 
of  México.  Introduced  1839. 

12.  Quercus  coccínea ;  the  Scarlet  Oak. 
A  Cupuliferous  tree,  so  well  painted  by  tho 
American  artist,  Mr.  Cropscy.  The  tree 
should  be  scen  in  autumn.  Introduced  1691. 

Now,  were  we  to  deductfrom  this  promenade,  (from  end  to  end)  merely  its  acclünatued 
attractions,  we  should  loa  ve  it  about  as  in  teres  ting  as  one  of  the  streets  of  Hull. 
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are  or  may  be  hercafter  newly-introduced  into  France,  and  may  seem  worthy 
of  interest  from  their  usefulness  or  ornaraent." 

For  Franee,  read  Europe,  and  then  we  shall  clearly  understand  the  sehemc. 
In  the  remarles  about  to  follow,  I  have  been  painfuliy  hampered  by  the  diffi- 
culty  of  compressing  discursive  details  into  Journal  space  ;  the  whole  zoologi- 
cal  section  has  been  necessarily  omitted ;  wbile  at  the  same  time  many  of  the 
topics  here  barely  mentioncd  form  tlie  basis  of  successive  lengthy  papers  in  the 
official  Transactions  of  the  Society.  Enough  howcver  is  brouglit  torward  to 
guide  the  steps  of  future  students,  and  possibly  to  st  i  mulato  their  interest ; 
and  if  all  the  hidden  gold  has  not  been  dug  up  ready  for  the  market,  at  least 
a  good  plain  sign-post  has  been  ereeted  to  indícate  the  mine. 

The  Society  of  the  Garden  of  Acclimatization  is  thus  constituted.  Its 
duration  isrestricted  to  forty-two  years.  Capital  a  million  francs  (£40,000),  in 
4000share8,  of  250  francs  (£10)  cach.  Each  share  gives  a  right  to  an  equal  and 
proportiooal  allotment  of  efl'ects,  and  constitutes  a  perpetual  free  ticket  of  ad- 
mission.  Part  of  the  capital  is  to  be  so  invested  as  that  at  the  end  of  forty- 
two  years  the  shareholders  shall  rcceive  back  the  amouut  of  their  original 
contribution. 

Previous  to  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Garden,  the  committee  visitcd 
and  studiedthe  gardcns  (Zoological  and  Botanical)  of  London,  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp,  Ghent,  Amsterdatn,  and  Marseilles.  The  nature  of  the  receipts  is  two- 
fold  :— lst.  The  sale  of  animáis,  eggs,  plants,  and  secds  ;  2nd.  the  paymcnt  of 
visitors.  The  Council  consists  of  forty  members,  each  of  whom  must  have 
notless  than  five  shares.  After  payment  of  necessary  expenses,  a  reserve  fund 
is  creatcd  of  150,000  francs  (£6000) ;  the  surplus  beyond  this  is  thus  divided: — 
five  per  cent,  on  shares  at  interest;  five  per  cent  as  a  siuking  fund ;  and  of 
the  remainder,  half  is  to  be  given  to  the  shareholders  as  dividend,  and  half  to 
the  City  of  Paris  as  indemnity.  Whilst  we  are  on  business  topics,  I  may  add 
that  the  Imperial  Society  took  a  hundred  shares,  the  banker  is  M.  Rothschild, 
and  the  office  of  the  Garden  is  at  present  No.  19,  Eue  de  Lille,  Paris. 

The  Garden  is  situated  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  just  beyond  the  fashion- 
able  promenade  ¡  a  broad  pathway  runs  right  round  it.  The  first  buildi ng  that 
strikes  the  eye  is  the  establishment  for  silkworms,  where,  from  May  to  Üeto- 
ber,  are  made  the  various  experiments  on  the  cultivation  and  introduction  of 
silk.  By  the  side  of  the  dinerent  silkworms  feeding  on  the  mulberry,  from 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Asia  Minor,  India,  China,  and  «Tapan,  are  seen  the  new 
species  that  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  mcans  of  the  Society, — 
namely,  the  Bombyx  Mylilta  (silkworm  feeding  on  the  Oak),  Bomhyx  Arrindia 
(silkworm  of  the  castor-oii  plant),  and  the  celebratcd  Ailanthus  (Vers  a 
soie  de  l'Ailante),  the  Bomhyx  Cynthia  vera,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  and  from  which  so  mucli  is  expected. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  great  collection  of  birds, — not  the  mere  gathering 
of  a  Zoological  garden,  but  the  specimens  only  of  such  as  are  recommended 
either  by  their  beauty  or  their  use.  Behind  this  building  are  two  rows  of 
cages  ;  one  used  as  a  sort  of  waiting-room  when  regular  accommodation  is  defi- 
cient,  the  other  arranged  as  a  hospital  for  sick  birds.  Imust  not  stop  to  mon- 
tion  the  curious  fowl-yard,  the  pnde  of  the  genuine  acclimatist,  but  I  may 
just  remind  the  reader  that  the  most  useful  fowl  we  have  in  England  is  dae 
to  the  prescient  acclimatist  who  first  introduced  to  Europe  the  domestic  cock 
and  hen. 

Furthcr  on,  we  find  the  space  reserved  for  the  annual  exhibitions ;  and  con- 
tinuing  our  route,  the  paddocks  of  the  larger  animáis,  such  as  the  yaks,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  goats,  every  specimen  of  which  is  there  to  work  out  the  problcm 
índicated  by  the  donor.  Coming  back,  the  beehives  meet  our  view.  In  the 
summer,  lessons  are  regxdarly  given  upon  bee-training  and  cultivation,  pro- 
perly  called  Apiculture. 
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The  aquarium  is  now  no  noveltv  ;  theonehere  presented  is  wonderful  in  its 
details  and  arrangement.  We  are  apt  (led  by  experience)  to  consider  an 
aquarium  as  a  repository  of  weird-looking  shapes,  which  we  were  content  to 
know  mostly  resided  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  we  were  sometimes  tempted 
to  consider  their  abode  appropriate  :  certain  it  is  that  scientific  children  nave 
done  their  utmost  to  bring  this  useful  institution  into  pardonable  disgust.  Here 
however,  the  salmón,  trout,  carp,  and  eel  may  be  studiedin  a  tolerably  correct 
imitation  of  their  actnal  homes  ;  whilst  in  another  compartment  snndry  sea- 
water  groups,  and  in  regular  succe6sion  of  time,  the  eight  thousand  speciea 
which  constitute  the  clase  called  físh  may  be  carefully  examined.  This  alone 
may  givc  some  idea  upon  what  a  scale  this  practical  scheme  of  education  has 
been  devised. 

Leaving  the  aqnarinm,  we  gain  perhaps  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the  whole 
Garden,  the  "  Garden  of  Experiment,"  where  the  difierent  plants,  grains,  and 
seeds  that  have  been  received  froin  time  to  time  by  the  Society  are  in  process  of 
cultivation,  and  on  which  should  be  inscribed  the  motto,  "  failures  constitute 
success."  Such  of  our  members  who  are  so  nervously  timidabout  the  establish- 
ment  on  their  own  premises  of  a  museum  of  practical  experimcnt  and  appara- 
tus,  would  do  welí  to  witness  the  rapid  progress  lately  made  in  applied 
Zoologyand  Botany  in  the  field-laboratory  of  the  Garden  of  Acclimatization, 
a  progress  that  will  not  be  slow  in  bearing  a  direct  influence  on  Pharmacy  itself. 

Here  are  presented,  nnder  different  modes  of  cultivation,  and  flourishing 
with  every  imaginable  variation  of  success,  more  than  four  hundred  species  of 
plante,  destinea  to  serve  for  food,  for  medicinal  purposes,  or  else  capable  of 
industrial  application.    Some  of  these  deserve  a  special  notice. 

1.  Chínese  Yam,  or  L'Igname  Patato  (Dioscorea  Batatas).  In  1846  Vice- 
Admiral  Cécille  brought  home  from  his  Indian  voyage  an  elongated  tuber, 
which  heput  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  MiTbel,  Professor  at  the  Museum  oí* 
Natural  History.  This  tuber  in  time  produced  a  plant,  which  was  preserved 
up  to  1860  witnout  having  offered  any  remarkable  character.  But  in  April 
of  the  same  year,  M.  C.  deMontigny  aent  over  from  Shanghai  a  certain num- 
ber  of  root-lixe  tubercles,  to  the  Minister  of  Agricnlture  and  Commerce,  with 
the  statement  that  they  were  held  in  mnch  estimation  in  China.  Many 
of  the  specimens  were  forwarded  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
although  exhibited  nnder  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  still 
eucceeded  in  their  cultivation.  After  considerable  discussion,  they  wereshown 
by  M.  Dccaisne  to  belong  to  a  new  speciee,  which  he  termed  Ignamo  Patato 
(Dioscorea  Batatas).  The  same  gcntleman  demonstrated  their  identity  with. 
the  samples  already  forwarded  by  the  Vice-AdmiraL  Convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantage  to  be  reaped  from  the  new  tuber,  M.  C.  de  Montigny  dispatehed  a 
considerable  supply  to  the  Imperial  Society,  and,  in  1855,  shipped  a  Jarge  con- 
signment  for  gratuitons  distribution.  The  part  need  is  a  rhizome  or  under- 
ground  etem,  not  a  root.  The  technical  botanical  description  of  the  plant  will 
scarcely  interest  the  reader ;  if  desired,  it  can  readily  be  obtained  from  any  re- 
cent manual ;  the  oficial  IVench  reportis  drawnup  by  M.  A.  Moquin-Tandon. 

The  best  idea  of  its  actual  eonstituente  will  be  gathered  from  the  triple 
analysia  subjoined : 

Payen.  Boassineault.  Frémy. 
Boots  collected  at  Algitrs.      Paria.  Paria. 

Starch   1676       1330  1600 

Nitrogenous  substance   2'55        2  40  1*50 

Fatty  matter   030        0*20  1*10 

Cellulose    1-45        0'4O  1* 

Mineral  salta   1'99        1'30  1-10 

Water    76  95      82  60      79  30 

10000     10000  10000 
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The  Igname  is  easily  reproduced  from  slices  of  root,  slips,  bulbs,  or  seeds. 
The  first  success  obtained  in  its  cultivation  was  dúo  to  M.  Pépin,  hcad-gar- 
dener  at  the  Museum  ;  whilst  M.  Paillet  undertook  its  production  on  an  ex- 
tensivo scale,  and  with  such  good  result,  that  in  1854  he  could  show  severa! 
thousand  samples. 

Others  soon  followed  the  example,  and  the  Chínese  Yam  bids  fair  to  become 
a  national  acquisition.  Few  vegetables  have  raet  with  such  a  rapid  introduc- 
tion,  though  voices  were  not  wanting  to  vote  it  a  delusion  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
no  vegetable  ever  met  with  either  so  much  neglect  or  such  obstínate  opposi- 
tion  as  the  one  the  Yam  is  destined  in  some  degree  to  supplcment— -the 
coromon  potato.  Finding  the  utter  indifference  of  the  populace  with  respecfc 
to  its  merits,  Parmentier  obtained  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  watch  by  day  over 
the  potato  plantations  ;  late  at  night  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  whcn  tho 
public  were  judiciously  allowed  to  steal  what  otherwise  they  had  treatcd 
with  contempt,  an  actual  illustration  of  the  line, — 

"  Do  good  by  Btealth,  and  bluish  to  find  it  fame." 

Until  the  adoption  of  this  pious  fraud,  the  introduction  of  the  new  esculcnt 
was  considered  hopeless.  The  Igname  has  onc  fault :  its  roots  are  too  long, 
and  they  bury  themselves  vertically  in  the  ground,  causing  a  great  difBculty 
in  their  extraction.  Time  and  experiment  may  overeóme  tho  failing,  for 
a  defect  it  is ;  surely  if  George  Stcphenson  the  engineer  grew  bis  cucum- 
bers  straight,  the  scientiíic  gardener  need  not  despair  in  proaucing  the  tubers 
of  the  Igname  short.  The  Igname  is  a  real  acquisition.  Tasted  when  un- 
cooked  it  is  not  disagreeable,  and  resembles  the  hazel-nut ;  when  cooked,  it  is 
unctuous,  mellow,  succulent,  and  somewhat  luscious.  It  has  tho  merit  of 
being  neither  bitter  ñor  sweet,  though  sweetne3S  is  not  held  as  a  dísqualifica- 
tion  on  the  Continent.  It  contains  sixteen  per  cent,  of  starch,  the  potato 
containing  twenty  per  cent.  The  Igname,  which  can  be  rapidly  propagated, 
and  therefore  offered  to  the  public  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  is  not  meant 
to  supplant,  but  to  supplement,  the  potato ;  its  general  applications  are  tho 
same,  and  we  have  alrcady  seen  in  the  records  of  a  disastrous  famine  tho 
crisis  to  be  feared  when  a  nation's  susteuance  hangs  upon  the  healtliy  vigour 
of  one  single  tuber. 

2.  Chínese  Sugar-cane, — Sorgho  sucré,  ITolcus  sandiar atust — from  the  north 
of  China,  an  annual  introduced,  in  1850,  by  M.  C.  de  Montigny.  A  most 
graceful  and  elegant  plant ;  at  first  of  slow  growth,  but  from  the  month  of 
July  its  condition  is  entirely  changecj,  and  it  soon  presents  a  luxuriant  de- 
velopment.  Its  seeds  are  ripe  towards  the  end  of  summer.  The  leaves  aro 
withcred  by  the  first  frost,  but  its  stems  keep  their  green  colour,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  up  to  the  months  of  Deccmber  and  January. 


Analy8i*.  (M.  Itier.) 

Sugar   8210 

Starch    0100 

Woody  fibre  (oeUulow)    17  775 

Silica   0-OG5 

Various  salta   0*520 

Water   73  330 


100  000 

The  sugar-cane  contains  almost  the  same  quantity  of  water,  but  exhibits 
on  analysis  eighteen  per  cent,  of  sugar.    The  sorgho  is  used  for  various  pur- 

Jjoses.    As  fodder  for  cattle,  it  yields  several  crops  a  year,  forming  an  excel- 
ent  food,  only  it  ought  not  to  be  cut  too  young.  Its  stalks  give  a  fermented 
drink  liko  beer,  the  taste  of  which  is  very  agreeable.    It  yields  moreover 
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sugar  and  alcohol ;  and  lastly,  in  the  south  of  France,  where  the  seeds  arrive 
at  pcrfect  maturity,  they  furnish  an  abundant  product,  which  serves  to  fatten 
poultry  and  pigs.  It  has  been  determined  by  experiment  tliat  the  cañe  yields 
from  hfty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  sugar-juice,  which  juice  yields  frorn  ten  to 
twenty  pér  cent,  ot  sugar,  at  first  supuosed  to  be  uncrystallizable,  but  from 
which  crystals  were  subsequently  produccd. 

By  the  distillation  of  the  fermcnted  juice,  ñVc  per  cent,  of  absoluto  alcohol 
is  drawn  over.  If  we  compare  these  results  with  beetroot,  we  símil  find  that 
this  latter  produces  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  that  while  beetroot 
juice  gives  three  to  four  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  which  is  not  fit  for  wine,  the  juice 
of  the  sorgho  yields  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  oxcellent  alcohol,  fit  for  all 
industrial  and  cconomic  purpoaes. 

3.  Chenopodium  Quinoa,  from  the  Cordilleras.  An  annual.  The  leaves  are 
caten  like  spinach  ;  the  seeds  produce  a  fariña,  of  which  soups  are  made  as 
well  as  cakes,  which  have  a  very  agrecable  taste,  and  are  easy  of  digestión. 
A  eort  of  becr  is  obtaiued  from  the  seeds  by  fcrmentation.  The  Chenopodium 
also  affbrds  an  cxcellent  food  for  poultry,  while  the  whole  plant  is  a  good 
fodder  for  cows.  In  Perú,  and  on  the  level  plain  of  the  Cordilleras,  this 
plant  is  one  of  thcir  mcst  valuable  possessions,  masmueh  as  the  country  isde- 
void  of  cereals.  In  1862  a  variety  of  the  plant  was  received  from  Perú,  which 
seemed  decidedly  superior.  Its  immcdiatc  cultivation  is  about  to  be  actively 
undertaken. 

'i.  Jlibiscus  esculentus.  An  annual,  from  South  America.  The  unripe  capsules, 
or  young  fruits,  are  made  into  a  stew, — a  dish  üeld  in  much  estimation  oy  the 
Creóles.    In  the  south  of  France  its  seeds  are  uscd  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

5.  Solanum  iuberosum.  A  fair  number  of  tubera  have  been  received 
from  their  original  home,  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes.  Many  of  the  smaller 
oncs  have  much  improved  by  culture  during  the  secondyear;  not  one  has  as 
yet  been  affected  by  discase.  The  number  of  varieties  is  fifteen,  and  the 
next  gathering  will  allow  the  choice  of  a  better  selection  for  replanting. 

6.  Convolvulus  Batatas,  from  Japan.  Convolvulácea?.  Sweet  Potato.  [Stem 
creeping  widely ;  leaves  cordato,  acute,  angular,  stalked ;  peduncles  longer 
than  tho  petiole ;  3-4  flowered ;  sepáis  mucronate ;  corolla  large,  purple  ; 
root  very  large,  tuberous.  Habitat— East  Indies ;  cultivated  in  all  tropical 
countries.  Quality — sweet,  nutritive,  laxative.  Uses — the  tubers  are  largcly 
con8umed  for  food  in  all  hot  countries,  where  they  occupy  the  placo  of  po- 
tatoes  with  us.— -Lindley.'] 

This  new  species  is  of  a  ycllowish-white  and  clongated  form.  It  is  so  sugary 
that  little  can  be  eaten  at  a  time.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  that  it  will 
be  found  cxtrcmely  use  ful  in  the  production  of  sugar.  (I  may  add  that, 
though  occasionally  recommended  as  a  vegetable,  its  taste  is  sweet  beyond 
endurance.) 

7.  Tetragonia  expansa,  from  New  Zealand.  [New  Zealand  spinach.  A 
trailing  succulent :  annual ;  leaves  stalked,  ovate,  rhomboid  ;  fruit  4-horned, 
6-8-seeded.  Habitat—-New  Zealand.  Quality  *and  uses— cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  mucilaginous,  insipid,  succulent  fohage ;  used  instead  of  spinach. — 
Lindley.']  Leaves  and  young  shoots  are  eaten  like  spinach,  to  which  they 
are  said  to  be  quite  equal  in  taste.  The  plant  is  antiscorbutic.  It  is  of 
very  rapid  growth,  especially  iu  hot,  dry  woather,  particularly  during  the 
montha  of  July,  August,  and  Septembcr.  It  should  be  potted  under  cover 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  transplanted  when  tolerably  advanced.  Its 
growth  is  most  abundant. 

(To  be  continved.) 
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QUININE  FROM  CINCHONAS  GBOWN  IN  INDIA. 

Our  readers  will  learn  with  much  interest  that  quinine  and  cinchonine  have 
already  been  extracted  from  the  bark  of  cinchona- trees  cultivated  in  India. 
A  short  time  since  Mr.  M'Ivor,  the  superintendent  of  the  cinchona  plantations 
in  India,  forwarded  to  this  country  a  box  containing  specimens  of  cinchona 
bark  of  two  years'  growth,  etc.,  from  the  Neilgherry  Hills.  These  samples  were 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Howard  for  analysis,  who  obtained  from  thera  crystallizations 
of  very  white  sulphate  of  quinine,  as  abo  some  cinchonine,  and  sulphate  of  cin- 
chonidine.  This  musb  be  regarded  as  a  most  satisfactory  result,  and  more  es- 
pecial 1  y  so,  as,  according  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  amount  of  alkaloids  thus  obtained 
appears  to  him  to  be  quite  as  great  as  would  be  yielded  by  the  bark  of  South 
American  cinchonas  of  the  same  age. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

The  metric  system  consiste  of  four  principal  measures — the  mefre  (unit  of 
length),  the  are  (unit  of  land  measure),  the  litre,  unit  of  capacity,  and  the 
gramme  (unit  of  weight).  The  three  last  are  derived  from  the  metre  thus : — The 
are  is  the  surface  of  a  square  whose  side  is  equal  to  ten  metres ;  the  litre  is  the 
capacity  of  a  cube  whose  edge  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  metre ;  aud  the  gramme  is 
the  weight  of  a  cube  of  puré  water,  at  máximum  density,  whose  edge  is  the  hun- 
dredth  part  of  a  metre. 

The  subdivisions  and  múltiples  of  these  elements  are  formed  digitally,  as  in 
the  ordinary  principies  of  arithirfetic  numeration.  Each  of  the  following  deno- 
minations  is  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  preceding  one  in  the  same  series,  the  pre- 
fixes  being  of  Latin  derivation  for  the  subdivisions,  and  of  Greek  origin  for  the 
múltiples. 

For  measures  of  length: — The  millimetre  (lOOOth  of  a  metre),  centimetre 
(lOOth),  decimetre  (10th),  metre  (unit),  decámetro  (10  times),  hectometre  (100 
times),  kilómetro  (1000  times),  and  myriametre  (10,000  times). 

For  land  measure  : — The  centiare,  deciare,  are,  decare,  hectare. 

For  capacity :— The  millilitre,  centilitre,  decilitro,  litre,  decalitre,  hectolitro, 
and  kilolitre. 

For  weights  : — The  milligramme,  centigramme,  decigramme,  gramme,  deca- 
gramme,  hectogramme,  kilogramme,  myriagramme,  quintal,  and  ton,  or  millier. 
AU  these  divisions  are  capable  of  being  used  as  secondary  units. 

The  metre  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  of  the  pole  of  the  earth 
from  the  equator,  measured  on  a  great  circle,  and  is  equivalent  to  39*37079 
inches  English,  or  1-094  yard.  A  millimetre  =  0*039  inch*,  centimetre  =  0-394 
inch  ;  decimetre  =  3 -937  inches  ;  decametre  =  32*809  feet  =  10-936  yards;  ki- 
lometre  =  1093*633  yards  =4*971  furlongs  =  0*621  mile ;  myriametre  =  49*710 
f urlongs  =  6*214  miles. 

The  are,  or  square  of  the  decámetro  (100  square  metres),  is  =  119*603  square 
yards  =  3*954  perches.  The  centiare,  or  square  metre,  =  1*196  square  yards ; 
the  deciare  =  11*96  square  yards ;  the  decare  =  1 196  033  square  yards  =  39*538 
perches  ;  the  hectare  =  395*383  perches  =  2*471  acres. 

For  liquid  measure: — The  centilitre  =  0*018  pint;  dccilitre  =  0*176  pint ; 
litre  =1*761  pint;  decalitre  =  8*804  quarts  ;  hectolitro  =  22010  gallons  = 
2-751  bushels  for  dry  measure  ;  kilolitre  =  27*512  bushels  =  220*097  gallons. 

For  weights : — The  gramme  =  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  puré  water  = 
15*432  troy  grains;  the  milligramme  =  0  015  grain  ;  centigramme  =  0*154 
grain  ;  decigramme  =  1*543  grain  ;  decagramme  =  5*644  avoirdupois  drachms  ; 
hectogramme  =  3*527  avoirdupois  ounces  ;  kilogramme  =  2*205  avoirdupois 

VOL.  V.  D 
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pounds;  myriagramme  =  22046  avoirdupois  pounds;  quintal  =  1-968  cwt.  ; 
ton  =  19-684  cwts. 

The  equivalent  of  the  standard  imperial  measures  with  the  metric  system  are 
as  follows : — An  inch  is  equivalent  to  25-399  millimetres,  therefore  a  millimetre 
is  about  ^  of  an  inch ;  a  foot  =  3*048  decimetres,  or  a  little  over  30  centi- 
metres  ;  a  yard  =  0-914  metre,  or  about  -fc  metre  ;  a  pole  =  5*029  metres  ;  a 
surveying-chain  =  20*116  metres,  differing  little  from  the  metric  chain  of  20 
metres ;  a  mile  =  1609*315  metres ;  a  square  perch  =  25*292  square  metres,  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  are,  or  100  square  metres ;  a  rood  =  10*117  ares, 
corresponding  nearly  with  the  decare,  which  is  10  ares  ;  an  acre  =  0-405  hectare, 
or  5  acres  would  =  2  néctares;  a  pint  =  0*568  litre;  a  quart  =  1-136  litre,  or 
a  little  more  than  ^th  over;  gallón  (imperial)  =  4-543  litres;  sack  =  1-090 
hectolitro  ;  quarter  =  2-908  hectolitros.  Troy  grain  =  0-065  gráname ;  apothe- 
caries"  scruple  =  1*296  grammes  ;  apothecaries'  draehm  =  3*888  grammes  ;  troy 
or  apothecaries'  ounce  =  31*103  grammes  ;  a  troy  pound  =  373*242  grammes  = 
0*373  kilogramme;  avoirdupois  drachm  =  1-772  gramme  ;  avoirdupois  ounce  = 
28*349  grammes;  avoirdupois  pound  =  453*593  grammes  =  0*454  kilogramme. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  of  niinor  measures  of  capacity  and  of  minor  weights  for 
medical  use. 


PItOPOSED  DECIMAL  SYSTEM  OF  PHAEMACEÜTICAL 

WEIGHTS. 

Any  one  who  has  used  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures  employed 
by  our  French  neighbours,  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  be  charmed  with  its 
extreme  simplicity  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  learned  and  retained. 
On  the  other  hand,  who  that  has  puzzled  over  the  almost  hopeless  confusión  of 
<  ur  own  system,  and  desponded  at  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  drilled  into  our 
unwilling  brains,  and  the  too  great  ease  with  which  it  is  forgotten,  can  have 
helped  indulging  a  wish  that  we  might  soine  day  borrow  our  weights,  like  our 
plays,  "from  the  French"? 

The  one  great  objection  to  adopting  the  French  system  tu  tolo  is,  that  none  of 
the  weights  now  in  use  can  be  expressed  in  grammes  without  rosorting  to  frac- 
tions,  and  the  confusión  would  thus  only  be  rendered  worse  confounded.  I  have 
therefore  endeavoured,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  to  turn  some  of  our 
weights  and  measures — those,  at  least,  used  in  pharmacy — into  a  decimal  system, 
imperfect,  it  is  trae,  but  one  which  has  the  advantage  of  expressing  all  the  exist- 
in<i  weights,  with  but  two  exceptions,  in  whole  numbers. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  some  such  Bystem  could  be  introduced  into  the 
fortheoming  edition  of  the  Pharmaeopoeia,  a  great  boon  would  be  conferred  on 
us  all,  as  none  would  have  any  difficulty  in  translating  the  oíd  weights  into  the 
new,  and  one  great  cause  of  confusión,  the  difference  between  the  troy  and  avoir- 
dupois weights,  and  also  between  the  solid  and  fluid  ounce,  would  be  abolished. 

í  propose,  then,  to  adopt,  as  the  unit  of  weight,  the  present  scruple  of  twenty 
grains,  which  I  would  cali  a  M  mona ;"  then,  using  the  jLatin  and  Greek  prefixes 
to  express  the  divisions  and  múltiples  respectively,  as  in  the  French  system.  the 
table  would  be  as  follows : — 

1*00,  the  mona   20  grains. 

•05,  or  5  centimonas    1  grain. 

•10,  or  1  decimona    2  grains. 

3*00,  3  monas   „.  1  drachm. 

24-00    1  oz.  troy. 

288  00    1  1b.  do. 

21*873 
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350-00    1  Ib.  avoirdupois. 

89,200-00   1  cwt. 

784,000-00,  or  784  kilomonas   1  ton. 

21-875  monas    1  fluid  oz.  of  distilled  water. 

437-50    1  pint  do. 

3,500-00    1  gallón. 

It  is  tlius  seen  that  every  weight  now  used  (in  medicine)  is  expressed  in  w  hole 
numbers,  with  the  exception  of  the  ounce  avoirdupois,  or  fluid  ounce,  and  the 
pint.  I  would  therefore  discard  these,  and  have  a  new  weight  in  place  of  the 
ounce  avoirdupois,  to  be  called  a  "dime,"  which  ehould  be  the  tenth  part  of  a 
pound,  and  would  cqual  lf  ounecs;  consequently  5  dimes  would  equal  8  ounces, 
10,  or  a  decadime,  would  equal  a  pint,  oíd  mcasure,  or  a  pound  of  distilled  water ; 
and  ten  of  these  again,  or  tne  hectodime,  would  equal  a  gallón.  Thus, 


35-00  monas    1  dime,  1$  oz. 

350  00   „    1G  fluid  oz.  of  distilled  water. 

3,500  00   „    hectodime  or  gallón. 

W.  L.  Shepabd. 


202,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  June  19tó,  18G3. 


TI1E  PROVINCIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TIIE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — The  above  subject,  which  is  now  before  the  notice  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  is  one  which  ought  to  command  the  serious  consideration  of  all  its  mem- 
bers  who  wish  to  extend  its  borders,  and  multiply  its  numbers ;  because,  if  it 
was  generally  adopted,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Society  and  to  many  of  those 
not  now  menibers  :  to  the  Society  by  increasing  its  numbers,  thereby  gaining 
for  it  more  wide-spread  reputation  and  greater  influence  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public  ;  to  those  not  now  members,  who  stand  aloof  from  the  Society  on  account 
of  various  reasons,  as  the  loss  of  time  incurred  by  a  joumey  to  London,  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  coupled  with  the  uncertainty  of  ultimately  gaining  their  de- 
sired  object.  For  instance,  how  many,  engaged  in  business  on  their  own  account, 
could  leave  for  the  joumey  to  London  and  back,  and  staying  there,  just  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  the  exaraination,  which  is  their  desire.  Could  it  be  done  more 
advantageously  to  themselves,  who  would  not  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity, 
if  presented  in  their  own  town,  or  the  provincial  town  for  the  county  in  which 
they  reside  ? 

Could  not  examiners  be  found  in  the  diflTerent  towus,  who  would  be  able  to 
undertake  this  task,  eflicicntly  and  correctly,  so  that  the  candidates  could  pass 
an  examination  similar  to  the  present  major  ? 

As  this  matter  is  now  brought  under  notice,  let  us  hope  it  will  not  be  dis- 
carded  as  useless  and  unprofitable,  until  it  has  been  subjected  to  judicious  medi- 
tation,  upou  the  benefít  arising  to  both  partios,  and  the  necessity  of  adoptiDg 
this  useful  proposition. 

Yours  truly,  A  Reader. 

Leicester,  June  4th,  16G3. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  hope  that  such  a  valuable  suggestion  as  is  given  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  in  this  month/s  Journal  by  "  Opifex,"  will  not  be  permitted  to  fall  to 
the  ground  as  woit-hless. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Society  would  be  supplying  a  long-Jdt  want  by  establishing 
the6e  Provincial  Examinations. 
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In  our  trade  inoney  cannot  be  obtained  without  working  for  it,  and  many 
young  mea  will  not  go  to  a  heavy  expense  to  pass  the  exaininations  in  London, 
when  the  advantages  they  derive  from  connection  with  the  Society  are  so  few. 
It  ia  true  they  have  the  Journal,  but  they  pay  a  subscription  for  it,  and  often 
find  too  little  in  its  pages  to  interest  thcm ;  besides,  in  the  country,  many  of  those 
who  have  not  passed  the  examinations  obtain  as  good  a  situation  as  those  who 
have,  by  examination,  proved  their  knowledge  of  the  Chemist's  and  Druggist's 
requirements. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  lose  much  of  that  sympathy  which  it  ought  to 
hace  from  those  connected  with  it  if  it  does  not  adapt  itself  to  their  wants. 

On  looking  back,  I  findthere  are  five  hundred  andthirty  registered  appren tices 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  of  these,  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  have 
been  connected  with  it  for  more  than  five  years  (the  period  of  apprenticeship)  ; 
they  have  not  gone  further,  and  are  to  a  certain  extent  lost  to  the  Society ;  their 
parents  or  raaster  had  them  registered  as  Apprentices  (by  passing  an  examina- 
tion at  home),  and  for  the  want  of  a  little  Ímpetus  they  have  not  associated  them- 
selves  with  the  Society  as  Minora  or  Majors,  and  most  of  them  are  in  situations 
as  Assistants ;  proving  by  their  influence  a  drag  to  the  exertions  of  their  juniors, 
who  are  too  apt  to  imítate  their  example,  and  leave  their  ñames  still  on  the  list 
as  Apprentices  instead  of  passing  an  examination,  which,  by  a  little  exertion, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  if  their  Master  has  f  ulfilled  his  contract  with  them  ; 
that  is,  if  he  has  taught  them  their  trade,  and  not  a  part  of  it  only. 

Chemistry  has  advanced  with  the  age, — inde2d,  no  science  has  advanced  to  a 
greater  extent  (especially  in  the  organic  department)  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  steadUy  gained  ground ;  but  we  must  not 
now  sit  down  in  a  state  of  lethargy  when  a  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  few 
would  increase  the  nurnbers  threefold.  I  know  many  who,  if  the  examination 
were  brought  home  to  them,  would  present  themselves  before  the  Provincial 
Board  and  pass,  and  do  so  creditably,  and  thus  aid  us  in  a  pecuniary,  personal, 
and  scientific  sense,  and  after  passing  the  Minor  at  the  Provincial  Board,  they 
would  take  their  Major  Diploma  in  London. 

From  the  statisticS  before  given,  two-fifths  of  youthful  eftort  has  been  stifled, 
snuffed  out ;  surely  we  may  suppose  this  has  had  a  deadening  effect  on  the  others. 
Let  us  place  more  allurements  in  the  manner  "  Opifex"  proposes,  to  induce 
young  men  to  pass  the  examinations,  and  there  will  not  then  be  this  falling  off. 

If  the  Society  will  think  over  these  suggestions,  and  place  them  in  a  practical 
form  before  us,  we  will  present  ourselves  for  examination  at  these  provincial 
boards,  and  hope  soon,  when  our  time  comes,  to  equal,  yea,  surpass,  those  before 
us  having  had  superior  advantages. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

A  Registered  Apprentice. 

Bristol,  May  I2th,  18<>3. 


PHAKMACEUTICAL  ANN1VERSARY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  riIARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — One  more  month,  or  thereabout,  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain  will  have  corapleted  its  twentieth  year  since  incorporation.  What 
it  has  done,  bow  it  has  progressed  from  its  infancy  to  its  present  state,  and  what 
it  is  now  doing,  are  questions  too  well  known  by  the  general  body  of  its  members 
to  need  reiteration.  At  all  events,  they  have  very  little  room  for  dissatisfaction. 
It  is  thought,  parhaps,  that  were  a  little  younger  blood  infused  into  its  Council 
it  would  (with  the  experience  of  its  older  meuibers)  be  beneficial  to  the  Society. 
The  question  has  been  mooted  several  times  about  our  having  an  annual  diuner, 
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and  I  suppose  the  Pharmaceuticai  Society  is  almost  the  only  body  which  do  es 
not  celébrate  its  anuí  versar  i  es  in  t.hat  manner.  Tbis  presen  t  season  is  one 
teemiog  with  happy  events  and  joyful  gatheringa ;  bodies  cor  por  ate;  municipal  , 
Bcientitic,  and  others,  have  each  had  their  banquets,  dinners,  etc.,  according  to- 
their  position  ;  and  why  should  not  the  Pharmaceutists  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  loyalty  and  unanimity?  Besides,  it  would  be  of  positive  ad- 
vantage  to  the  Society  itself .  The  social  board  is  one  over  which  Englishraen 
love  to  gather,  and  how  many  new  members  would  not  rally  round,  and  throw 
influence  and  zeal  into  our  undertaking.  It  would  aleo  add  to  the  funds  of 
the  benevolent  branch  of  the  Society,  which  is  80  much  needed,  and  which 
appears  to  have  so  much  difficulty  in  keeping  up  subscriptions,  from  the  lista 
which  appear  occasionally  in  the  Journal. 

I  am  but  a  young  member  of  the  Society,  but  I  hope  that  this  revival  of  the 
oíd  question  may  find  a  responso  from  many,  and  though  imperfectly  expressed 
and  put  forth,  is  not  leas  meant  in  good  faith  and  siucerity,  and  for  the  future 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  our  Society. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frei»erick  TlBfiS. 

47,  Blitekfriars  Road,  Londoa,  May  VSUh,  18C3. 


COCHINEAL  IN  ASTA  MINOR. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  TIIK  pftARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir,-— In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oushak,  in  Asia  Minor,  there  oceur  immense 
quantities  of  an  insect,  producing,  when  bruised,  the  usual  cochineal  colour,  and. 
reserabling  in  every  respect  the  inseets  of  the  Cactus  cochinillifer  of  México,  ex- 
cept  that  they  are  covered  with  a  long  downy  kind  of  hair.  When  dry,  the 
hairs  may  easily  be  removed  by  gentle  friction.  These  inseets  feed  on  a  species 
of  Cistus,  the  Ctstus  laurifolius  oí  Boissier  and  Balansa,  a  small  shrub  with  which 
the  district  abounds. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  can  inform  us  whether  any  of  this  cochi- 
neal comes  into  the  English  market,  or  has  attracted  the  attention  of  naturaüsts. 

Yours,  &c,      Fked.  Pertwee. 

British  Hospital,  Smyrna,  May  21,  1803. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ACT  OE  1858. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration, 
held  on  the  lst  of  June,  Dr.  Corrigan  presented  the  Report  of  the  Coramittee  on 
Amendments  of  the  Medical  Act.    It  states  that, 

11  The  course  the  Committee  have  adopted  is  to  go  throngh  the  sections  of  the 
Medical  Act  seriatim,  and  to  append  to  each  section  such  proposed  amendments 
as  seemed  fit  to  be  submitted  for  consideration. 

41  The  Committee  do  not  propose  that  the  General  Council  should  at  present 
express  an  opinión  on  the  proposed  amendments,  ñor  are  the  Committee  unani- 
mous  in  some  of  the  amendments  suggested. 

M  The  Committee  suggest  that  the  present  course  inight  properly  be,  that  the 
General  Council,  without  expressing  an  opinión  on  the  proposed  amendments, 
should  give  iimtruetions  to  the  Executive  Council  to  have  a  Bill  drawn  up,  em- 
bodying  the  proposed  amendments ;  that  the  Bill  thus  drawn  up  should  be  trans- 
mitted  to  the  several  Lieensmg  Bodies  mentioned  in  Schedule  (A)  for  their  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  amended  Bill,  with  any  alterations  suggested  by  the 
several  Licensing  Bodies,  should  be  submitted  for  consideration  at  the  next  an- 
nual  meeting  of  the  General  Council." 


» 
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ORIGINAL  ACT. 


PROPOSED  AMEN  DMENTS. 


TITLE. 

An  Act  to  regúlate  Ihe  Qualifications  of     A  Bill  to  amend  the  Medical  Acts. 
Practitioners  in  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

PRE  AMBLE. 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  persons 
requiring  medical  aid  should  be  enabled 
to  distinguish  qualiñed  from  unqualitied 

Sactitioners :  be  it  therefore  enacted  by 
e  Queen's  most  Excel  leut  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  spíritual  and  temporal,  and  Com- 
mons,  in  the  presentParliamentassembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  fol- 
lows  :— 


Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  persons 
quiring  medical  aid  should  be  enabled  to 
distinguish  qualified  from  unqualitied  prac- 
titioners ;  and  whereas  it  is  moreover  neces- 
sary  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the 
public  towards  securing  adeqnately  edu- 
cated  practitioners  in  the  several  depart- 
ments  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Phar- 
macy :  be  it  therefore  enacted,  etc.  etc. 


SECTIONS. 


X.  The  General  Council  shall  appoint  a 
registrar,  who  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the 
General  Council,  and  who  may  also  act  as 
treasurer,  unless  the  Council  shall  appoint 
another  person  or  other  persons  as  trea- 
surer or  treasurers ;  and  the  person  or  per- 
sons so  appointed  shall  likewise  act  as 
registrar  for  England,  and  as  secretary 
■and  treasurer  or  treasurers,  as  the  case  muy 
be,  for  the  Branch  Council  for  England; 
the  General  Council  and  Branch  Council 
for  England  shall  also  appoint  so  many 
clerks  and  servants  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  every 
person  so  appointed  by  aoy  Council  shall 
be  removable  atthc  pleasure  of  that  Coun- 
cil, and  shall  be  paid  such  salary  as  the 
•Council  by  which  he  was  appointed  shall 
think  fit. 

Xin.  All  moneys  payable  to  the  re- 
spective Councils  shall  be  paid  to  the  trea- 
surers of  such  Councils  respectively,  and 
shall  be  applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
«arrying  this  Act  into  executiou  in  manner 
following ;  that  is  to  say,  sepárate  ac- 
counts  shall  be  kept  of  the  expenses  of  the 
General  Council,  and  of  those  of  the 
Branch  Councils ;  and  the  expenses  of  the 
General  Council,  including  those  of  keep- 
ing,  printing,  and  publishing  the  Rcgister 
for  the  United Kingdom,  shall  be  defrayed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  General  Coun- 
•cil,  by  meaos  of  an  equal  perccntage  rate 
upon  all  moneys  received  by  the  several 
Branch  Councils  ;  returns  shall  be  made  by 
the  treasurers  of  the  respective  Branch 
Councils,  at  such  times  as  the  General 
Council  shall  direct,  of  all  moneys  received 
by  them ;  and  the  necessary  per-centage 
having  been  computed  by  the  General 
■Council,  the  respective  contributions  shall 
be  paid  by  the  treasurers  of  such  Branch 
Councils  to  the  treasurer  or  treasurers  of 


Fon  Sect.  X.— Substituto  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  General  Council  shall  appoint  a  re- 
gistrar, who  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the 
General  Council,  and  may  act  as  treasurer, 
unless  the  Council  shall  appoint  another 
person  or  other  persons  as  treasurer  or  trea- 
surers. The  General  Council  shall  also 
appoint  so  many  clerks  and  servants  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act ;  and  every  person  so  appointed  shall 
be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  shall  be  paid  such  salary  as  the 
Council  shall  think  fir. 


Clafse  XIIT.  and  proposed  Araend- 
ments,  with  Observations  of  Scotch  Branch 
Council  of  No.  27,  7th  Feb.,  1863,  to  be 
referred  back  to  solicitor  for  observations. 

For  Sect.  XIII.— Substitute  a  section 
to  the  following  effect : — 

Sepárate  accounts  shall  be  kept  of  the 
expeuses  of  the  General  Council,  and  those 
of  the  Branch  Councils.  The  expenses  of 
the  Branch  Councils  shall  be  defrayed 
under  the  direction  of  those  Councils,  re- 
spectively,  out  of  the  moneys  received  by 
them.  Returns  shall  be  anúually  made  by 
the  treasurers  of  the  respective  Branch 
Councils  of  all  moneys  so  received  and  ex- 
pended by  them  ;  and  the  said  treasurers 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  transmit  the  ba- 
lance remaining  in  their  hands  to  the  trea- 
surer of  the  General  Council ;  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  General  Council,  including 
those  of  keeping,  printing,  and  publishing 
the  Register  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall 
be  defrayed,  under  direction  of  the  General 
Council,  out  of  the  fund  arising  from  the 
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the  General  Council ;  and  the  expenses  of 
tho  Branch  Councils  shall  be  defraycd, 
under  the  direction  of  those  Councils  re- 
spectively,  out  of  the  residuo  of  the  moneys 
80  receivéd  as  aforesaid. 

XIV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  re- 
gistrars  to  keep  their  respective  registers 
correct  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  the  orders  and  regulations 
of  the  General  Council,  and  to  erase  the 
ñames  of  all  rcgistered  persons  who  shall 
have  died,  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  ad- 
dresses  or  qualifícations  of  the  persons  re- 
gistered  under  this  Act ,  and  to  enable  the 
respective  registrare  duly  to  fulfil  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  registrar  to  write  a  letter  to  any  rc- 
gistered person,  addressed  to  him  according 
to  his  address  on  the  register,  to  mquire 
whether  he  has  ceased  to  practise,  or  has 
changed  his  residence;  and  if  no  answer 
shall  be  returned  to  such  letter,  within  the 
period  of  six  months  from  the  sending  of 
the  letter,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  erase  the 
ñame  of  such  person  from  the  register ; 
provided  always,  that  the  same  may  be  rc- 
stored  by  direction  of  the  General  Council, 
should  they  think  fit  to  make  an  order  to 
that  effect. 

XX.  In  case  it  appear  to  the  General 
Council  that  the  course  of  study  and  ex- 
aminations  to  be  gone  through  in  order  to 
obtain  any  6uch  qualiñeation  from  any 
such  college  or  body  are  not  such  as  to  se- 
cure  the  possession  by  persons  obtaining 
such  qualification  of  the  requisito  know- 
ledge  and  skill  for  the  efficient  practico  of 
their  profession,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
General  Council  to  represent  the  same  to 
Her  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy 
Council 


XXI.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Privy 
Council,  upon  any  such  representation  as 
aforesaid,  if  it  see  fit,  to  order  that  any 
qualification  granted  by  such  college  or 
body,  after  such  time  as  may  be  mentioned 
in  the  order,  shall  not  coufer  any  right  to 
be  rcgistered  under  this  Act :  provided  al- 
ways, that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty,  with  the  advice  of  Her  Privy  Coun- 
cil, when  it  is  made  to  appear  to  her,  upon 
further  representation  from  the  General 
Council  or  otherwise,  that  such  collego  or 
body  has  made  effectual  provisión,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  such  General  Council,  for 
the  iinprovement  of  such  course  of  study 


contributions  of  the  Branch  Councils,  as 
well  as  from  all  other  sources,  to  be  called 
the  General  Council  Fund. 


Sect.  XIV.— Insert  the  following  after 
the  words  "  his  residence  " : — 

And  if  any  person  rcgistered  shall  notify 
to  the  registrar  that  he  has  ceased  to  prac- 
tise, and  wishes  to  withdraw  his  ñame  from 
the  register,  the  registrar  shall  have  power 
to  erase  his  ñame. 


For  Sect.  XX.— Substitute  a  section  to 
the  following  effect : — 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  General  Coun- 
cil to  lay  down  such  regulations  respecting 
the  education  and  examination  of  practi- 
tioners  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy, 
as  may  appear  to  them  fitted  to  ensure 
adequate  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  profession ;  and  the 
said  General  Council  shall  then  submit 
said  regulations  to  Her  Majesty's  most 
Honourable  Privy  Council.  And  the  said 
regulations,  if  sanctioned  by  the  said  Privy 
Council,  shall  then  be  obligatory  upon  aU 
universities,  colleges,  and  other  bodies 
enumerated  in  Schedule  (A)  to  this  Act. 

For  Sect.  XXL— Substitute  the  follow- 
ing:— 

And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Privy 
Council,  upon  its  being  rcprcsentedto  them, 
that  any  university,  college,  or  other  body 
enumerated  in  Schedule  (A)  does  not  com- 
ply  with  such  regulations,  to  declare  that 
any  qualification  granted  by  such  univer- 
sity, college,  or  body,  shall  not  confer  any 
right  to  be  rcgistered  under  this  Act.  Pro- 
vided always,  etc. 
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or  exaruinations,  or  the  mode  of  conducting 
such  examinationa,  to  reroke  any  such 
order. 

XXVII.  The  Registrar  of  the  General 
Council  shall  in  every  year  cause  to  be 
printed,  published,  and  sold,  under  the 
direction  of  such  Council,  a  correct  Regis- 
ter  of  the  ñames  in  aíphabetical  order 
according  to  the  surnames,  with  the  re- 
spective resideuces,  in  the  form  set  forth 
in  Schedule  (D)  to  this  Act,  or  to  the  like 
effect,  and  medical  tilles,  diplomas,  and 
qualifications  conferred  by  any  Corpora- 
tion or  University,  or  by  Doctórate  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  the  dates 
tbereof,  of  all  persons  appearing  on  the 
General  Register  as  existing  on  first  day 
of  January  in  every  year ;  and  such  re- 
gister shall  be  called  'The  Medical  Re- 
gister;' and  a  copy  of  the  'Medical  Re- 
gister' for  the  time  being,  purporting  to 
be  so  printed  and  published  as  aforesuid, 
shall  be  evidence  in  all  Courts  and  before 
all  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  others  that 
the  persons  therein  specified  are  registered 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 
and  the  absence  of  the  ñame  of  any  per- 
son  f rom  such  copy  shall  be  evidence,  until 
the  contrary  be  niade  to  appear,  that  such 
person  is  not  registered  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act:  provided  always, 
that  in  the  case  of  any  person  whose 
ñame  does  not  appear  in  such  copy,  a 
certified  copy,  under  the  hand  of  the 
Registrar  of  the  General  Council,  or  of 
any  Branch  Council,  of  the  entry  of  the 
ñame  of  such  person  on  the  General  or 
Local  Register,  shall  be  evidence  that  such 
person  is  registered  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

XXIX.  If  any  registered  medical  prac- 
titioner  shall  be  convicted  in  Enyland  or 
Ireland  of  anv  felony  or  misdemeanour,  or 
in  Scotland  of  any  crime  or  offence,  or 
shall  after  due  inquiry  be  judged  by  the 
General  Council  to  have  been  guilty  of  in- 
famous  conduct  in  any  professional  re- 
spect,  the  General  Council  may,  if  they  see 
fít,  direct  the  registrar  to  erase  the  ñame 
of  such  medical  practitioner  from  the  re- 
gister. 


XXXI.  Every  person  registered  under 
this  Act  shall  be  entitled,  according  to  his 
qnaliñcation  or  qualifications,  to  practise 
medicine  or  surgery,  or  medicine  and  sur- 
gery,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  any  part  of 
her  Majesty's  doininions,  and  to  demand 

vol.  y. 


To  Sect.  XXVII.— After  the  words 
"  Provisions  of  ihis  Act,"  add  the  words  as 
proposed  in  the  Tabular  Statement,  viz. : — 
"  And  that  he  is  not  possessed  of  any 
qualification  which  would  entitle  him  to 
be  registered  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
of  this  Act." 


For  Sect.  XXIX. — The  clause,  as  sug- 
gested  by  M.  Ouvry,  and  printed  in  the 
Tabular  Statement  approved  of,  viz. : — 

The  Council  may  refuse  to  regisler  any 

S?rson  who  may  have  been  convicted,  in 
ngland  or  Ireland,  of  any  felony  or  mis- 
demeanour, or  in  Scotland  of  any  crime  or 
offence ;  and  if  any  registered  person  shall 
be  so  convicted,  or  shall,  after  due  inquiry, 
be  judged  by  the  General  Council  to  have 
been  guilty  of  infamous  conduct  in  a  pro- 
fessional respect,  whether  before  or  after 
registration,  the  General  Council  may,  if 
they  see  fít,  direct  the  registrar  to  erase 
the  ñame  of  such  person  from  the  register. 

Sect.  XXXI.  Every  person  registered 
undor  this  Act  shall  be  entitled,  according 
to  his  qualiñeation  or  qualitications,  to 
practise  medicine,  or  surgery  or  pharmacy 
or  medicine,  aud  surgery  and  pharmacy 
as  the  case  may  be,  etc. 
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and  recover  in  any  Court  of  Law,  with 
full  costs  of  suit,  reasonable  charges  for 
profesional  aid,  udvice,  and  visifs,  and  the 
cost  of  any  medicines  or  other  medical  or 
surgical  appliauces  reudered  or  supplied 
by  him  to  bis  patients:  Provided  always, 
that  it  shall  bo  luwful  for  any  College  of 
Physiciaus  to  pass  a  bye-law  to  thc  effect 
that.  no  oue  of  thcir  Fellows  or  Members 
sball  be  eutitled  to  sue  i  ti  manner  aforesaid 
io  any  Court  of  Law,  and  tbereupon  such 
bye-law  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  to  any  ac- 
tion  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  commenced 
by  any  Fellow  ur  Meinber  of  such  College. 

XXXIV.  After  tbe  tirst  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
the  wurds  *'  legally  qualitied  medical  prac- 
tilioner"  or  4,duly  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioner,"  or  any  woids  importing  a  person 
recognized  by  l.iwas  a  medical  practitioner 
or  member  of  the  medical  profesión,  when 
used  in  auy  Act  of  Parliament,  shall  be 
coustrued  to  mean  a  person  registered 
under  this  Act. 

XXXVI.  After  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eighthuudred  and  fifty-nine, 
no  person  shall  hold  any  appointment  as  a 
physician,  surgeon  or  other  medical  ofhcer, 
eilber  in  the  military  or  naval  service,  or 
in  emigrant  or  other  vessels,  or  in  any  hos- 
pital, intirmary,  dispensury,  or  lying-in 
hospital,  not  supported  wholly  by  volun- 
ta ry  contri  butiun»,  or  in  any  lunatic  asy- 
lttiu,  gaol,  peniteutiary,  house  oí  correctiun, 
house  of  mdustry,parochial  or  unión  work- 
house  or  poorhouj>e  parish  unión,  or  other 
punlic  establishment,  body  or  iustitution, 
or  to  any  friendly  or  other  society  for  af- 
fordiug  mutual  relief  in  sickness,  iufiruiity, 
or  o.d  age,  ur  as  a  medical  ofhcer  of  health, 
uuless  he  be  registered  unuer  this  Act : 
Provided  always,  that  nothing  iu  this  Act 
coutaiued  shall  exteud  to  repeal  or  alter 
any  of  tbe  provisious  of  the  Passengers 
Act.  1855. 

XXXVII.  After  the  first  day  of  Januari/, 
oue  tbousand  eíght  hundred  aud  tifty-uiue, 
no  certifícate  required  by  any  Act  uow  in 
forcé,  or  tliatmay  herealter  be  passed,  from 
any  physician,  surgeon,  or  other  medical 
practitioner,  shall  be  vaiid,  uuless  tbe  per- 
sou  biguing  the  same  be  registered  uuder 
this  Act. 


XL.  Any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and 
fabciy  preteud  to  be  or  take  or  use  the 
ñame  or  titie  of  a  physician,  doctor  of 
medicine,  liceniiate  iu  medicine  and  sur- 
gery,  bachelor  of  medicine,  surgeon,  ge- 
ueral  practitioner  or  apotbecary,  or  any 


To  Sect.  XXXrV.  the  following  words 
to  be  added : — u  Accordiug  to  his  quahfica- 
tion  or  qualifications." 


Sect.  XXXVI.— The  word  "apotbe- 
cary" to  be  inserted  after  "surgeon,"  in 
fííth  line. 


Fob  Sect.  XXXVII.— Substitute  the 
following : — 

After  the  first  day  of  Januansone  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  aud  fifty-nine,  no  cer- 
tifícate required  by  auy  Act  now  in  forcé, 
or  that  may  herealter  be  passed,  from  any 
physician,  surgeon,  or  apotbecary,  or  other 
medical  practitioner,  shall  be  valid,  unless 
the  person  siguiug  the  same  be  registered 
uuder  this  Act. 

On  and  alter  the  day  of  186  ,  it  shall 
not  be  lawf ul  for  any  person,  uuless  regis- 
tered under  this  Act,  to  preteud  to  be,  or 
take  or  use  the  ñame  or  tule  of  physician, 
doctor  of  medicine,  licentiate  iu  medicino 
or  surgery,  inaster  in  surgery,  bachelor  of 
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ñame,  title,  addition,  or  description  imply- 
ing  that  he  is  registered  under  this  Act, 
or  that  he  is  recognized  by  law  as  a  phy- 
sician,  or  surgeon,  or  liceutidte  ia  medicine 
and  surgery,  or  a  practitiouer  in  ined  cine, 
or  an  apoihecary,  shall,  apon  a  suminary 
convictiou  tur  any  such  offeuce,  piy  a  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

XLVIII.  lt  shall,  notwithstanding  any- 
thing  herein  contained,  be  lawful  for  her 
Majesty,  by  Charter,  to  grant  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Enylund  power  to 
instituto  aud  huid  examinations  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  fitness  of  persons  to 
practise  as  i'entists  who  may  be  desirous 
of  being  so  exainined,  and  to  grant  certi- 
ficaos of  such  fituess. 

LV.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  pre- 
judice  or  in  any  way  to  affect  the  lawful 
occupation,  trade,  or  business  of  chctnists 
and  druggists  and  dentists,  or  the  rights, 
privileges,  or  employinent  of  duly  liceused 
apothecaries  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  the  same 
extend  to  selling,  coinpoundiug,  or  dis- 
pensing  medicines. 


medicine,  doctor,  surgeon,  medical  or  ge- 
neral practitioner,  or  surgeon  apothecary 
or  accoucheur,  or  licentiate  or  practitioner 
in  raidwifery,  or  any  other  medical  or  sur- 
gical  ñame  or  titlo,  and  any  unregistered 
person  so  offendiug  shall  forteit  and  pay  a 
sum  of  uot  exceeding  £20,  to  be  recovered 
in  a  summary  way  before  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace. 

Sect.  XLVJIL— Amend  by  introducing 
the  words  "Ireland  and  the  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Suryeons"  af  ter  Enyland. 


Sect.  LV. — Omit  the  words  "  Chemists, 
Druggists,  and." 


A  Section  to  the  foUowing  effeet  to  be 
added : — 

Sect.  LVI. — It  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  to  keep  open  shop  for  the  com- 
pouuding  of  physicians'  and  surgeons*  pre- 
ecriptions,  uniess  he  be  a  licentiate  of  the 
Apothecaries*  Hall  oí  Englaud  or  Ireland, 
or  shall  nave  received  a  certifícate  of  com- 
peteney  to  compound  medicine  froui  either 
of  the  above  bodies,  or  from  the  Pharnia- 
ceutical  Society,  or  from  some  other  body 
duly  authorized  in  £tigland,  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  by  the  General  Medical  Council, 
to  in.stitute  the  necessary  examination,  and 
to  grant  such  certifícate,  and  at  such  rate 
of  fee  as  the  General  Medical  Council, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Privy  Couucil, 
may  sanctiun:  and  auy  persou  keeping 
open  shop  for  the  compuutiding  of  medi- 
cine, uuless  qualiiied  as  aforesaid,  shall, 
upou  a  suramury  conviction  for  any  such. 
otteuce  befure  any  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20.  And  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  public,  and  to 
ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
as  aforesaid,  it  is  hereby  enacted  that  the 
Medical  Council  may  appoint  from  time  to 
tune  one  inspector  for  ASugland,  one  for 
Ireland,  and  one  for  Scotland,  whoseduties 
it  shall  he  to  inspect,  as  often  as  may  be 
reqnired,  all  chops  where  medicines  are 
coiupounded,  aud  to  can  y  into  effeet  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  in  regard  to  such 
shops  ;  and  that  such  inspectora  be  paid 
such  salaries  out  of  the  Cousolidated  Fund 
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as  the  General  Council,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Treasury,  may  from  time  to  time  de- 
termine. 

A  Section  also  to  be  added  as  follows : — 
Sect.  LVIL— No  patent,  quack,  orother 
medicine  shall  be  sold  utiless  a  sworn  cer- 
tifícate of  its  composition  be  lodged  with 
the  registrar  of  the  General  Council,  and  a 
copy  thereof  be  open  for  inspection  in  the 
&hop  or  place  in  which  such  medicine  is 
sold ;  and  any  person,  or  proprietor  of  a 
shop,  selling  any  secret  remedy  shall,  on 
suminary  conviction,  for  each  such  offence, 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  cxceeding  £20. 

May  29,  18G3.  D.  L.  Corrigan,  Chairman. 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

Wanted  copies  of  the  May,  June,  July,  and  August  numbers  of  the  Journal,  1852, 
f-»r  which  the  publishing  price  will  be  paid  by  Mr.  Bremridge,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
W.C. 

T.  S.  A.  (Boston).— Carbol ic  acid  may  be  made  by  distilling^coal-tar  till  anthracene 
begins  to  pass  over;  the  resulting  oil  isrectified,  collectiug  apart  the  portion  which  distila 
overbetween  150°  and  200°;  this  portion  is  mixed  with  saturatcd  potash-ley  and  pulverized 
hydrate  of  potash,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  white  crystalline  magma ;  this  is  dis- 
solved in  hot  water,  and  the  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface  removed  ;  the  lower  alkaline 
liquid  neutralized  with  hydrochloríc  acid,  and  the  impure  hydrate  of  phenyl,  which  rises 
to  the  surface  as  an  oil,  is  then  washed  with  water  and  digested  over  chloride  of  calcium  ; 
rectified  several  times,  and  gradually  cooled  to  — 10°  m  a  closed  bottle. —  Umelin. 

Chloroform  and  its  Dilutions. — Dr.  Charles  Kidd,  having  been  frequently  applied  to 
for  the  best  form  for  difute  chloroform  for  inhalation,  has  sent  the  following  formula  for 
publication : — Take  of  chloroform,  one  part  ;  well  washed  sulphuric  ether,  four  parts  : 
miz. 

Ll.  (Cambridge). — Parietaria  erecta  of  Koch ;  Parietaria  officinalis  of  Smith.  It 
belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Urticáceas:.  It  is  in  common  language  tenned  Wall 
Pellitory. 

Toxos  (Bath). — "Pasma"  is,  we  believe,  a  proprietary  article,  the  composition  of  which 
we  are  not  acquainted  with. 

M.  A.  P.  S.  (Southport). — The  quinine  in  the  mixture  referred  to  can  only  be  dissolved 
by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

A.  P.  S.  (Chichester). — Students  will,  of  course,  be  expected  to  make  themselvea  ac- 
quainted with  the  New  Pharmacopoeia  within  a  reasonable  time. 

A  Phartuaccutical  Apf/rentice  (Salibbury)  begs  to  conrect  a  misprint  in  the  third 
edition  of  Royle's  'Materia  Medica,"  in  the  formula  given  for  Fleminys  Tincture  of 
Aconite,  p.  272,  where  ten  ounces  of  the  root  of  A.  Najjelius  are  ordered,  instead  of  sixteen 
ounces,  to  twenty-four  ounces  of  spirit. 

Mr.  Charles  Sumes  (Leamington)  is  thanked  for  his  communication,  which  will  receive 
attention. 


CORRIGENDA. 

Page  560,  line  24,  for  "  Physotigma  "  read  "  Physostigma." 
Page  5Ü0,  line  27,  for  "Mucura"  read  "Mucuna." 


Instrnctions  from  Membcra  and  Associates  respecting  the  transmission  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Bremridge,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Burling- 
ton Street.    Other  Communications  to  toe  Editora,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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SECOND  SERIES. 


YOL.  V.— No.  II.— AUGUST  lst,  1863. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  MEDICAL  BILL. 


"SVe  are  not  surprised  that  the  proposal  to  introduce  a  new  Medical  Bill  into 


medicines  to  men  proved  to  be  qualified  for  the  duty,  should  have  excited  the 
attention  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Body ;  but  we  confesa  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the  opposition  that  appcars  to  be  threatened  to  this  nieasure.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed  that  it  was  ever  contemplated,  as  sorae  appear  to  think,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  throughout  the  country  should  be  depnved 
of  the  power  of  carrying  on  the  business  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  for 
inany  years.  Such  a  proposition  would  be  too  preposterous  to  be  entertained  for 
a  raoment,  and  we  think  those  who  have  taken  alarin  in  anticipation  of  such  a 
result  have  very  little  to  justify  their  hasty  conclusions. 

The  Bill,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  issued,  contains  but  a  rongh  draft 
of  the  proposed  arnendments.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  take  exception  to  the 
wording  of  some  parts  of  the  newly-introduced  sections,  and  to  point  out  omis- 
sions  which  will  have  to  be  rectified  when  the  Bill  is  put  into  form.  In  its  pre- 
sent  state,  however,  it  serves  to  explain  the  principies  which  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  out,  and  with  reference  to  which  the  opinions  of  the  licensing  bodies  have 
been  asked.  We  have  already  explained  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  objects  con- 
templated with  reference  to  pharmacy,  and  they  are  quite  in  accordance  with 
principies  which  have  always  been  recognized  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
The  adoption  of  these  principies  has  repeatedly  been  urged  upon  chemists  and 
druggists  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  no  true  friends 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Body  will  seek  to  raise  an  opposition  to  the  proposed  raea- 
sure  for  extending  their  application.  Of  course,  it  is  here  assumed  that  this  mea- 
sure  will  be  based  upon  arecognition  of  existing  interests  among  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Body,  without  which,  we  repeat,  no  such  measure  could  be  carried.  It  has 
been  insinuated  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  would  be  benefited  in  some 
especial  manner  by  the  proposed  Act,  and  that  they  therefore  have  a  particular 
interest  in  promoting  the  measure.  This  we  entirely  deny.  Indeed,  so  far  is  it 
from  being  the  case,  that  we  have  no  hcsitation  in  saying  that  the  measure  would 
be  a  far  greater  boon  to  those  who  are  without  than  to  those  who  are  within  the 
palé  of  the  Society.  The  principies  of  the  proposed  measure  are  the  principies  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  the  membcrs  of  the  Society  do  not  require  the 
new  Act  to  enable  them  to  apply  these  principies,  as  far  as  the  limited  sphere 
of  the  Society  is  concerned ;  but  having  adoptea  and  advocated  these  principies, 
which  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  Society,  and  this  Journal  as  its  organ,  have 
laboured  to  uphold  and  to  extend,  we  are  now  anxious  to  see  a  favourable  op- 
portunity  turned  to  the  best  account  in  furthering  that  object.  We  have  no  ex- 
clusive interest  in  promoting  this, — on  the  contrary,  self-interest  might  dictate  a 

yol.  v.  F 
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diffcrent  line  of  policy  ;  bnt  the  intercsts  we  advócate  are  those  of  pharmacy  and 
of  the  whole  body  üf  pharmaceutical  operatives.  If  the  propcsed  bilí  be  carried 
into  effect,  it  wifl  necessarily  cause  a  complete  revolution  in  the  state  and  prac- 
tico of  pharmacy  in  this  country,  involving,  no  doubt,  many  important  changos 
in  the  constitntion  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Such  changes  would  be  ren- 
dered  necessary  by  the  altered  circumstances  under  which  all  future  dispensers  of 
medicine  would  be  requircd  to  potsess  a  certifícate  of  qualification.  'I lie  spherc 
of  action  for  the  Society  would  be  greatly  widened,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
probable  that  the  nature  of  its  operations  would  in  some  respecta  be  restricted. 
Abovc  all  things,  however,  it  is  to  be  desi»cd  that  the  objects  and  intercsts  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practico  of  pharmacy  fchould,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
carried  out  by  united  action  and  harmonious  co-operation  among  the  mcmbers 
of  the  trade  generally. 


THE  BILLS  BEFORE  PARLIAMENT. 

Tf  the  present  sess-ion  of  Parliamentlias  been  less  than  usually  prolifíc  of  im- 
portant legislation,  it  certainly  has  not  been  deficient  in  smali  attempts  at  the 
passing  of  laws  with  which  the  readersof  this  Journal  cannotfail  tobe  interated. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  been 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  watchfulness  and  uncertaimy  by  the  proceedings 
which  bave  taken  place  in  the  Legislature.  Crude,  undigested  measures  have  been 
introduced,  withdrawn,  re-introduced,  altered,  and  from  time  to  time  modified, 
so  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  know  what  was  intended  to  be  done  or  likely 
to  oceur.  Now  that  the  session  is  drawing  to  a  cióse,  and  it  will  probably  be 
ended  beforc  this  is  read,  we  have  oue  bifi,  "The  Poisoned  Grain  Prohibition 
Bill,"  that  has  passed, — one,  the  11  Bill  for  preventing  Accidental  Poisoning," 
that  has  been  summarily  rejected,— one,  "The  Al kali  Works  Regulation  Bill," 
which  at  thia  moment  hangs  betwcen  life  and  death, — one,  M  A  Bill  for  Deciraa- 
lizing  our  Weights  and  Measures,"  which,  having  passed  a  second  reading  with 
uin-xpected  success,  has  been  allowed  to  die  a  natural  death, — and  one,  uThe 
Exhibition  Aledals  Iiill,"  which  is  quietly  passing  at  the  end  of  the  session  with- 
out  opposition.  Those  of  the  above  measures  not  previously  published  in  this 
J  irnal  are  inserted  in  the  present  number. 

I  he  bilí  for  the  prevention  of  Accidental  Poisoning,  which  was  introduced  by 
L  >nl  Raynham,  and  to  which  a  brief  allusion  waa  ma<le  in  our  last  number,  we 
non  publish  verbatim,  as  a  curiosity  in  its  way ;  it  may  be  interesting,  histori- 
Cally,  to  refer  to  this  bilí  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  many  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  legislate  ou  the  subject. 

Tho  Poisoned  Grain  Prohibition  Bill,  has  been  completely  altered  several 
tii.. <v«,  but  at  last  it  has  settled  down  to  a  comparatively  inoffensive  measure,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  poisoned  grain,  seed,  or  meal,  or  the 
piui  ing  of  such  poisoned  substances  upon  any  ground,  or  other  exposed  place  or 
fiitü  ition,  where  it  may  prove  destructive  to  the  life  of  animáis.  We  havegrcat 
d;:¡i;»ts  of  the  necessity  or  expedieney  of  this  measure,  even  in  its  present  mild 
for» a,  an<í  especially  since  at  the  last  moment  the  word  'meal1  has  been  added  to 
grain  and  seed.    With  this  exception,  however,  the  bilí  appeared  to  be  rendered 

1 1 ;  t  le  objectionable  as  it  could  be  to  have  any  effect  at  all.  The  ostensible  motive 
tVn  "itroducing  the  bilí  was  tho  desire  to  protect  small  birds  from  destruction, 
much  evil  being  stated  to  have  oceurred  in  some  places  abroad  from  the  almost 
entii  ;  destruction  of  insectivorous  birds.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  evidence 
lia.  en  adduced  to  show  that  there  was  any  danger  of  a  similar  result  oceurring 
i  n  t!i;a  country,  or  that  there  was  occasion  for  granting  immunity  to  sparrowa 
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and  other  preJatory  animáis  to  commit  unlimited  depredations  upon  farm  and 
garden  stock.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  these  animáis  are  to  be  allowed  to 
multiply  to  any  extent  that  an  unlimited  supply  of  food  may  induce,  without 
any  efficient  means  being  permitted  for  their  destruction?  And  if  rooks  and 
sparrows  aro  to  be  protected  at  the  cost  of  farmers'  crops,  why  not  extend  this 
philanthropic  legislation  by  protecting  blackbeetles  and  other  auimals  of  a 
strictly  domestic  character? 

The  Bill  for  decimalizing  our  weights  and  measures  having  passed  the  second 
reading  under  a  protest  from  members  of  the  Government,  has  not  been  heard 
of  since.  It  seems  to  have  died  of  apoplexy.  Several  important  Communica- 
tions, however,  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  in  which  objections  have  been 
urged  against  the  metrieal  system,  and  many  faets  stated  with  reference  to  the 
operation  of  it  in  coun tries  where  it  has  been  introduced.  This  wiU  probably 
give  rise  to  a  more  full  and  general  discussion  of  the  mérito  of  the  proposed 
measure  than  at  first  ib  seemed  likely  to  obtain ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  be- 
fore  this  or  any  similar  bilí  is  again  introduced,  that  practical  men  wül  be  able 
to  realize,  and  to  appreciate  with  some  degree  of  aecuracy,  the  consequences  of 
such  a  change. 

The  Exhibition  Medals  Bill  is  a  bilí  to  prevent  false  representations  as  to 
grants  of  medals  or  certificates  rnade  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibitions 
of  1851  and  1862.  It  imposes  penalties  of  fine  or  imprisonment  upon  traders 
who  commit  any  of  the  following  ofFences  : — 

1.  Falsely  to  represent  that  he  has  obtained  a  medal  or  certifícate  from  the 
Exhibition  Commissioners. 

2.  Falsely  to  represent  that  any  other  trader  has  obtained  a  medal  or  certifí- 
cate from  the  Exhibition  Commissioners. 

3.  Falsely  to  represent  that  any  article  sold,  or  exposed  for  sale,  has  been 
made  by,  or  by  any  procesa  invented  by,  a  person  who  has  obtained  in  respect 
of  such  article  or  process  a  medal  or  certifícate  from  the  Exhibition  Commi&- 
sioners. 


THE  PHAllMACELTICAL  CONFERENCE. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  notice  at  p.  58,  that  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  pharmaceu- 
tical  conference  during  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  number  and  the  character  of  the  signatures  to  tha 
invitation  afford  good  grounds  for  expecting,  not  only  a  numeroue,  but  influ- 
ential  meeting;  and  from  the  results  of  the  deliberations  of  such  an  assemblage  of 
pharmaceutists  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  we  may  hope,  not  only  to 
obtain  valuable  contributions  to  pharmaceutical  knowledge,  but  what  is  perhaps 
equally  important,  to  diffüse  a  more  lively  and  general  interest  among  the  young 
and  active  members  of  the  professioa  in  the  investigation  of  scientific  and  prac- 
tical questions  relating  to  pharmacy.  The  subject  has  already  been  adverted  to 
on  two  or  three  occasions  in  this  Journal,  and  we  believe  the  proposition,  which 
has  now  for  the  first  time  assumed  a  definite  and  tangible  form,  has  been 
responded  to  so  promptly  and  with  so  much  cordiality,  that  a  successful  issue 
may  be  confidently  anticipated. 
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TRAN  SACTIONS 

OF 

TIIE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  Ist  July,  1863, 

Present — Messrs.  Bird,  Bucklee,  Davenport,  Deane,  George  Edwards,  Evans,  Han- 
Imry,  Haselden,  Hills,  Horner,  Meggeson,  Morson,  Sandford,  Squire,  and  Waugh,— the 
íollowiDg  were  elected 


Barnstaple  Curtís,  William. 

London   Thomas  Grundy. 

Lo n don   Francia  Middleton. 

Mauritiu8   Marcel  Ainédee  Gras. 

„   Lonis  Edouard  Guiot. 

„   Etienne  Nemours  Merle. 

York   Richard  B.  Tollinton. 


MAJOR  EXAMINATION,  July  15M,  18G3. 

Borchert,  Heinrich  Theodor  G  Berlín. 

Brown,  George  Driffield. 

Carteighe,  Michael  London. 

Fleeming,  William  Wolverhampton. 

Kerfoot,  Thomas  Hyde,  Chcshire. 

Nove,  Francis  Charles  London. 

Peele,  Henry  Anthony   Durham. 

Umney,  Cliarles   Bedford. 

Wilson,  Thomas  Stowmarket. 


MINOR  EXAMINATION, 

Sharp,  David  Blakey  York. 

Wootton,  Alfred  Charles   Luton. 


REGISTEEED  APPBENTICES. 

NAM£.  RESIDINO  WITH.  ADDRESS. 

Bright,  Henry   Mr.  Bright  Bath. 

Matl  tiews,  Henry   Mr.  Biggs  Hampstead. 

Prockter,  Alfred  Edgcumbe   Mr.  Wellington  Oakham. 

Shaw,  Henry  Woolhouse  Mr.  Wellington  Oakham. 

Gilling,  John    Messrs.  Tomlinson  and  Hay ward... Lincoln. 


PROVINCIAL  TllANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  concluding  mceting  of  the  session  the  following  address  was  delivered  by  the 
President,  J.  Shaw,  Esq. : — 

Gentlemen, — We  have  again  arrived  at  the  end  of  another  session,  and  the  privileges 
and  opportunities  for  improvement  of  which  we  were  in  possession  at  the  coinmencement 
have  all  passed  away,  but,  let  us  hope,  not  uoimproved. 

I  have  observed  that  the  attendance  at  our  fortnightly  meetings  has  been  quite  as  good 
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as  that  of  former  sessions,  and  from  this  circumstance  we  may  gather  that  there  stil> 
exista  in  the  rainds  of  onr  raembers  and  associates  an  intorcst  in  our  Society,  and  a  de- 
sire  for  the  acquisition  of  further  information  on  subjects  connected  with  our  profession. 
In  reviewing  our  proceedings  during  the  past  eight  months,  I  find  that  several  important 
subjects  have  been  brought  before  our  notice ;  one  of  the  first  being  that  of  Petroleum. 
This  article,  as  all  of  yon  are  aware,  is  not  new  to  coramcrce,  but  one  which  has  bceu 
known  and  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  many  ycars,  but  the  recent  disco- 
very  of  its  existence  in  such  great  abundance  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Canadá  has  given  to  this  oil  an  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  which  must 
command  the  attention  both  of  importers  and  consumera ;  and  considering  the  im- 
mense  área  over  which  it  exists,  we  may  certainly  calcúlate  upon  an  almost  unlimited 
snpply  for  many  years  to  come.  In  a  recent  official  American  document,  it  is  stated  that 
the  district  in  the  States  and  Canadá  over  which  it  is  found  in  greateror  less  abundance 
is  more  than  50,000  square  miles.  Immense  quantities  have  been  imported  into  Liver- 
pool during  the  past  year,  and  from  its  position  we  may  expect  that  this  town  will  be 
the  principal  port  of  entry  into  the  United  Kingdora. 

Some  little  annoyance  was  felt  on  its  introduction  in  quantities  twelve  months  agor 
in  conscquence  of  the  unpleasant  smell  of  some  of  the  cargoes,  especially  those  from  the 
spríngs  in  Canadá ;  and  during  last  summer  loud  and  very  general  complaints  were  niadc 
in  reference  to  the  nauseating  effects  arising  from  the  oil  wherevcr  it  was  stored,  and  this 
was  so  offensive  and  so  detrimental  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  iu  some 
districts,  that  law  proceedings  had  to  be  instituted,  in  order  to  abate  the  nuisance ;  but 
since  that  time  greater  care  has  been  taken  in  storing  the  crude  oil,  so  as  to  prevent  leak- 
age,  and  the  apparatus  and  arrangements  for  its  purification  have  also  been  considerably 
improved,  added  to  which  a  large  quantity  is  now  imported  in  a  purified  state :  so  that 
from  all  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  in  future  interioro  with 
the  free  and  liberal  supply  of  an  article  which,  like  its  congener  coal,  has  been  aptly  de- 
signated  the  concentrated  or  Consolidated  sunshine  of  former  epochs  of  the  word's  his- 
tory,  and  which  is  now  to  be  made  use  of,  especially  by  the  poor  man,  in  producing  an 
artificial  sunshine — though  far  inferior  to  the  original — around  the  hearths  and  homes 
which,  alas !  in  too  many  instances  the  rays  of  the  great  luminary  are  permitted  to  euter 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  A  number  of  other  papers  followed  in  due  successioo, 
and  on  the  last  occasion  of  our  meeting,  three  weeks  ago,  we  were  favoured  by  Dr. 
Nevins  with  a  highly  interesting  lecture  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Cinchonas  in  India  ; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  he  brought  the  subject  before  us,  every  one,  I  feel  assured, 
must  have  been  much  gratified.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  and  even  world- wide  import- 
ance, seeing  that  quinine  has  so  firmly  established  itself  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  re- 
medies of  the  materia  medica';  and  that  hitherto,  Perú  and  the  adjoining  countries  have 
been  the  only  sources  from  which  we  have  received  our  supplies  of  the  bark  from  which 
this  article  is  procured. 

And  I  may  here  remark  that  botanical  subjects  have  scarcely  had  their  fair  share  of 
attention  during  the  past  session ;  however,  I  trust  that  this  branch  of  our  education  will 
receive  due  consideration  by  our  younger  friends  during  the  summer  months. 

Yon  have  been  already  informed  that  the  prize  usually  given  by  the  President  of  this 
Association  to  the  pharmacy  class  has  been  offered  this  year  for  competition  to  botanical 
students  ;  and  I  think  I  need  not  remind  you  that  an  intímate  knowledge  of  this  seience 
should  be  enjoined  upon  every  one  before  undertaking  the  very  responsible  duty  of  a 
Pharmaceutical  or  Dispensing  Chemist,  and  more  especially  of  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  purchase  the  various  vegetable  remedies  of  the  materia  medica  from  the  cultivators 
and  importers.  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  Dispensatory,  when  speaking  of  üeUeborus  niger, 
says  that  sometimos  the  roots  of  Helleborus  viridis,  Adonis  vernalis,  Trollius  cui  opceu.% 
Actata  sp ¡cata,  Astrantia  major,  Aconitum  neomontanum  are  either  ignorantly  or  fraudu- 
lenta substituted  for  those  of  the  Black  Hellebore ;  henee  the  necessity  for  being  able 
to  guard  against  the  substitutions.  But  independently  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  quali- 
cation,  I  think  that  botany  is  one  of  those  branches  of  natural  seience  which  must  com- 
mend  itself  to  every  one  from  the  pleasure  which  is  derivable  from  its  pursuit.  It  has 
often  oceurred  to  me  that  our  teacnere  of  botany  would  be  more  successful  in  inducing  a 
greater  love  of  the  seience,  were  they  to  commence  each  course  of  lectures  in  a  more  po- 
pular and  practical  manner,  and  gradually  take  up  the  more  diffícult  and  to  a  novice  less 
interesting  part,  namely,  the  minute  structure,  elementary  tissue,  microscopical  examinar 
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tion  and  physiology  of  plants ;  and  I  mar  also  add,  that  notwitbstanding  we  have  so 
many  íacilities  for  becoining  tboroughly  acquainted  with  this  science,  yet  coinparatively 
very  few  have  any  thing  like  an  intímate  knowledge  oí  tbe  vegetable  kingdom,— not  even 
of  tbose  plants.  either  indigtnous  or  cultivated,  with  which  we  come  into  contact  in  our 
rambles  in  the  country.  In  Britain  we  are  not  favoured  with  that  gorgeous  and  luxuri- 
ant  vegetation  which  commands  the  admiration  of  travellers  in  the  tropics,  and  which 
often  induces  a  love  of  botauical  pursuits,  and  a  desire  to  cultívate  the  science  more  inti- 
mately  ;  yet  we  are  not  without  a  profusión  of  vegetable  beauty,  which  has  enraptured 
tbose  who  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world.  A  popular  writer  has  recently  and  enthu- 
siastically  made  the  following  remark  :— "  We  back  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  against 
the  world  for  posscssing  the  richest  treasurcs  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  grand,  and  loveable 
in  nature."  It  isalso  recorded  that  wheu  Linnajus  visited  tbis  country  in  the  year  1736, 
and  for  the  first  time  bebeld  tb<»  brtght  golden  blossoms  of  the  gorse  or  furae  (Ulex 
Evropoeus)  on  the  broad  spreauing  commons  near  Londou,  especially  on  Putney  Heatb, 
so  great  was  bis  deligbt  that  he  fell  on  his  kuees  in  a  rapture  at  the  sight.  He  was 
always  an  adinirer  of  this  plant,  and  vainly  tried  to  preserve  it  through  a  Swedish  winter 
in  his  grecnhouse.  It  is  a  plant  with  which  you  are  all  acquainted  ;  and  those  oí  you 
who  have  visited  West  Kirby,  in  Cheshire,  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  seen  it  bloom- 
ing in  such  profusión,  will  not  wonder  at  the  ecstasy  of  delight  which  was  produced  in 
the  mind  of  the  great  naturalist. 

There  is  however  a  growing  taste  springing  up  in  this  country  for  this  delightful  study  ; 
and  when  we  look  at  the  success  which  has  attended  the  society  which  was  originated 
by  this  A  sociation,  and  having  for  its  chief  object  a  better  and  more  practica!  acquaint- 
anee  with  the  indigencus  plants  of  this  district,  namely,  the  Liverpool  Naturalista'  Field 
Club,  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

A  national  Ímpetus  is  often  given  to  the  study  of  a  branch  of  science  when  we 
hnd  it  taken  up  and  cultivated  by  men  renowned  for  tbeir  scie ntific  attainments,  or 
by  the  cxample  of  those  who  in  their  social  position  might  be  expected  to  iafluence 
the  popular  mind  and  taste.  It  is  well  known  that  the  late  lamented  Prince  Consort 
took  considerable  interest  in  this  department  of  natural  history,  aud  had  a  small  plot  of 
ground  at  the  Swiss  Gardens  at  Osborne  allotted  to  each  of  the  royal  children,  when  quite 
young,  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  etc. :  and  the  teaching  of  botany  now  forms  a  part 
of  the  programme  of  our  less  scholastíc  establishments  in  this  country. 

As  a  rule,  I  believe  that  natural  history  is  more  generally  cultivated  among  the  middle 
cla^ses  on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country,  and,  as  regards  Sweden,  I  believe  this  is 
particularly  the  case, — no  doubt  incited  by  the  cxample  and  talents  exhibited  by  one  of 
her  sons.  the  immortal  Linnseus.  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  when  recommending  the  study  of 
natural  science  to  the  rísing  generation,  says  that  in  Sweden  nataral  history  is  the  study 
of  the  schools  by  which  men  rise  to  preferment ;  aud  Dr.  Clarke,  in  bis  travels  in  tbat 
cjuntry,  has  borne  testimony  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  found  the  science  of  botany  pur- 
sued,  and  relates  an  interesting  anecdote  illustrative  of  that  statement : — "  On  his  arríval 
at  Tornea,  at  the  northern  extremit v  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Dr.  Clarke  sent  to  the 
apothecary  of  the  place  for  a  few  jars  of  the  conserved  dwarf  Arctic  Raspberry  (Rubtu 
arcticus).  He  had  observed  this  rare  plant  in  the  woods  near  the  shore  where  he  laude  J. 
and  found  it  bearing  the  first  ripe  fruit  he  had  seen  upon  it.  The  flavour  of  its  berries 
he  thought  fíner  even  than  that  of  the  Hautboy  Strawberry,  and  equal  in  size  to  those 
of  our  con imon  Baspberry,  but  the  plant  so  dimínutive  in  size  that  an  entire  tree,  with 
all  its  branches,  leaves,  and  fruit,  was  placed  in  a  piñal  holding  about  six  ounces  of  alco- 
hol. The  fruit  is  annually  coUected  and  preserved ;  and  wisbing  to  send  some  to  his 
friends  in  England,  Dr.  Clarke  purchased  a  few  jars  for  that  purpose.  They  were  brought 
by  a  boy  without  shoes  or  stockings,  who,  having  executed  his  errand,  was  observed  to 
cast  a  longing  eye  towards  some  books  of  specimens  of  plants  which  lay  on  tbe  table 
ready  for  arrangément  To  the  surprise  of  the  traveller,  he  named  every  one  of  them  as 
fast  as  they  were  shown  to  him,  giving  to  each  its  appropriate  Linnaean  appellation. 
They  found  on  inquiry  that  this  extraordinary  youth  was  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  who 
had  placed  him  an  apprentice  under  this  apothecary.  His  master  himself  had  a  turn  for 
natural  history,  nevertheless  he  did  not  choose  that  his  young  pupil  should  leave  the 
pestle  and  mortar  to  run  after  botanical  specimens;  it  interfered,  he  said  (which  was  pro- 
bably  the  truth),  with  the  business  of  the  shop.  The  consequence  was  that  the  lad  had 
secretly  carried  on  his  studies,  snatching  every  hour  he  could  spare  to  ramble  barefooted 
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in  search  of  a  uc w  plant  or  inseci.  These  facts  interested  Dr.  Clarke  and  bis  companions 
so  niuch  ¡n  behalf  of  the  poor  little  Pyppou,  for  that  was  bis  ñame,  that  tbey  sbowed 
biui  ni uch  kindness.  But  the  hour  of  separation  froin  his  kind  stranger-friends  carne  all 
too  soon,  and  the  little  naturalist,  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  bade  tbeui  farewell,  niak- 
ing  this  toucbing  request  at  partiug,  44  If  you  should  remember  me  when  you  arrive  in 
your  own  country,  send  me  Drosera  lonyifol'ui ;  I  am  told  it  is  a  common  plant  in  Eng- 
land." 

Wbile  speaking  of  Sweden,  I  am  naturally  reminded  of  little  traits  in  the  Ufe  of  the 
great  naturalist  who,  amid  the  dry  plodding  work  of  the  formation  of  a  new  classiacation, 
and  the  attacbing  of  appropriate  ñames  to  plants,  alighted  occasionally  on  gome  little 
circumstance  which  relieved  the  monotony  of  his  labours ;  and  for  classical  allusion  and 
romantic  feeling  a  more  striking  example  cannot  be  given  than  the  naming  of  the  plant 
Andrómeda  ¡toli/olia.  It  is  stated  that  in  traversing  the  uncultivated  wilds  of  Lycksele, 
Lapland,  whither,  while  yet  a  young  man,  Linnseus  was  sent  by  the  Royal  Society  of  the 
University  of  Upsal  on  a  tour  of  scienüfic  research,  he  found  this  plant  in  great  abun- 
dance, decoratiag  the  raarshy  grounds  with  its  delicate  blossoms.  It  is  a  beautiful  little 
flower,  somewliat  resembling  one  of  the  Heaths,  the  buds  of  a  blood-red  colour  before 
tbey  expand,  but  when  ful  i  y  blown  the  corolla  is  of  a  flash  colour.  In  contemplating 
the  delicate  blossoms  of  this  plant,  the  imaginative  miud  of  the  naturalist  was  struck  by 
a  fanciful  resemblance  in  the  appearance  and  circumstances  of  it  to  the  story  of  Andró- 
meda, as  related  by  the  aucieut  poets.  Andrómeda,  you  will  recollect,  was  the  daughter 
of  Cepheus  and  Cassiope,  king  and  queen  of  Ethiopia,  and  she,  contendiug  with  the 
ny mphs  for  the  prize  of  beauty,  and,  in  consequence  of  her  mother  proudly  preferring 
hers  to  theirs,  she  was  bound  by  the  nyinphs  to  a  rock,  to  be  devoured  by  the  sea-monster; 
but  Perseus  slew  the  monster,  loosed  her,  and  married  her.  Linnaeus  observed  that  this 
lovely  little  flower  is  her  vegetable  prototype.  Scarcely  any  painter  could  imítate  the 
beauty  of  a  fine  female  complexión,  stiil  íess  could  any  artificial  colour  upon  the  face 
bear  any  comparison  with  thissweet  bloom.  He  adds,  it  is  always  iixed  upon  some  turfy 
hillock,  amid  the  swainps,  and  its  roots  bathed  by  their  waters.  la  these  marshy  and 
solitary  places  toads  and  venomous  reptiles  abound ;  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  Andrómeda, 
Perseus  coming  to  deliver  her  from  her  dangers  by  chasing  away  her  foes,  so  does  the 
summer,  like  another  Perseas,  arrive,  and  dryiog  up  the  waters  that  inúndate  the  plant, 
chase  away  all  her  aquatic  enemies,  and  then  she  carries  her  head  (the  capsule),  which 
before  had  drooped  pensively,  erect,  and  displays  her  beauties  to  the  sun.  Pleased  with 
the  idea,  he  chose  for  this  flower,  which  forined  a  new  genos  ia  the  botánica!  system  he 
was  then  arrauging,  the  ñame  of  Andrómeda. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  I  looked  forward  to  the  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional Pharmacopceia  before  our  meetings  were  brought  to  a  cióse,  but  in  this  respect  we 
have  not  been  gmtified.  You  are  aware  that  it  was  iutended  to  change  the  valué  of  the 
graiu-weight  hitherto  in  use,  and  the  new  formulas  were  proposed  accordingly  ;  last  year, 
however,  about  the  time  of  our  first  meeting,  the  Pharmacopaeia  committee  reconsidered 
the  in  tended  change,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  shall  now  retain  the  standard 
grain  intact,  the  only  alteration  being  the  adoption  of  avoirdupois  weight  instead  of  the 
apothecaries',  and  which  change,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  enemiste 
and  druggists.  It  is  perhaps  partly  to  this  circumstance  that  we  may  at  tribute  the  delay 
oí  the  publication  of  the  work,  the  formulas  of  course  requiring  revisión  ;  and  while  on 
the  subject  of  the  Pharinacopoeia,  I  would  just  observe  that  the  Medical  Council,  having 
decided  to  publish  the  work  in  the  English  knguage, — a  decisión  which  must  commend 
itself  to  the  approval  of  all,  when  we  consider  that  perhaps  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  the  English  translation  of  former  Pharmacopceias  has  been  made  use  of  by  the 
chemists  and  druggists  in  preference  to  the  Latín  edition, — might,  I  think,  advance  a  step 
beyond  their  province,  and  recommend  physiciaus  to  write  the  directions  of  their  prescrip- 
tions  in  English.  This  i»  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed  before ;  and  while  I  con- 
sider it  very  advisable,  or  eveu  essentially  desirable,  that  the  formulas  should  be  wrilten 
in  Latín,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  practice,  I  cannot  see  any  valid  reason  why  the  direc- 
tions should  not  be  writteu  in  English.  Not  that  I  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  the  ge- 
neral competeney  of  pharinaceutists  having  the  responsibility  of  dispensing  prescríptions 
to  transíate  them  correctly,  but  it  would,  I  feel  assured,  in  very  many  instances,  prove  a 
sonree  of  satísfaction  to  the  patient  or  those  in  attendance,  in  case  of  any  doubt,  to  verify 
the  correctuess  by  reference  to  the  originaL   Instances  have  occarred  where,  in  the  press 
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of  business,  *  tablespoonful '  has  accidental!/  been  written  instead  of  *  teaspoonful '  by  the 
dispensen  Directioiis  have  also  been  written  occasionally  which  were  not  quite  so 
legible  as  might  be.  Bottles  containing  mixtures  and  liniments  are  also  yery  liable  to 
have  their  labels  partially  defaced  by  the  carelessness  of  the  nurse  in  pouring  out  their 
contents.  In  all  theso  cases  a  refcrence  to  the  directions  in  the  prescription  would  ob- 
víate any  difficulty.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  sufficient  reason  can  be  advanced  against 
the  general  adoption  of  the  practice.  I  may  observe  that  it  is  becoming  much  mor© 
frcquent  than  it  was  formerly,  and  several  emineut  physicians  and  general  practitioners 
do  it  invariably.  I  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  pre- 
scription written  entirely  in  Latín,  so  that  in  these  days  of  cheap  travelling  and  ¡n- 
tercommnnication  with  foreign  countries,  it  might  with  equal  fácil  i  ty  be  dispensed  iu 
any  part  of  Europe ;  but  practically,  this  facility  would  in  no  manner  be  interfered  with. 

As  I  have  mentioned  to  yon  on  a  former  occasion,  the  great  object  which  this  Associa- 
tion  has  in  view  is  the  raising  of  the  qualification  of  the  rising  generatíon  of  chemists 
and  druggists ;  and  this  I  hopo  will  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  that  our  labours,  how- 
ever  humble,  will  be  directed  to  one  common  object,  namely,  the  happiness  and  prospe- 
rity  of  the  nation  at  large.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  I  am  glad  to 
observe  that  two  Societies,  identical,  I  belíeve,  in  their  object  and  constitution  with  this, 
have  been  inaugnrated  with  every  prospect  of  success,  namely,  one  at  Leeds,  and  the 
other  at  Nottingham  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  other  important  towns  following  in 
the  same  path.  It  would  prove  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  strengthening  and 
forwarding  the  object  of  our  national  exemplar,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  which  has 
laboured  anxiously,  earnestly,  and  not  unsuccessfully  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in 
promoting  the  education  and  welfare  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  of  Great  Britain,  and 
which  Society  it  should  be  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  support  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power.  It  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  pnarmacy,  and  is  destined,  at  no 
distant  day,  to  be  the  lever  by  which  the  chemists  and  druggists  of  this  country  are  to 
be  raised  to  an  educational  status  equal  to  that  of  the  pharmaceutists  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  confinen^  of  Europe,  and  to  that  social  position  corresponding  to  the  respon- 
sible  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

Science,  during  the  past  century,  has  done  much  for  us,  but  there  are  hidden  mines  of 
knowledge  which  have  yet  to  be  opened,  worked,  and  applied  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
In  this  age  of  progress  what  mighty  changes  have  taken  place,  and  mostly  the  result  of 
scientific  skill ;  and  raany  of  the  most  important  are  more  or  lcss  the  result  of  cheraical 
investigation.  I  was  interested  a  short  time  ago  by  seeing  an  oíd  flint,  steel,  and  tinder- 
box,  that  had  seen  good  service  many  years  ago,  but  which  now  had  been  consigned  to  a 
quiet  existence, — comparatively  speaking,  neglected,  but  not  forgotten,  for  the  owner 
appeared  to  valué  them  as  relies  of  bygone  days  ;  their  services,  however,  have  been  su- 
perseded  by  one  of  the  tríumphs  of  chemical  science,  namely,  the  ordinary  friction- 
match, — an  article  that  every  member  of  the  civilized  world  will  valué  for  its  utility  and 
convenience,  and  the  great  loss  of  which  we  could  form  only  a  slight  conception  by  being 
carried  back  for  a  few  months  to  things  as  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Also» 
our  cities  and  towns,  and  even  some  of  onr  vilíages,  notwithstanding  the  periodical  dc- 
parture  out  of  our  sight  of  that  great  luminary  from  whence  all  light,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  directly  or  indirectly  proceeds,  are  now  brilliantly  lighted  up  during  the 
night,  and  form  a  strange  contrast  to  what  we  are  told  existed  half  a  century  ago.  Many 
other  results  of  chemical  skill,  both  in  connection  with  medicine  and  the  arts  generally, 
might  be  mentioned.  The  land,  which  formerly  yielded  a  good  return  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  which  administer  so  much  to  our  comfort  and  actual  existence,  has,  by  the  aid 
of  agricultural  chemistry,  been  made  to  yield  her  increase  in  greater  abundance ;  and 
also  by  the  aid  and  adaptation  of  chemical  knowledge  to  mechanical  appliances,  the  labonr 
which  in  years  gone  by  required  so  many  weeks  is  now  accomplished  in  as  many  days, 
and  this  at  an  immense  saving  of  human  as  well  as  animal  life ;  and  the  fact  now  de- 
monstrable  that  the  combustión  of  one  ponnd  of  coal  properly  applied  being  equivalent 
to  one  day's  work  of  a  man,  in  certain  descriptions  of  labour,  has  been  of  incalculable 
valué  to  the  comfort  both  of  man  and  of  the  brute  creation.  We  have  our  steamboats 
constantly  ploughing  the  Atlantic  from  shore  to  shore, — a  thing  considered  impossiblo 
not  many  years  ago.  We  have  our  railway  system  like  a  network  over  the  kingdom, 
contributing  to  the  comfort  and  celerity  of  travelling,  and  opening  up  mines  of  wealth, 
both  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  in  this  and  many  other  countries  of  the 
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globe  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  only  a  few  yeara 
ago,  that  telegraphs  were  of  no  use  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  during  war  the  semaphore 
answcred  all  required  purposes,  we  have  thousands  of  railes  of  electric  telegraph  wire 
suspended,  by  which  to  transrait  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  literally  as  quick 
as  lightning,  over  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  the  mere  entertainment  of 
the  possibility  of  this  latter  fact  would  at  no  very  distant  period  have  laid  the  believer  in 
its  accomplishment  open  to  the  charge  of  wishing  to  search  into  the  hidden  things  of 
God,  and  to  possess  himself  with  that  power  which  belongeth  only  to  Omnipotence  itself 
and  not  to  created  beings.  And  those  of  yon  who  witnessed  in  this  room  a  few  wceks  ago 
the  marvellous  performance  of  the  telegraphic  machine  invented  by  Chevalier  Hughes», 
will  recognizc  the  rapid  strides  which  science  and  invention  are  yet  making. 

In  conclusión,  I  may  observe,  that  in  the  langunge  of  a  late  author,  *'  the  progress  of 
natural  science  is  indeed  leading  us  apace  to  a  more  intímate  acquamtancc  with  creation 
and  its  objects,  but  the  capacity  of  man's  intellect  has  not  yet  enabled  him  to  discover 
the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  Almighty  Hand ;  but  there  is  a  feeling  worthy  to  mix  in 
the  puré  contemplation  of  nature  and  science,  and  that  is  the  anticipation  of  the  pleasure 
we  may  have  to  bestow  on  kindred  minds  with  our  own  in  sharing  with  them  our  dis- 
coveries  and  acquiremonts ;  and  the  gratificaron  of  communicating  virtuous  disinterested 
pleasure  to  those  who  have  the  same  tastes  with  ourselves,  or  of  guiding  young  ingenuous 
minds  to  worthy  pursuits  and  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  what  we  have  already 
obtained,  is  truly  an  object  worthy  of  a  good  man.    Some  there  are,  perhaps,  that  will 
ask,  where  is  the  good  ? — considering  not,  as  regards  botany  for  instance,  that  our  food, 
our  clothing,  and  our  medicine  principally,  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  therefore  the  more  we  know  of  its  productions  the  more  efficiently 
shall  we  valué  and  supply  ourselves  with  these  'Jbenefits.    This  consideration,  however, 
shonld  not  be  the  whole  aim  and  end  of  our  existence,  but,  in  the  language  of  Sir  J.  E. 
Smitb,  "  Is  it  not  desirable  to  cali  the  soul  from  the  feverish  agitation  of  worldly  pur- 
suits to  the  contemplation  of  divine  wisdom  in  the  beautiful  economy  of  nature  ?   Is  it 
not  a  privilege  to  walk  with  God  in  the  garden  of  creation  and  hold  converse  with  His 
Providcnce?"  If  such  elevated  feelings  do  not  lead  to  the  study  of  nature,  it  cannot  far 
be  pursued  without  rewarding  the  student  by  exciting  them. 


An  excursión  of  this  Society  to  Buncorn  Gap  and  Garston  took  place  on  Friday,  the 
3rd  of  July.  About  thirty  members  and  friends  assembled  at  the  Garston  Bailway  Sta- 
tion,  and  proceeded  by  the  11.55  a.m.  train  to  Buncorn  Gap.  On  arriving  there  they 
walked  to  the  Woodend  Copper  Works  of  Messrs.  Charles  Latnbert  and  Co.,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  manager,  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  led  them  through  the  works,  and  explained 
to  them  the  various  processes  connected  with  copper-smelting  as  carried  on  in  those  works 
on  a  very  extensive  scale,  Messrs.  Lambert  and  Co.  being  one  of  the  largest  copper- 
smelting  firms  in  the  kingdom.  The  ore-yard  was  first  visited,  and  there  the  various 
kinds  of  ore,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  them  for  smelting,  were  examined.  The 
calcining  furnaces  were  next  inspected,  where  the  ores  are  subjected  to  the  process  of 
roasting  in  order  to  expel  the  sulphur  and  some  other  substances  which  they  contain, 
The  sulphur  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Lambert  is  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric  acid ;  but  in  many  copper  works  the  sulphurous  gases  are  allowed  to  escape  up  the 
chimney  into  the  atmosphere  to  the  annoyance  and  damage  of  the  surrounding  country. 
From  the  calciners  the  party  proceeded  to  the  melting  furnaces,  in  which  the  calcined  ore 
is  converted  into  regulus,  or,  as  it  is  technically  known,  '  coarse  metal.'  This  operation 
consista  in  melting  the  ore  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sand  or  slag  (sometimes  a  littlo 
coal  and  lime  is  added  to  the  charge).  The  iron  and  other  impurities  sepárate  in  the 
form  of  slag,  which  is  principally  silicato  of  iron,  whilst  the  copper  is  converted  into 
sulphide,  and,  being  heavier  than  the  slag,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  The 
melting  operation  oceupies  about  Uve  hours,  and  the  slag  is  then  skimmed  out  through 
an  opening  in  the  front  of  the  furnace,  care  being  taken  not  to  draw  out  any  of  the 
metal  at  the  same  time.  A  hole  in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  cal  led  the  '  tap-hole,'  is  then 
opened  and  the  metal  runs  out  into  sand-moulds  placed  to  receive  it.  When  sufficiently 
cool  the  regulus  is  removed  from  the  moulds  to  auother  part  of  the  works,  and  the  slag 
is  thrown  away,  or  used  for  road-mending  or  any  other  purpose  for  which  it  may  be 
found  usefuL  The  «  coarse  metal '  is  aíterwards  subjected  to  two  or  three  other  processes 
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oí  calcination  and  melting,  in  ordcr  to  sepárate  tbe  sulphur,  etc.,  which  it  contains,  f  rom 
the  copper.  A  description  of  these  processes  would  occupy  too  inuch  space  to  be  here 
given,  but  we  may  just  mention  tbat  tbere  are  successively  produced  calcined  coarse 
metal  ¡  metal,  or  white  metal,  which  contains  from  G5  to  75  per  cent,  of  copper ;  and 
blister-copper,  containing  about  1)5  per  cent,  of  copper. 

The  last  operatíou  is  terined  1  refining,'  and  upou  leaviog  the  meltiag-furnaces  Mr. 
Hopkins  conducted  the  party  to  witness  this  process.  About  six  or  seven  tons  of 
*  blister-copper '  is  introduced  into  the  refining-furnace  and  there  melted,  and  kept,  in 
a  melted  state,  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air  which  enters  the  f urnace.  The 
slag  which  forma  is  skimmed  oñ,  and  the  workman  takes  out  a  small  quantity  of  the 
copper  in  a  ladle,  and  after  allowing  it  to  cool  examines  its  fracture,  and  judges  whether 
the  process  of  oxidation  has  bcen  sufficiently  prolonged.  If  it  has,  the  process  of 
tougheuing  is  commenced.  The  metal  is  first  carefully  skimmed,  and  some  good  coal 
(anthracite  auswers  best)  is  thrown  upon  the  surfacc.  After  a  short  time  a  long  wooden 
pole — of  oak  or  birch,  and  as  green  as  possible — is  thrust  into  the  melted  copper.  The 
wood  is  rapidly  decomposed,  and  much  gas  and  vapour  evolved,  which  causes  the  metal 
to  be  violently  agitated,  and  every  part  of  it  exposed  to  the  reduciug  action  of  the  coal 
upon  its  surface.  This  operation  is  termed  'poüng.'  From  time  to  time  the  workman 
takes  out  a  small  quantity  of  the  metal,  or  '  proof,'  as  it  is  termed,  and  tests  its  qualities, 
and  when  he  fínds  that  the  process  is  íinished,  the  metal  is  ladled  out  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible into  copper  moulds.  The  process  of  mouldiug  was  proceeding  at  the  time  we  visited 
the  refinery,  and  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  A 
number  of  moulds  were  first  made  from  the  melted  copper  by  means  of  a  machine  for  the 
pnrpose.  These  were  ranged  over  a  trough  of  water  upon  stands  so  hiuged  that,  as  soon 
as  the  moulds  were  full  and  the  copper  had  sutücienUy  solidified,  they  could  be  turnod 
over  into  the  water  and  the  metal  cooled  rapidly.  This  concludes  the  smelting  process, 
and  the  copper  is  ready  for  removiug  fnni  the  works.  Several  other  interesting  pro- 
cesses are  carried  on  in  the  works  of  Messrs.  Lambert,  but  time  would  uot  allow  them 
to  be  inspected,  but  the  party  left  the  works  about  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock,  highly 
pleased  with  tbeir  visit. 

They  next  proceeded  to  the  Moss  Bank  Bone  Works  of  Messrs.  J.  Knight  and  Co., 
where,  under  the  guidance  oí  Mr.  Knight  and  his  partner,  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Liverpool, 
they  inspected  the  several  interesting  processes  for  manufacturing  animal  charcoal,  super- 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  other  artificial  manures,  and  various  producís  for  which  this  nrm 
is  so  well  known. 

The  next  movement  was  to  a  field  adjoining  the  works,  where,  under  cover  of  a  I out. 
a  most  sumptuous  luncheon  had  beeu  provided  by  Dr.  Edwards.  The  compauy  having 
taken  their  places,  grace  was  said,  and  a  hcarty  onslaught  was  tben  made  upon  the  good 
things  provided  ;  and  we  must  say  that  the  libérality  of  Dr.  Edwards  appeared  to  be  fully 
appreciated,  and  will  no  doubt  be  long  remerabered  with  pleasure  by  all  those  who  ex- 
períenced  it.  After  luncheon  several  toasts  were  drunk,  including  the  Queen  and  Consti- 
t ut ion.  the  health  of  Dr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Knight,  "  Success  to  the  Chemists'  Associa- 
t  iun,"  "  Success  to  the  Moss  Bank  Bone  Works,"  the  health  of  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety,  John  Shaw,  Esq. ;  the  Honorarr  Secretar?,  Mr.  Norman  Tate ;  Mr.  B.  Clay,  the 
first  President ;  and  othere  connected  with  the  Society. 

At  three  o'clock  the  stgnal  was  given  to  return  to  the  Buucorn  Gap  Station,  to  meet 
several  fríends  expected  by  the  3.¿5  train.  Upon  the  arrival  of  this  train  the  party  rc- 
ceived  an  addition  of  about  a  dozen  gentlemen,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  alkali  works 
of  Messrs.  GaskelL,  Deacon,  and  Co.  The  various  processes  carried  on  in  these  works 
were  shown  and  explained  by  Mr.  Deacon  and  his  chemist,  Mr.  Eustace  Carey.  We 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  admirable  arrangement  of  these  works,  everything 
appearing  to  be  just  in  its  right  place,  each  department  complete  in  itself,  yet  conve- 
niently  connected  with  the  others ;  so  that  all  waste  of  time;  labour,  or  material,  is 
most  efficiently  prevented.  Wc  understand  that  this  firm  received  a  medal  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  18G2,  and  judging  from  the  specimens  of  their  manufacture 
which  we  noticed  in  the  works.  they  well  deserved  it.  The  excellenfc  quality  of  their 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  and  their  bicarbonate  of  6oda  was  very  much  admired ; 
and  amongst  the  gentlemen  present  were  some  good  judges  of  those  articles. 

The  next  works  visited  were  tho6e  of  Messrs.  J.  Hutchinson  and  Co,  where  the  party 
was  roet  and  shown  through  the  works  by  the  manager,  Mr.  Powell,  and  the  chemist, 
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Mr.  Henry  Brunner.  These  works  are  very  extensivo,  and  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity  for  the  iuspection  of  all  the  various  processes  of  the  alkali  manufacture,  which 
the  gentlemen  present  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of.  This  firm  also  received  a  medal 
at  the  International  Exhibition,  and  certainly  the  honour  in  this  case  was  deservedly  be- 
stowed,  for  notwithstanding  the  extensivo  scale  on  which  their  processes  are  conducted, 
all  the  various  articles  manufactured  by  them  which  we  saw  were  of  excellent  quality, 
especially  their  bicarbonato  of  soda.  Át  these  works  the  visitors  were  lucky  enough  to 
ha  ve  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  construction  of  a  sulphuric  acid  chauiber,  as  one 
of  the  many  chambers  in  this  establishment  was  in  course  of  repair. 

In  passing  through  these  works  we  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  great  contrast  they 
presented  to  the  soda  works  of  days  gone  by. 

Formerly,  in  order  to  procure  the  alkali,  it  was  the  practice  to  grow  the  Salsola  Soda 
or  the  Salicornia  herbácea  in  the  warm  climates  of  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Fuctts  vesiculosvs,  serratus,  digitatus,  nodosus,  and  other  fuci  in  these  more  northern 
climes.  These  alkali  nurseries  were  of  course  placed  on  the  seashore,  for  there  only 
conld  the  organic  laboratorios  find  sufficient  salt  to  subject  to  the  decomposing  action  of 
their  energetic  powers ;  the  plante  were  bumt  to  ashes,  forming  barilla,  or  kclp,  and  the 
soluble  portion  was  then  separated  by  water  from  the  insoluble  earthy  matter,  sand,  etc. 
The  carbonate  of  soda  was  afterwards  separated  by  crystallization  from  the  other  soluble 
salto.  The  ashes  of  the  plants  just  meationed  contained  from  2  to  20  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Frenen  Republic  in  1793,  there 
was  hardly  any  soda  made  except  by  this  process,  and  of  course  the  supply  was  exceed- 
ingly  limited. 

The  soda  process,  as  carried  on  at  the  present  time,  was  invented  by  a  French  apothe- 
Ciry  (un  pharmacitn)  named  Le  Blanc.  It  consiste, — lst,  inthe  decomposition  of  common 
salt  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  producto  being  sulphate  of  soda,  technically  known 
as  1  salte  ake '  and  hydroshloric  acid.  2nd.  The  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  soda 
by  fusing  it  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbón,  the  product  being  what  is  technically 
called  *  black  ash,'  or  •  ball  soda,'  which  consisto  essentially  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  suí- 
phide  of  calcium.  3rd.  The  separation  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  sulphide  of 
calcium  by  lixiviating  the  black  ash  with  water.  The  solution  obtained  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  residue  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  the  product  being  an  im- 
puro carbonato  of  soda,  known  as  ■  soda  ash/  and  containing  from  50  to  55  per  cent,  of 
alkali. 

To  manufacture  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  a  saturated  hot  solution  of  soda  ash  is 
made,  and  after  being  allowed  to  settle  to  sepárate  impurities,  it  is  ron  into  large  iron 
pana,  where,  as  the  liquor  coola,  the  carbonate  of  soda  crystallizes  out  almost  perfectly 
puré.  The  mother-liquor  from  the  crystals  contains  most  of  the  sulphates  and  chlorides, 
and  also  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  roasted  to  form 
what  is  known  as  1  weak  ash'  or  'crystal  ash.' 

B  i  carbonate  of  soda  is  procured  by  placing  the  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  elose 
leaden  chamber,  and  subjecting  them  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid ;  water  sepá- 
rate^ and  the  carbonate  of  soda  takes  up  another  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
lumps  of  bicarbonato  are  taken  from  these  carbonating  chambers  to  the  drying  kiln, 
where  they  remain  for  a  few  days,  and  are  then  removed  to  the  mili,  and  ground  ready 
for  market . 

The  hydrochloric  acid  evolved  in  the  first  process  was,  in  the  early  days  of  manufac- 
ture, allowed  to  escape,  and  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood.  After  the  manufacturera  had  been  put  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to 
remedy  this,  Mr.  Gossage  invented  the  arrangement  which  is  now  in  use  for  condensing 
the  acid  gas.  It  consista  of  towers  filled  with  pieces  of  coke  or  bricks,  and  as  the  gas 
passes  up  through  the  towera,  a  stream  of  water  runs  down,  and,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  gas,  condenses  it.  A  Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  for  preventing  the  escape  of  these 
deleterious  gases  from  alkali  works,  and  if  it  becomes  law,  which  it  is  almost  certain  to 
do,  inspectora  will  be  appointed  to  examine  the  alkali  works,  and  all  manufacturera 
allowing  an  escape  of  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  muriatic  gas,  will  be  Hable  to  a  heavy 
fine.  This  being  the  case,  we  were  particularly  careful  in  noticing  the  condensing  ap- 
paratus  of  the  works  we  visited,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  both  at  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Gaskell,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Co.,  the 
condensing  apparatus  was  most  efficient,  every  possible  care  being  taken  in  both  works 
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i  o  prevent  the  escape  of  gas.    We  could  not  detect  the  least  appearance  of  gas  escaping- 
from  the  chimneys. 

But  we  must  now  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  respeeting  the  soap  works  of  Messrs. 
Gossage  and  Sons.   I  he  members  of  the  party  were  conducted  over  tho  works  by  Mr. 
Gossage,  the  sénior  partner,  and  his  sons,  Mr.  F.  H.  Gossage,  and  Mr.  Alfrcd  Gossage. 
We  were  first  shown  the  boiling-house,  in  which  are  ten  large  soap-coppers  arranged 
in  one  liuc,  each  of  them  provided  with  pipes  and  troughs,  by  which  raelted  tallow 
and  oils  are  supplied  to  the  coppers  by  engine  power ;  and  other  pipes  through  which 
steam  is  introduced  to  effect  the  boiling  of  the  soap :  also  other  appliances,  by  which 
the  spent  lyes  are  run  off  from  the  soap-coppers  without  the  usual  labour  of  pump- 
ing.    We  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  process  of  soap-making,  as  our  space  is  almost 
oceupied  ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  very  ingenious  contrivance,  invented  by 
Mr.  Gossage,  for  transferring  finished  soap  from  the  coppers  to  the  frames  or  moulds, 
for  cooling,  by  meaos  of  compressed  air.    This  operation,  by  the  ordinary  method, 
would  oceupy  probably  twenty  workmen  for  three  or  four  hours.   The  apparatus  by 
Messrs.  Gossage  and  Sons  effeets  it  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  the  at- 
tendance  of  three  men  only  being  required.   One  part  of  Messrs.  Gossage's  works  which 
afforded  much  gratifícation  to  tho  visitors,  was  that  in  which  the  silicate  of  soda,  or 
soluble  glass,  is  prepared.   At  the  time  of  the  Eussian  war,  tallow  and  other  fats  and 
oils  became  very  greatly  enhanced  in  price,  and  it  oceurred  to  Mr.  Gossage  that  a  sub- 
stituto might  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  tallow,  etc.,  in  soap-making,  so  as  to 
render  this  country  less  dependent  upon  Russia  for  that  article.   In  his  search  for  this 
substitute,  Mr.  Gossage  experimented  with  silicato  of  soda,  which  he  found  to  answer 
the  desired  purpose,  and  he  is  now  producing  a  soap  into  which  this  silicate  is  intro- 
duced, which  is  not  only  quite  equal  to  the  tallow-soap,  but  is  very  much  cheaper. 
Gossage's  soap  is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  who  will  remember  the 
Soap  Obelisk  at  the  International  Exhibition.    Smalier  obelisks  may  also  be  seen  in 
many  of  our  shop  windows.    Many  other  interesting  particulars  might  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  these  works,  but  we  must  reluctantly  pass  them  over.    Mr.  Gossage, 
the  sénior  partner,  is  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  chemical  world  for  his  nume- 
rous  inventions  connected  with  the  alkali  trade ;  and  not  only  has  he  effected  nume- 
róos improvements  in  the  alkali  manufacture,  but,  as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing  when  we  visited  tho  works,  his  improvements  in  the  soap-making  process  have 
effected  wonders. 

The  party  lef  t  Runcorn  Gap  at  5.50,  and  on  arriving  at  Garston,  inspected  the  Garston 
Salt  Refinery,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Burgess.  Af  ter  remaining  here 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  being  much  pleased  with  their  visit,  they  adjourned 
to  the  Garston  Hotel,  where  an  excellent  dinner  was  provided  by  the  hostess.  Mrs.  Birkett. 
About  forty  sat  down.  The  President,  John  Shaw,  Esq.,  oceupied  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Abraham  (in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President)  the  vice-chair. 

After  the  dishes  had  been  removed,  the  President  proposed  "  The  Health  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,"  which  was  drunk  in  a  truly  patriotic  manner.  The  President  next 
proposed  "  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family."  This 
toast  was  also,  of  course,  loyally  received. 

The  Vice-Chairman  then  gave  the  toast  of  "  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers,"  which 
was  responded  to  by  Captains  Knight  and  Walker,  both  members  of  the  latter  forcé. 
"The  Health  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers"  was  then  proposed  by  the  Vice-Chairman,  and 
duly  bonoured. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Gilson  proposed  the  next  toast,  "The  Town  and  Trade  of  Liverpool,"  which 
was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  toast  of  the  evening,  "  The  Chemists'  Association,"  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Nevins, 
in  extempore  rhyme,  and  the  manner  in  which  several  members  of  the  company  were 
alluded  caused  considerable  amusement.   Mr.  Abraham  and  Dr.  Edwards  responded. 

Mr.  S.  Banner  proposed  the  next  toast,  "  The  Honorary  Members  of  tho  Association," 
coupled  with  the  ñame  of  Dr.  Nevins. 

Dr.  Nevins  having  responded,  called  upon  Dr.  Collingwood,  another  of  the  honorary 
members  present,  to  acknowledge  the  compliment,  which  he  did. 

Mr.  Norman  Tate  then  proposed  "  The  Kindred  Societies,"  coupled  with  the  ñame  of 
Dr.  Collingwood,  who  is  officially  connected  with  several  of  the  Liverpool  Scientific  So- 
cieties.  Dr.  Collingwood  having  responded, — 
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Mr.  Abraham  proposed  the  following  toast,  "  The  Pharmaceutical  Socicty  of  Great 
Britain."  la  the  course  of  his  spcech,  he  said,  "  Of  the  matters  agitating  the  Pharma- 
ceutical mind  at  present,  one  was  the  proposed  introduction  of  the  French  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  He  did  not  doubt  that  that  system  was  better  than  our  own,  hut 
he  thought  that  many  who  supported  its  speedy  introduction  had  hardly  rcalizod  the  em- 
barrassment  which  would  be  occasioned.  If  their  customers  would  ask  for  what  they 
wanted  ingrammesand  litres,  their  múltiples  and  submultiples,  andif  the  medical  profes 
sion  would  prescribe  in  like  manner,  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chernists  selling  and  dispensing  by  those  weights.  But  he  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
long  time  before  their  customers  would  learn  to  ask  for  a  four-grain  blue  pill,  or  an  ounce 
of  salts  in  the  new  terms,  and  before  the  medical  profession  would  ab&ndon  the  grain 
and  the  drachm.  In  the  meantime,  if  the  Bill  before  Parliamcnt  were  passed,  even  with  the 
amendments  which  we  all  agreed  were  necessary,  the  trouble  and  inconvcnience  would 
fdr  exceed  anything  which  we  suffer  now.  Even  if  we  could  overeóme  these  difficulties, 
what  would  our  wives  and  daughters  say  if  they  were  required  to  boy  their  butter  by  the 
kilogramme,  tbeir  milk  by  the  litre,  and  their  ribbons  by  the  metre  ?  He  thought  that 
they  ought  to  disuse  unnecessary  weights  in  their  own  system,  to  decimalize  it  where 

Eracticable,  as  in  the  uses  of  the  cental  instead  of  the  hundredweight,  and  to  decima- 
ze  their  coinage  by  making  tenpence  a  shilliug,  and  that  changes  should  be  made  gra- 
dually." 

Dr.  Edwards  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  also  niado  some 
remarks  respecting  the  Weights  and  Measures  Bill,  and  the  Poisoned  Grain  Bill. 

Mr.  Gossage  next  proposed  "  The  Health  of  the  President,  John  Shaw,  Esq." 

The  President,  in  reply,  thanked  Mr.  Gossage  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  he  liad 
proposed  his  health,  and  also  the  company  for  the  warm  reception  with  which  the  toast 
had  been  hononred.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  was  not  personally  entitled  to  such  an 
enthusiastic  response,  and  must  therefore  be  lie  ve  that  the  hononr  was  more  especially  due 
to  the  office.  He  assured  the  company  that  he  very  much  appreciated  the  honourablc 
position  which  he  oceupied  as  President  of  the  Liverpool  Cheinists'  Association,  and  that 
the  time  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  Society  was  a  source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
He  regretted  that  their  time  that  evening  was  rather  limited,  otherwise  he  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  heard  some  further  remarks  in  referen  ce  to  two  or  three  Bills  at  pre- 
sent before  Parliament,  in  which  they  were  more  or  less  interested.  He  alluded  particu- 
larly  to  that  entitled  "  The  Poisoned  Grain  Bill,"  the  origin  of  which  he  believed  might 
be  traced  to  suggestions  and  influence  exerted  by  game-preserving  landlords.  The  de- 
struction  of  sparrows  and  other  small  birds  was  perhaps  greater  than  need  be,  and  very 
likely  impolitic  as  regards  the  farmers'  interest;  but  if  such  was  the  case,  we  may  wonder 
that  the  farmers  themselves  have  not  been  the  prime  movers  of  the  bilí,  but  on  the  con- 
trary,  for  many  years  past  have  authorized  parish  and  township  voluntary  rates  to  be 
levied  for  the  purchase  of  all  sparrows  destroyed,  and  this  practico  still  exists  to  a  largo 
extent  in  several  parts  of  England.  He  believed  that  the  prohibition  of  the  uso  of 
arsenic  at  seedtime  in  many  distriets,  and  an  indirect  additional  game-preserving  bilí, 
in  which  sparrows,  etc.,  are  to  be  included,  would  not  be  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the 
British  fanner. 

With  regard  to  the  Weights  and  Measures  Bill,  he  was  decidedlv  of  opinión  that  the 
adoption  of  the  metrical  system  in  this  country  was  very  desirable.  The  principie  he 
thought  was  good,  and  the  system,  when  fairly  introduced,  would  much  expedite  busi- 
ness. The  great  difficulty  would  be  its  introduction  into  general  use ;  but  surely  if  Franco, 
Belgium,  and  several  other  countries  have  overeóme  that  difficulty,  England  need  not 
fear  to  grapple  with  it.  The  time  mentioned  in  the  bilí  at  which  it  is  to  be  made  compul- 
sory,  he  considered  much  too  short,  and  thought  that  ten  years  at  least  would  be  required 
for  the  whole  community  to  become  acquainted  with  and  aecustomed  to  the  change,  and 
during  that  time  every  effort  might  be  made  by  government  and  school  teachers,  etc.,  to 
thoroughly  instruct  the  public  in  the  new  system.  Another  objectionable  fea  ture  in  the 
bilí  he  considered  was  the  retention  of  the  terms  pound,  pini,  quart,  etc. ;  this  had  been 
one  of  the  evils  attending  former  alterations  in  weights  and  measures,  and  he,  thought 
that  if  the  metric  system  is  adopted  in  this  country,  the  ñames  of  the  various  weights 
and  measures  should  be  precisely  the  same  as  those  used  in  Frunce,  and  this  he  thought 
would  render  the  change  more  decided  and  satisfactory  eventtially. 

The  following  toasts  were  afterwards  proposed  and  duly  honoured : — 
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1  "  The  Health  of  tho  Vicc-President ;"  "  The  Council  and  Officers,"  proposed  by  Cap- 
tain  Walker,  and  responded  to  by  the  Honorary  Socretary,  Mr.  Norman  Ta  te;  "The  Ma- 
nufacturera whose  works  were  v¡s.ited,"  proposed  by  Mr.  Mercer,  who  associated  with  the 
toast  the  ñame  of  Mr.  William  Gossage,  to  whom  he  alluded  in  a  very  complimentary 
manner ;  "  The  Press,"  and  "  The  Ladies." 

After  all  the  abovc  toasts  had  bcen  disposed  of,  the  proceedings  termin&ted,  every  per- 
son  appearing  well  satisfied  with  the  excursión,  and  the  dinner  which  ended  it. 


COLCHESTER  DRUGGISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Colchester  Druggists'  Association,  beld  July  17th,  1863, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  eoDsideration  the  two  Bills  now  before  Parliament 
having  for  their  object  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  poisoned  grain,  and  the  in- 
troduction  of  the  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  the  following  resolu- 
tions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

lst.  That,  with  respect  to  the  Bill  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  poisoned  wheat 
or  grain,  in  its  amenaed  form,  there  was,  in  the  opinión  of  the  meeting,  so  little 
in  the  measure  calculated  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  trade,  prejudicially  or  other- 
wise,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  take  any  action  with  reference 
thereto. 

2nd.  With  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  :  that  although 
the  members  have  no  objection  to  the  principie  of  decimalizing  weights  and 
measures,  yet  they  would  prefer  not  giving  any  active  support  to  the  Bill  now 
befere  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  they  think  it  will  be  unwise  to  alter  the  presen t 
familiar  system  until  oue  can  be  substituted  for  it  sufficiently  perfect  in  its 
detaÜB  to  be  final.  E.  Hammkkton,  Chairman. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  undersigned  invite  their  Pharmaceutical  brethren  to  unite  in  a  conference, 
to  be  held  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  during  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  which  commences  August  26th,  1863. 

It  will  already  be  known  that  the  idea  of  such  a  meeting  was  broached  several 
years  since  by  Mr.  Schacht.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  its  reali- 
za tion.  Our  body  now  includes  some  hundreds  of  members  who  have  received  a 
professional  training,  and  the  exertions  which  may  fairly  be  demanded  from  these 
for  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy,  require  co-operation  for  their  most  successful 
development. 

Our  ñames  will  guaran tee  that  the  present  proposal  is  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree  antagonistic  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  we  advisedly  consider  that 
the  object  and  interests  of  that  Society  would  be  promoted  preciscly  to  the  ex- 
tent  that  the  Conference  becarae  successful  and  influential. 

The  objeets  of  such  Conference  would  be  as  follows: — To  consult  wbether  it  is 
desirablc  to  establish  an  Annual  Conference  on  Pharmacy,  either  meeting  at  the 
place  and  time  of  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  or  otherwise. 

If  acceptáng  such  a  proposal,  to  complete  the  organization  of  an  Executive; 
to  recognize  the  various  Provincial  Chemists'  Aasociations,  and  consider  how 
best  to  promote  their  unión  ;  to  discuss  and  allot  for  investigation  subjeets  in 
Pharmacy  vhich  demand  inquiry,  whether- referring  to  new  remedies,  or  pro- 
cesses,  or  adulterations  ;  to  appoint  committees  for  any  allied  objeets,  etc. 

The  proposed  plan  of  operations  involves  no  costly  outlay,  no  salaries,  no  pub- 
lishing  department :  viewed  as  an  experiment,  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  one. 

The  gratification  to  be  found  in  the  Meetings  of  the  British  Association  will 
prevent  tho  possibility  of  disappointment  in  the  journey,  whilst  the  present 
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time  has  the  recommendatioa  that  thc  leading  railways  will  grant  tickets  to 
Newcastle  and  back  at  a  siügle  fare,  to  all  who  join  the  British  Association. 

The  following  are  the  railways,  etc.,  which  offer  the  privilege  of  return 
tickets  at  a  single  fare — 

Great  Northern  Railway  Company  ;  London  and  North-  Western  Railway 
Company ;  Midland  Railway  Company ;  North-Eastern  Railway  Company ; 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company;  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway  Compauy  ;  North  British  Railway  Company  ;  Caledonian 
Railway  Company ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Company ;  Scottish 
Central  Railway  Company ;  City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  (vid  Holy- 
head) ;  North  Lancashire  Steam  Navigation  Company  (to  Flettwood) ;  Belfast 
Steam  Ship  Company  (to  Liverpool) ;  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  Royal  ¿íail  Steam 
Packet  Company  ;  Tyne  and  Continental  Steam  Packet  Company. 

Pharmaceutists  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  these  tickets  may  communicate 
with  Mr.  H.  B.  Brady,  40,  Mosley  Street,  Newcastle- on-Tyne,  Local  Secretary 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  state  whether  they  wish  to  join  the  British 
Association  as  Members  (£1  entrance  and  £1  annual  subscriptiou),  or  as  Asso- 
ciates for  the  present  year  (£1  subscription). 

They  will  then  receive  a  voucher  to  enable  them  to  procure  the  reduced  rail- 
way tickets. 

A  programme  of  the  general  arrangements  for  the  Meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  and  information  as  to  lodgings,  etc.,  may  be  liad  on  application  by 
post  to  the  "  Local  Secretaries  of  the  British  Association,  Newcastle-on-Tyne." 

The  Pharmaceutical  Conference  will  probably  meet  either  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday,  September  1  or  2.  To  enable  this  and  other  information  to  be 
given,  those  intending  to  take  part  in  it  will  please  inform  Mr.  Brady  what  is 
their  address  whilst  staying  in  Newcastle. 

Signed, 

J.  Abraham,  Liverpool.  A.  F.  Haseldex,  London. 

William  Aixslie,  Edinburgh.  R.  Holdex,  York. 

J.  II.  Athertox,  Nottingham.  E.  IIollier,  Dudhy. 

Johx  Attfield,  London.  T.  J.  IIowsox,  Gateshead. 

Samuel  Baxxer,  Liverpool.  Josefh  Ixce,  London. 

J.  B.  Barxes,  Cambridge.  William  Jacksox,  Crcd'don. 

William  Bastick,  London.  Johx  Mawsox,  Nuvcastle-on-Tyne. 

Hexry  Booth,  Rochdale.  Nathax  Mercer,  Liverpool 

Alexaxder  Bottle,  Dover.  Johx  Palk,  Exeter. 

H.  B.  Brady,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.       R.  Parkixsox,  Bradford. 

W.  11.  Browx,  North  ShieUs.  Johx  C.  Pooley,  Dath. 

Gllbert  Kxill  Cottox,  Barnstaple.    B.  S.  Proctor,  Xeivcastle- on-Tyuv. 

J.  Coüplaxd,  ¡¡arrógate.  AV.  B.  Raxdall,  Southamjdon. 

II.  Deaxe,  London.  R.  Reyxolds,  Leeds. 

Arthür  Deck,  Cambridge.  F.  M.  Rimmix<itox,  Bradford. 

Habry  Napier  Draper,  Dublin.  J.  Robbixs,  London. 

George  Edwards,  Dartford.  AV.  D.  Savaoe,  Brighton. 

J.  B.  Edwards,  Liverpool.  G.  F.  Schaciit,  CliJ'ton. 

Samuel  Gale,  fondón.  F.  Suttox,  Norwich. 

R.  W.  Giles,  Clifton.  T.  B.  Teasdale,  Darlington. 

T.  W.  Gissixg,  Wakejield.  Johx  T.  Tupholme,  Brighton. 

T.  B.  Groves,  Weymouth.  J.  Whitfield,  Scarborough. 

W.  Jabez  Halliday,  Manchester.  J.  Wigoix,  ¡pswich. 

AV.  II.  Harris,  Northampton.  W.  Wilkixsox,  Manchester. 

T.  Harvey,  Leeds.  J.  R.  Youxg,  Edinburgh. 

Gentlemen  who  approve  of  tbe  Conference,  and  are  Tvilling  to  aid  in  jromo- 
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ting  ite  objects,  are  requested  to  give  in  their  adhesión,  though  they  may  be  un- 
able  to  attend.  Communications  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Attfield,  17,  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  AV.  C,  or  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Brady,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  . 


OBIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


ACCLIM  ATIZ  AT  ION. 

BY  MR.  JOSEPH  INCE. 

"When  a  Traveller  retnrnetb  borne,  lct  bim  not  leave  the  Conn  tries 
wbere  be  bath  travelled,  altogetber  bebind  bim,  bnt  maintain  a  Corre- 
sponden ce  by  Letters  with  those  of  bis  Acquaintance  wbicb  are  of  most 
wortb.  And  let  it  appear,  that  be  dotb  not  chance  bis  Conntry  Manners 
for  tbose  of  foreign  parta  ;  bnt  only  prick  in  aome  Flowers  of  tbat  be  batb 
learned  abroad,  into  tbe  Customs  of  his  own  Conntry." — I«ord  Bacon. 

Par*  II. — The  G arden  of  Acclimatization  (París) — concluded. 

Owing  to  the  presenee  of  politico-pliarmaceutical  discussions,  these  sketches 
have  been  compelled  to  appear  in  a  fragmentary  and  disconnected  manner,  a 
circumstance  to  be  (if  possible)  avoided ;  since  the  reader  is  no  longer  able  to  see 
at  one  glance  the  land  that  lies  before  him,  and  by  too  frequent  recurrence  he 
may  grow  weary  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  recollected  that  se  ven  plante,  to 
wbicb  special  attention  has  been  called  by  the  Official  Directora  of  the  Garden, 
were  bnefly  noticed.    We  now  come  to  the 

Indtjsteial  Plants. 

1.  Eucalyptus  qlobulus,  from  Australia.  A  tree  of  rapid  growth,  orna- 
mental ;  wood  well  adapted  for  use  in  building.  Unfortunately,  it  can  only 
be  cultivated  in  warm  climates,  sucli  as  the  south  of  France  or  Algeria  ;  it  ís 
too  delicate.  Inclependently  of  its  industrial  applications,  its  fine  appearánce 
and  bluish  foliage  will  make  it  one  of  our  most  attractive  garden  ornaments. 
Beauty  is  use. 

2.  Rhamnus  utilis,  Loza.*  Shrub,  which  produces  the  green  dye  of  China, 
a  most  hardy  plant,  and  capable  of  general  cultivation. 

3.  Acer  saccharinum,  sugar-maple  or  rock-maple  of  Canadá  (called  Acer  from 
the  tenacity  of  its  wood  ;  it  is  the  acre  et  durum  lignum  of  Pliny).  John 
Evelyn,  in  his  '  Silva  (1664),  A  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees,  with  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Sacredness  and  Use  of  Standing  Groves,'  relates  that  a  portion 
of  the  sugar  made  by  the  Canadian  savages  was  constantly  sent  for  many 
years  to  Eouen,  in  Normandy,  to  be  refined ;  besides  which,  he  adds  that 
they  made  an  excellent  syrup  of  Capillaire,  which  was  very  useful  in  scurvy. 
From  the  calcination  of  the  maple-wood,  four-fifths  of  all  the  potash  imported 
from  America  into  Europe  are  produced.  The  Maple  grows  without  much 
diíficulty,  especially  in  liigh  distriets  which  are  not  marshy.  A  stony  and 
warm  soil  seems  to  suit  it  best ;  but  in  all  situations  it  is  capable  of  enduring 
the  severest  cold.  The  leaf,  of  a  delicate  green  in  spring,  changes  to  purple- 
red  in  autumn,  and  is  a  striking  object  in  the  sunlight.    The  wood  of  the 

*  Loza.  With  renard  to  thoae  subjeets  whieb.  would  suffer  bybeing  imperfectly  reported, 
only  such  memoranda  have  been  given  as  would  serve  to  mark  their  place  in  a  descriptivo 
catalogue.  An  abstract  of  tbe  acclimatization  and  industrial  applications  of  the  silkworm 
would  require  the  space  of  one  number  of  this  journal ;  an  account  of  tbe  discussion  relative 
to  the  green  dye  of  China  would  require  another.  (Vide  Pharm.  Journ.  oíd  seríes,  voL  xvi. 
pp.  617,  553 ;  new  series,  vol.  i.  p.  228.  A  Residence  among  the  Chínese.  Bobert  Fortune, 
p.  16-1.) 
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Sugar-Maple  (called  by  the  Canadian-French  Bois  franc)  is  of  great  use  in 
domestic  purposes,  specially  for  the  wheelwright  and  in  the  eonstruction  of  the 
instrumentó  of  husbandry.-  It  is  even  sometimes  prefered  to  Oak  in  cabinet- 
work,  as  being  equally' hard,  easier  to  work,  and  less  expensive ;  it  moreover 
takes  an  excellent  polish.  The  Sugar-Maple  is  the  favourite  tree  of  the  Ca- 
nadians,  and  figures  in  the  national  arms.  The  sugar  is  worth  in  France  about 
sixpence  a  pound ;  in  Canadá  and  in  the  Colonies  from  ninepence  to  ten- 
pence  a  pound.  One  tree  produces  generally  one  pound,  but  the  yield  is 
greater  when  the  Maple  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  Canadá  the  plantations 
are  let  out  to  peasants,  and  wnole  forests  of  this  tree  belong  to  the  Crown 
lands.  The  sugar  is  obtained  by  making  a  deep  incisión  at  the  base  of  each 
tree,  a  fit  receptacle  being  placed  to  receive  the  exuded  juice.  It  is  collected 
in  February,  or  at  the  beginning  of  March,  although  the  ground  is  often  still 
covered  with  snow.  A  cold  dry  winter  is  much  more  advantageous  than  a  wet, 
variable  season.  On  a  bright  sunshiny  day,  after  a  night's  frost,  the  juice  flows 
more  abundantlv,  and  a  tree  sometimes  produces  as  much  as  from  two  to 
three  gallons.  The  time  during  which  the  juice  exudes  is  about  six  weeks, 
precisely  at  the  period  when  agricultural  work  is  least  in  demand.  An  eye- 
witness  states  that  a  great  evaporating  pan  is  suspended  over  a  quick  fire,  in 
the  plantation  itself.  Into  this  pan  is  poured  the  collected  juice,  the  whole 
being  stirred  up  with  a  wooden  spade. 

As  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil  it  thickens,  changes  from  its  whitish  colour 
into  yellow,  and  so  rapidly  alters  in  consistence,  that  it  is  necessary,  as  speedily 
as  may  be,  to  transfer  it  into  wooden  moulds,  in  which  it  sets  even  before 
quite  cold.  By  using  clay-moulds  a  very  white  sugar  is  obtained,  but  of  much 
inferior  quality,  specially  with  rcgard  to  taste.  Other  accounts  state  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  refined  equal  to  the  best  white  sugar  of  commerce.  Maple- 
sugar  has  a  slight  odour  of  Vanilla.  The  whole  rustic  population  of  Lower 
Canadá  (about  700,000  individuáis)  use  no  other.  In  1851,  the  total  production 
was  estimated  at  ten  million  pounds  weight,  which  amount  did  not  include  the 
sugar  consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  which  had  not  appeared  in  the  markets. 
Some  voung  plants  have  been  recoived  direct  from  Canadá,  which  have  suc- 
ceedecl  verv  well ;  there  is  thereforc  overy  reason  to  expcct  a  favourable  result 
from  its  cultivation. 

4.  Quercus  castanecefolia,  Oak  with  Chestnut  leaves.  A  very  handsome  tree  ; 
the  leaves  being  used  for  the  nourishment  of  the  silkworm  called  Bombyx 
JPernyi. 

5.  Ixhus  vemieifera,  from  Japan,  which  succeeds  well  in  European  climates. 
From  it  is  extracted  the  true  Japan  varnish  ;  it  is  still  rare. 

6.  Ailanthvs  glandulosa.  Of  late,  celebrated  on  account  of  its  leaves  sup- 
plying  the  proper  food  for  the  silkworm  called  Bombyx  Cynthia  vera.  Its 
cultivation  seems  destined  to  have  important  results.  This  tree  was  errone- 
ously  supposed  to  yield  the  Japan  varnish,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better 
known  under  the  title  of  Japan  varnish-tree  than  by  its  true  ñame  of  Ailan- 

tkU9. 

7.  TJrtica  nivea,  a  robust,  vigorous  plant,  producing  the  well-known  article 
called  Grass-Cloth. 

8.  By  way  of  ornament,  the  magnificent  tree  Chamarops  excelsa,  the 
Chínese  Palm,  has  recently  been  introduced  (1861-1862);  its  cultivation  seems 
hitherto  to  have  been  attended  with  great  success.  If  capable  of  being 
thoroughly  acclimatized,  it  wül  form  a  most  strikiug  feature  in  our  landscape 
gardemng. 

For  further  description  of  the  G arden  I  must  refcr  the  curious  to  a  good 
París  handbook,  cautioning  the  reader  not  to  put  too  implicit  confidcnce  in 
the  rose-coloured  etyle  of  narrative  which  most  French  wnters  find  it  so  diffi- 

vol.  v.  G 
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cult  to  avoid.  Tho  rockery  and  artificial  lake  mav  hereafter  be  objects  of 
attraction,  but  at  present  the  less  said  of  them  the  better.  JNow  it  is  evident 
that  neither  this  garden  ñor  any  other  can  aífbrd  space  to  acclimatize  the  globe ; 
whatever  may  be  its  future  extensión,  it  simply  claims  to  be  a  standing  witness 
of,  as  well  as  a  strong  incentive  to,  what  can  and  should  be  done  elsewhere. 
To  quote  the  words  of  M.  Rufz  de  Lavison  :  M  It  is  a  sort  of  scientific  agency, 
which  facilitates  the  means  of  procuring  proper  specimens  in  the  caí»  of  all 
thosc  who  desire  to  make  similar  experiments,  sparcs  them  the  trouble  and 
saves  them  from  the  futile  cndeavour  and  lost  time  which  raust  necessarily 
oceur  whenever  any  one  embarks  on  new  researches  without  former  ex- 
perience  and  without  a  guide." 

Let  us  now  seek  the  retirement  of  the  little  rcading-room,  where  we  shall 
find  books,  treatiscs,  and  periodicals  bearing  on  acclimatization,  and  where, 
sheltered  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  without,  wo  may  glean  somethingoi'  the 
prívate  history  of  a  few  great  acclimatists.* 

M.  Charles  de  Montigny  belonged  to  afamily  which  left  France  duringthe 
Revolution ;  he  himself  was  born  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1808.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  army,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Favier  during  the 
campaign  in  Greece.  After  some  time fiJling  a  post  in  the  ISavy  Department, 
he  went  in  1843  to  China,  as  attaché  of  the  Embassy,  under  Monsieur  de 
Lagrénée.  On  his  return  he  was  aupointed  Cónsul  for  France  in  China,  and 
some  ycars  afterwards,  when  made  Cónsul-General,  was  sent  to  Siam,  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  there  successfully  negotiated  thetreaty  of  185(5. 
While  in  China  he  devoted  what  little  leisure  he  had  to  promoting  the  accli- 
matization of  several  animáis,  and  numerous  useful  plants,  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  many  times  his  ñame  oceurs  in  the  Ballet in  of  the  Imperial 
Society.  As  a  reward  for  his  diplomatic  services  he  was  made  Commander 
of  the  Legión  of  Honour,  and  had  his  health  permitted  might  now  have  been 
Minister  for  France  at  Pekin.  Again,  as  testiraony  to  his  great  services  ren- 
dered  in  China,  the  Foreign  community  resident  at  Shanghai  presented  to 
him  a  most  flattering  address  on  his  departure  in  1859. 

M.  Edouard  Drouyn  de  Lhuvs  was  born  at  Paria,  November  19th,  1806. 
His  father  was  Eeceiver- General,  and  some  members  of  his  family  were  dis- 
tinguished  in  the  army  and  the  iuagistracy.  He  studied  at  the  College  of 
Louis  le  Grand.  In  1823  he  obtained  the  first  prize  in  Rhetoríc.  After 
having  gone  through  the  routine  of  the  School  of  Law,  he  entered  on  the 
career  of  diplomacy,  and  from  1830  to  1840  was  successively  Attaché  of  the 
Embassy  at  Madrid,  Chargé  d'Affaires  at  Lahaye,  and  finally  Chief  Secretary 
at  Madrid.  In  1840  he  was  Minister  for  Foreign  Aífairs  in  the  department  of 
Commerce.  In  1842  he  entered  the  House,  and  from  that  time  he  has  been 
distinguished  in  the  political  world.  In  addition  to  his  strong  bias  for  a 
public  life,  Mi  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  has  always  shown  a  marked  predilection  for 
agriculture ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  folio w  in  the  footsteps  of  Isidore  Geof- 
froy  Saint-Hilaire,  and  forms  a  living  example  of  how  well  the  man  of  the 
world  may  blend  with  the  man  of  science. 

Barón  James  de  Mothschild,  the  fifth  and  last  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Meyer  . 
Eothschild,  the  founder  ot  the  house  of  that  celebrated  ñame.   He  was  born 
at  Frankfort  in  1792,  and  established  himself  in  Paris  in  1812.  Some  years 
afterwards  theEmperorof  Austria  gave  him  the  title  of  Cónsul-General  of  the 
Empire  in  France,  which  title  he  has  always  since  retained.  After  the  Besto- 

•  "As  for  the  Acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  Travel,  that  which  ia  most  of  all 
profitable,  is  Acquaintance  with  the  Secretarios  and  employed  Men  of  Ambassadors ;  for  so 
in  travelling  in  one  Country,  h«  shall  s  tck  the  experience  of  many.  Let  him  also  see  and 
risit  eminent  Persone,  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  preat  Ñame  abroad,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
tcll  how  the  Life  agreeth  with  the  Fame."— Lord  Bacoti. 
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ration,  he  was  famed  for  his  porten tous  loans.  The  Barón  is  Grand  Croas  of 
the  Legión  of  Honour,  and  it  is  needless  perhaps  to  say  that  he  ia  decorated 
with  many  foreign  orders.  The  aid  of  auch  a  man  ia  inoat  desirable,  and  hia 
great  influence  has  been  uniformly  employed  iubehalfof  this  and  kindred 
associations. 

It  would  be  unjuat  to  pass  over  the  ñame  of  Count  V Eprémesnil,  who  is  a 
thoroughiy  acientific  cultivator,  aa  well  aa  an  indefatigable  promotor  of  every 
branch  of  aeclimatization  ;  he  is  at  prescnt  General  Secretary. 

M.  Moyuin-Tandan  (Horace-Bénédict-Alfred  Moquin-Tandon),  one  of  the 
moat  distinguished  savans  in  Franee.  He  was  bom  at  Montpellier  (Hérault), 
May  7th,  1801,  atudied  Natural  Science  under  Duval  and  Auguste  de  Saint- 
Hilaire,  was  made  Docteur-és-Seiencea  at  22,  M.D.  two  year8  later,  and  occu- 
pied  successively  the  Chair  of  Phyaiology  at  Maraeilles,  and  that  of  Botany 
at  Toulou8e.  For  tvvelve  years  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at 
Toulouse,  and  was  for  three  years  Dean.  Atthe  aamo  time  he  had  the  direction 
of  the  Grarden  of  Planta  in  that  city,  where  he  exerciaed  his  functions  for  the  long 
space  of  twenty  years.  In  1850  he  was  aent  on  a  Government  expedition  to  Cor- 
sica,  after  which  he  published  the  4  Flora  of  Corsica.'  In  1853  lie  auccecded  to 
Richard  a8  Frofesaor  of  Natural  History  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Paria  ; 
floon  afterwarda  he  became  Director  oithe  Jardin  dea  Plantes— the  ensuing  year 
he  waa  elected  to  the  Institute :  he  has  been  Member  of  the  Legión  of  Honour 
since  1843.  M.  Moquin-Tandon  has  apecially  devoted  himself  to  Botauv.  His 
published  works  are  numerou8  ;  in  1860  appeared  his  '  Elementa  of  Medical 
Zoology,'  and  '  Elementa  of  Medical  Botany.'  To  him  has  been  paid  the  grace- 
ful  compliment  that  he  Í8  as  much  distinguished  for  his  agreeable  manner  as 
for  his  aevere  and  technical  erudition.* 

M.  Guérin-Méneville  (Felix-Édouard)  was  born  at  Toulon,  October  lOth, 
1799.  He  has  devoted  himself  through  life  to  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
and  has  lately  been  distinguished  for  his  introduction  and  eultivation  of  the 
silkworm  ;  he  has  written  many  elabórate  papera  on  the  subject.  He  has 
from  time  to  time  been  aent  by  tbe  Government  on  scientific  expeditions, 
particularly  to  Algeria.  He  has  laboured,  often  successfully,  to  destroy  the 
disease  that  is  so  fatal  to  the  silkworm,  on  which  point  he  has  aubmitted 
various  theories  and  practical  suggeationa ;  some  of  his  recommendations  have 
been  already  carried  out.  A  mere  paragráph  wül  scarcely  convey  the  great 
commercial  valué  of  such  speculations. 

•  Sincc  the  above  was  in  type — "  The  sudden  death  of  Profesaor  Moquin-Tandon  is  an- 
nounccd.  His  deatli  resulted  from  discasc  of  the  heart.  He  had  for  some  time  past  suíFered 
from  8vmptoni8  of  cardiac  disease ;  but  he  shunned  auscultation,  and  would  not  even  allow 
his  pulse  to  be  felfc.  On  the  Monday,  lie  was,  as  usual,  in  his  place  at  the  Institute;  and  on 
Tuesday,  after  presenting  a  paper  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  passed  the  evening  with  an 
illustrious  and  savant  General,  and  retumed  home  in  his  usual  health.  He  had  scarcely 
fallen  asleep  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  pain  in  the  región  of  the  heart,  and  then  suddenly 
cxpired.  M.  Moquin-Tandon  was  fífty-nine  years  of  age.  He  succeeded  Achille  Kichard  in 
the  Chair  of  Botany  and  Natural  History  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  was 
member  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
engaged  in  ílnishing  a  work  on  which  he  had  bestowed  much  pains, — 'The  Natural  History 
of  the  Sea,'  which  will  be  shortly  published.  M.  Moquin-Tandon  was  not  alone  a  man  cf 
science ;  he  was  distinguished  for  his  litcrary  abilities,  and  by  his  aifability ;  and  the  charm 
of  his  wit  had  gained  for  himself  the  hcarts  of  very  many  fricnds.  Consequently,  as  wo 
read,  an  immense  assembly  attendcd  his  funeral.  The  Academy  of  Medicine,  tbe  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  tho  Zoclogical  Society,  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animáis,  and  many 
other  charitablc  societies,  werc  represented  by  deputation.  He  left  a  distinct  ortlcr  that  no 
oration  should  be  given  over  his  grave.  The  eloquent  voice  of  M.  Coquerel,  minister  of  tho 
reformed  religión,  was  alone  heard  in  the  cometer  y.  M.  Coquerel  dwelt  cspecially  on  tho 
eminently  religious  character  of  the  deceased,  amí  showed  that,  araidst  all  his  scientifio 
labours,  M.  Moquin-Tandon  had  found  time  to  write  in  defence  of  his  religión — the  re- 
fornxed."— BritUh  Me  lical  Journal,  April  25,  1833. 
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Dr.  Rufz  de  Lavison  (Étienne),  Director  of  the  Garden,  was  born  at  Saint- 
Pierre,  Martinique,  January  14th,  1806,  his  family  having  emigrated  from 
Bordeaux  in  1790.  He  went  through  his  classical  studies  in  Paris  at  the 
College  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  passed  his  medical  career  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  (1825),  and  subsequently  distinguished  himself  much  in  his  variou» 
examinations.  In  consequence  of  the  attention  he  had  already  attracted  ha 
was  sent  to  investígate  the  cholera,  which  then  raged  at  Marseilles.  For  hi» 
skill  and  courage  he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legión  of  Honour,  being 
then  twenty-eight  years  oíd.  Just  at  the  monrent  when  success  at  Paria 
seemed  most  certain,  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  went  back  to  his  family 
at  Martinique.  There  he  was  chosen  Physician-in-Chief  of  the  Civil  Hos- 
pital, and  other  honours  followed,  when  up  sprang  the  Revolution  of  1848  ; 
physic  was  thrown  (along  with  society)  to  the  usual  Shakespearian  recepta- 
ele,  and  M.  Rufz  de  Lavison  was  elected  Mayor  and  President  of  tha 
Council.  In  1856  he  wisely  went  back  to  France.  Once  moro  he  essayed 
the  practico  of  medicine,  but  his  health  no  longer  allowed  him  to  continua 
such  a  laborious  pursuit ;  yet  still  wishiug  to  bo  of  service,  he  turned  his 
serious  attention  to  acclimatization — with  what  success  the  actual  standing  of 
the  new  Society  best  will  show. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  moving  spirits  of  the  Association ;  the  ñames  have 
been  selected  chiefly  as  being  those  most  familiar  to  the  English  reader. 
The  great  wish  of  this  band  of  men  and  of  their  companions  is  that  every 
travefier  who  leaves  the  shores  of  France  (whatever  his  special  duties)  should 
créate  himself,  as  far  as  may  be,  an  acclimatist, — cónsul,  commercial  agent, 
soldier  or  civilian,  each  alike  may  aid.  To  this  end  a  series  of  printed 
rules  have  been  provided.  The  official  instructions  are  general  and  spe- 
cial :  the  general  include  the  investigation,  choice,  gathenng,  exportation, 
transport,  and  reception  of  animáis  and  vegetables,  eggs,  grains  and 
other  produets :  tho  special  instructions  bear  reference  to  each  of  tha 
great  oivisions  of  the  globe,  being  a  complete  enumeration  (corrected  to 
tho  present  date)  of  animáis  or  vegetables  which  are  deemed  useful  to  accli- 
matizc  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies.  Before  starting  on  the  journey  some 
preliminary  study  is  recommended,  and  the  traveller  is  desired  to  make  him- 
self famihar  with  existing  books,  maps,  charts,  and  all  other  available  sourcea 
of  information.  If  posBible,  it  is  further  advantageous  that  he  should  not  be 
unskilled  in  the  mampulation  of  ordinary  philosophical  instrumenta,  bearing 
in  mind  always  that  the  Society  enlists  the  co-operation  of  the  humblest  ob- 
server  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  scientific  naturalist.  Moreover,  residente 
in  any  district  aro  earnestly  desired  to  supply  reliable  local  information. 

With  regard  to  vegetables  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  it  is  recommended  to 
report  to  what  extent  they  are  hardy ;  of  slow  or  rapid  growth ;  fertile  and 
yiclding  useful  produets,  or  whether  they  are  wild  varieties ;  if  so,  to  ascer- 
tain  whether  they  may  be  capable  of  culture,  and  to  what  extent  susceptible 
of  improvement. 

The  special  list  includes  the  following : — 

From  Scandinavia,  the  pino ;  Spain,  the  cork-tree ;  Russia,  the  olive ; 
China,  rice,  beans,  maize,  ignames,  oaks,  wax-tree  (Ligustrum  lucidum), 
tallow-tree  {Crotón  laccjferum),  vamish-tree  (Bhus  succedanea  et  vernicifera), 
camphor,  laurel,  etc. ;  India  and  Siam,  bombyx  mylitta,  caoutehouc  {Ficits 
'  clástica) ;  Algeria,  leeches;  Egypt,  the  Doum  palm,  cotton-tree,  aromatio 
aiíd  medicinal  plants ;  Central  África,  rice,  índigo,  and  laurel ;  the  Cape,  the 
splendid  pelargonium ;  the  Pacific  Isles,  Java  rice,  the  gutta-perena-tree 
(JsoMtndra  Percha) ;  Australia,  the  caoutehouc-tree  {Ficus  rubiginosa), 
cuealyptus,  and  mimosas;  Polynesia,  the  bread-tree,  arrowroot,  sandal,  and 
rosewocd ;  North  America,  the  castor  (Canadian),  oaks,  maples,  nut-trees, 
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poplars,  tulip-trees,  willows,  and  liqnidambar,  magnolias,  rhododendrons, 
azaleas,  and  a  vast  army  of  trees,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  to — say  nothing  of 
animáis,  birds  and  reptiles  (speeially  the  tortoise) ;  Central  Africa,  tho  cacao ; 
South  America,  the  tea-plant  and  cinckona,  fuchsia,  calceolaria,  and  passion- 
flower. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  Sociéte*  da  Jardin  d'Acclimatation. 
Thoughtful  men  of  all  nations  have  been  keen  observers  of  nature,  and  in 
the  cnarmed  circle  of  other  thoughtful  men  they  have  received  the  full 
homage  of  respect  j  yet  too  often  the  result  of  their  labours  has  been  a  new 
ponderous  folio,  or  a  learned  abstract,  destined  to  be  decently  interred  in  the 
annals  of  some  privileged  society.  Books  do  not  teach  everybody — there  is  a 
class  of  mind  (in  itself  both  highly  cultivated  and  intelligent)  to  which 
printed  sentences  are  literally  a  dead  Jetter.  Many  a  man  of  great  energy, 
passionately  fond  of  enterprise,  daring  and  successful  in  commercial  specula- 
tion,  is  in  himself  a  walking  encyclopsedia  of  general  knowledge,  and  is  yet 
incapable  of  clothing  a  single  thought  in  appropriate  written  language,  and 
bates  the  printer* s  devil  as  orthodox  Christians  do  the  father  of  all  evil.  Shall 
we  cali  him  uneducated,  and  ignore  his  real  practical  learning  ?  Let  us  be 
more  sensible,  and  at  the  same  time  more  just — his  literatura  is  action.  Now 
a  garden,  such  as  the  one  described,  appeals  directly  to  syropathies  like  these. 
Here  is  a  book  in  Naturs-printiug,  the  type  of  which  is  never  worn,  and 
whose  truths  present  the  strange  anomaly  that  they  are  both  ever-changing 
and  everlasting, — a  book  wherein  the  most  contemplativo  philosopher  and  the 
busiest  mortal  may  delight  to  read  ;  and  it  is  certainly  worth  whüe  offering  a 
fair  field  of  study  to  meet  the  craving  eagerness  of  many  an  adventurous 
«pirit,  who,  though  he  may  scarcely  distinguish  between  an  Elzevir  and  the 
printing  of  this  Journal,  feels  himself  aggrieved  because  his  merit  is  somctimes 
unfavourably  contrasto J  with  that  of  the  man  who  can  merely  round  a  pericd 
or  construct  a  phrase. 

Should  it,  moreover,  be  the  fortune  (good  or  ill)  of  any  reader  of  theso 
linea  to  be  engaged  on  foreign  service,  he  will  assuredly  thank  the  writer  for 
having  introduced  the  subject  of  Acclimatization  to  his  notice.  I  had  a  near 
and  dear  relativo,  of  most  companionable  habita,  stationed  in  tho  Havannah. 
Offcen  have  I  listened  to  his  sad  recital  of  the  blank  routine  monotony  of  that 
least  enviable  life.  No  wonder  that  in  all  that  colony  of  disheartened 
Englishmen  there  was  but  one  thought, — to  make  money  and  retire.  How 
would  cach  homesick  resident  have  welcomed  the  genial  inspiration  of  the 
Saint-Hilaires,  and  have  expanded  under  tho  grateful  influence  of  a  study 
which  brought  them  once  more  within  the  palé  of  European  sympathies ! 

"Thoughts  perish,"  says  the  eternal  record;  well  is  it,  therefore,  for  the 
natural  pnilosophor  of  the  present  day  that  his  deepest  theories  may  bo 
translated  into  hving  and  palpable  realities  ;  and  that  wíiile  men  stumble  ovcr 
books  and  sentences,  he  mav  not  only  realizo  his  speculations,  but  present 
them  in  a  language  intelligible  to  human  i  ty  in  common. 

In  1860,  M.  E.  Koehn  thought  that  the  alpaca*  was  destined  to  be  of  esscntial 
«ervice ;  he  sent  over  and  acclimatized  the  animal,  and  it  is  now  writing  its 
own  historv  (practical  and  scientifíc)  in  the  Garden  at  Paria,  in  the  industrial 
produce  of  Australia,  in  the  fabrics  of  the  North  of  England,  in  the  covering 
of  my  umbrella,  and  in  my  last  tailor's  bilí.  May  1  commend  this  great 
subject  speeially  to  Pharmaceutists  ?  may  I  offer  them,  even  though  but  as  a 


*  This  paper  i*  of  courso  written  from  a  Frcnch  point  of  view.  I  ara  not  ignorant  of 
th»  English  claim  to  the  introductiou  of  tho  alpaca,  ñor  of  the  admirable  acclimatization 
experiments  of  Messrs.  Ledger,  "YVilson,  and  others.  Let  us  hope  that  some  comí  etent 
Authority  will  give  an  account  of  recent  Australian  succees. 
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relaxation  from  their  severer  studies,  a  theme  so  rich  in  associations  and  so 
fertile  in  resulta  ? 

Haply  a  stray,  sight-worn  English  tourist,  tired  of  the  theatre  and  sickencd 
with  the  glare  and  glitter  of  Mabille,  may  be  glad  to  seek  refuge  on  soruc 
quiet  autumn  morning  in  the  moro  placid  though  not  less  pleasurable  scenes 
of  the  Jardín  d'Acclimatation. 

26,  Sí.  Georgés  Place,  Hyde  Parle  Córner. 


PROVINCIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  THARMACEUTICAX  JdURNAL. 

Gentlemen, — In  this  month's  Journal  there  appears  a  letter  i rom  a  Regis- 
tered  Apprentice,  urging  the  Society  to  carry  out  the  views  of  uOpifex''  by 
way  of  supplying  what  he  considere  a  long-fdt  warit,  viz.  Provincial  Examina- 
tions.  He  states  tbat  many  young  men  will  not  go  to  the  expense  of  passing 
the  examinations  in  London,  when  the  advantages  ihey  derive  from  being  con- 
nected  with  the  Society  are  so  few,  and  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  wilí 
lose  much  of  that  syrapathy  which  it  ougbt  to  have  from  those  connected  with 
it,  if  it  does  not  adapt  itself  to  their  wants. 

Again,  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  he  admits  that  the  Society  has  steadily 
gained  ground,  and  also  requests  that  we  do  not  sit  down  in  a  state  of  lethargy, 
when  a  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  few  would  greatly  increase  our  numbers. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  it  will  be  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that  your 
correspondent,  if  not  lost  to  the  Society,  is  in  a  great  measure  oblivious  to  the 
advantages  derived  from  being  connected  with  it,  so  that  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  important,  viz.  the  recognition  of  the 
iSociety  by  the  Legislature  in  the  Pharmacy  Act,  accompanied  by  the  privilege 
of  using  a  title  which  implies  professional  qualifícation  ;  the  exemption  of  re- 
gistered  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  from  serving  on  juries ;  and  the  restriction  of 
the  privilege  of  service  as  dispensers  in  the  Array  to  those  who  hold  the  Major 
Certifícate  of  the  Society.   Having  passed  the  Society's  exaraination,  is  the  best 
recommendation  to  obtain  a  situation  in  the  best  houses  in  London,  more  than 
one  of  the  highest  of  which  will,  I  believe,  take  only  those  assistants  who  belong 
to  the  Society.    For  the  information  of  your  correspondent,  it  may  be  as  well 
toinform  him  that  physicians  and  medical  men  generally  are  more  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Society  than  he  is  probably  aware  of,  as  the  following  will 
sufficiently  testify  : — A  London  physician  of  some  note  lately  wrote  a  prescrip- 
tion  for  a  lady  of  good  family,  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  town,  which  was  left 
with  her  family  chemist  for  preparation.    The  prescription  was  for  drops,  ^iss, 
of  a  sedative  nature,  and  the  direction  M  Coch.  magnum  pro  dosi,  in  aqua  su- 
menda."   The  dispenser,  observing  the  dose  to  be  unu&ually  large,  had  not  time 
to  refer  to  the  writer,  so,  acting  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  unfortunately 
diluted  the  drops  to  suit  the  prescribed  dose,  instead  of  correcting  the  error  in 
the  directions,  which  had  eviclently  been  made  by  a  slip  of  the  pen.  The  patient, 
however,  remembering  the  doctor's  instructions,  had  the  prescription  iinmedi- 
ately  made  up  at  another  place,  and  the  drops  were  returned,  presenting  a  very 
difFerent  appearance  as  coropared  with  the  previous  prescription,  and  the  tea- 
spoonful  dose  on  the  label  answering  in  every  respect  the  physician's  instruc- 
tions.    The  lady  returned  the  drops  first  made  up  to  the  chemist,  with  a  request 
that  the  family  account  be  eent  in  instanter  ;  and  on  his  communicating  with  the 
physician  to  give  an  explanation,  received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  medicine  ought  not  to  have  been  altered  without  referí ing  to  the 
writer,  and  that  his  prescriptions  for  that  family  were  only  intended  to  be  made 
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up  there  until  ho  had  found  out  tho  nearest  Pharmaceutical  chemist,  as  he 
always  recotmnended  one  of  that  body. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  some  chemists  in  the  country  do 
not  give  preferenee  to  young  mea  for  assistants  belongÍDg  to  the  Society,  but 
the  reason  is  obvious ;  their  businesses  consist  principally,  besides  retailing  a  few 
drugs,  and  cultivating  inorganic  chemistry,  of  selling  oils,  paints,  cigars,  a  varied 
assortment  of  fancy  pipes,  light  wines,  and  even  in  some  instances  bottled  beer,  and 
in  such  cases  a  certain  amouut  of  trade  sharpness  is  more  requisite  than  a  know- 
ledgo  of  the  nature  of  medicines.  On  reflection,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  question  of  establishing  provincial  examinations  at  present  is  pre- 
mature,  and  quite  uncalled  for,  when  the  examinations  are  held  m  London  ten 
times  in  the  year,  and  conducted  by  a  board  of  examiners  selected  on  account 
of  their  special  qualifications,  eacli  one  taking  a  special  department,  and  where 
the  candidato  may  rely  upon  having  a  fair  and  impartial  examination.  We  have 
also  in  Bloomsbury  Square  an  excellent  library,  and  a  museum  containing  an 
admirable  collection  of  animal  and  vegetable  product»  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  systematic  study,  and  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  that  tho  arrangements  for  conducting  the  examinations  in  the  pro-  . 
vinces  could  be  carricd  out  with  the  same  amount  of  precisión  as  in  London. 

The  Society  having  steadily  gained  ground  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  has 
already  adapted  itself  to  the  wants  of  the  profession.  It  cannot  however  be  sup- 
posed  tliat  men  of  long  standing  in  business,  however  well  qualified,  will  submit 
themselves  to  the  examination  test ;  but  it  is  most  importan  t  to  the  youthful 
candidates  connected  with  the  Society,  for  their  own  íuture  benefit,  that  they 
should  adapt  themselves  to  its  requirements.  What  books  to  read  and  a  certain 
course  of  study  have  from  time  to  time  been  laid  down  in  these  pages ;  and  I 
think  few  young  men,  after  preparing  themselves  for  the  examinations  will  scruple 
at  the  trifling  expense  of  a  journey  to  London  to  obtain  the  desired  object.  I 
have  frequently  heard  candidates  complain  of  the  stringency  of  the  examinations, 
or  ratber  of  the  work  in  preparing  for  them,  but  never  heard  a  murmur  concern- 
ing  the  expense  of  passing  them. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

A  Major  Associate. 

Windermere,  JuJy  18,  1863. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  MEDICAL  ACT. 

TO  TIIE  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHABMACETJTICAL  JOCENA.L. 

Sir, — From  the  tone  of  some  of  the  chemical  journals,  it  appears  probable 
that  n  violent  opposition  to  the  Act  will  be  instituted  by  chemists  and  druggists. 
Sarely  no  chemist  can  object  to  the  preamble  of  the  Bill : — "  Whereas  it  is  expe- 
dient  that  persons  requiring  medical  aid  should  be  enabled  to  distinguish  quali- 
fied from  unqualified  practitioners  ;  and  whereas  it  is  moreover  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  protection  of  the  public  towards  securing  adequately  educated  prac- 
titioners in  the  several  departments  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  be  it 
therefore  enacted,"  etc.  etc. 

If  so  expedient,  why  offer  resistance?  Given  the  security  of  existing  rights,  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  legislation,  will  it  not  be  a  great  ádvance  to  prevent  in 
future  irregular  and  unqualified  persons  from  practising  in  Pharmacy?  To  oppose 
the  Act  will  be  shortsighted  policy.  The  Medical  Council  deserve  commendation 
for  taking  up  the  question.  Both  medical  men  and  the  public  are  justified  in 
applying  to  Government  that  medicine  should  be  dispensed  by  qualified  practi- 
tioners, surely  of  equal  moment  to  the  physician  and  tho  patient.  If  the  regis- 
tration  of  proprietary  medicines,  as  proposed  in  sec.  57,  does  away  with  the 
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vexatious  Medicine  Starap  Act  and  the  visita  of  Inland  Revenue  infonners,  and 
will  permit  a  proper  labal  to  be  affixed  to  medicines,  giving  necessary  informa- 
tion  to  the  public,  which  under  the  present  system  cannot  be  effected,  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  clause,  understanding  that  the  sale  of  medicines  already  known 
will  not  be  interfered  with. 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  make  inquiry  respecting  the  admission  of 
medicines  to  Russia.    I  endose  the  regulation. 

Extrait  du  Tari/  Géneral  des  Douanes  de  VEmpire  de  Russie,  de  Vannée  1857, 

page  xvi.  §  4. 

"  §  4.  Pour  Tadmission  des  substances  pharmaceutiques  ou  médicamente  pré- 
parés  inconnus,  ou  bien  déja  connus  mais  non  dénommés  dans  ce  tablean,  ií  est 
de  rigueur  qu'un  ¿chantillón  soit  presenté  au  Département  du  Commerce  ex- 
térieur,  lequel  en  référera  aux  autorités  competentes  pour  les  affaires  de  la 
médecine,  afin  que  le  dit  échantillon  soit  assimilé  a  l'article  du  present  tableau 
qui  a  la  plus  d'analogie  avec  réchantillon." 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your8  respcctfully, 
65,  Bury  New  Road>  Manchester.  Wm.  Jabez  Halliday. 


THE  ERROR  AND  THE  REMEDY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARH  AC EUTIC AL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — As  an  oíd  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  I  ask  permission  to 
occupy  some  of  your  space ;  and  I  write  on  a  subject  which  claims  attention  not 
only  from  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  but  f rom  the  trade  in  general.  That  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  is  (1)  the  lamentable 
failure  of  our  Society  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  ;  and 
(2)  to  offer  some  hints  for  improvement. 

We  see  from  the  July  number  of  our  Journal,  af ter  an  existence»  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  how  very  small  a  proportion  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  bear  to 
Druggists  in  general.  We  see  that  outsiders  are  quite  shut  out ;  and  wc  have 
the  experience  that  our  legislators  will  not  allow  of  any  exclusive  legislation  by 
which  an  examination  will  be  made  compulsory,  which  is  far  beyond  the  pre- 
sent attainments  of  the  bulk  of  those  interested,  and  the  majority  of  whom  are 
well  able  to  conduct  their  several  businesses.  Let  us  seek  to  find  out  wherein 
we  err,  and  what  is  the  remedy ;  and  as  in  the  multitude  of  counsel  there  is 
wisdom,  I  venture  to  make  the  following  hints : — It  appears  to  me  we  have 
Airaed  a  great  deal  too  high  all  at  once,  and  have  quite  overshot  our  mark. 
What  is  really  required  is,  that  none  should  be  allowed  to  practise  pharmacy 
who  have  not  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  drugs  they  deal  in,  and  of  the 
language  in  which  presóriptions  are  written.  But  wliat  we  try  to  obtain  is,  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  many  other  things  besides,  and  that  from  a  body  of 
youths  and  men  who  have  positively  nothing  but  honour  to  gain  from  their  toil 
and  outlay ;  for,  so  far  as  ray  experience  gocs,  non-members  are  equally  suc- 
cessful  in  business,  and  non-associates  orassistants,  as  their  conforming  brethren. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  by  any  means  sure  that  I  should  consider  association  with  our 
Society  any  recommeudation  to  an  assistant.  I  would  much  rather  take  one 
from  a  good  lio  use  of  business  than  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory,  and  I 
know  such  a  feeling  is  very  general  in  the  trade,  especially  where  anything  Uke 
an  extensive  country  business  is  done.  And  then  the  advantages  which  we  as 
members  gain  in  exemption  from  service  on  juries,  is  really  one  in  which  all 
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druggists  will  be  found  practically  to  sharc,  as  no  judge  will  henceforth  fine  one 
who  pleads  the  exigencies  of  the  drug  trade  as  a  plea  for  non-attendance. 

•I  consider  our  Society  much  too  hard  to  enter,  and  when  in,  that  it  gives 
toosmall  an  advantage  to  ite  members.  It  is  true  we  have  the  Journal  for  our 
guinea  per  anuum,  but  that  is  all ;  for  bo  far  as  I  can  see,  those  in  Weymouth 
who  are  non -members  are  not  one  whit  behind  members  in  public  estimation  ; 
and  our  very  right  to  the  title  depends  on  the  continuance  of  our  guinea 
subscription. 

I  think  tbe  great  and  fundamental  error  we  have  committed  is  in  trying  to 
obtain  a  full-fledged,  vigorous  Society  all  at  once,  instead  of  letting  it  crow 
naturally,  and  we  have  only  got  as  our  result  an  abortion,  a  hothouse  píant, 
which  has  no  principie  of  self-sustainment,  and  which  cannot  bear  the  rougbs 
and  realities  of  life.  I  don't  object  to  the  looking  forward,  by-and-by,  to  even 
more  stringent  requirements  than  we  have  at  present,  but  the  thing  must  grow, 
—not  be  manufactured.  At  present  we  must  try  back,  and  what  I  would  sug- 
gest  is  as  follows : — 

Ist.  That  a  new  Act  be  obtained,  makinffmembership  compulsory,  and  recog- 
nizing  two  grades :— (1)  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  (2)  Masters  in 
Pharmacy.  - 

2nd.  Ihat  all  druggists  at  present  in  business,  and  their  assistants  who  have 
actually  served  an  apprenticeship,  be  invited  to  have  their  ñames  enrolled — 
gratuitously — as  Members,  merely  charging  the  certifícate  ;  and  that  all  existing 
Pharmaceutists,or  perhaps  only  those  by  examination,  be  enrolled  as  Masters. 

3rd.  That  only  a  small  subscription,  say,  10s.,  be  required  annually  from  each 
Member,  and  that  the  gratuitous  supply  of  the  Journal  be  discontinued. 

4 1 h .  That  admÍ8sion  to  the  Society  should  in  future  recognize  especially  ap- 
prenticeship, a  knowledge  of  English,  Latín,  and  of  the  properties  and  doses  of 
drugB.  Ihe  examination  might  be  gradually  made  more  stringent,  and  an  alto- 
gether  higher  examination  provided  for  Mastership. 

I  think  these  would  be  sufficient,  and  be  such  as  we  might  attain,  as  all  exist- 
ing druggists  and  their  assistants  would  hail  such  a  step ;  and  then  the  Society 
having  once  a  good  root  and  a  real  usef  ul  existence,  its  growth  would  be  natural, 
not  artificial  or  forced  ;  while  the  Journal  itself  would  greatly  improve  under 
healthy  competition.  For  myself  I  can  safely  say,  I  get  far  more  practical  hints 
from  the  1  Cnemist '  than  I  do  from  our  own  Journal.  I  could  mention  several 
things  from  the  former  by  which  I  save  pounds  per  annum,  but  I  cannot  think 
of  a  single  hint  in  the  1  Pharmaceutical '  which  has  been  of  the  least  use  to  me 
in  my  business. 

I  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  subject,  and 
would  suggest  that  druggists  and  their  assistants  all  over  the  kingdom  bo 
invited  to  meet  and  discuss  the  matter,  we  in  the  meantime  furnishing  them 
with  all  the  information  we  can  on  the  subject ;  and  that  afterwards  a  series  of 
meeting8  be  held  in  London,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  local  meetings,  where 
the  matter  might  be  fully  discussed  and  sucn  steps  taken  as  would  bring  our 
views  prominently  before  the  legislature. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 
Weymouth,  July  G,  1863.  TnoMAS  Barling. 


PROFESSIONAL  COURTESY. 

TO  THE  EDITOE  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  a  short  space  to  cali  attention  to  what  I  consider  a 
great  want  of  courtesy  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  one  member  of  our  profes- 
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sion  to  another,  and  also  to  give  a  little  information  which  perhaps  may  prevent 
any  one  else  being  similarly  circumstanced. 

I  have  no  intention  to  cause  the  least  annoyance  or  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
any  one,  therefore  I  shall  mention  no  ñames,  hoping  it  may  have  the  desired 
effect  without. 

One  day  last  week  one  of  my  customers  brought  me  the  following  prescription 
to  be  dispensed : — 

$1   Elixir  Vitriol.  Aromat.  (Mynsicb.)  5j. 
Tinct.  Cascarillse  Jij.  M.ft.  gutt». 
with  the  remark  that  "  I  was  to  be  very  particular  in  reference  to  the  firat  pre- 

paration,  and,  in  case  I  had  none,  I  could  obtain  it  at  Well,  Sir,  wishing 

to  be  conscientious,  and  as  I  never  allow  a  prescription  to  be  prepared  under 
any  doubt  or  uncertainty,  I  sent  to  the  establishment  named  for  some,  but  was 
flatly  refused  it,  and  an  answer  returned  that  u  if  I  cho3e  to  send  the  prescrip- 
tion, it  would  be  dispensed."  Now,  Sir,  at  this  I  have  no  reason  to  grumble  or 
complain,  every  one  having  the  right  to  carry  on  their  business  as  they  may 
tilinte  proper ;  so,  uot  being  able  to  help  myself,  like  many  others  I  made  a 
virtue  of  a  necessity,  and  the  next  morning  sent  the  prescription  (with  a  printed 
order,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake)  to  be  dispensed.  But,  Sir,  what  I  do 
complain  of  is  this,  viz.  that  the  prescription  was  returned  bearing  the  stamp 
of  tne  establiBhinent.  Yon  may  imagine  my  astonishment,  Sir ;  it  is  so  great 
that  I  wili  not  trust  myself  to  make  any  comments,  but  leave  you  and  the  pro- 
fe88Íon  to  form  your  own  opinions.  I  had  innocently  imagined  that  the  world 
was  large  enough  for  us  all,  but  I  suppose  I  have  been  deceiving  myself.  For 
the  benefít  of  those  who  may  not  know  what  preparation  is  intended,  I  will  just 
add  that  the  Elixir  Vitriol.  Aromat.  Mynsich.  is  identical  with  the  Acid.  Sulph. 
Arom.  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

B.  M.  Johnson. 

70,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


A  NEW  INDEX  FOR  REGISTERING  THERMOMETERS. 

We  have  received  the  following  notice  from  Mr.  TV.  Symons : — ' 
Máximum  registering  tbermometers  are  generally  made  on  Rutherford's  plan, 
with  an  index,  which  is  pushed  before  tne  mercury  and  left  at  the  point  of 
greatest  expansión.  Steel  has  been  usually  used  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  liable 
to  rust  and  has  other  defeets.  Other  substances  have  been  suggested,  and  per- 
haps  none  with  more  success  than  graphite  ;  but  this  body  sometimes  contains 
impurities,  which  appear  to  affect  the  mercury  and  thus  disarranges  the  instru- 
ment.  Other  ingemous  methods  of  registering  have  been  suggested,  two  of 
which  are  well  known  and  much  used  bv  meteorologists,  but  these  are  not  alto- 
gether  free  from  objection,  and  at  least,  for  popular  use,  a  cheap  day-thermometer 
with  a  perfect  index  has  been  a  desiderátum.  Mr.  Symons,  some  of  whose  in- 
strumenta have  been  previously  noticed  in  the  1  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  has  for 
some  time  been  experimenting  on  the  subject,  and  thinks  he  has  now  succeeded 
in  introducing*an  index,  which  he  calis  "  Lithite,"  free  from  the  usual  objections. 
It  has  stood  every  test  that  can  be  appiied,  and  the  thermometers  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  many  observers. 
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REPORT  OF  THE 

BESULTS  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATIONS, 

AXD  OF  THE 

APPLICATIONS  OF  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY  IN  THE  ARTS. 

Aníline  Bine. — This  substance  is  produced  by  heating  rosanilino  with  an  excess  of 
aniline ;  torrents  of  ammonia  are  evolved,  and  "this  magnificent  blue  developed.  The 
process  has  been  patente!  in  this  country  by  MM.  Do  Laire  and  Girard,  and  has  been 
very  successf  ully  worked  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Nicholson,  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  per- 
fectly  puré  specimen  of  aniline  blue.  This  has  been  submitted  to  investigatiun  by  Dr. 
Hofmann,  and  the  results  were  announced  at  a  recent  nieeting  of  the  Chemical  Society. 
Dr.  Hofmann  ti  mis  that  anilino  blue  is  produced  from  rosanüine  by  the  6ubstitution  of 
three  atoms  of  phenyl  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  rosanüine,  that  is  to  say  the  base  of  magenta,  has  the 
composition  CsjHjjN^HjO.* 

Aniline  blue  therefore'is  represented  by  the  formula — 

and  must  be  named  triphenyhited  rosanüine.  Its  production  is  represented  by  the  fo!- 
lowing  equation : — 

Ca,HIfN,HsO  +  8(C,HyN)c=CB \f$B¿  }  N,HsO  +  3NH3 

liosaniline.        A^üine.  "  Aniline  Blue." 

On  the  Production  of  Magenta. — Dr.  Hofmann,  who  has  already  thrown  so  much 
light  upon  the  nature  and  eonstitution  of  the  coloured  derivatives  of  aniline,  has  quito 
recently  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  a  most  startling  fact  in  connection  with 
this  subject. 

Having,  by  analogical  reasoning,  been  led  to  suspect  the  existence  of  two  isomeric 
varieties  of  aniline,  this  distinguished  investigator  sought  to  compare  accurutely  together 
specimens  of  aniline  obtained  by  different  processes.  Aniline  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion  of  Índigo  with  potash  was  first  exainined.  The  base  thus  obtained  boiled  at  182°, 
and  possessed  the  general  characters  attributed  to  aniline.  Upon  submitting  it,  how- 
ever,  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  mercury  or  chloride  of  tin,  or  arsenic  acid,  no  red 
colour  could  be  obtained.  The  aniline  obtained  from  benzol  was  next  examined. 

The  benzol  employed  was  obtained  by  two  different  processes: — lst.  By  the  distilla- 
tion  of  benzoic  acid  with  lime.  2nd.  By  the  fractional  dist illation  and  freezing  of  the 
benzol  from  coal-tar.  The  two  specimens  of  aniline  prepared  from  these  two  samples  of 
benzol  each  boiled  at  182"5,  and  presented  all  the  indications  of  perfect  purity  and  iden- 
tity ;  but  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  arsenic  acid,  or  the  other  oxidizing  agenta, 
they  failed  to  yield  any  magenta. 

Upon  comraunicating  this  curious  result  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  Dr.  Hofmann  learnt  that 
the  fact  was  already  known  to  the  manufacturer,  and  received  several  litres  of  absolutely 
puré  aniline,  boiling  at  182°,  which  had  been  obtained  from  coal-tar,  and  which  was  per- 
fectly  incapable  of  yielding  any  aniline- red. 

An  examination  of  a  large  numberof  samples  of  commercial  aniline,  obtained  from 
different  manufacturera,  showed  that,  while  capable  of  readily  furnishing  colour  by  the 
ordinary  means,  they  all  possessed  a  boiüng  point  above  the  normal  degree,  ranging  be- 
tween  180°  and  2203.  It  became  obvious  therefore  that  commercial  aniline  contaiussome 
other  substance,  the  co-operation  of  which  is  essential  to  the  production  of  magenta. 
The  fractional  distillation  of  large  quantities  of  this  product  being  a  long  and  troublc- 
some  operalion,  Dr.  Hofmann  determined  first  to  examine  the  action  of  the  salts  of  mer- 
cury, tin,  etc.,  upon  the  homologues  of  aniline,  of  which  he  happened  happily  to  possess 
puré  specimens.  The  next  term  in  the  series,  namely,  toluidine,  first  engaged  his  atten- 
tion.  Of  the  presence  of  toluidinc  in  commercial  aniline  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and 
Mr.  Nicholson  was  already  strongly  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  true  source  of  magenta. 

*  C=12j  0=16. 
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Upon  submitting  an  absolutely  puré  speciuien  of  toluidine,  however,  to  the  agents  already 
named,  under  the  most  varied  circumstaiices,  no  trace  of  colour  could  be  obtained. 

A  happy  experiment  served  to  clear  away  the  obscurity  which  was  seemingly  thicken- 
ing  round  this  question. 

Upon  treating  a  mixture  of  puré  aniline  and  puré  toluidine  with  arsenic  acid  or  the 
other  oxidizing  agents,  an  abundance  of  magnincent  colour  was  instantly  obtained.  It 
thus  became  manifest  that  the  production  of  magenta  depends  upon  the  co-operation 
of  both  bases.  Dr.  Hofmann  is  still  engaged  in  working  out  the  consequences  of  this 
discovery. 

■         •    »  » 

On  some  Met&llic  Combinations  of  Aniline. — M.  Hugo  Schiff  has  presented  to 
the  French  Academy  an  account  of  a  series  of  compounds,  formed  by  the  unión  of  ani- 
line with  metallic  salts,  which  tend  to  thrown  an  additional  light  on  the  formation  of 
magenta  or  rosaniline.  Representing  aniline  (C12H-N)  as  ammonia,  in  which  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  phenyl— 

H 

these  compounds,  according  to  M.  Schiff,  are  salts  of  a  series  of  metal-anilines  ;  a  second 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  ammonia  being  replaced  by  a  metal.  Thus,  aniline  combined 
wjth  a  salt  of  zinc  forms  a  salt  of  zincanile,  having  the  composition — 

CiaH6ZnN=N  i  Zn 

The  hydrochlorate  of  zincanile  (C12H6ZnN,HCl)  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhomboidal 
prisma,  free  from  water,  and  soluble  in* water  and  alcohol,  especially  when  heated.  By  a 
prolonged  boiling  of  these  solutions  the  salt  is  decomposed  into  aniline  and  chloride  bf 
zinc.  It  combines  with  bichloride  of  platinurn,  forming  granular  crystals.  The  bydro- 
bromate  and  the  hydriodate  resemble  the  hydrochlorate. 

The  sulphate  (C12H7ZnN,S04)  is  more  soluble  than  the  preceding  salts,  which  may  be 
prepared  from  it  by  double  decomposition.  Aniline  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  diluted  with  water  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  everything  in  solution  ;  then,  on 
adding  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  colourless 
«rystals  of  the  corresponding  salts  sepárate  out. 

The  salts  of  cadmianile 


C13H„CdN  ; 

■are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salts  of  zincanile,  and  possess  the  same  cbemi- 
cal  and  physical  properties.  Neither  the  one  ñor  the  other  are  decomposed  by  dilute 
acids  in  the  cold,  and  even  at  the  boiling  temperature  decomposition  procecds  very 
slowly. 

The  cvpr añile 

CC  H 

C12H6CuN=N  )  tfu  5 

forms  compounds  very  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  which  are  decomposed  easily  by 
iuke-warm  water. 

Tin  furnishes  two  aniline  compounds : — Stannosanile, 

C;2H6SnN=:Nj  Sn 

&  monoatomic  (Sn=58)  base,  corresponding  to  stannous  compounds ;  and  stannicanile, 

f2C12H5 
a4H12Sn"N2=N2)  Sn" 

(2H 

a  diatomic  base,  corresponding  to  stannic  compounds. 

The  hydrochlorate  of  stannosanile  (C12H6SnN,HCl)  is  obtained  by  mixing  equal  equi- 
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valen  ts  of  stannous  chloride  and  aniline ;  combination  occurs  with  a  gentle  disengagement 
of  heat,  and  at  the  end  of  several  hours  a  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  which  is  decomposed  by  warm  liquids. 

The  hydrochlorate  of  stannicanile  (Cj^HioSnNo^  HC1)  resulte  from  the  unión  of  two 
equivalente  of  aniline,  and  one  of  stannic  chloride.  Au.  intense  heat  is  produced  at  the 
moment  of  admixture,  and  it  is  necessary,  to  avoid  explosions,  to  surround  the  vessel  by  a 
freezing  mixture.  Under  these  conditions  a  perfectly  white  crystalline  mass  is  obtained. 
A  more  advantageous  method  however  may  be  employed,  depending  on  the  curious  pro- 
perty  of  certain  metallic  perchlorides  of  dissolving  in  benzol.  If  aniline  be  added  drop 
by  drop  to  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  tin  in  benzol,  a  white  crystalline  powder  is  soon 
deposited,  consisting  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  stannicanile,  which  is  insoluble  in  benzol. 
Water  decomposes  this  salt,  precipitating  stannic  hydrate.  It  can  only  be  fu  sed  in  very 
small  quantities  without  decomposition.  When  some  quantity  is  heated  it  undergoes  a 
transformation,  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  rosaniline  (magenta).  M.  Schiff  considere 
that  .in  the  manufacture  of  this  dye,  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  tin  on  aniline,  this  com- 
pound  is  always  first  formed.  He  nnds  that  during  the  production  of  rosaniline  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  stannicanile,  the  tin  is  reduced  to  stannous 
chloride,  a  certain  quantity  of  aniline  is  set  free,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  white 
sublímate  is  produced,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  hydrochlorates  of  aniline  and  ara- 
monia.;  He  represente  the  change  therefore  as  consisting  of  10  equivalente  of  hydrochlorate 
of  stannicanile  breaking  up  into  3  equivalente  of  hydrochlorate  of  rosaniline,  G  of  hydro- 
chlorate of  aniline,  1  of  sal-ammoniac,  4  of  free  aniline,  and  10  of  stannous  chloride.  At 
the  same  time,  he  allows  that  in  the  manufacturing  process  other  secondary  producte  are 
formed. 

He  states  that  perfectly  dry  hydrochlorate  of  stannicanile  yields  magenta  when  heated 
in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  rigorously  deprived  of  oxygen  and  moisture ;  thus  proving 
that  neither  water  ñor  oxygen  are  concerned  in  the  reaction,  as  some  have  supposed. 

On  the  Rednction  of  Chloride  of  Silver. — MM.  Millón  and  Commaille  have  com- 
mnnicated  to  the  French  Academy  an  extremely  elegant  reaction,  by  which  absolutely 
puré  metallic  silver  may  be  precipitated  from  ite  amraoniacal  combinations,  with  all  the 
accnracy  necessary  for  rigid  analysis,  and  in  such  a  fine  state  of  división  as  to  render  it 
available  in  the  arte. 

The  reagent  employed  is  ammonio-subchloride  of  copper.  When  this  substance  is 
added  to  ammonio-nitrate  or  ammonio-chloride  of  silver,  the  whole  of  the  silver  is  at 
once  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state  as  a  grey  amorphous  precipítate.  The  precipí- 
tate readily  assumes  a  metallic  lustre  under  the  burnisner,  and  may  be  applied  to  the 
surfaces  of  wood,  stone,  etc.  The  reaction  takes  place  so  perfectly,  that  it  may  be  em- 
ployed either  for  the  estimation  of  silver,  or  for  the  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  sub-  and 
protosalt  of  copper ;  every  atom  of  silver  thrown  down  representing  one  atom  of  sub- 
chlorideof  copper. 

"  It  is  however  cspecially  valuable  for  reducing  the  chloride  of  silver  residues  of  the 
laboratory.  Tbese  are  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  the  ammoniacal  subchloride  of  copper 
added,  when  the  metallic  silver  is  at  once  obtained  in  a  state  of  absoluto  purity.  More- 
over,  it  is  only  necessary  to  digest  the  fíltrate  with  a  little  powdered  zinc  in  a  closed 
flask,  in  order  to  again  reduce  the  copper  salt,  and  it  is  ready  for  a  fresh  operation.  In 
this  way,  the  same  quantity  of  copper  solution  suffices  for  an  indefinite  number  of  preci- 
pitations. 

On  the  Preparation  of  Acetic  Anhydride.— M.  H.  Gal  has  pointed  out  that 
when  chloride  of  acetyl  is  treated  with  a  metallic  oxide  decomposition  occurs,  a  chloride 
of  the  metal  and  acetic  anhydride  being  formed.  When  the  chloride  of  acetyl  is  poured 
on  fincly  pulverized  caustic  lime,  the  reaction  is  very  energetic ;  the  lime  becoming  in- 
candescent  when  considerable  quantities  are  employed.  With  oxide  of  lead,  on  tho  other 
hand,  the  action  is  very  sluggish;  but  with  caustic  baryta"*it  is  rapid,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  manageable.  If  equal  equivalente  of  chloride  of  acetyle  and  caustic  baryta 
are  sealed  up  in  a  tube,  the  action  commences  in  the  cold,  and  may  be  completed  by  a 
few  hours'  digestión  in  a  water-bath.  Upon  afterwards  distilling  the  contente  of  tho 
tube,  the  temperaturc  rapidly  rises  to  137°,  and  then  rcmains  stationary.  The  liquid 
which  then  passes  over  consiste  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid.  The  following  equation  re- 
presente the  change  which  occurs  :— 
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C4H302C1  +  BaO=Q1H303  +  BaCl. 
Benzoic  anhydrido  may  be  obtained  from  chloride  of  benzoyl  by  the  same  reaction.  A 
temperatura  of  140°  to  180'  being  necessary  for  twcnty  hours. 


REFORT  ON  THE  BARK  AND  LEAVES  OF  CHINCHONA  SUCCUWBllA 

GROWN  IN  INDIA. 

BY  J.  E.  HOWARD,  ESQ. 

To  the  Under  Secretar^  of  State  for  India. 

Sir,— I  have  the  pleasuro  of  reporting  that  the  specimens  of  Chinchona  bark  and 
wood,  together  with  dried  leaves  and  decoction  made  from  the  same,  reached  rae  in 
good  order  on  the  23rd  of  May  last,  and  that  I  have  since  submitted  thein  to  caref  ni 
examination. 

The  appearance  of  the  bark  indicates  that  it  has  been  gathered  and  dried  under 
favonrabíe  circumstanees.  It  is  full  of  sap,  which,  in  some  cases,  exudes  a  little  at  the 
cut  ends,  and  forms  what  is  called  a  resinous  ring  or  circle.  The  specific  gravity  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  thickness,  especially  of  the  fifteen  months  oíd  bark,  is  rcmarkable  for 
the  time  of  grOwth,  being  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  some  of  the  quills,  which  curl 
mnch  in  upon  themselves  in  drying.  The  cxtemal  surface  is  warty,  and  the  colour  more 
of  a  tea-green  than  ís  usual  in  the  bark  as  it  is  imported  from  South  America;  but,  as  it 
is  not  cut  there  at  so  early  a  stage  of  growth,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  aecurate  compa- 
rison  in  this  respect  The  taste  is  that  of red  bark,"  being  compounded  of  the  bitter 
of  the  alkaloids  and  the  more  nanseous  taste  of  kinovic  acid.  The  powder  resembles 
that  of  good  Peruvian  bark. 

In  order  to  inake  the  best  analysis  of  the  small  quantity  of  bark  ai  my  command,  I 
commenced  with  500  grains  of  that  of  the  second  year's  growth,  and  was  able  to  obtain 
therefrom  a  first  and  second  crystallization  of  white  sulphate  of  quinine.  By  thus 
specifying  the  whiteness,  I  mean  to  imply  that  the  bark  had  not  the  commercial  disad- 
vantage  which  freqnently  attends  the  u  red  bark "  at  a  more  mature  stage  of  growth, 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  colouring  matter  has  in  the6e  last  become  so  much  ira- 
plicated  with  the  alkaloids  as  to  make  the  task  of  purification  a  difiieult  one.  The 
crystallisations  I  obtained  were  mixed  with  some  sulphate  of  chinchonidine,  which  is 
coramercially  (but  not  medicinally)  a  disadvantage,  and  one  which  always  attends  the 
produets  of  "red  bark."  I  also  obtained  chinchón  me  and  other  usual  produets  of  the 
process  as  from  South  American  bark,  viz.  kinovic  acid,  kinate  of  lime,  gum,  chinchona 
red,  etc.  The  product  of  alkaloid  in  a  rough  state  was  estiinated  at  4  30  per  cent.  A 
second  trial  of  the  same  quantity  enabled  me  to  decide  more  accurately  the  percentage 
product  in  purijied  alkaloids.  I  found  the  total  contents  3  30  to  3  40  per  cent.,  and  of 
this  (soluble  in  ether)  Quinine  and  some  Chinchonidine,  2  40  per  cent.,  leaving  '60  per 
cent,  of  Chinchonine,  which  crystallizcd  freely,  and  also  '30  or  -40  loss,  chiefly  in  water 
of  the  hydrated  alkaloids.   This  result  must  be  considered  cxtremely  f.ivourable. 

I  have  noticed  the  product  of  some  fine  quills  of  South  American  red  bark  as  360 
per  cent.,*  the  largor  bark  of  the  same  parcel  producing  3  Ü1  of  alkaloid.  Dr.  Riegel 
obtained  from  one  ounce  red  bark,  the  best  quality,  4*1  G  per  cent,  by  Rabourdin's  pro- 
cess, or  3*90  by  that  of  Buchner.  Of  this  2  G5  per  cent.,  soluble  in  ether,  was  reckoned 
as  Quinine,  and  the  rest  was  set  down  as  Chinchonine.  t  I  hnve  obtained  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  alkaloid  from  large  and  peculiarly  fine  "  red  bark,"  but  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  even  this  higher  percentage  would  be  attained  in  the  East  Indies,  if  time 
were  allowed  for  the  growth. 

The  exact  period  at  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut  the  bark  mnst  be  ascertained 
by  experiment ;  but  I  think  this  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  bark  attains  to  a  thick- 
ness which  would  repay  the  cultivatiou.  There  would  be  positive  disadvantage  in 
allowing  the  bark  to  attain  snch  an  age  as  is  indicated  by  many  of  the  specimens  from 
South  America,  if  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloids  ;  since  there 


*  '  Illustrations  of  Nueva  Quinologia,'  under  hcad  C.  succirulra,  p.  15. 
f  '  Fharm.  Central-blatt,'  for  Ju!y,  1852. 
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'h*  í°UÍÍa,Xu-  P • CeSS  °f  deteriorat¡on*  of  theso  after  a  certain  pcriod  of  the  history  of 
be  bark,  which  is  connected  with  the  oxidatiou  of  the  red  colouriug  inatter,  and  tbfl 
n Ji"f    £  ?  VCry      ^  °f  th08C  fiuo  descriPt¡"»*  of  bright  red  bark  which  command 
^\^**  í^^et(Mmuch  at  thepresent  time  as  eight  shillings  per 

¡¡¡¡Sí  «  \  i  ^  n0ty*Q  many  CasCS'  be  ,nüre  valuable  for  tbtí  production  of 
ilumine  thau  bark  of  oue  year  s  growth. 

mLD,fXí  examif.ed  the  youngerbarkof  ono  year's  growth,  Uking  caro  to  select  the 
most  matare  portiou,  and  round  that  it  yielded  2  59  of  alkaloid,  of  which  255  t soluble 
ihl  J wíVPP SS  ♦  °  ^  ««mine  and  Cbinchonidioe,  and  in  part  crystallized  into  toler- 
thl  Tn  «  5ulPÍ'ite..  »ho»xd  perhaps  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  Chinchonidine 

Sotíhlv  W  •  i b£U;k-  00  thtí  other  ha»d>  ^  proportion  of  Chínchenme  seemed 
e^tlvÍffSJ^ly  °°>t  Kí  01?*  ?  but  U  is  Visible  that  the  separation  was  not 
S2h<S  f  5  *V  ?  th^Vhlnchomue  and  Chinchonidine,  which  is  not  easily  accom- 

piisnca  oy  ether  in  such  suiall  portions. 

th ?»L?Tf  ?eSUlt  ÍUduCed  m,e,.t0  pay  further  ""ention  to  the  leaves,  concerning  which 
ílo^fnn  Th  T  Cdrnm,e  subhmattí  b7  ««at  led  me  at  first  to  an  unfavourable  con- 
!3;„  u  ,  n  T?,  Und  lufusious  «nade  by  Mr.  M'Ivor,  though  in  perfectly  good 
oxvteu  £ÍI!!¡  ,  16  C°nteUtS  Changed  most  «Pidly  nnder  the  influente  of  the 
Sor  FoíLaM^  ?  SÜ0'!  asfammouia  was  add°d  to  the,  at  first,  decidedly  acid 
a^d  f  roxn ^  theTe  I  {u,^7hSUPP  y,  °f  sevf.al  üUUCeS  üf  dried  ,eaves  had  b<*«  ^níover, 

P^en?^  ia  ver-v  «nall  qnantity,  but 

presennng  its  usual  cliaractenstics,  dissolvinff  in  urids  anH  ™-o«.n;+<a»~i  i      u  ' 
whitish  hydrate,  soluble  iu  ether  and  Mt  L  prccipitated  by  alkahs  as  a 

i»  spirits  of  wme,  aod  Xnvard'  o  r  V  d  eítót  ^  tT  S°'Ub'e  'V-etl'er' tl,e  i*"*** 
mXr.  From  the*  data  ¡I  •££ ío f„Uo £ 'S  tt  taS^ZKSfi*1*  ""í»*»' 

up  w,th  moss  for  some  months)  seems  tome  a  suSeSS exuerLÍiS      X?  tuT^ 
«MdeUj  since  I  cotice  very  abundantly  in  this  ffSo cryíK^ovi^f 
which  I  have  describedt  as  I  found  thein  in  the  "red  bark  »  nf ¿  ílk  a    ^  °f  Qulume> 
nndagain,  quite  as  plentifully,  in  the  older Lrk  se^romS^f^SÍ  H 
generaJly  speaking,  the  structure  of  the  barks  as  shown  hl  í hl  í'-         y  &dd,  that 

Jiuse,  18G3  1  httVC  the  b°ÜOUr  tü  be'  Sir'  .vour  obed^nt  servant, 

^^^^^  John  Eliot  Howabd. 

QÜININE,  ^^gg^Cggg^  THE  LEAVES  OP 

A  few  remarks  of  a  tcchoically  seientifle  nature  ou  some  Doinla  mA.Uk  v 
tenüon  m  makmgthe  investigation  detailed  ¡n  my^TXnVtí£  JZkmT 
m  Sorth  IPd,a,  u,ay  not  be  anacceptab.e.   T¿ i^TolVt  %&L\g™ 
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and  Chinchonine,  in  the  leaves  of  the  Chinchona,  seems  to  confirm  the  views  which  I 
have  expressed  as  to  the  production  of  the  alkaloids  by  a  reaction  taking  place  between 
the  mother-substance  found  in  the  heart-wood  and  carried  up  into  the  leaves  by  the  cir- 
culation  of  the  sap,  and  the  ammonia  which,  according  to  the  observations  of  De  Vry,  is 
present  in  cvery  part  of  the  plant.   This  mother-substance,  forraing  a  yellow  solution  in 
ether,  separates  in  a  flocculent  mass  by  the  addition  of  quinine,  and  the  semicrystallization 
thus  induced  formed  on  recrystallization  the  crystals  which  I  have  described  ánd  figured 
as  similar  to  those  fonnd  tn  situ  in  the  bark  itself.    The  Chinchona-red  appears  to  be 
formed  at  the  same  time,  and  colonrs  the  flocculent  mass  reddish,  or  rather  pink.    I  fínd 
in  the  leaves  abundance  of  kinovic  acid,  which,  separated  from  adherent  chlorophyll,  be- 
comes  perfectly  white  and  similar  to  that  obtained  from  the  bark ;  they  also  yield  much 
wax  and  kinate  of  lime,  together  with  gum.    In  order  to  chock  or  confirm  the  trial  of 
the  leaves,  I  also  e  xa  mine  d  with  similar  results  the  hollow  square  stalks  (received,  with 
other  parts  of  the  tree,  from  Ecuador)  just  below  the  insertions  of  the  leaves.  This 
gave  a  similar  but  rather  less  minute  quantity  of  quinine,  and  also  of  an  alkaloid  not 
soluble  in  ether.  I  conclude  that  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the  quioine  goes  forward 
still  in  tho  bark,  though  begun  in  the  leaves,  and  continúes  to  increase  with  the  increasing 
inaturity  of  the  bark,  undergoing  afterwards  the  deterioration  above  spoken  of.   If  such 
be  at  all  the  process,  the  alkaloids  must  be  found  in  the  sap  itself ;  and  if  the  quinine  be 
formed  in  the  leaves,  in  which  there  are  certainly  no  liber-fibres,  it  seems  to  me  to  dis- 
pose of  the  hypothesis  that  these  latter  are  in  some  way  essential  to  the  formation  of  the 
alkaloids.   The  above  discovery  also  coincides  with  the  presence  of  quinine  (as  I  have 
shown)  very  eminently  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  outer  bark,  which  is  evidently,  in  the 
barks  under  consideración,  gorged  to  repletion  with  sap.    Keserving  any  remarks  on  the 
microscopio  peculiarities  in  these  East  Indian  barks  for  some  further  occasion,  I  remain, 
yours,  etc.— John  Eliot  Howard.   (From  the  Journal  of  Botanj/.) 


SYRUP  OF  SAFFRON* 

This,  although  eme  of  the  least  of  the  Pharmacopooia  preparations,  is  not  un- 
frequently  prescribed  as  a  colouring  agent,  especially  in  saline  mixtures.  It  is 
therefore  highly  desirable  that  an  agent  so  employed  shouldnot  rendersuch  mix- 
tures,  etc.,  inelegant,  or  the  object  for  which  it  is  used  is  entirely  frustrated. 

Syrup  of  Saffron,  when  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  authorized  formula, 
in  the  short  space  of  a  week  or  ten  days  becomes  unfit  for  use  ;  and  this  appears 
to  arise  from  an  action  of  the  spirit  (aided  by  the  sugar)  on  the  colouring  matter 
(polychroite)  of  the  saffron.    A  dirty-looking  deposit  is  formed,  which,  when 
placed  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  small  crystalline  tufts,  of  a  dark- 
orange  or  reddish  colour ;  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  syrup  is  thus  rendered  much 
lighter,  and  in  a  longer  period  almost  colourless.    The  deposit  is  not  redissolved 
by  dilution  with  water,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  its  inelegance  as  a  colouring 
agent  is  due ;  if  strained  (when  diluted)  the  colour  is  nearly  lost,  and  if  not 
strained  it  is  considerably  less  than  if  newly  prepared  syrup  were  used.  That 
the  sugar  assists  in  causing  the  deposition  of  the  colouring  matter  appears  evi- 
dent,  since  an  infusión  of  saffron,  to  which  a  proportionate  quantity  of  spirit  has 
been  added,  does  not  yield  a  deposit,  when  kept  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
that  above  mentioned  ;  still  in  this  the  spirit  exerts  a  prejudicial  ínfluence  011  the 
colouring  matter. 

In  preparing  the  syrup  I  tried  the  addition  of  glycerine  instead  of  spirit,  but 
this,  after  being  kept  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  for  six  or  seven 
weeks,  becarae  opalescent.    I  find,  however,  that  if  the  syrup  is  prepared  accord 
ing  to  the  directions  given  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  without  the  addition  of  any  prc- 
seruative  agent,  it  is  an  elegant  and  stable  preparation. 

Charles  Symes. 

Leamington,  June  17,  1863. 

*  Yide  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  vi.  p.  72.  -  ♦ 
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A  NEW  CHROMIUM  GREEN. 

BY  M.  MATIIIEU  PLESSY. 

One  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  boiling  water,  3  litres  of 
biphosphate  of  lime,  and  1  kilo.  250  gramnies  of  brown  sugar.* 

A  considerable  evolution  of  gas  is  produced  after  gome  time,  and  when  the  reaction  is 
complete,  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  a  day  or  two,  and  the  green  deposits.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  cold  water  till  all  trace  of  acid  is  removed,  and  dried  by  a 
gentle  heat. 

This  green,  which  contains  no  poisonous  ingredient,  is  not  altered  by  light ;  sul- 
phurettcd  hydrogen  does  not  act  on  it ;  mineral  acids,  even  concentrated,  do  not 
destroy  it,  and  dissolve  it  but  very  slowly.  It  has  been  found  to  give  an  excellent 
green  paint,  and  may  be  fixed  by  albumen  *on  fiibrics.— Répertoire  de  Chimie. 


ON  THE  ACIDS  OF  GUM  BENZOIN. 

BY  MM.  KOLBE  AND  LAÜTEMANN. 

The  peculiar  acid  discovered  by  M.  Kolbe  and  Lautemann  in  the  gum  benzoin  of 
Sumatra,  and  Bupposed  to  be  toluvlic  acid,  has  been  found  by  the  authora  to  be  a  com- 
plex  acid  made  up  of  two  parts  of  benzoic  and  one  part  of  cinnamic  acid.  It  is  easy 
to  prove  the  presence  of  the  latter.  The  gum  resin  is  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  filtered, 
and  the  fíltrate  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Permanganate  of  potash  is  then 
added.  If  cinnamic  acid  be  present,  the  odour  of  bitter  almonds  is  developed,  arising 
írom  its  reduction. 

These  two  acids  are  always  found  in  the  same  proportions  in  the  diflerent  varieties 
of  benzoin.    The  authors  thought  from  this  fact  that  they  exÍ9ted  as  a  conjúgate  acid, 
similar  to  the  butyro-acetic,  of  the  component  acids  of  which  they  are  homologues. 
Acetic  Acid   C4H404  Benzoic  Acid  C14H604 

Butyric  Acid  C8II804  Cinnamic  Acid  Ci8H804 

However,  the  combination  is  not  so  intímate,  for  the  acids  may  be  separated  not  onlv 
by  fractional  precipitation,  but  bv  simple  crvstallizatiou.  The  fusing-point  of  this 
complex  acid  is  26°  (78°  Fahr.)  less  than  that  óf  Benzoic  acid,  120°  (249°  Fahr.)  ;  and 
Aschoffhas  ascertained  that  itrequires  very  littlc  cinnamic  acid  to  lower  considerably 
the  fusing-point  of  benzoic  acid. 

The  complete  separation  of  these  acids  was  effected  by  fractional  precipitation  from 
their  ammoniacal  salts  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

M.  Aschoff  has  ascertained  the  exclusive  presence  of  cinnamic  acid  in  the  kcrnels  of 
a  benzoin  from  Sumatra,  which  had  a  strong  odour  of  storax.  The  greater  part  of 
these  kernels  were  soluble  in  ether.  The  solution  contained, — 

Cinnamic  Acid    11  p.c. 

Resin  soluble  in  alcohol    78  p.c. 

Extractive  matter    4-5  p.c. 

The  kcrnels  also  contained  5*4  p.c.  of  a  resin  Boluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in 
ether. — Journal  de  Fharmacie. 


ESTLMATION  OF  NITRIC  ACID. 

BY  M.  H.  BOSE. 

M.  F.  Reich  has  shown  that  powdered  quartz  drives  off  the  nitric  acid  from  nitratos, 
and  particularly  from  alkaline  nitrales,  at  a  barely  perceptible  red  heat.  This  reaction 
may  be  made  available  in  the  determination  of  nitric  acid  by  difference.  The  nitrate 
is  merely  heated  with  four  or  six  times  its  weight  of  quartz  in  fine  powder. 

*  We  give  the  quantities  as  recommended  by  the  author,  although  the  proportions  are 
not  very  evident. 
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The  use  of  quartz  is  preferable  to  that  of  bichromate  of  potash,  because  tbe  masa 
eannot  fuse,  and  is  not  liable  to  projections. 

The  prcsencc  of  chlorides  and  sulphates  does  not  aflect  tlio  procesa,  tbe  nitrales  alone 
being  decomposed.    Amorphous  and  cnstalline  s'lica  are  identical  in  their  action. 

Süiea  niay  also  replace  bichromate  of  potash  in  i  stimating  carbonic  acid.  To  expel 
all  tbe  carbonic  acid,  a  greater  heat  is  required  than  for  the  decomposition  of  the  ni- 
tratea. The  bright  red -heat  aflorded  by  a  Bunsen  burner  Í8  however  always  sufficient. 
— Poggendorff's  Annalen. 


RESEARCHES  ON  HENNA. 

BT  M.  ABD-EL-AZIZ  HEBBAONY,  OF  CA1BO,  EGYPT. 

The  author,  a  gradúate  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Paria,  selected  Henna  as  the 
aubject  of  his  theais.  Henna  (Laivsonia  inermis)  is  a  plant  which  has  been  known  to  the 
people  of  the  East  from  the  highest  antiquity.  Theleaves  are  employed  either  as  a  me- 
dicine or  in  the  preparation  of  ccrtain  cosmética.  Its  flowcrs,  possessing  equal  medicinal 
virtue,  are  used  as  an  agrccable  perfume.  They  are  aold  in  Cairo,  as  the  lilac  is  in  Paria. 

Henna  is  common  in  the  East  Indies,  at  Malabar,  Ceylon,  etc.,  and  in  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  where  it  is  very  abundant.  The  author  admits  of  only  one  speciea — 
Lawsonia  alba,  of  which  there  aretwo  varieties,  L.  inermis  and  L.  spinosa.  The  leavea 
are  employed  as  a  topical  application  to  ulcere  of  the  mouth,  and  for  staining  the  feet, 
hands,  and  hair.  'ihia  use  is  perhaps  less  the  result  of  coquetry  than  to  aroid 
certain  skin  discases,  so  common  in  hot  countries.  The  leaves  are  also  used  for  dyeing 
light-coloured  woods  of  a  mahogany  colour.    The  fruit  is  considered  emmenagogue. 

Henna  is  furnishcd  to  commerce  in  the  form  of  powder.  Two  sorte  are  distin- 
guished  ;  Henna  of  Arabia,  and  Henna  of  Egypt,  the  latter  least  esteemed.  The 
former  is  often  adulterated  with  sand  and  Egyptian  henna,  so  as  to  be  about  equal  in 
dyeing  valué  to  the  latter. 

The  author  in  bis  chemical  examination  haa  aimed  at  isolating  the  active  colouring- 
principle.  Cold  water  does  not  extract  it,  but  it  ia  removed  by  boiling  water.  Ether 
does  not  remove  it,  but  extracts  the  chlorophvll.  Alcohol  of  ninety  per  cent,  com- 
plctely  extracts  it  by  percolation  ;  and  wheu  the  alcohol  is  distüled  otf  from  the  tinc- 
ture,  the  ajrupy  residue  exhausted  by  ether,  and  the  residuo  again  treated  by  strong 
alcohol,  and  evaporated,  the  active  matter  is  obtained. 

The  principie  is  brown,  of  a  resinoid  appearance,  and  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It 
possesses  the  properties  of  tannin,  such  as  blackening  the  sesqui-salts  of  ¡ron  and  pre- 
cipitating  gelatine.  It  reduces  oxide  of  copper  in  Trommer's  test,  and  heat  decompoaes 
it  with  the  evolution  of  crystalline  needles,  which  reduce  nitrate  of  silver.  The  colour- 
ing  matter  of  henna  is  therefore  a  species  of  tannin,  and  the  author  haa  named  it 
henno-ionnic  acid. 

The  author  mado  various  experiments  with  henna  as  a  dyc-stuff,  for  silk  and  woollen, 
with  results  favourable  to  the  permanence  of  the  shades  of  colour  produced. — Journal 
de  Pharmacie,  Jan.  1863. 


NEW  SILK  MOTH. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  Silk  Moth  (Bombyx  Cynihia)  into  Europe  bida  fair  to 
be  of  great  importance.  It  was  fírst  sent  from  China  to  Turin  by  a  Piedmonteae 
mifsionary  in  lb57,  and  so  carly  as  1858  it  had  attracted  the  atteution  of  Guórin- 
Meneville  at  Paris,  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  plant  5000  troes  of  Ailanthus  glandu- 
losat  on  the  leaves  ot  which  the  Caterpillar  feeds.  It  is  reported  that  the  almoBt  incre- 
dible  quantity  of  100  millions  of  trees  are  now  plantcd  in  France  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  caterpillar,  inson  uch  that  Guérin-Méneville  has  said  that"Henry  IV.  gave  us 
silk  for  the  rieh,  but  Napoleón  111.  bus  given  silk  to  the  poor." 

We  believe,  indeed,  with  every  reader  of '  Quentin  Durward,'*  that  silk  was  pro- 
duced in  France  long  before  the  reign  of  Ilenry  IV. ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the 

*  Louis  XI.  is  thero  spoken  of  as  the  great  sük-merchant  and  cultivator  of  Mulberry- 
trees,  under  the  ñame  of  Maitre  Pierre. 
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produce  of  Bombyx  Cynthia  is  of  a  far  coarser  and  more  durable  nature  than  ordinary 
silk.  In  China  it  forma  the  gn  ater  part  of  the  material  of  which  the  clothing  of  the 
middle-elass  Í8  made,  and  is  so  durable  that  a  garment  descenda  from  parent  to  child, 
besides  having  the  Taluable  quahties  of  never  contracting  greaso  spots,  and  being 
waterproof. 

So  useful  an  article  of  coramerce,  the  culture  of  which  had  already  extended  from 
Italy  to  F  ranee,  Switzerlaud,  and  Belgium,  could  scarcely  help  attracting  the  attention 
of  Austria,  where  there  is  such  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  suited  in  some  locality 
or  other  for  almost  everything  which  can  be  employed  to  any  useful  purpose  in  art  or 
manufacture,  provided  it  does  not  require  tropical  heat.  Experiments  were  accord- 
ingly  made  at  Trieste  and  Górtz  in  raising  the  new  silkworm,  and  apparently  with 
some  success.  It  was  however  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  promise 
for  more  northem  latitudes.  Accordingly  a  manufacturer  of.  the  ñame  o\  Fichtner,  at 
Atzgersdorf,  at  a  short  distance  from  Vienna,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  March,  a  tri- 
butary  of  the  Danube  from  the  north,  has  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  has  laid  be- 
fo re  the  Trade  Union  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  I7th  of  Octobcr,  1862,  an  account  of 
bis  experiments,  of  which  we  now  have  an  abstract  before  us. 

One  great  advantage  attending  the  culture  consista  in  the  fact  that  unlike  the 
common  silkworm,  the  Ailantkus  eaterpillar  requires  scarcely  any  care,  if  a  single 
harvest  only  is  desired.  If,  however,  two  or  more  are  sought  for,  the  eggs  must  be 
hatched  artificially,  and  the  caterpillars  fed  on  the  leaves  of  Dipsacu*  fuilonum,  or  ar- 
tificially  forced  Ailantkus,  till  the  leaves  are  expanded  in  the  open  air.  At  present 
grcat  difRculty  has  been  experienced  in  running  off  the  silk  from  the  cocoon,  and  in 
consequence,  the  process  of  carding  must  be  employed,  which  is  wasteful,  besides 
yielding  a  kind  of  silk  resembling  wool  rather  than  common  silk.  But  even  here  there 
is  one  advantage,  viz.  that  the  cocoon  is  far  less  injured  when  the  moth  makes  its  ap- 
pearance  than  in  that  of  the  oíd  silkworm. 

All  that  is  necessary  where  a  single  crop  only  is  desired,  which  is  conceived  to  be 
the  most  useful  plan  for  Austria,  especially  for  small  proprietors,  the  persons  who 
are  expected  most  to  profit  by  the  scheme,  is  to  cover  the  hedge  of  Ailantkus  ¡  the  most 
convenient  forui  in  which  the  plants  can  be  grown,  with  a  common  net  sprcad  over 
hoops,  to  protect'the  caterpillars  from  the  house  sparrow,  which  is  peculiarly  fond  of 
them,— a  curious  matter,  as  they  aro  so  very  difTerent  from  any  eaterpillar  to  which 
sparrows  are  used.* 

The  insect  assumes  the  pupa  state  in  from  thirty-eight  to  forty  days  after  the  caterpillars 
first  make  their  appearanee,  and  m  about  twenty  days  more  the  moths  appear.  The 
pupee  must  be  placed  in  some  convenient  box  lined  with  cotton  and  coveved  with  net- 
work  for  proteetion,  in  order  that  the  eggs  may  not  be  lost,  and  may  be  convcniently  re- 
moved by  cutting  to  pieces  the  lining  or  net  to  which  thcy  are  atlached.  Unfor- 
tunately  the  eggs  retain  their  vitality  only  for  a  short  time,  and  dependence  therefore 
for  the  next  year's  crop  must  be  placed  on  those  pupee  which  do  not  at  once  change 
to  the  imago. 

Experiments  have  been  tried  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Moravia,  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  which  have  been  equally  crowned  with  success,  a 
circumstance  which  makes  it  not  impossible  that  theinseets  may  succecd  in  those  parís 
of  Great  Britain  where  the  Ailantkus  will  ílourish.  Success  indeed  is  more  probable,  as 
the  caterpillars  are  not  impatient  of  modérate  changes  of  temperatura,  though  as  au- 
tumn  ad vanees,  when  the  nights  are  cold,  they  will  begin  to  spin  the  cocoons,  but  will 
not  finish  them,  as  they  die  before  they  can  attain  the  state  of  pupee.  There  is  the 
more  reason  to  hope  that  they  may  succeed  in  England,  as  the  degree  of  labour  which 
¥  they  require  is  so  small  as  not  to  make  it  a  very  serious  item  of  expense. 

At  present,  the  experience  is  of  so  short  a  date  in  Germany  that  it  is  quite  prema- 
turo to  speak  of  the  relativo  expense  of  production  and  profit.  Herr  Fichtner  however 
is  sanguine  that  without  detracting  much  from  other  objeets  of  cultivation,  the  small 
proprietor  will  find  his  end  answered  in  having  on  his  few  acres  a  hedge  or  two  of 


*  The  caterpillars  are  at  firat  black  with  yellow  anota,  then  yellow  with  black  apota,  then 
white  with  black  spots,  then  emerald-green  with  Índigo  apots,  when  they  are  very  iat  and 
greedily  sought  by  the  birds. 
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AUanthus,  which  will  produce  about  a  pound  of  silk  for  every  twelve  feot,  the  only  ex- 
pense being  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  protecting  net,  as  the  sniall  amount  of  labour  can 
easily  be  supplied  by  the  cottager's  faniily.— M.  J.  B.t  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


MUMMT  WHEAT. 

The  '  Presso  Scientifíque  des  Deux  Mondes '  contains  a  description  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments made  in  Egypt  by  Figari-Bey  on  the  wheat  found  in  the  ancient  sepulchres 
of  that  country.  A  long  dispute  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  as  to  what  truth  there 
might  be  in  the  popular  belief,  according  to  which  this  ancient  wheat  will  not  only 
germinate  after  the  lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  but  produce  ears  of  extraordinary 
size  and  beauty.  The  question  was  left  undecided  ;  but  Figari-Bey's  paper,  addressed 
to  the  Egyptian  Instituto  at  Alexandria,  contains  some  faets  which  appear  much  in 
favour  of  a  negativo  solution.  One  kind  of  wheat  which  Figari-Bey  employed  for  his 
experimenta  had  becn  found  in  Upper  Egypt,  at  the  bottom  of  a  tomb  at  Medinet- 
Aboo,  by  M.  Schnepp,  secretary  to  the  Egyptian  Instituto.  There  wcre  two  varieties 
of  it,  both  pertaining  to  tliose  etill  cultivated  in  Egypt.  The  forra  of  the  grains  had 
not  changed ;  but  their  colour,  both  within  and  without,  had  tjecome  reddish,  as  if 
they  had  been  exposed  to  smoke.  The  specific  wcight  was  also  the  same,  viz.  twenty- 
five  grains  to  a  gramme.  On  being  ground  tliey  yield  a  good  deal  of  flour,  but  are 
harder  than  coninion  wheat,  and  not  very  friable ;  the  colour  of  the  flour  is  some- 
what  lighter  than  that  of  the  outer  envelope.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  bituminous  ; 
and  when  thrown  into  the  fire,  it  emits  a  slight  but  pungent  smell.  On  being  sown  in 
moÍ8t  ground,  under  the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
25°  (Réaumur),  the  grains  became  soft,  and  swellcd  a  little  during  the  first  four  days  ; 
on  the  seventh  day  their  tumefaction  became  more  apparent,  with  an  appearance  of 
maceration  and  decomposition  ;  and  on  the  ninth  day  this  decomposition  was  com- 
plete. No  traco  of  germination  could  be  discovered  during  all  this  time.  Figari-Bey 
obtained  similar  negativo  rcsults  from  grains  of  wheat  found  in  o*her  sepulchres,  and 
also  on  barley  proceeding  from  the  Bame  source ;  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  ears  hitherto  ostensibly  obtained  from  mummy  wheat  procced  from 
grain  accidentally  contained  in  the  niould  into  which  the  former  was  sown.*—  Vete- 
rinaria^ May,  1863. 


A  BILL  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTAL  POISONING. 

(Prepared  andbrought  in  by  Mr.  Paull,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  and  Mr.  Walter.July  10, 1863.) 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  prevent  accidental  poisoning :  be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's 
raost  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows  ¡ 

1.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
no  substance  of  apoisonous  nature,  or  calculated  to  injure  or  endanger  human  health 
or  life  if  taken  internally,  shall  be  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  by  retail  in  any  paper  or 
other  packet,  but  only  in  a  glass  phial  or  bottle  of  a  hexagonal  shape,  of  which  five 
sides  shall  be  fluted,  and  on  the  remaining  side  thereof  a  label  shall  be  afiixed,  with  the 
word  "poison"  and  directions  for  use  distinctly  inarked  thercon;  and  every  person  who 
shall  act  in  contravention  of  this  Act  shall  for  every  such  offeuce,  on  a  summary  con- 
viction  for  the  same  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  at  petty  sessions  in  England,  and 
in  Scotland  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  justice  of  the  peace  court,  or  before  the 
sherifií  substitute  of  the  county,  or  before  justices  at  petty  sessions  or  a  divisional  justice 
in  Ireland,  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Jive  pounds,  together  with  such  costs 
attending  such  conviction  as  to  the  said  justices  shu'll  seem  reasonable ;  and  if  any  person 

*  These  results  of  Figari-Bey  entirely  agree  with  all  reliable  experiments  which  have 
been  made  in  this  country  with  wheat  grains  obtaiued  from  mummiea.— Ed.  Ph.  J. 
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so  convicted  shall  afterwards  comrait  the  like  offence  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  jastices 
to  cause  such  offender's  ñame,  place  of  abode,  and  offence  to  be  published,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  offender,  in  such  newspaper  or  in  such  other  manner  as  to  such  justices 
shall  seem  desirable. 


A  BILL  [AS  AMENDED  IN  COMMITTEE]  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  SALE  AND 

USE  OF  POISONED  GRAIN  OR  SEED. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  use  of  poisoned  grain,  seed,  or  meal :  be 
it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Comraons,  in  this  present  Farliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  anthority  of  the  same,  as  follows : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "The  Poisoned  Grain  Prohibition  Act, 
1863." 

2.  Every  person  who  shall  offer  or  ex  pose  for  sale  or  sell  any  grain,  seed,  or  meal  which 
has  been  so  steeped  or  dipped  in  poison,  or  with  which  aoy  poison  or  any  ingredient  or 
preparation  has  been  so  mixed,  as  thereby  to  render  the  same  poisonous,  and  calculated 
to  destroy  life,  shall  ia  either  case  for  every  such  offence,  upon  summary  conviction,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

3.  Every  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  sow,  cast,  set,  lay,  put,  or  place,  or 
cause  to  be  sown,  cast,  set,  laid,  put,  or  placed,  into,  in,  or  upon  any  ground  or  other  ex- 
posed  place  or  situation,  any  such  grain,  seed,  or  meal  which  has  been  so  steeped  or  dipped 
m  poison,  or  with  which  poison  or  any  ingredient  or  preparation  has  been  so  mixed  as 
thereby  to  render  such  grain,  seed,  or  meal  poisonous,  and  calculated  to  destroy  life,  shall, 
upoo  a  summary  conviction  thereof  as  hereinafter  provided,  forfeit  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing ten  pounds. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit  the  offering  or  exposing  for  sale  or  selling  or  tho 
use  of  any  solution  or  infusión,  or  any  material  or  ingredient  for  dressing,  protecting,  or 
preparing  any  grain  or  seed  for  boná  fide  use  in  agriculture  only,  or  the  sowing  of  such 
last-mentioned  grain  or  seed  so  prepared. 

5.  All  penalties  impose^d  by  this  Act  may  be  recovered  in  England  and  Ireland  before 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  in  Scotland  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  or  the  sheriff ; 
and  for  that  purpose  in  England  and  Scotland  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  years  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  forty-three,  and  in  Ireland,  the  "  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,"  shall  extend  and  apply  to  this  Act,  and  to  all  proceedings 
in  relation  thereto  ;  and  it  shall  not  in  any  such  proceedings  be  necessary  to  allege  or 
prove  the  ground  or  other  place  where  an  offence  is  committed  to  be  the  property  of  or 
occupied  by  any  person  :  provided  always,  that  the  convicting  justices  or  sheriff  may,  if 
they  or  he  shall  think  fit,  award  to  the  informer  or  prosecutor  (not  being  a  pólice  con- 
stable or  peace  officer)  in  any  such  proceedings,  any  portion  not  exceeding  one  moiety  of 
any  penalty  recovered  under  the  aforesaid  enactments :  provided  also,  that  every  in- 
former or  prosecutor,  and  every  person  who  shall  give  evidence  against  any  other  person 
proceeded  against  under  this  Act,  shall  be  freed  and  discharged  from  any  such  penalty 
which  he  may  have  incurred  for  or  by  reason  of  his  having  participated  or  aided  in  the 
commission  of  the  offence  with  respect  to  which  he  shall  so  inform  or  prosecute  or  givo 
evidence,  provided  the  information  against  such  other  person  has  been  laid,  or  such  evi- 
dence has  been  given,  before  the  laying  of  any  information  (if  any)  against  such  in- 
former, prosecutor,  or  witness  for  the'recovery  of  any  penalty  he  may  have  so  incurred. 


A  BILL  [AS  AMENDED  IN  COMMITTEE]  INTITULED  AN  ACT  FOR  THE 
MORE  EFFECTUAL  CONDEN S ATION  OF  MURIATIC  ACID  GAS  IN  AL- 
KALI WORKS. 

(Broughtfrom  the  Lords,  April  30,  1863.    Ordered  to  be  printed,  Juhj  8,  1863.) 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  better  condensation  of  the  muriatic  acid 
gas  evolved  in  alkali  works :  be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
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and  with  the  adrice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in 
tli is  presetit  Parliament  assetnbled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  saine,  as  follows : — 

1.  Preliminar^. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "  Alkali  Act,  1863." 

2.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-four. 

3.  The  term  **  alkali  work,"  as  hereinafter  used,  shall  mean  every  work  for  the  manu- 
facturo of  alkali,  sulphate  of  soda,  aud  sulphate  of  potash,  in  which  muriatic  acid  gas  is 
evolved  :  the  term  "owner,"  as  hereinafter  used,  shall  mean  the  lessee  oroccupier  or  any 
other  person  carrying  on  any  alkali  work :  the  term  "  the  inspector  "  shall  mean  the 
inspector  to  be  appointed  under  this  Act. 

4.  Alkali  WorLs.— Every  alkali  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  to  secure 
the  condensation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector,  derived  from  his  own  examination 
or  from  that  of  a  sub-inspector,  of  not  less  than  ninety-five  per  centum  of  the  muriatic 
acid  gas  evolved  therein  :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  entitle 
the  inspector  to  direct  any  alteration  to  be  made  in  the  process  of  manufacture  or  the 
apparatus  used  therein.  If  any  alkali  work  is  carried  on  in  contravention  of  this  section, 
the  owner  of  that  work  shall,  on  its  being  made  to  appear  to  the  Court  before  which 
any  proceedings  for  recovery  of  a  penalty  may  be  instituted  that  ninety-five  per  centum 
at  least  of  the  muriatic  acid  gas  evolved  in  such  work  in  any  one  period  of  four  hours  has 
not  been  condeused,  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  be  sub- 
ject  in  respect  of  the  first  couviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  and  in  re- 
spect  of  every  offence  after  a  previous  conviction*  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds :  Provided  always,  that  no  such  owner  shall  be  convicted  of  more  than  one  such 
offence  in  respect  of  any  one  day  :  Provided  also,  that  no  such  penalty  shall  be  iuflicted 
nnless  the  inspector  shall  produce  before  the  Court  having  cognizance  of  the  matter  a 
statement  in  writing  of  the  facts  on  which  he  founds  his  opinión  that  ninety-five  per 
centum  of  the  muriatic  acid  gas  evolved  in  the  alkali  work  is  not  condensed  therein,  aud 
serve  a  copy  thereof  with  the  process  commencing  the  proceedings. 

5.  The  owner  of  any  alkali  work  in  which  auy  offence  against  this  Act  has  been 
proved  to  have  been  committed,  and  for  which  a  pecuniary  penalty  may  be  imposcd, 
shall  in  every  case  (save  as  hereinafter  provided)  be  deemed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have 
committed  the  offence,  and  shall  be  Hable  to  pay  the  penalty  ;  but  any  owner  who  shall 
have  been  proceeded  against  shall  be  entitled  to  have  any  agent,  servant,  or  workman 
whom  be  shall  charge  as  the  actual  offender  brought  by  due  process  of  law  before  the 
Court  at  the  time  appointed  for  hearing  the  case  made  against  such  owner;  and  if  after 
the  commission  of  the  offence  has  been  proved  the  owner  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Court  that  he  had  used  due  diligence  to  comply  with  and  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  the  Act,  and  that  the  said  agent,  servant,  or  workman  had  committed  the  offence 
in  question  without  his  knowledge,  consent,  or  connivance,  the  said  agent,  servant,  or 
workman,  if  he  has  been  brought  by  summons  before  the  Court  as  aforesaid,  may  be 
convicted  of  such  offence,  and  shall  pay  the  penalty  instead  of  the  owner,  and  the  pay- 
ment  of  such  penalty  and  costs  shall  be  enforced  against  the  agent,  servant,  or  workman 
in  like  manner  as  penalties  are  made  recoverable  by  this  Act :  Provided,  that  when  it 
shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector  at  the  timeof  discovenng  the 
offence  that  the  owner  had  used  all  due  diligence  to  comply  with  and  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  this  Act,  and  also  by  what  person  such  offence  had  been  committed,  and  also 
that  it  had  been  committed  without  the  personal  consent,  connivance,  or  knowledge  of 
the  owner,  and  in  contravention  of  his  orders,  then  the  inspector  shall  proceed  against 
the  person  whom  he  shall  believe  to  be  the  actual  offender  in  the  first  instance  without 
first  proce-iding  against  the  owner. 

6.  No  alkali  work  shall  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  three  months  after  the  ap- 
pointment  of  the  inspector  be  carried  on  or  pr  secuted  until  such  work  has  been  regis- 
tered  by  the  owner  with  the  inspector.  In  every  register  hereby  required  to  be  made 
there  shall  be  inserted  the  ñame  in  full  of  the  owner,  and  ot  the  parish  or  township  in  which 
the  work  is  sitúate,  and  within  one  month  after  change  of  ownership  in  any  such  work 
the  register  of  such  work  shall  be  amended  by  inserting  the  ñame  of  the  new  owner,  and 
if  any  alkali  work  is  carried  on  in  contravention  of  this  section,  the  owner  thereof  shall, 
on  conviction,  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ti  ve  pounds  for  every  day  during  which  such  work  shall  havo 
been  so  carried  on. 
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7.  Tnspectors. — For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Board  of  Trade  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  any  fít  and  proper  person  to  be  inspector 
of  alkalí  works  under  this  Act,  and  may  froin  time  to  time  remove  auy  inspector  so  ap- 
pointed,  and  appoint  another  person  in  his  place.  The  Board  of  Trade  may  also,  on  appli- 
cation  of  the  inspector,  from  time  to  time  appoint  and  remove  such  sub-inspector  or  sub- 
inspectors  as  the  said  Board  may  deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  Act 
into  effect.  Notice  of  the  appointraent  of  such  inspector  and  sub-inspectors  shall  be 
published  in  the  4  London  Gazette,'  and  a  copy  of  the  gazette  shall  be  evidence  of  the 
appointment  made. 

8.  No  person  either  directly  or  indirectly  acting  or  practising  as  a  land  agent,  or  di- 
rectly  or  ludirectly  engaged  in  any  manufacture,  or  interested  in  any  pateut  in  or  ac- 
cording  to  which  the  decomposition  of  salt  or  the  condensation  of  muriatic  acid  gas  may 
be  effected,  shall  act  as  an  inspector  or  sub-inspcclor  under  this  Act. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  .inspector  under  this  Act  to  ascertain  from  time 
to  time  that  all  the  alkali  works  are  carrie  l  on  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  to  enforce  the  said  provisions,  and  to  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  every 
owner  whose  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  contraven  t  ion  of  this  Act  of  the  commission  of 
such  offetice  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  the  commission  thereof ;  and  with  a 
view  to  the  performance  of  that  duty  he  or  any  sub-inspector  may  at  all  reasonable 
times,  by  day  and  by  night,  withont  giving  previous  notice,  but  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
process  of  the  manufacture,  enter  upon  and  inspect  any  alkali  work,  and  examine  into  the 
efficieney  of  the  condensing  apparatus,  and  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  gas  condeused, 
and  generally  into  all  matters  and  works  tending  to  show  compl'ance  or  non-compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  And  the  owner  of  such  works,  upon  demand  uf  the  in- 
spector, shall  within  a  reasonable  time  furnish  him  with  a  plan,  to  be  kept  secret  by  such 
inspector,  of  those  parts  of  soch  works  in  which  the  decomposition  of  salt  or  other  pro- 
cess causing  the  evolution  of  muriatic  gas  or  the  condensation  thereof  is  carried  on.  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  inspector  or  any  sub-inspector  under  his  direction,  but  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  process  of  the  manufacture,  to  apply  any  tests  or  make  any  experi- 
menta he  may  think  proper  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  efficieney  of  the  condensing 
apparatus,  or  the  quantity  of  gas  coudensed  ;  and  the  owner  or  agent  of  the  works  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act  unless  he  renders  to  the  said  in- 
spector or  sub-inspector  all  necessary  facilities  for  their  entry,  examination,  and  testing. 

10.  Every  inspector  and  sub-inspector  appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  such 
salary  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board  pí  Trade,  with  the  consent  of  the  commis- 
sioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 

11.  Every  person  who  wilfully  obstruets  any  inspector  or  sub-inspector  in  the  execu- 
tion  of  this  Act,  and  every  owner  of  any  alkali  work  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  afford  to 
the  inspector  or  sub-inspector  the  facilities  necessary  for  making  any  entry,  iuspection, 
examination,  or  testing  under  this  Act,  or  who  ueglects  or  wilfully  viólales  any  provisión 
of  this  Act,  for  the  neglect  or  violation  of  which  no  other  penalty  is  by  this  Act  imposed, 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  shall  for  every  such 
offence  incur  a  penalty  not  exceediug  ten  pounds. 

12.  The  inspector  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  in  every  year,  make  a  re- 
port  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  his  proceedings  during  the  preceding  year,  and 
a  copy  of  such  report  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

13.  Special  Rules. — The  owner  of  any  alkali  work  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  make,  alter,  or  repeal  special  rules  tor  the  guidance  of  such  of  his  workmen  as 
are  employed  in  any  process  causing  the  evolution  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  or  whose  duty  it 
is  to  attend  to  the  apparatus  used  in  the  condensation  of  that  gas,  and  may  annex  peual- 
ties  to  any  violation  of  such  rules,  so  that  no  penalty  exceeds  two  pounds  for  any  one 
offence.  A  printed  copy  of  the  special  rules  in  forcé  in  any  alkali  work  shall  be  given 
by  the  owner  of  the  work  to  every  person  working  or  employed  in  or  about  that  work 
affected  thereby. 

14.  Pencdties. — The  following  regulations  shall  be  enacted  with  respect  to  the  reco- 
very  in  England  of  penal ties  for  offences  other  than  offences  against  a  special  rule  : — 
Every  such  penalty  shall  be  recovered  by  action  in  the  county  court  having  jurisdiction 
in  the  distríct  in  which  the  alkali  works  are  sitúate  in  respect  of  which  the  penalty 
arises.  The  action  shall  be  biought,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  the  in- 
spector appointed  under  this  Act,  within  three  months  after  the  commission  of  the 
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offence,  and  f or  the  purposes  of  such  action  the  penalty  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  debt  due 
to  such  inspector.  The  plaintiff  in  any  action  for  a  penalty  under  this  Act  shall 
be  prcsumed  to  be  the  inspector  appointed  under  this  Act,  until  the  contrary  is 
proved  by  tbe  defendant.  The  Court  may,  upon  the  application  of  either  party, 
appoint  a  person  to  take  down  in  writing  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  and  may 
award  to  that  person  such  compensation  as  the  Court  tbinks  just.  The  araount  of  com- 
pensation  awarded  by  the  judge  shall  be  deemed  to  be  costs  in  the  cause.  If  either 
in  any  action  for  a  penalty  under  this  Act  feels  aggrieved  by  the  decisión  of  the 
in  point  of  law,  or  on  the  merits,  or  in  respect  of  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
any  evidence,  he  may  appeal  from  that  decisión  to  any  of  the  superior  courts  of  common 
law  at  "Westminster.  The  appeal  shall  be  in  the  forra  of  a  special  case  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  both  parties  or  their  attorneys,  and  if  they  cannot  agree,  to  be  settled  by 
the  judge  of  the  county  court  upon  the  application  of  the  parties  or  their  attorneys. 
The  court  of  appeal  may  draw  any  inferenccs  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  case  that  a 
jury  niight  draw  from  facts  stated  by  witnesses.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion,  all  the  enactments,  rules,  and  orders  relating  to  proceedings  in  actions  in  county 
courts,  and  to  enforcing  judgraents  in  county  courts,  and  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
county  court  judges,  and  to  the  conditions  of  such  appeals,  and  to  the  power  of  the 
superior  courts  on  such  appeals,  shall  apply  to  an  action  for  a  penalty  under  this  Act, 
and  to  an  appeal  from  such  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  action  and  appeal  re- 
lated  to  a  matter  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  Within  the  City  of  Lon- 
don  and  the  liberties  thereof  the  Sheriffs  Court,  established  by  a  local  Act  passed  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  seventy-one,  intituled  "  an 
Act  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  small  debts  and  demands  within  the  City  of  London 
and  the  liberties  thereof,"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  county  court  having  jurisdiction  in 
the  case. 

15.  In  Scotland  any  offence  under  this  Act,  with  the  exception  of  offences  against  a 
special  rule,  shall  be  prosecuted  at  the  instance  of  the  inspector,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  before  the  sheriff  or  sheriff  substituto  of  the  county  in  which  the 
offence  has  been  committed,  and  the  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  having  cognizance  of 
such  offence  may  award  costs  to  either  party,  and  may  sentence  the  off ender  to  imprison- 
ment  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  unless  the  penalty  and  costs  be  previously 
paid  ;  and  any  decisión  or  sentence  of  such  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  shall  be  subject  to 
review  and  appeal  according  to  law. 

16.  In  Ireland  all  penalties  incurred  under  this  Act,  with  the  exception  of  penalties 
against  a  special  rule,  may  be  recovered  by  civil  bilí  at  the  instance  of  the  inspector, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  appeal  directed  by 
an  Act  passed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  Her  Majesty,  chapter  fifty-seven, 
or  any  Act  or  Acts  amending  the  law  relating  to  civil  bilis. 

17.  All  penalties  recovered  under  this  Act,  except  in  respect  of  offences  against  a 
special  rule,  shall  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer  in  such  manner  as 
the  commissioners  of  the  Treasury  may  determine. 

18.  All  penalties  incurred  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  offence  against  a  special 
rule  may  be  recovered  summarily  in  England  and  Ireland  before  two  or  more  justices  ; 
as  to  England,  in  manner  directed  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  session  holden  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  chapter  forty-threc,  inti- 
tuled "  an  Act  to  facilítate  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  out 
of  sessions  within  England  and  Wales  with  respect  to  summary  convictions  and  orders," 
or  any  Act  amending  the  same  ;  as  to  Ireland,  in  manner  directed  by  the  Act  passed  in 
the  session  holden  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  chapter  ninety-three,  intituled  "  an  Act  to  consolídate  and  amend  the 
Acts  regulating  the  proceedings  of  petty  sessions,  and  the  duties  of  justices  of  the 
peace  out  of  quarter  sessions,  in  Ireland,"  or  any  Act  amending  the  same  ;  and  in  Scot- 
land, before  the  sheriff  or  two  justices  in  manner  directed  by  "  the  Railways  Clauses  Con- 
solidaron, Scotland,  Act,  1845,"  with  respect  to  penalties  imposed  by  that  Act  the  reco- 
very of  which  is  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

19.  This  Act  shall  continué  in  forcé  to  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred  and  sixty-eight,  and  no  longer. 

[iVote. — The  Coinmons'  amendments  to  this  Bill,  on  its  return  to  the  Upper  House, 
were  agreed  to,  with  the  exception  of  that  iinposing  penalties  upon  the  workinen  for 
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offences  against  the  Act,  which  was  rejected,  as  it  was  contended  that  the  master  alone 
should  be  liable ;  however,  on  the  return  of  the  Bill  to  the  Coinmons,  this  rejection  was 
not  agreed  to,  so  that  Bill  stands  as  it  was  amended  by  the  Commons.] 


A  BILL  INTITULED  AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  FALSE  REPRESENTATIONS 
AS  TO  GRANTS  OF  MEDALS  OR  CERTIFICATES  MADE  BY  THE  COM- 
MISSIONERS FOR  THE  EXHIBITIONS  OF  1851  AND  1862. 

(Presented  by  Lord  Somerhill.    Printed  20th  July,  1863.) 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  prevent  falso  representations  with  respect  to  grants  of 
medals  and  certificates  by  the  Coinmissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  and  the  Com- 
missioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862 :  be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Ma- 
jesty, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  s] ¿ritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows : — 

1.  If  any  trader  commits  any  of  the  offences  following ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1)  Falsely  represents  that  he  has  obtained  a  medal  or  certifícate  from  the  Exhibition 
Commissioners ; 

(2)  Falsely  represents  that  any  other  trader  has  obtained  a  medal  or  certifícate  from  the 
Exhibition  Commissioners ; 

(3)  Falsely  represents  that  any  article  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  has  been  made  by,  or  by 
any  process  invented  by,  a  person  who  has  obtained  in  respect  of  such  article  or 
process  a  medal  or  certifícate  from  the  Exhibition  Commissioners ; 

He  shall  incur  the  following  penalties  ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1)  For  the  first  offence  he  shall  forfeit  to  Her  Majesty  a  sum  not  exceeding  fivo 
pounds. 

(2)  For  any  subsequent  offence  ho  shall  forfeit  to  Her  Majesty  a  sum  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds,  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 

2.  In  proceedings  under  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  any  person 
has  sustamed  damage  by  the  false  representations  of  the  defendant.  In  proceedings 
under  this  Act  the  defendant  shall  be  deemed,  until  he  has  proved  the  contrary,  to  have 
known  the  falsehood  of  any  representation  made  by  him  that  has  been  proved  to  be 
false.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  in  any  proceedings  under  this  Act  to  set  out  any  copy  or 
facsímile  of  any  medal  or  certifícate. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  "  The  Exhibition  Commissioners  "  shall  mean  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851  and  the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862, 
or  either  of  such  bodies  of  commissioners.  The  term  "  defendant "  shall  mean  any  person 
against  whom  proceedings  may  be  taken  under  this  Act. 

4.  Offences  under  this  Act  may  be  prosecuted  summarily  in  England  and  Ireland  be- 
fore  two  justices ;  as  to  England,  in  manner  directed  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  session 
holden  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
chapter  forty-three,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  facilítate  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
justices  of  the  peace  out  of  sessions  within  England  and  Wales  with  respect  to  summary 
convictions  and  ordere,"  or  any  Act  amending  the  same  ;  as  to  Ireland,  in  manner  di- 
rected by  the  Act  passed  in  the  session  holden  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years  of 
the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  consolídate  and  amend 
the  Acts  regulating  the  proceedings  in  petty  sessions,  and  the  duties  of  justices  of  the 
peace  out  of  quarter  sessions,  in  Ireland,"  or  any  Act  amending  the  same.  In  Scotland, 
an  offence  against  this  Act  may  be  prosecuted  summarily  at  the  instance  of  the  procu- 
rator  fiscal  before  any  sheriff  or  before  any  two  justices  of  the  county,  or  before  the  ma- 
gistrates  or  any  pólice  magistrate  of  the  burgh  in  which  the  offence  was  committed. 

5.  No  provisión  of  this  Act  shall  take  away,  diminish,  or  prejudicially  affect  any  suit, 
process,  proceeding,  right,  or  remedy  which  any  person  may  be  entitled  to  at  law,  in 
equity,  or  otherwise  ;  ñor  exempt  or  excuse  any  person  from  answering  or  making  dísco- 
very  upon  examination  as  a  witness,  or  upon  interrogatorios  or  otherwise,  in  any  suit  or 
other  civil  proceeding :  Provided  always,  that  no  evidence,  statement,  or  discovery  which 
any  person  shall  be  compelled  to  give  or  make  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  agaiust 
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such  person  in  support  of  any  indictment  for  a  misdemeanour  at  comino n  law  or  other- 
wise,  or  of  any  proceeding  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
6.  This  Act  muy  be  citedfor  all  the  purposes  as  "  The  Exhibition  Medals  Act,  1863." 


ON  RADIATION  TIIROUGH  THE  EARTH'S  ATMOSPHERE. 

BT  JOHN  TTNDALL,  ESQ.,  P.R.8. 

{Read  at  a  Meeling  of  the  Roy  al  Institution  o/Oreat  Britain,  Friday,  Jan.  23, 1863.) 

Tfobody  evcr  obtained  the  idea  of  a  line  from  Euclid's  definition  that  it  is  length 
without  breadth.  The  idea  is  obtained  from  a  real  physical  line  drawn  by  a  peu  or 
pcncil,  and  therefore  possessing  width ;  the  idea  being  brought,  by  a  procesa  of  ab- 
straetion,  more  nearly  into  accordance  witb  the  conditions  of  the  definition.  So  also 
with  regard  to  physical  phenomena  ;  wo  must  help  ourselves  to  a  conception  of  the 
invisible  by  means  of  proper  ¡muges  derived  from  the  visible,  al'terwards  purilying  our 
conceptions  to  the  needful  extent.  Definiteness  of  conceptions,  even  though  at  some 
expense  to  delicacy,  is  of  the  greatest  utility  in  dealing  with  physical  phenomena. 
Indeed  it  may  be  qutstioned  whether  a  rnind  trained  in  physical  research  can  at  all 
enjoy  peace,  without  having  made  clear  to  itself  some  possible  way  of  conceiving  of 
those  operalions  which  lie  beyond  the  boundaries  of  aense,  and  in  which  sensible  phe- 
nomena origínate. 

When  we  speak  of  radiation  through  the  atmosphere,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  affix 
definite  physical  ideas,  both  to  the  term  atmosphere  and  the  term  radiation.  It  is  well 
known  that  our  atmosphere  is  mainly  composed  of  the  two  elementa  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen.  These  elenientary  atoms  may  be  tígured  as  small  spheres  scattered  thickly  in 
the  space  which  thickly  surrounds  the  earth.  They  constitute  about  Ü9¿  per  cent,  of 
the  atmosphere.  Mixed  with  these  atoms  we  haveothers  of  atotally  different  character  ; 
we  have  tlie  molecules,  or  atoraic  groups,  of  carbonic  acid,  of  ammonia,  and  of  aqueous 
vapour.  In  these  substances  diverse  atoms  have  coalesced  to  form  little  sy ítems  of 
atoms.  The  molecules  of  aqueous  vapour,  for  example,  consist  of  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen  united  to  one  of  oxygen  ;  and  they  mingle  as  little  triacls  among  the  monada  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  atoms  and  molecules  are  sepárate ;  but  in  what  sense  ?  They  are  sepárate 
from  each  othcr  in  the  sense  in  which  the  individual  fishes  of  a  shoal  are  sepárate. 
The  shoal  of  fish  is  embraced  by  a  common  médium,  which  connects  the  diíferent 
members  of  the  shoal,  and  renders  intercommunication  between  them  possible.  A 
médium  also  embraces  our  atoms ;  within  our  atmosphere  exista  a  secón d  and  a  finer 
atmosphere,  in  which  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  hang  like  suspended  graina. 
This  finer  atmosphere  un  i  tea  not  onlv"  atora  with  atom,  but  star  with  star ;  and  the 
light  ofall  suns,  and  of  all  stars,  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  music  propagated  through  this 
interstellar  air.  This  image  must  be  clearly  seized,  and  then  we  have  to  advanee  a 
step.  We  must  not  only  figure  our  atoms  suspended  in  this  médium,  but  we  must 
figure  them  vibrating  in  it.  In  this  motion  of  the  atoms  consista  what  we  cali  their 
heut.  "  What  is  heat  in  us,"  as  Locke  has  perfectly  expressed  it,  "is in  thebody  heated 
nothing  but  motion."  Well,  we  must  figure  this  motion  communieated  to  the  médium 
in  which  the  atoms  swing,  and  sent  in  ripples  through  it  with  inconceivable  velocity  to 
the  bounds  of  space.  Motion  in  this  form,  uncounected  with  ordinary  matter,  but  speod- 
ing  through  the  interstellar  médium,  receives  the  ñame  of  Radiaut  Heat ;  and  if  coui- 
petent  to  excite  the  nérvea  of  visión,  we  cali  it  Light. 

Aqueous  vapour  was  defined  to  be  invisible  gas.  Vapour  was  permitled  to  issue 
horizontally  with  considerable  forcé  from  a  tube  connected  with  a  small  boiler.  The 
track  of  the  cloud  of  condensed  steam  was  vividly  illuminated  by  the  electric  light. 
What  was  seen,  however,  was  not  vapour,  but  vapour  condensed  to  water,  tíeyor.d  the 
visible  end  of  the  jet  the  cloud  resolved  itself  into  true  vapour.  A  lamp  was  placed 
under  the  jet  at  various  pointa  ;  the  cloud  was  cut  sharply  ott*  at  that  point,  and  when 
the  fíame  was  placed  near  the  efflux  orifico  the  cloud  entirely  disappeared.  The  heat 
of  the  lamp  completely  preveuted  precipitation.  This  same  vapour  was  condensed  and 
congealed  on  the  sur  face  of  a  vessel  containing  a  freezing  mixture,  from  which  it  was 
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scraped  in  quantitics  sufficient  to  form  a  small  snowball.  The  beam  of  the  electrio 
lamp,  moreover,  was  sent  through  a  large  receiver  placed  on  an  air-putnp.  A  single 
stroke  of  the  pump  caused  the  preeipitation  of  tho  aqueous  vapour  within,  which 
became  beautifully  illuminated  by  the  beam  ;  while,  upon  a  aereen  behind,  a  richly- 
coloured  halo,  due  to  diffraction  by  the  little  cloud  within  the  receiver,  ílashed  forth. 

The  waves  of  heat  speed  from  our  earth  through  our  atmosphere  towarda  space. 
These  waves  dash  in  their  passage  against  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and 
against  the  molccules  of  aqueous  vapour.  Thinly  seattered  as  these  latter  are,  we 
might  naturally  think  meanly  of  them  as  barriers  to  the  waves  of  heat.  We  might 
imagine  that  the  wide  spaees  between  the  vapour  molecules  would  be  an  open  door  lor 
the  passage  of  the  undulations ;  and  that  if  those  waves  were  at  all  iutercepted,  it  would 
be  by  the  substances  which  form  9üJ  per  cent,  of  the  whole  atmosphere.  Three  or 
four  years  ago,  however,  it  was  found  by  the  speaker  that  this  small  inodicum  of  aque- 
ous vapour  intercepted  fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  heat  stopped  by  the  whole  of  the 
air  in  which  it  was  difTused.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  dry  air  then  experi- 
mented  which  was  not  perfectly  puro,  and  that  the  purer  the  air  became,  the  more  it 
approached  the  character  of  a  vacuum,  and  the  greater,  by  coraparison,  became  the 
action  of  the  aqueous  vapour.  The  vapour  was  found  to  act  with  30,  40,  50,  60,  70 
times  the  energy  of  the  air  in  which  it  was  diflused ;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained 
that  the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  air  which  Glled  the  Koyal  Institution  theatre,  during 
the  delivery  of  the  disconrse,  absorbed  UO  or  100  times  the  quantity  of  radiant  heat 
which  was  absorbed  by  the  main  body  of  the  air  of  the  room. 

Looking  at  the  single  atoms,  for  every  200  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  there  is  about 
one  of  aqueous  vapour.  This  one,  then,  is  eighty  times  more  powerful  than  the  200  ; 
and  . henee,  comparing  a  6Íngle  atom  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen  with  a  single  atom  of  aque- 
ous vapour,  we  may  infer  that  the  action  of  the  latter  i>  16,000  times  that  of  the  former. 
This  was  a  vory  astonishing  rcsult,  and  it  naturally  excited  opposition,  based  on  the 
philosophic  reluctance  to  accept  a  result  so  grave  in  consequeuces  before  testing  it  to 
th  •  uttenuost.  From  such  opposition  a  discovery,  if  it  be  worth  the  ñame,  emerges 
with  its  Obre  strengl hened ;  as  the  human  character  gathers  forcé  from  the  hcalthy 
antagonisms  of  active  Ufe.  It  was  urged,  that  tho  result  was  on  the  face  of  it  impro- 
bable ;  that  there  were,  moreover,  many  ways  of  accounting  for  it,  without  ascnbing 
so  enormous  a  comparativo  action  to  aqueous  vapour.  lor  example,  the  cylinder 
which  contained  the  air  in  which  these  experiments  were  made,  was  stopped  at  its  ends 
bv  platee  of  rocksalt,  on  account  of  their  transpareney  to  radiant  heat.  Rocksalt  is 
hygroscopic ;  it  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  a  layer  of  brine  readily 
forms  on  t  he  surface  of  a  píate  of  rocksalt ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  brine  is  very 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  heat.  Illuminating  a  polished  plato  of  salt  by  the  electrio 
lamp,  and  casting,  by  moans  of  a  leus,  a  magmfied  image  of  the  píate  upon  a  screen, 
the  speaker  breathed  through  a  tube  for  a  moment  on  the  salt ;  brilliant  colours  of  thin 
platea  (soap-bubble  colours)  flashed  forth  immediately  upon  the  screen — these  being 
caused  by  the  film  of  moisture  which  overspread  the  salt.  Such  a  film,  it  was  con- 
tended, is  formed  when  undried  air  is  sent  into  the  cylinder ;  it  was,  therefere,  the 
absorption  of  a  layer  of  brine  which  was  measured,  instead  of  the  absorption  of  aqueous 
vapour. 

This  objection  was  met  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  by  showing  that  the  platea  of  salt 
when  subjected  to  the  strictest  examination  show  no  trace  of  a  film  of  moisture. 
Secondly,  by  abolishing  the  plates  of  salt  altogether,  and  obtaining  the  same  resulta 
in  a  cylinder  open  at  both  ends. 

It  was  next  surmised  that  the  effect  was  due  to  the  impurity  of  the  London  air, 
and  the  suspended  carbón  partidos  were  pointed  to  as  the  cause  of  the  opacity  to 
radiant  heat.  This  objection  was  met  by  bringing  air  from  Hyde  Park,  Hampstead 
lleath,  Primrose  Hül,  Epsom  Downs,  a  field  near  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
St.  Catherine's  Down,  and  the  sea-beach  near  Black  Gang  Chine.  The  aqueous 
vapour  of  the  air  from  these  localities  intercepted  at  least  seventy  times  the  ainount 
of  radiant  heat  absorbed  by  the  air  in  which  the  vapour  was  ditt'used.  Experiments 
made  with  smoky  air  proved  that  the  suspended  smoke  of  the  atmosphere  of  West 
London,  even  when  an  east  wind  pours  over  it  the  smoke  of  the  city,  exerts  only  a 
fraction  of  the  destructivo  powers  exercised  by  the  transparent  aud  impalpable  aqueous 
vapour  ditíused  in  the  air. 
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The  cylinder  which  contained  the  air  through  which  the  calorific  rays  passed  was 
polished  within,  and  the  rays  which  struck  the  interior  surface  were  reflected  frora  it 
to  the  thermo-electric  pile  which  measured  the  radiation.  The  following  objection 
was  raised : — You  permit  moist  air  to  enter  your  cylinder  ;  a  portion  of  this  moisture 
is  condensed  as  a  liquid  film  upon  the  interior  surface  of  your  tube ;  its  reflective 
power  is  thereby  ditninished  ;  less  heat  therefore  reaches  the  pile,  and  you  incorrectly 
ascribe  to  the  absorption  of  aqueous  vapour  an  eflect  which  is  really  due  to  diniinished. 
reílection  of  the  interior  surface  of  your  cylinder. 

But  why  should  the  aqueous  vapour  so  condense  ?  The  tube  within  is  warmer 
than  the  air  without,  and  against  its  inner  surface  the  rays  of  heat  are  impinging. 
Tliere  can  be  no  tcndency  to  condensation  under  such  circumstances.  Further,  let 
five  inches  of  undried  air  be  sent  into  the  tubo, — that  is,  one-sixth  of  the  amount 
which  it  can  contain.  These  five  inches  produce  their  proportionate  absorption.  The 
driest  day,  on  the  driest  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  would  make  no  approach  to 
the  dryness  of  our  cylinder  when  it  contains  only  five  inches  of  air.  Make  it  10,  15, 
20,  25,  30  inches :  you  obtain  an  absorption  exactly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
vapour  present.  It  is  next  to  a  physical  impossibility  that  this  could  be  the  case  if 
the  eflect  were  due  to  condensation.  But  lest  a  doubt  should  linger  in  the  mind,  not 
only  were  the  plates  of  rocksalt  abolished,  but  the  cylinder  itself  was  dispensed  with. 
Humid  air  was  displaced  by  dry,  and  dry  air  by  humid  in  the  free  atmosphere  ;  the 
absorption  of  the  aqueous  vapour  was  here  manifest,  as  in  all  the  other  cases. 

No  doubt,  therefore,  can  exist  of  the  extraordinary  opacity  of  this  substanoe  to  the 
rays  of  obscure  heat ;  and  particularly  such  rays  as  are  emitted  by  the  earth  after  it 
has  been  warnied  by  the  sun.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  terrestrial  radiation  from  the  soil  of  England  is  stopped  within  ten  feet  of .  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  This  one  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  the  immense  influonce  which 
this  newly-discovered  property  of  aqueous  vapours  must  exert  on  the  phenomena  of 
meteorology. 

This  aqueous  vapour  is  a  blanket  more  necessary  to  the  vegetable  Ufe  of  England 
than  clothing  is  to  man.  Remove  for  a  single  summer-night  the  aqueous  vapour  from 
the  air  which  overspreads  this  country,  and  you  would  assuredly  destroy  every  plant 
capable  of  being  destroyed  by  a  freezing  temperature.  The  warmth  of  our  fields  and 
gardens  would  pour  itself  unrequited  into  space,  and  the  sun  would  rise  upon  an 
ísland  held  fast  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost.  The  aqueous  vapour  constitutes  a  local 
dam,  by  which  the  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface  is  deepened  :  the  dam,  however, 
finally  overflows,  and  we  give  to  space  all  that  we  receive  from  the  sun. 

The  sun  mises  the  vapours  of  the  equatorial  ocean ;  thcy  rise,  but  for  a  time  a 
vapour  screen  spreads  above  and  around  thom.  But  the  higher  they  rise,  the  more 
they  come  into  the  presence  of  puré  space,  and  when,  by  their  levity,  they  ha  ve 
penetrated  the  vapour  screen,  which  lies  cióse  to  the  earth's  surface,  what  must  occur  ? 

It  has  been  said  that,  compared  atom  for  atom,  tho  absorption  of  an  atom  of 
aqueous  vapour  is  16,000  times  that  of  air.  ííow  the  power  to  absorb  and  the  power 
to  radíate  are  perfectly  reciprocal  and  proportional.  The  atom  of  aqueous  vapour  will 
therefore  radíate  with  1<>,000  times  the  energy  of  an  atom  of  air.  Imagine  then  this 
powerful  radiant  in  the  presence  of  space,  and  with  no  screen  above  it  to  check  its 
radiation.  Into  space  it  pours  its  heat,  clúlls  itself,  condenses,  and  the  tropical  tor- 
rents  are  the  conscquence.  The  expansión  of  the  air,  no  doubt,  also  refrigerates  it ; 
but  in  accounting  for  those  deluges,  the  chilüng  of  the  vapour  by  its  own  radiation 
must  play  a  most  important  part.  The  rain  quits  the  ocean  as  vapour ;  it  returns  to 
it  as  water.  How  are  the  vast  stores  of  heat  set  free  by  the  change  from  the  vaporo us 
to  the  liquid  condition  disposed  of  ?  Doubtless  in  great  part  they  are  wasted  by  radia- 
tion into  space.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  cumuli  of  our  latitudes.  The  warmed 
air,  charged  with  vapour,  rises  in  columns,  so  as  to  penétrate  the  vapour  screen  which 
hugs  the  earth  ;  in  the  presence  of  space,  the  head  of  each  pillar  wastes  its  heat  by 
radiation,  condenses  to  a  cumulus,  which  constitutes  tho  visible  capital  of  an  invisible 
column  of  saturated  air. 

Numberless  other  meteorological  phenomena  receive  their  solution,  by  reference  to 
the  radiant  and  absorbent  properties  of  aqueous  vapour.  It  is  the  absence  of  this 
screen,  and  the  consequent  copious  waste  of  heat,  that  causes  mountains  to  be  so  much 
chilled  when  the  sun  is  withdrawn.    Ite  absence  in  Central  Asia  renders  the  winter 
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there  almost  unendurable ;  in  Sahara  the  dryness  of  the  air  is  sometimea  such,  that 
though  during  the  day  "  the  aoil  is  fire  and  the  wind  is  flame,"  the  chill  at  night  is 
painful  to  bear.  In  Australia,  also,  the  therniometrie  range  is  enormous,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  this  qualifying  agent.  A  clear  day,  and  a  dry  air,  raoreover,  are 
very  diñerent  things.  The  atniosphere  may  possess  great  visual  clearness,  while  it  is 
charged  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  on  such  occasions  great  chilling  cannot  oecur  by 
terrestrial  radiation.  Sir  John  Leslie  and  others  have  been  perplexed  by  the  varying 
indications  of  their  instrumenta  on  days  equally  bright, — but  all  these  anomalies  are 
completely  accounted  for  by  referonce  to  this  newly- discovered  property  of  transparent 
aqueous  vapour.  Its  presence  would  check  the  earth's  loss  ;  ita  absenco,  without  sen- 
sibly  altering  the  transparency  of  the  air,  would  open  wide  a  door  for  the  escape  of 
the  earth's  heat  into  infinitude. 


MISCELLANEA. 

Poisoning  by  Essential  Oil  of  Almox&ds. — At  the  Leeds  Town  ITall,  May  26th, 
before  Mr.  Blackbura,  Coroner,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  boy  nine  years  of 
age,  named  Josiah  Anderson,  who  lived  with  his  parents  in  St.  Peter's  Square.  The  boy's 
fathcr  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  but  about  four  months  ago  he  opened  a  shop  in  Kirk- 
gate  for  the  sale  of  confectionery.  Mrs.  Anderson  applied  to  Mr.  Topham,  druggist, 
U4,  Eirkgate,  for  some  "  flavour  "  for  the  confectionery,  and  she  s  ta  tes  that  he  recora- 
ínended  her  to  have  "  almond  flavour."  She  purchased  half  an  ounce,  and  not  being  in- 
forraed  by  Mr.  Topham  that  it  was  poison,  or  that  she  was  to  use  it  with  great  caution, 
she  applied  it  as  she  thought  fit.  The  business  did  not  pay,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was 
given  up.  At  that  time  there  was  a  portion  of  the  "  almond  flavour  "  in  the  bottle,  and 
she  put  it,  with  other  bottles,  in  a  hole  in  the  wall.  On  Saturday  evening,  May  23rd, 
about  seven  o'clock,  Mrs.  Anderson  smelt  the  liquid,  and  on  questioning  the  deceased,  as- 
certained  that  he  had  taken  w  just  a  taste."  She  had  never  heard  of  **  almond  flavour  " 
before  it  was  recommended  to  her  by  the  druggist,  and  not  being  aware  that  it  was 
poison,  she  took  but  little  notice  of  the  affair.  The  boy  afterwards  went  to  play,  and 
subsequently  had  his  tea ;  but  about  nine  o'clock  he  was  taken  seriously  ill.  Mr.  John 
Walter  Ilopkins,  surgeon,  was  sent  for,  and  he  discovered  that  the  boy  had  been  poisoned 
with  essential  oil  of  almonds.  He  administered  an  emetic  and  the  usual  remedies,  but 
the  boy  became  insensible,  and  died  about  ono  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  Mr. 
Hopkins  stated  that  if  he  had  been  called  in  earlier  he  might  have  saved  the  boy's  life, 
but  his  parents  were  not  aware  that  the  liquid  he  had  taken  was  poison,  aHd  as  soon  as 
the  illness  manifested  itself  medical  aid  was  obtained.  Mr.  Topham  said  he  did  not  re- 
commend  the  "  almond  flavour "  to  the  deceased's  mother,  though  he  believed  he  had 
sold  it  to  her.  He  did  not  tell  her  it  was  poison,  or  label  the  bottle  with  the  word 
"  poison  ñor  did  he  give  her  any  instructions  as  to  its  use.  They  sold  it  indiscrimi- 
nately  to  any  one,  confectioners  or  others,  and  it  was  not  usual  to  label  it.  The  jury 
strongly  censured  Mr.  Topham  for  so  carelessly  disposing  of  poison,  and  condemned  the 
practice  of  selling  poison  without  distinctly  labelling  the  bottle,  and  Mr.  Topham  pro- 
mised  that  for  the  future  he  would  label  the  bottles  with  the  word  "  poison."  A  verdict 
of  M  Accidental  death  "  was  returned. — Leeds  Mercury,  May  27 th. 

Accidental  Poisoning  by  Arsenic. — A  number  of  persons  have  been  taken  se- 
riously ill  at  Bradford,  in  consequence  of  taking  arsenic  mixed  in  cream  of  tartar,  which 
was  sold  at  a  druggist's  shop  in  that  town.  On  Monday,  May  18th,  two  young  women, 
named  Mary  Aun  and  Elizabeth  Johnson,  of  the  respective  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty, 
residing  with  their  father,  William  Johnson,  woolcomber,  123,  Waddington's  Yard, 
Wakefield  Road.  were  taken  seriously  ill.  Several  other  members  of  the  faraily  were 
also  affected.  Dr.  Lodge  was  called  in,  and  he  found  the  young  women  suffering  from 
having  taken  poison,  and  was  informed  that  they  had  taken  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  magnesia,  the  former  of  which  had  been  purchased  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Potter,  a 
druggist,  in  Bridge  Street,  Bradford.  Dr.  Lodge  and  his  assistant  Dr.  Lee  applied  the 
stomach-pump  to  the  sufferers,  and  subsequently  discovered,  on  an  analysis  of  the 
mixture,  as  well  as  of  the  fluid  ejected  from  the  stomachs,  that  both  were  largely  im- 
pregnated  with  arsenic.  An  analysis  was  also  made  by  Dr.  Brown  of  the  mixturé  and 
some  of  the  contenta  of  the  stomach,  with  the  same  result.  The  circumstance  was  re- 
poned to  Mr.  Grauhan,  the  chief  constable,  on  Tuesday,  May  19th,  and  he  iininediately 
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instituted  an  inquiry  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  either  tho  cream  of  tartar  or  the  mag- 
nesia contained  arsenic.  He  was  unable  to  d  scover  that  either  contained  poisnn  ;  the 
magnesia,  bought  at  another  place,  was  certainly  quite  puré,  and  the  creum  of  tartar, 
which  Mr.  Potter  had  in  his  possession,  was  certainly  also  puré,  as  found  on  analysis  of 
both.  The  presence  of  arsenic  could  not,  when  subjected  to  the  test,  be  detected  in 
samples  of  cream  of  tartar  which  were  obtaiued  f»-om  his  premises,  and  it  was  sug- 
gested  that  probably  the  bottle  which  contained  the  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
magnesia  might  previously  have  contained  arsenic.  The  matter  remained  shrouded  in 
mystery  up  to  Saturday  last.  On  Thursday  two  persons,  Mrs.  Simpson  and  her  son,  a 
young  man  residing  in  Croft  Street,  Bradford,  were  taken  suddenly  ill.  Dr.  Lodge  was 
called  in,  and  he  found  they  were  suffering  from  the  same  symptoms  of  arsenical  poison- 
ing.  They  had  both  taken  cream  of  tartar,  and  a  portion  of  the  ingredient  was  still 
preserved  in  the  paper  bought  of  Mr.  Potter,  and  still  labelled  with  his  ñame.  The  cream 
of  tartar  was  analysed  by  Dr.  Lodge,  and  then  by  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Goyder  respec- 
tively,  and  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic.  In  order  to  make  the  result 
complete  and  satisfactory,  ten  grains  of  the  cream  of  tartar  was  given  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Rira- 
mington,  analytical  chemist,  and  after  an  analysis,  he  reported  that  the  cream  of  tartar 
contained  arsenic  to  the  extent  of  about  20  per  cent.  Further  inquiry  of  Mr.  Potter  led  to 
the  discovery  that  on  Tuesday,  when  Mr.  Grauhan  inquired,  he  had  brought  into  use  in 
his  shop  a  new  6upply  of  creara  of  tartar,  and  that  the  cream  of  tartar  sold  on  Saturday 
week  to  the  family  of  Johnson,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Simpson,  belonged  to  a  quantity 
(7  lbs.)  which  had  been  sold  off  on  Tuesday.  He  was,  of  course,  quite  unconscious  that 
it  contained  arsenic,  and  said  that  it  must  have  been  impregnated  therewith  when  sent 
to  him  from  the  wholesale  house  from  which  he  received  it.  We  have  been  infonned 
that  the  wholesale  house  alluded  to  deny  that  the  mistake  occurred  with  them.  Mr. 
Grauhan,  the  chief  constable,  at  once  sent  a  tclegram  to  the  pólice  authorities  of  the 
town  whence  the  cream  of  tartar  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Potter,  requesting  them  to 
v isi  t  the  establishment,  and  seize  any  cream  of  tartar  they  might  have  in  stock  ;  and  also 
had  printed  a  placard  for  distribution  through  the  West  Riding,  waming  the  public  against 
the  use  of  any  cream  of  tartar  purchased  at  Mr.  Potter's  since  the  25th  of  April,  the  day 
on  which  the  7  lbs.  of  poisoued  cream  of  tartar  was  received  and  offered  for  sale.  Many 
persons  were  taken  ill ;  but  no  fatal  case  has  occurred. 

Deaths  from  Chloroform. — An  inquest  has  been  held  by  Dr.  Lankester,  at  Pad- 
dington,  on  the  body  of  Selina  Augusta  Lord,  a  domestic  servant,  who  had  gone  to 
Mr.  Goddard,  surgeon,  for  the  purpose  of  having  chloroform  administered  previous  to 
a  surgical  opcration.  Tho  chloroform  was  administered  by  Dr.  Stuples,  of  Seymour 
Street,  who  stated  that  he  had  given  it  in  numerous  cases  during  many  ycars,  without 
a  single  fatal  case.  Forty  minims,  afterwards  increased  to  sixty  minims,  were  adminis- 
tered on  a  handkerchief,  when  the  head  was  observed  to  fall  on  one  side,  and  the 
breathing  ceased  suddenly.  Deceased  was  a  very  nervous,  hysterical  woman.  The  co- 
roner  observed  that  the  chloroform  appeared  to  have  been  administered  with  special 
care.  '  Ycrdict :  "  Accidental  death  from  the  mortal  effeets  of  a  dose  of  chloroform." 

An  inquest  has  been  held  at  King's  Coliege  Hospital,  on  John  Lawrence,  aged 
thirty-eignt,  who  died  from  the  effeets  of  chloroform.  Mr.  Fergusson,  surgeon, 
said  he  had  performed  an  opcration  on  the  deceased  in  January  last,  when  he  used 
chloroform  successfully.  In  the  present  instance  it  was  administered  in  his  pre- 
sence, by  one  of  the  pupils,  with  the  utmost  care  and  caution.  He  took  it  at  first 
without  any  particular  syaiptoms.  He  afterwards  became  a  little  incoherent,  and  was 
convulsed.  He  was  then  allowed  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air.  The  chloroform  was  again 
administered,  the  convulsivo  action  still  continuing,  when  suddenly  he  ceased  to  breathe. 
The  usual  remedies  to  resuscitate  him  were  used,  but  in  vain.  He  never  offered  any 
objection  to  the  chloroform  in  his  presence.  He  was  satisfied  the  chloroform  was  the 
same  in  quantity  and  strength,  and  used  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  forraer  occasion. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  "That  the  deceased  died  from  chloroform  properly  ad- 
ministered." 

Another  case  has  occurred  at  Westminster  Hospital,  where  an  inquest  has  been  held 
by  Mr.  Bedford,  coroner,  on  the  body  of  Jesse  Robert  G.  Haile,  aged  thirty,  who  died 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  ;  administered  previous  to  the  removal  of  one  of  his 
fingere,  by  Mr.  Holt,  the  house-surgeon.  It  was  some  time  before  deceased  was  fairly 
under  the  influence  of  the  chloroform,  when  suddenly  the  pulse  ceased  and  the  face 
became  discoloured.   Artificial  respiration  and  galvanism  were  tried  for  a  considerable 
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time  without  success.  It  was  found  on  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  that 
both  lungs  were  in  a  very  unhealthy  state,  and  there  was  fatty  degeneration  of  the  hcart; 
and  it  was  thought  the  shock  of  an  operation  would  have  been  mure  dangerous  than  the 
chloroform.  The  jury  returned  the  following  verdict •"  That  the  deceased  died  from 
chlorofonn  administered  in  a  proper  manner,  previous  to  the  amputation  of  the  finger, 
which  had  been  injured  by  accident." 

Alleged  Death  from  Ar  sen  i  cal  Paper  Han  pin  g-s. — Mr.  Carttar  held  an  in- 
qnest  on  Wednesday,  May  27,  at  the  Prince  Alfred  Tavern,  riumstead.  on  Thomas  üed- 
man,  aged  five  years.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  deceastd  expired  somewhat 
suddenl y,  and  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  two  other  children  of  the 
same  family  in  a  room  the  walls  of  which  had  recently  been  covered  with  green  paper, 
Dr.  Wise  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  in  his  opinión  the  dcceased  had  been  poisoned 
by  inhaling  the  arsenic  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  green  paper.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  to  that  effect 

Suicide  by  Pruasic  Acid. — On  Saturday,  May  30th,  Josepli  Medway,  aged  twenty- 
two,  a  medical  student,  lately  residing  in  Penton  Street,  Kennington,  committed  suicide 
by  swallowing  a  quantity  of  prussic  acid.  It  appears  that  the  deceased  left  home  in  his 
usual  spirits  on  Friday,  and  returned  at  half-past  eight,  and,  having  procured  a  light,  he 
proceeded  to  his  bedroom.  Not  making  his  appearance,  the  bedroom  door  was  forced, 
when  he  was  found  lying  on  the  bed,  dead. 

Suicide  by  Arsenic— An  inquest  has  been  held  at  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  Ta- 
vern, Thomas  Street,  Hackney  Boad,  on  Eliza  Robinson,  aged  eighteen.  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Robinson  said  that  deceased  was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  a  young  man,  when 
he  unexpectedly  died  about  six  weeks  ago.  Deceased  was  much  attached  to  him,  and 
his  death  seen.ed  almost  to  make  her  di^tracted.  On  Sunday  evening,  May  31st,  witness 
noticed  that  she  was  ill  and  retching,  but  she  did  not  say  what  was  the  matter.  At  five 
o'clock  the  next  morning  she  confes«-ed  that  she  had  taken  arsenic.  Witness  ran  for  a 
doctor,  but  before  he  could  arrive  she  expired.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  44  Tem- 
porary  insanity." 

Accidental  Poisoning  by  Oxalic  Acid.41 — (Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  June  13th  ; 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn.)  Farrell  t».  Poünd.  Mr.  Mills,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  F. 
H.  Lewis  appeared  for  the  plaintiff ;  Mr.  Huddleston,  Q.C..  and  Mr.  Prentice  were  for  the 
defendant.  This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  widow  of  a  labouring  man.  of  7,  Poole's 
Place,  Gray's  Inn  Lañe,  against  a  chemist  and  druggist  carrying  on  business  in  Leather 
Lañe,  Holborn,  to  recover  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  earning,  in  constant  employment, 
a  guinea  per  week.  It  appeared  that  the  deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  salts  and 
senna ;  and  on  Saturday  night,  the  23rd  of  August,  he  and  his  wife,  on  returning  from 
marketing,  went  into  the  defendaut's  shop,  and  asked  for  one  penuyworth  of  salts  and 
one  pennyworth  of  senna.  They  were  served  with  two  packets;  but  on  reaching  home 
the  plaintiff  discovered  that  one  packet  did  not  contain  senna.  and  to  all  appearance  the 
contento  of  each  were  salts.  She  went  back  with  both,  but  the  shop  was  closed,  and  her 
husband,  on  her  return,  thinking  both  packets  were  salts,  said  he  would  take  one  of  them. 
The  plaintiff  gave  the  smallest  packet,  and  her  husband  became  very  ill,  sick,  and  purged, 
and  in  tqn  minutes  expired.  It  was  then  discovered  that  he  hud  been  poisoned,  aud  that 
the  packet  contained  oxalic  acid.  The  other  packet  was  really  Epsom  salts,  and  although 
the  papers  had  printed  upon  them  44  Epsom  salts  "  and  4*  Oxalic  acid — Poison  "  respec- 
tively,  neither  husband  ñor  wife  could  read,  and  henee  the  lamentable  mistake.  On  the 
part  of  the  defendant,  it  was  suggested  that  the  poison  was  not  supplied  from  Mr. 
Pound's  shop ;  but  it  carne  out  in  the  course  of  the  trial  that  on  the  day  after  the  death 
the  defendaut's  attention  was  called  to  the  unused  packet  beinjr  labelled  with  his  ñame 
and  address ;  and  the  learned  judge,  in  summing  up,  said  it  was  a  great  pity  defendaut's 
counsel  should  have  been  instructed  to  suggest  that  Mrs.  Farrell  was  untruthful  and  iu- 
aecurate  when  she  said  she  had  purchased  the  packets  at  defendaut's  shop,  while  it  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  defendant,  and  quite  clear,  that  she  was  correct  in  that  state- 
raent.  It  was  also  suggested,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiff  had  con- 
tríbuted  to  the  death  by  her  own  negligence,  as  she  must  have  taken  up  a  packet  of 
oxalic  acid  intended  for  another  customer,  instead  of  the  packet  of  senna  with  which  she 


*  The  particulars  of  this  case  wül  be  found  in  our  number  for  October  laat,  page  186. 
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was  served ;  but  Mr.  Pound  admitted  that  no  customer  afterwards  carne  to  him  to  say 
that  he  or  she  had  asked  for  oxalic  acid  and  received  a  packet  of  senna,  which  they  did 
not  want.  Then  it  was  urged  that  Mrs.  Farrell  onght  to  have  noticed  that  the  two 
packets  were  not  wrapped  in  the  same  coloured  paper.  Bnt  the  learned  judge  observed, 
ín  summing  up,  that  it  was  rather  too  much  to  expect  this  poor  woman  to  remember,  at 
a  distance  perhaps  of  twelve  months,  that  the  last  time  she  bought  salts  and  senna  of  Mr. 
Pound  they  were  served  to  her  in  wrappers  precisely  similar.  The  jury,  without  hesita- 
tion,  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff—  Damages  £100. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  NELIGAN,  OF  DUBLIN. 
We  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Neligan,  which  occurred  on  Thurs- 
day,  the  23rd  of  July,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Neligan  had  attained  to 
a  high  position  in  his  profession  ;  he  was  the  author  of  a  popular  work  on  *  Medicines, 
their  Uses  and  Mode  of  Administration.'  He  had  contributed  severa!  articles  to  this 
Journal,  and  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Jury  in  Class  2,  Section  B.,  "  Medical  and  Phar* 
maceutical  Products  and  Processes,"  at  the  International  Exhibition  last  year. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Progress  of  Ophthalmic  Süroery,  from  the  Inventioh  of  the  Ophthalmo- 
scope  (in  1851)  üp  to  the  Present  Ttme.  Beino  an  Oration  Delivered  before 
the  North  London  Mebical  Society  ox  Febrüart  11,  1863.  By  John  Zachariah 
Laurence,  F.R.C.S.,  etc.  London :  Printed  by  Henry  Mitchener,  Eversholt  Street. 
1863. 

The  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences:  January  to  June,  1863. 
London :  John  Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street.  Edinburgh :  Maclachlan  and  Co. 
Dublin :  Fannin  and  Co. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Patent  Medicine  Licewce. — We  remitid  our  reAders  that  this  licence  expires  on  the  Ist 
of  Scptember,  and  must  be  renewed  within  one  month  fn,m  that  time. 

Wantcd  copies  of  the  May,  June,  July,  and  August  numbers  of  the  Journal,  1852, 
for  which  the  publishing  price  will  be  paid  by  Mr.  Bremridge,  17,  Bloomsbury  Sanare' 
W.C. 

A  Constant  Reader  (Oxford). — We  are  not  aware  that  beer  made  from  sugar  in 
place  of  malt  is  always  "  cloudy."  When  such  is  the  case,  the  beer  should  be  fmed  with 
a  little  isinglass. 

B.  W.  (Torpoint). — The  dose  of  santonine  is  generally  from  one  to  five  grains.  We 
know  of  no  easier  method  of  preparing  it  than  that  referred  to. 

C.  W.  S.  (Camden  Town)  wishes  for  the  formula  for  "  Danns'  mixture  for  bowel 
complaints,"  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

Art7  Desperandum  (Wales). — Re-distillation  will  effect  the  object. 
A.  B.  (Dover). — The  terms  are  synonymous. 

A  Member  (Cannarthen).— Amber  is  rather  difficult  of  solution,  and  requires  to  be 
previously  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  over  a  clear  red  Cre,  till  it  softens.  Drying  linseed  oiL, 
previously  heated,  is  now  to  be  poured  in  and  well  stirred,  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
cunees  to  one  pound  of  amber.  After  the  incorporaron  is  complete,  and  the  liquid 
slightly  cooled,  a  Dound  of  oil  of  turpentine  should  be  added.  See  also  üre's  4  Dic- 
tionary  of  Arta,  Manufactures,  etc.' 

J.  E.  O.  (Aberdare)  is  thanked  for  the  "curiosity  in  pharmacy." 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates  respecting  the  transmission  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Bremridge,  Secretary,  17 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Advertisements  (uot  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Burling- 
ton Street.    Other  Communications  to  the  Editora,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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THE  QUALIFICATION  REQUIRED  AND  THE  CONTROL  TO 

BE  EXERC1SED. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  at  least  as  far  as  outward  demonstration  goes, 
chemists  and  druggists  of  all  classes  now  agree  in  advocating  the  association  of 
membere  of  their  trade  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  their  coraraon  in- 
teresé, for  the  elevation  of  their  social  position,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
technical  and  scientific  knowledge  involvea  in  their  professional  occupations,  and 
for  the  fulfilment  of  conditions  required  for  the  public  good.  These  objects 
ha  ve  for  many  years  received  a  practical  recognition  and  support  frora  the  niem- 
bera  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  who  have  devoted  time  and  talents  and 
pecuniary  means  of  no  small  araount  in  carrying  them  into  effect  and  recom- 
mending  them  to  the  favourable  notice  of  their  brethren  throughout  every  part 
of  the  country. 

That  much  good  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  thus  made  no  ono  will  deny. 
The  members  of  the  drug-trade  (we  use  the  term  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense)  are,  as  a  body,  better  qualihed  for  their  occupatious,  they  oceupy  a  higher 
social  position,  and  they  are  more  generally  recognized  as  an  important  link 
between  the  patieut  and  the  medical  prescriber,  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Ñor 
is  this  improvement  confined  to  those  with  whom  it  originated  and  who  have 
been  the  principal  agents  in  promoting  it.  The  public  advocacy  of  pharmaceu- 
tical education  which  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  nover  failed  to  promúlgate, 
and  the  liberal  nieans  for  imparting  pharmaceutical  knowledge  which  that  Society 
has  establishod  and  maintained  at  so  great  a  cost,  have  indirectly  as  well  as  by 
direct  means  contributed  to  a  general  advancement  in  pharmaceutical  learn- 
ing.  Even  those  who  have  refused  to  admit  the  importance  of  the  measures 
adopted,  or  to  support  the  means  by  which  improved  education  has  been  pro- 
vided  for  pharmaceutical  practitioners,  have  nevertheless  been  compelled,  from 
very  shame,  to  keep  pace,  to  some  extent  at  least,  with  the  general  advance- 
ment. The  improvement  that  has  taken  place  cannot,  therefore,  be  estimated 
by  comparing  the  qualifications  of  the  supporters  of  the  improved  system  with 
those  of  others,  ñor  even  by  observing  the  efficieucy  with  which  the  duties  of  a 
pharmaceutical  establishment  are  pérformed  by  those  engaged  in  it,  for  a  higher 
class  and  greater  extent  of  knowledge  are  required  now  thau  were  formerly. 
The  large  number  of  new  remedies  that  have  been  introduced  cali  for  the  exercise 
of  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  chemical  and  botanical  terms,  as  well  as 
otherinformation  relatiug  to  these  substances,  without  which  the  ordinary  routine 
of  business  could  not  be  conducted. 

That  the  good  that  has  hitherto  been  effected  has  fallen  ehort  of  what  was 
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auticipated  by  some  of  the  ardent  promoters  of  the  movement  may  be  admitted, 
and  litis  is  somctimes  referred  to  by  lukewarm  supporters  as  evidence  of  the 
failarc  of  the  undertaking.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a  greatly  extended 
recognition,  by  those  who  liitherto  have  remained  inactive  or  have  been  looked 
npon  as  opponents,  of  the  necessity  of  making  professional  knowledge,  as  tested 
by  examination,  aii  essential  qualiíication  for  meii)bership  in  an  association  aim- 
ing  at  objeets  similar  to  those  we  have  described.  With  regard  to  the  fundamental 
principie»  npon  whieh  such  an  association  should  be  established,  there  appears  now 
to  be  no  difference  of  opinión,  although  different  views  are  entertainedrespecting 
the  nature  and  amount  of  thequalification  that  should  be  required.  By  some  it 
seems  to  be  thought  that  we  should  limit  the  required  qualiíication  to  6uch  prac- 
tica! knowledge  as  may  be  acquired  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  business,  liy 
others  it  is  considered  that  although  such  purely  technical  knowledge  would  be 
Bufficient  in  mauy  cases,  yet  that  there  should  be  a  higher  grade  of  practitioners 
p088 csBÍng  in  a  M ilion  a  scientific  qualification.  Others  agaiu  consider  that  a 
Houn  1  and  sufficient  pharmaceutical  qualification  tnust  have  a  6cieutific  basis,  and 
involves  the  systematic  study  of  chemistry  and  pharniacy,  botany  and  materia 
medica.  Then,  amoug  the  advocates  for  these  different  kinds  of  qualification, 
there  are  differences  of  opinión  with  regard  to  the  aniouut  of  knowledge  that 
should  be  required  on  the  several  subjeets.  There  are  those  who  would  at  once, 
or  who  at  least  would  now,  af  ter  the  lapse  of  tweuty  years,  during  whieh  time  exa- 
minadora have  been  conducted  and  scientific  iustruction  afforded  by  the  Pharma- 
ceutical ¡Society,  make  the  qualification  all  that  could  under  any  circumstances 
ho  required  or  reasonably  expected  ;  while  others,  think  that  too  much  has  been 
attempted  and  is  even  now  required,  and  they  are  disposed  to  be  for  the  prese:it 
very  lenient,  although  at  some  futuro  time  they  would  justify  a  strict  exauii- 
nation. 

Notwithstanding  this  conflict  of  opinión,  and  the  frequent  reference  made  by 
correspondents  in  this  and  other  journals  to  thesubject  of  pharmaceutical  quali- 
íication and  examinations,  we  have  neither  seen  ñor  heard  anythiug  to  show 
that  the  system  whieh  has  been  established  and  is  now  in  operation  is  very  defec- 
tive  or  susceptible  of  much  improvement.  The  examinations  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  have  been  consisten tly  and  successfully  conducted  for  tweuty  years, 
without  any  just  coniplaint  having  been  preferred,  or  any  dissatisfaction,  that 
we  have  ever  heard  of,  created.  These  examinations  are  of  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical  nature,  and  any  man  who  understands  the  practice  of  pharmácy  in  all  its 
details,  and  has  devoted  some  attention  to  the  systematic  study  of  cheinistry  and 
lotany,  and  their  applicationB  in  pharmácy  and  materia  medica,  ought  to  be  able 
easily  to  pass  thein.  When  first  iustituted,  they  were  less  stringent  than  they 
have  subsequently  becoine ;  but  even  now,  the  chief  importance  is  attached  to 
practical  rathor  than  merely  scientific  or  theoretical  knowledge. 

If  the  new  Medical  Bill,  with  its  provisions  relating  to  pharmácy,  should  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  whole  subject  of  pharmaceutical  examinations  and  quali- 
fication will  be  likely  to  oceupy  a  good  deal  of  attention  among  tho  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  publie.  Propositions  may  be  made  for  some  alterations  in  the 
present  system,  and  the  difFerent  opinions  to  whieh  we  have  referred  may  be 
expected  to  have  their  advocates,  who  will  contend  for  the  establishment  of  their 
favourite  systems. 

In  carrying  out  a  Bystem  of  education  and  examination  for  regulating  the 
qualification  of  practitioners  in  any  profession  or  art,  it  is  very  important,  not 
only  that  sound  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
qualiíication  to  be  required,  but  also,  and  especially,  that  the  course  pursued 
should  be  consistent  and  uniform  throughout.  In  such  cases  chance  or  rumours 
of  change  cannot  fail  to  produce  prejudicial  effeets,  by  uusettling  the  determina- 
tions  of  those  who  are  preparing  fur  examination.    It  is  nectssary  that  a  con- 
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trolling  power  should  be  exercised  by  somebody,  but  at  the  same  time  very  de- 
sirable  tliat  it  should  not  be  subject  to  popular  influences,  and  that  individual  or 
class  interests  or  prejudices  should  not  affect  ite  decisions. 

In  the  new  Medical  Bill,  it  is  proposed  that  the  regulation  and  control  to  be 
exercised  over  the  qualification  and  examination  of  practitioners  in  pharmacy,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  department  of  medicine,  should  be  vested  in  the  Medical 
Council.  This  does  not  imply  any  attempt  at  interference  with  the  regulations 
for  the  management  of  trade  aasociations  having  a  view  to  mutual  protection  and 
irnprovement,  and  the  general  advancemeut  of  the  interests  of  the  body,  but  it 
aims  at  the  production  of  a  comprehensive,  complete,  and  consistent  system  of 
i*ducation  and  examinations,  which  shall  tend  to  ensure  a  snfficient  qualification 
among  practitioners  in  every  department  of  medicine,  and  thus  coutribute  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  public. 


"  THE  ERROR  AND  THE  BEMEDY." 

In  our  last  Journal  we  published  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barüng  on  "The  Error 
and  the  Remedy."  "  The  Error"  on  which  he  treats  is  the  course  pursned  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time  ;  he  asserts 
that  11  we  have  aimed  a  great  deal  too  high  all  ai  once,  and  have  quite  overshot 
our  mark ;"  that,  instead  of  u  a  good practical  knowledge  ofthe  drugs  in  which, 
they  deal,  and  qf  the  language  in  which  prescriptions  are  written"  we  have  re- 
quired  of  candidates  for  admission  to  our  Society  "  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
many  other  things  besides  ;"  that  we  have  been  u  tryinq  to  obtainafull-jledged, 
rigorous  Society  all  at  once,  instead  of  letting  it  grow  naturally."  Surely  Mr. 
Barling,  who  describes  himself  as  an  oíd  member  of  the  Society,  must  have  for- 
gotten  that  at  its  commencement  chemists  in  business  were  enrolled  as  members, 
and  assistants  aud  apprentices  as  associates,  without  examination  ;  that  at  the 
first  establishment  or  the  examinations  they  were  extremely  lenient,  and  that 
greater  stringency  has  only  beeu  introduced  very  gradually,  aud  as  justifíed  by 
the  increased  facilities  for  Pharmaceutical  educatiou,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
greater  amount  of  it  possessed  by  chemists  generally.  These  are  facts  which,  if 
our  correspondent  had  watched  the  couree  of  the  Society,  must  have  been  obvious 
to  him  ;  for  the  present  requirementp,  we  feel  assured  that  the  Board  of  Examiners 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  receive  a  visit  from  him  when  engaged  in  their 
labours,  that  he  would  leave  them  fully  convinced  of  the  thoroughly  practical 
nature  of  the  examination  as  now  conducted,  and  satisfied  that  a  theoretical 
kuowledge  of  subjects  unconnected  with  the  drugs  in  which  we  deal  is  not  re- 
(juired  of  candidates  who  seek  certificatea  of  ñtueas  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bilities  of  pharmaceutical  chemists. 

The  consequeuces  of  the  error,  according  to  Mr.  Barling,  are — that  pharma- 
ceutical chemists  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  druggists  in  general ;  that  out- 
yiders  are  quite  shut  out ;  and  that  our  legislators  will  not  allow  of  any  ex- 
clusive leqislation  by  which  an  examination,  far  beyond  the  present  atiainments 
ofthe  bulk  ofth  ose  interested,  will  be  made  compulsory. 

To  this  we  answer,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  coustitution  or  arrangements 
which  shuts  out  men  who  such  au  amount  of  education  as  the  Pharmacy 

Act  requires,  and  Mr.  Barling  states  in  his  letter  to  be  esseutial ;  that  if  our 
legislators  will  not  render  such  an  examination  compulsory,  we  have  abundaut 
evidence  that  they  deem  it  necessary,  and  make  the  passing  it  a  title  to  privileges 
much  cuveUxl  by  the  u  ouiaidera," — privileges  which  have  aroused  those  who,  so 
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long  as  we  possessed  no  special  rights  beyond  a  distinctive  ñame,  could  see  no 
advantage  ín  an  educational  qualiíication,  to  adopt  one  now  as  the  only  plea  011 
which  they  can  ask  for  recognition. 

And  what  are  the  remedies  which  our  correspondent,  after  so  much  considera- 
tion,  proposes 

Ist.  To  obtain  a  new  Act  making  memberehip  compulsory,  and  establishing 
two  grades. 

2nd.  To  invite  all  men  now  engaged  in  the  business  to  have  their  ñames 
enrolled. 

3rd.  To  reduce  the  subscription  to  10*.,  and  discontinué  the  Journal. 

4th.  To  make  apprenticeship,  as  well  as  educational  qualification,  essential  to 
admission  ;  the  latter  to  be  made  gradually  more  stringent. 

We  have  hinted  before  that  Mr.  Barling  could  not  have  watched  the  course  of 
the  Society  ;  but  when  we  find  that  his  remedies  are  in  the  main  but  copied  from 
its  conduct,  only  making  its  rules  more  exclusive,  we  are  inclined  to  retract  that 
opinión,  and  think  rather  that  he  sought  on  the  one  hand  to  impress  "outeiders" 
with  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  Society  of  which  he  has  been  so  long  a  mem- 
ber,  and,  on  the  other,  to  frighten  intending  candidates  for  examination  by  an 
erroneous  and  extravagant  description  of  the  difficulties  in  their  way. 

Amongst  our  correspondence  of  this  mouth  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hornsby  on  the  foregoing  subject ;  we  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  worthy  of 
special  consideration. 

To  our  mind,  the  recommendation  of  the  remedy  disproves  the  error,  rendering 
comment  on  the  letter  almost  unnecessary  ;  but  our  Society  is  recruited  from  the 
júnior  members  of  the  trade,  men  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
its  progress,  and  we  cannot  therefore  leave  them  to  infer  from  our  silence  that 
we  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Barling's  opinions. 


TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COÜNCIL,  Augrtst  5,  1863, 

Present — Messrs.  Bird,  Davenport,  Deane,  George  Edwards,  Hanbury,  Haselden,  Hills, 
Morson,  Proctor,  Reynolds,  Sandford,  Savago,  and  Waugh,— the  following  were  elected 

MEMBERS. 

William  Adolphus  Rolfe  Bath. 

John  Bray   Bisnor  Stoetfokd. 

John  Brunt  Mackey  London. 

The  Reports  of  the  Professors  and  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory  were  read,  and  the 
Sessional  Prizes  and  Certificates  awarded. 


BENEVOLENT  FTJND. 

The  sum  of  Twenty  Pounds  was  granted  from  this  Fuud  to  the  aged  widow  of  a  late 
Member  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
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MAJOR  EXAMINATION,  lOth  August,  1863. 

(Regisíered  as  " Pharmaceutical  Chemists") 

Brayshay,  Thomas   Stockton-on-Tees. 

Hicks,  James  Sellick   East  Looe. 

Miller,  Thomas  Henry  Crediton. 

MINOB  EXAMINATION. 

{Registered  as  " Assistants") 

Browne,  Thomas  Llewelyn  Chester. 

Dawson,  Oliver  Robert   Southampton. 

George,  William  Newcastle  Emlyn. 

Heaihorn,  William  Maidstoue. 

Millar,  Frederick  Charles  Moss  Beaminster. 

Squire,  Alfred  Rook   Bristol. 

Warren,  George  Robert  Ware,  Herts. 


BEGISTEKED  APPBENTICES. 

ÑAME.  RESIDISG  WITH.  ADDRE88. 

Gorton,  Charles   Mr.  Gorton  London. 

Lañe,  Elihu  B  Mr.  Judd   Christchurch. 

Manby,  Walter  Edward   Mr.  Manby  Southampton. 

Sartin,  Samuel  Robert  Mr.  Anderson  London. 

Sewell  Alien. 

%*  The  Prizes  and  Certificates  will  be  distributed  at  the  evening  meeting  on  the  7th 
Cvtober  next,  when  the  successful  competitors  will  be  expccted  to  attend. 


ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


NEW  AMERICAN  REMEDIES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  BENTLEY,  F.L.8.,  HONORARY  FELLOW  OF  KING'S 

COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(Continued  from  p.  25.) 

XII.  CERASUS  (PRÜNÜS)  VIRGINIANA,  MICHA  UX. — WILD 
CHERRY,  WILD  BLACK  CHERRY. 

History. — Wild-cheny  bark  is  regarded  by  the  most  competent  writers  on 
medicine  and  therapeutics  in  the  States  of  North  America,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  their  indigenous  remedies.  It  is  extensively  employed  by  the  re- 
gular medical  practitioners  as  a  tonic  and  sedative,  and  is  regarded  as  more 
especially  valuable  in  local  or  general  debility  of  the  system,  attended  with  irri- 
tation.  In  domestic  practice  its  reputation  is  also  very  high.  A  resinoid  extract 
obtained  from  it,  and  which  is  called  Pranin,  is  also  much  used  by  the  Eclectic 
practitioners.  Wild-cherry  bark  was  iutroduced  into  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopceia  in  1820,  where  it  is  still  retained,  and  formulas  given  for  some  of  its 
preparations.  At  present  it  has  not  been  much  employed  in  this  country, 
except  in  certain  localities,  but  those  who  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  speak 
favourably  of  its  virtues.  From  the  high  testimony  of  its  valuable  properties 
borne  by  American  writers,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  remedy  worthy  of 
aa  extended  trial  in  this  country. 

Synonyms. —  Various  ñames  have  been  given  by  botanista  to  the  plant  which 
is  ofncinal  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia,  and  henee  it  is  most  important 
that  there  Bhould  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  one  thus  ^rdered  to  be  employed.    It  is 
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the  Cerasua  virginiana,  Michx.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  283,  and  Michx.  N. 
Anier.  Fl.  Syl.  vol.  ii.  p.  205,  tab.  88.  It  is  the  Cerasus  serótina,  De  Cand. 
Prod.  vol.  ii.  p.  540  ;  Ehrh.  Beit.  vol.  iii.  p.  20 ;  Loisel,  in  Duhamel,  ed.  nov. 
5,  p.  3  ;  and  of  Torrey  and  Gray's  Fl.  N.  Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  410.  It  is  the 
Prunus  serótina,  Willd.  Spec.  ii.  p.  986,  and  Arb.  t.  5,  f.  2,  p.  239 ;  and  the 
Prunus  virginiana,  Mili.  Dict.  n.  2.  It  should  be  particularly  noticed  that  the 
Prunus  virginiana,  Linn.,  is  not  this  plant  at  all,  but  the  Choke  Cherry,  Cerasus 
virginiana.  De  Cand.,  and  Torr.  and  Gray,  vol.  i.  p.  410;  a  species  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  onr  comraon  Bird  Cherry,  Cerasus  Padus,  De  Cand.  To  avoid 
confusión,  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  the  ñame  of  Cerasus  or  Prunus  serótina, 
but  as  it  is  officinal  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  under  the  ñame  of 
Prunus  virginiana,  and  is  commonly  applied  for  under  that  ñame,  we  have  used 
both  it  and  the  generic  one  Cerasus  as  a  heading  to  this  paper.  In  common 
language  it  has  been  termed  Wild  Cherry,  Black  Cherry,  Wild  Black  Cherry.* 

Etymology. — The  origin  of  the  generic  ñame  Prunus  is  wholly  unknown. 
According  to  Theophrastus,  it  is  named  in  Greek  irpovvn.  The  ñame  of  Cerasus  is 
derived  from  a  town  of  the  same  ñame  in  Pontus,  in  Asia,  w henee  the  cherry  has 
been  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  originally  obtained.  The  specific  ñame 
virginiana  is  evidently  derived  from  the  district  in  which  it  was  at  first  known  to 
flourish  ;  that  of  serótina  is  from  the  Latin  word  seraihws,  signifying  late,  a 
ñame  applied  to  this  species  on  account  of  the  late  ripening  of  its  fruit.  The 
origin  of  the  common  ñames  of  Wild  Cherry,  Wild  Black  Cherry,  and  Black 
Cherry  is  at  once  evident. 

Botany. — The  genera  Cerasus  and  Prunus,  which  are  very  closely  allied. 
indeed  frequently  included  in  the  same  genus  by  botan ists,  are  placed  by  Lind- 
leyf  in  the  Natural  Order  Drupáceas.  De  Candolle.  in  his  4  Flore  Francaise.'^ 
also  placed  them  in  the  same  Order.  Jussieu  originally  put  thcm  into  the  Order 
Rosaceae,  Suborder  Amygdalese ;  De  Candolle,  in  his  1  Prodromus,'§  follows 
Jussieu's  arrangement,  which  is  the  one  now  generally  adopted  by  botanists.|| 

Generic  Character. — The  proper  ñame  of  this  species,  as  already  stated. 
being  Cerasus  serótina,  the  following  characters  apply  to  that  genus  and  species. 
Cerasus. — llaves  conduplicate  in  vernation.  Pedicels  l-flowered  or  ramose. 
Calyz  inferior,  bell-shaped,  deciduous,  5-partite.  Petáis  5,  spreading.  Stamens 
15-30.  Ocary  superior.  Drupe  globose  or  umbilicate  at  the  base,  fleshv,  quite 
smooth,  and  without  bloom ;  stone  (pntanmi),  somewhat  globose,  smooth. ^[ 

Specific  Character. — Tree  varying  in  height  from  twenty-five  to  eighty  or 
more  feet.  Leaves  somewhat  copiaceous,  oval- oblong  or  lanceolate-oblong,  2-4 
inches  long,  acurninate,  glabrous,  or  bearded  along  the  midrib  beneath,  smooth 
and  shining  above,  finely  serrated  with  adpressed  or  incurved  callous  teeth  ; 
petioles  (or  base  of  the  leaf)  mostly  with  two  or  more  glands.  Racemes  elon- 
gated,  2^5  inches  in  length,  nodding  at  their  termination.  Flowers  small,  white, 
fragrant.  Petáis  broadly  obovate.  Drupes  globose,  purpüsh  black,  and  shining 
when  ripe,  and  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  eJible,  although  having  a  slightly  astrin- 
gent,  bitter  taste.** 

Habitat. — This  species  is  found  more  or  less  plentifully  distributed  in  nearly 
all  the  States  of  North  America.    According  to  Wood  and  Bache,tt  M  this  tree 

*  Torrey  and  Gray's  'Flora  of  North  America,'  vol.  i.  p.  410;  Gray's  'Genera  of  the 
Plante  of  the  United  State6,'  vol.  iii.;  and  De  Candolle's  1  Prodromus,'  pp.  539  and  544). 
+  '  Vegetahle  Kinffdom,'  p.  557.  %  Vo1-  iv-  P-  4?n  (ltW6). 

§  De  Candolle's  1  Prodromus,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  532-535. 
í)  Bentley's  'Manual  of  Botany,'  pp.  53;i-535. 

^  Lindley's  'Flora  Medica,'  pp.  222-223,  and  'Medical  and  Economic  Botany,' pp.  181 
and  182 ;  De  Candolle's '  Prodromus,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  532  and  635. 

»*  De  Candolle's  « Prodromus,'  vol.  ii.  p.  640 ;  Torrey  and  Gray's  '  Flora  of  North 
America,'  vol.  i.  p.  410. 

ff  '  United  States  Dispensatory,*  llth  edit.  p.  627. 
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grows  throughout  the  Union,  flourishing  most  in  those  parts  where  the  soil  is 
iertile  and  the  climate  températe,  and  abounding  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  State», 
and  in  those  which  border  on  the  Ohio.  In  the  neiglibourhood  of  Philadelphia 
it  affects  open  situatious,  growing  solitarily  in  the  fields  and  along  fences, 
and  seldom  aggregated  in  woods  or  groves.  It  is  highly  valued  by  the  cabinet- 
makers  for  its  wood,  which  is  coiupact,  finc-grained,  susceptible  of  polish,  aud 
of  a  light-red  tint,  which  deepens  with  age.  The  fruit  has  a  sweetish,  astringent, 
bitter  taste  ;  and  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  impart  flavour  to 
spirituous  liquors."  It  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  iu  the  Northern 
States  iu  August  and  September. 

Collection,  etc. — The  part  of  this  plant  which  is  employed  in  medicine  is 
essentially  the  iuner  bark  (sce  General  Characteristics,  beiow).  This  is  obtained 
indiscrimiuately  from  all  parts  of  the  tree,  although  that  of  the  root  is  com  - 
inouly  regarded  as  the  most  active.  From  experiments,  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Perot,* 
it  appears  that  the  bark  collected  in  autumn  is  stronger  than  that  obtained  in 
the  spring.  Thus,  1000  grains  of  bark  collected  in  April,  yielded  0  478  grains 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  the  same  quantity  of  bark  obtained  in  June,  yielded 
1  '007  grains  of  hydrocyanic  acid  ;  and  from  a  similar  weight  collected  iu  üc- 
tober,  he  obtained  T43G  grains  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Henee  it  appears  that 
the  best  time  for  collecting  the  bark  is  about  the  end  of  üctober.  From  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Perotf  it  also  apj>ears  that  the  bark  should  be  preferred  when 
recently  dried,  as  it  deteriorates  by  keeping.^ 

Gknkkal  CiiAnACTEUisTics. — Wild-cherry  bark,  as  found  in  commerce, 
consists  essentially  of  the  inner  layers  (jlerm)  of  the  bark  ouly,  but  varying- 
sized  portions  of  the  outer  bark  (periderm)  are  commonly  attached  to  these 
inner  layers.  It  oceurs  in  nearly  flat,  or  slightly  curved  or  arched  pieces,  of  va- 
rious  sizes.  In  leugth,  the  pieces  of  bark  vary  from  about  one  inch  to  six  incluí 
or  more,  a  common  size  being  about  four  inches;  and  in  breadth,  from  about 
balf  an  inch  to  three  inches  or  more,  averaging  about  one  inch  and  a  half.  The 
average  thickness  of  the  pieces  which  cousist  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  inner 
bark,  is  from  one-tenth.  to  one-eighth  of  au  inch,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  much 
less  than  this.  In  those  pieces  or  portions  of  pieces  where  the  outer  layéis  of 
bark  (perúlerm)  are  attached,  the  thickness  is  more  considerable,  being  some- 
times  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  pieces  vary  in  colour  and  other  characteristics  externally,  according  to 
their  size,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  periderm,  etc.  Thus,  those  which  are 
priucipally  composed  of  inner  bark  presen t  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  may  be 
»een  to  consist  of  cross  fibres,  between  the  interstices  of  which  the  soft  ccllular 
matter  is  placed,  the  whole  being  more  or  less  rough  to  the  touch.  When  the 
pvjriderm  is  attached,  the  pieces  areof  a  rougher  character,  and  in  such  parts  of 
the  bark  the  colour  is  redder,  and  sometimes  spotted  at  intervals  with  portioíw 
of  greyish,  silvery-white,  or  browni»h  patches.  Some  of  the  smaller  pieces  pre- 
sent  a  uuiform  reddish-yellow  appearance,  and  are  nearly  smooth  externally. 
Internally,  the  bark  has  a  deep  yellowish-brown  or  reddi.sh-browu  colour,  the 
largor  pieces  being  the  more  red.  It  has  a  more  or  less  roughened  character  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  pitees,  and  consists  of  irregular  libres  crossing  each  in 
a  diagonal  direction.  Projecting  from  the  inner  snrface  of  the  bark  may  be  also 
observed  the  ends  of  numerous  fibres,  and  on  some  of  the  pieces  are  to  be  fouud 
portions  of  the  wood,  which  are  of  a  ycllowish-white  colour,  and  perfectly 
smooth. 

The  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  inner  bark  is  cióse,  and  presents  a  yellowish- 
grey  colour,  interspereed  with  reddish  spots  and  stripes.    The  transverse  frac- 


*  Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.  n<»w  ser.  vol.  xviii.  April  1852,  p.  110.  f  IJuin  p.  111. 

X  Wood  and  Bache  8  *  Vtúied  States  Dispensatory/  llth  edit.  p.  627. 
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ture  is  cióse,  although  somewhat  rough  and  fibrcus,  and  of  a  more  reddish  bue 
than  the  longitudinal.  The  longitudinal  and  transverse  fractures  of  the  peri- 
derm  are  closer  and  denser  than  the  similar  fractures  of  the  inner  bark.  The 
bark  generally,  has  a  somewhat  spongy  texture,  particularly  the  inner  layers  ;  it 
is  readily  powdercd,  and  the  powder  has  a  deep  fawn  colour.  It  has  a  bitter, 
somewhat  aromatic,  and  rather  agreeable  taste ;  but  scarcely  any  perceptible 
cdour  in  adried  state,  although,  when  fresh,  it  reminds  one  of  that  of  the  essence 
of  bitter  almonds,  or  of  pcach-leaves. 

Composition  and  Chemical  Characteristics. — The  first  analysis  of  this 
bark  of,  in  any  degree,  a  satisfactory  nature,  was  made  by  Mr.  Stephen  Proctor,* 
who  found  it  to  contain  starch,  resin,  tanniny  gallic  acid,  fatty  matter,  Ugnin. 
red  colouring-matter,  volatile  oí/,  hydrocijanic  acid,  salts  of  l'une  and  potassa,  and 
írwt.  liy  repeated  distillation  of  the  same  portion  of  water  with  several  dif- 
ferent  portions  of  the  bark,  Mr.  Proctor  obtained  a  volatile  oil  analogous  in  its 
properties  to  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  like  it  associated  with  hy- 
drocyanic  acid.  This  oil,  in  the  dose  of  two  drops,  proved  fatal  to  a  full-grown 
cat  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Professor  William  Procter  has  since  shown  that 
the  volatile  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid  do  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  bark,  but 
are  producís  of  the  decomposition  of  amygdalin,  which  he  proved  to  be  one  of 
its  constituents.f  Henee  it  seeius  clear,  that  another  principie  analogous  to,  if 
not  identical  with  emulsin,  must  be  also  present  in  the  bark,  as  such  á  sub- 
stance  is  necessary  for  the  above  decomposition  to  take  place.  The  sedativo 
action  which  the  bark  exerts  on  the  heart  depends  esseutially  upon  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  which  it  yiekls.  The  essential  oil  of  wild  cherry,  when  deprived  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  by  distillation  with  a  mixture  of  protochloride  of  iron,  potassa, 
and  water,  is  without  any  poisonou?  properties.t 

Dr.  Lee,§  in  an  article  on  Indigenous  Tonics,  has  given  the  following  more 
elabórate  analysis  of  wild-cherry  bark,  which  he  States  was  made  in  the  labora- 
tory  of  the  Messrs.  Tilden,  of  New  York  State,  North  America : — 
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Total  

„..,  7000  00 

100  000 

"Wild-cherry  bark  was  at  one  time  supposcd  to  contain  phloridziney  a  bitter 
*  Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.  vol.  vi.  p.  8. 

f  Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.  vol.  x.  p.  197  j  and  Wood  and  Bach<''s  '  United  States  Disjx»u- 
Br.tory,'  llth  edit.  p.  628. 

I  Pereira's  '  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics/  vol.  ü.  pirt  2,  4th  edit.  p.  281. 
^  Amer.  Journ.  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 
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principie  found  in  the  bark  of  the  applc,  pear,  and  of  some  other  allied 
trees,  but  Mr.  Perot*  failed  complctely  to  detect  any  indications  whatever  of 
that  principie.  It  is  still  a  question,  however,  whether  the  bark  does  or  does 
not  contaiu  a  bitter  principie  distinct  frora  amygdalin,  and  to  which  its  tonic 
properties  are  essentially  due.  Dr.  Woodf  believes  that  it  does,  and  his  opinión 
is  borne  out  by  the  experimente  of  Professor  Procter,J  who  found  that  an  extract 
of  the  bark  retained  its  bitterness  after  the  whole  of  the  amygdalin  had  been  re- 
moved. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  sedative  properties  of  the  bark  de- 
pend  upon  the  hydrocyanic  acid  which  it  yields ;  and  its  tonic  properties  essen- 
tially, upon  some  undiscovered  bitter  principie,  assisted  probably  by  some  un- 
decomposed  amygdalin.  The  more  valuablc  therapeutic  properties  are  said  by 
Dr.  Grover  Coe§  to  reside  in  a  neutral  proximate  principie  called  Prunin.  The 
author  of  4  Positive  Medical  Agenta '||  says  that  14 prunin,  the  active  resinoid 
principie  of  Prunus  virginiana,  is  a  snuff-coloured  powder,  with  a  pleasant, 
rather  aromatic  odour,  and  a  rather  unpleasant  feeble  taste,  which  becomes 
bitter  as  the  article  is  held  for  a  longer  time  in  the  mouth."  Nothing  of  a  ea- 
tisfactory  nature  is  known  among  reliable  authorities,  however,  of  the  nature 
of  this  so  called  active  principie. 

An  infusión  of  the  wild-cherry  bark,  bruised,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce 
to  twenty-four  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  macérate  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  had  a  palé  reddish-yellow  colour,  resembling  that  of  Madeira 
vine,  a  somewhat  opalescent  appearance ;  an  agreeably  bitter,  faintly  aromatic 
t;tste;  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of  a  weak  solution  of  the  essential  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  or  that  of  bruised  peach-leaves.  It  exhibited  the  following 
reactions : — Blue  Utmus  paper  was  slightly  reddened  by  it,  but  the  change 
vas  not  very  evident ;  íincture  of  iodine  produced  a  dirty-yellow  turbidity, 
aud  an  abundant  cinnamon-brown  precipítate;  solution  of  persulphate  of 
i  ron  caused  a  deep  greenish-bluish  black  coloration,  and  an  abundant  dirty- 
brown,  light  precipitate ;  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  a  deep  bluish-black 
coloration,  and  a  very  abundant  dirty-brown  precipitate;  solution  of  ferrocya- 
itide  of  potassium  only  slightly  deepened  the  colour  of  the  infusión  ;  solution  of 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium  formed  slowly  a  yellowish,  light  precipitate;  solution 
< f  chromate  of  potash  perceptibly  reddened  the  colour  of  the  infusión,  but  caused 
no  precipitate  ;  solution  of  potash  also  changed  the  colour  to  a  deep  brownish- 
red,  but  without  forming  a  precipítate ;  solutions  of  antimoniate  of  potash,  and 
carbonate  of  potash  also  reddened  the  colour,  but  caused  no  precipitate;  solution 
of  baryta  reddened  the  colour,  and  ultimately  produced  a  plentiful  reddish- 
yellow,  light  precipitate  ;  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  had  no  marked  effect  at 
ürst,  but  ultimately  a  dirty  yellowish-brown  precipitate  was  formed;  solution  of 
getatine  changed  the  colour  to  a  milk-white,  and  produced  an  abundant  curdy, 
t-omewhat  pinkish-coloured  precipitate ;  solution  of  acétate  of  lead  caused  the 
infusión  at  first  to  assume  a  milícy  appearance,  but  it  ultimately  became  quite 
clear  and  colourless  from  the  deposition  of  an  abundant  yellowish-white,  very 
light,  gelatinous-looking  precipitate ;  solution  of  hasic  acétate  of  lead  produced 
a  yellowish-brown  milky  appearance  in  the  infusión,  which  slowly  deposited  a 
very  light,  plentiful  precipitate  ;  solution  of  bichloride  ofmercnry  turned  the  in- 
fusión milky, and  produced  slowly,  a  plentiful,  whitish,  very  light  precipitate;  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime  changed  the  colour  at  first  to  a  deep  brownish- black,  but 
afterwards  the  colour  became  slowly  discharged,  and  a  plentiful,  whitish-brown 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Puarm.,  new  ser.  vol.  xviii.  p.  111. 

f  Wood'8  '  Therapeutics  and  l'harmacology,'  vol.  i.  p.  291;  and  Wood  and  Bachc's 
•'  United  States  Dispensatory,'  llth  edit.  p.  628. 
í  Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  108. 
|  '  Concentrated  Organic  Medicines,'  p.  391. 
||  4  Positivo  Medical  Agents,'  p  223. 
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light  flocculent  precipítate  was  produced ;  sulphuric  aciu  i. o  marked  effect 
at  first,  but  it  produced  ultimately  a  dirty  yellowish-brown  precipítate.  No 
very  evident  effecte  were  produced  iu  the  infusión  by  the  addition  to  it  of 
either  nitric,  acític,  or  hydrocldoric  acids ;  ñor  by  tincture  of  galls ;  ñor  by  the 
solulious  of  ammonia^  niírate  of  baryta,  suljthate  of  copptr,  sulphate  of  aoda, 
bichloride  of  platinum,  protochloridt  of  Lin,  chloride  of  calciiim,  sulphate  of  lime, 
or  of  that  of  oxuhUc  of  ammonia. 

Upon  applying  sidphuric  acid  to  the  freshly-fractured  surface  of  the  bark,  it 
became  brighter  red.  The  addition  of  nitric  acid  in  Tike  uuanner,  also  reddened  the 
surface  at  the  uioment  of  contact.  By  the  application  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
fractured  surface  of  the  bark,  the  reddish  portions  became  somewhat  inore  evident, 
but  the  change  was  not  very  marked.  Xo  very  evident  effect  was  produced  by 
the  application  of  solution  of  ammonia  to  the  freshly-fractured  surface  of  the 
bark. 

We  have  given  the  reactions  of  the  infusión  of  wild- cherry  bark  thus  in 
detall,  for  the  puipose  of  a&si&ting  those  ignorant  of  its  eharaeteristics,  in  reeog- 
nizing  and  distinguishing  it  readily  from  other  drugs  ;  aud  also  from  the  belief 
that  it  will  be  much  used  in  this  country  by  medical  practitionere,  for  the  object 
of  guiding  them  in  its  administration,  and  combination  with  other  medicines. 

Medicinal  1'iiopekties  and  Uses. — The  followiug  extracte  from  American 
writers  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  will  show  the  estiraation  in  wbich 
wild-cherry  bark  is  held  in  North  America.  Dr.  Wood*  thus  speaks  of  its  pro- 
pcrties aud  uses : — "This  bark  is  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  indigenous 
remedies.  Uniting  with  a  tonic  power  the  property  of  calming  irritation  and 
dimiuishing  nervous  excitability,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases  in  which  debility  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  6ystem,  is  united  with  general 
or  local  irritation.  When  largely  taken  it  diminishes  the  action  of  the  heart, 
an  effect  ascribable  to  the  hydrocyanic  acid.  Dr.  Eberle  fouud  copious  draughts 
of  the  cold  infusión,  taken  several  times  a  day,  and  continued  for  nearly  two 
weeks,  to  reduce  his  pulse  from  seventy-five  to  ftfty  strokes  in  the  miuute.  The 
remedy  is  highly  useful,  and  has  been  much  employed  in  this  country  in  the 
hectic  fevcr  of  s-crofula  and  consumption.  Iu  the  general  debility  which  often 
succeeds  inflammatory  diseases,  it  is  also  advautageous  ;  and  it  is  well  adapted 
to  mauy  cases  of  dyspepsia.  It  has  been  given  successfully  in  intermittent 
fever,  but  is  much  inferior  to  chichona." 

Dr.  Leef  thus  speaks  of  its  valué  in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  consumption  : 
— u  Of  all  the  tonics  that  have  been  recommended  for  this  disease,  no  one  pos- 
sesses  so  many  valuable  properties  as  the  cherry  bark,  in  the  form  of  cold  iufusion. 
The  amount  of  hydrocyanic  acid  developed  in  the  infusión  is  suificient  to  allay, 
in  a  good  degree,  the  cough  and  morbid  irritability  present,  while  its  tonic  pro- 
perties invigorate  the  stomach,  and  give  toue  to  the  whole  digestivo  system.  As 
an  indirect  result,  the  cough  is  abated  and  the  colliquative  sweats  greatly  letsened, 
while  the  appetite  is  improved,  and  diarrhcea  arrested.  We  do  not  say  that 
these  effects  will  always  follow.  There  may  be  pathological  conditions  present 
which  preclude  all  hope  of  essential  benefit  from  any  remedial  agencies.  But 
under  favourable  circumstances,  before  the  disease  has  made  great  progress, 
and  the  tubercular  deposition  become  extensive,  such  effects  are  often  witnessed, 
and  may  be  very  conhdently  anticipated.  No  other  single  retnedy,  indeed,  can 
l>e  named  which,  while  it  exerts  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  cough,  exerts  so 
general  a  tonic  influence  over  all  the  functions,  not  only  without  aggravating, 
but  manifestly  ameliorating  any  complications  which  may  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  malady.    Ñor  can  its  beneficia!  effects  be  attained,  to  an  equal  degree. 


*  Wood  and  Bache's  '  United  States  Dispensatory,'  lita  edit.,  p.  628. 
t  'American  Journal  of  Materia  Medica,'  foL  ii.  p.  289. 
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by  Ruy  artificial  combination  of  a  supposed  similar  kind.  We  may  add  diluted 
hvdrocyanic  acid,  or  cherry-laurel  water,  or  sorne  of  the  other  narcotic  or  seda- 
tíve  articles,  to  a  bitter  touic  infusión,  and  we  may  further  flavour  them  with 
noyau,  almoud  emulsión,  or  any  similar  substance,  and  still  we  shall  íind  that 
they  yield  in  efficacy  to  nature's  own  combination,  effected  iu  her  own  laboratory.'' 
Dr.  Wood*  also  refere  to  its  valué  as  a  remedial  agent  in  the  treatment  of  jnd- 
monary  consumption.  He  also  adds,  41 1  have  employed  this  remedy  much  in 
functional  and  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  attended  with  a  frequent,  perhaps 
irregular,  but  rather  feeble  pulse,  with  an  anaímic  or  otherwise  debilitated  state 
of  system  ;  and  consider  it  one  of  our  best  remedies  in  such  cases,  combined, 
if  ansemia  exist,  with  the  use  of  the  chalybeates.  As  the  infusión,  however, 
contains  tannic  acid,  it  is  better  not  to  add  the  preparation  of  iron  to  it,  but 
to  administer  the  two  separately." 

The  author  of  the  article  on  Prunus  virginiana  in  the  4  Lancet'f  says, 44  Wild- 
cherry  bark  exerts  three  reraarkable  and  valuable  actions  on  the  system  :  it  is 
(1)  powerfully  tonic  ;  (2)  calmative  of  nervous  irritability  ;  and  (3)  an  arterial 
sedative.  We  have  seen  most  of  its  employment  in  the  form  of  a  saturated 
tincture.  This,  in  doses  of  one  drachm,  affords  relief  in  a  most  striking  manner 
i  a  the  dyspepsia  of  highly-nervous  persons.  Such  patients,  when  under  the  in- 
lluence  of  depressing  emotions,  complain  of  a  peculiarly  distressing  sensation  of 
fciuking  and  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  a  similar  sense  of  distress  often  at- 
tcnds  pulmonary  consumption  ;  and  no  agent  iu  either  case  affords  so  much  re- 
lief as  the  tincture  of  wild-cherry  bark.  In  gastralgia  (whether  before  or  after 
taking  food),  in  flatulence,  heartburn,  nausea,  or  other  6ymptoms  of  irritation  of 
the  stomach,  it  is  equally  remedial.  In  general  debility  and  the  depression  fol- 
lowiug  catarrhs  and  iufluenza,  it  isa  valuable  tonic  and  restorative.' 

The  so-called  active  constituent  of  wild-cherry  bark,  which  has  been  termed 
prunin,  Dr.  Grover  CoeJ  regards  as  44  a  valuable  stimulant  tonic,  and  expectoiant, 
when  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses ;  and  an  arterial  sedativo  of  considerable 
etficacy  when  given  in  larger  doses."  He  adds,  it  may  be  employed  in  coughs, 
colds,  incipieut  phthisis,  dyspepsia,  hectic  fever,  debility,  scrofula,  etc.  The 
author  of  1  Positive  Medical  Agents  '§  thus  speaks  of  Prunin  : — 44  It  possesses 
the  virtues  of  the  plant,  viz.  tonic,  and  pleasantly  stimulating  to  the  digestive 
organs,  and,  while  it  is  such,  exercising  a  marked  influence  over  the  forcé  of 
the  circulation.  It  has  been  found  beueficial  iu  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
disease,  especially  of  a  bronchial  character,  and  in  phthisis,  when  hectic  fever  is 
presen t."  The  above  extracts,  and  a  host  of  others,  might  have  been  giveu 
from  reliable  authorities,  clearly  indícate  that  the  wild-cherry  bark  is  a  remedy 
of  much  valué,  and  as  such,  cannot  but  come  into  use  into  this  country. 

Administhation,  Pkeparations,  and  Doses. — "Wild-cherry  bark  has  been 
administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  infusión,  fluid  extract,  resinoid  extract 
(prunin),  tincture,  wine,  syrup,  etc.  The  powder  is  but  rarely  employed,  as  it 
is  liable  to  oppress  the  stomach,  and  is  moreover  not  in  a  favourable  condition 
to  undergo  those  chemical  changos  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  produce 
the  full  remedial  effects  of  the  remedy.  The  resinoid  extract  (prunin),  might 
probably  with  advantage  be  substituted  for  the  powder  iu  those  cases  where  it 
is  considered  necessary  to  order  the  bark  in  that  form,  as  it  is  a  more  concen- 
trated  remedy  than  it,  being  free  from  starch,  gum,  sugar,  woody  fibre,  etc. 
Prunin,  however,  possesses  but  slightly  the  sedative  effects  of  wild-cherry  bark, 
as  from  the  volatility  of  hydrocyauic  acid,  this  is  driven  off  in  its  preparation. 
It  possesses  only  the  tonic  and  anti-periodic  properties  of  the  bark. 

*  Wood's  '  Therapcutics  and  Phaiiuacology,'  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

f  1  Lancet,'  vol.  i.  18tí2,  p.  159. 

t  '  Conceutrated  Organic  Medicines,'  p.  391. 

§  «  Positive  Medical  Agents,'  p.  223. 
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The  infusión  roade  with  cold  water  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  regarded  as 
the  most  reliable  and  appropriate  forni  for  administration.  Tlie  infusión  made 
with  boiling  water  is  objectionable  in  two  ways :  firstly,  by  coagulating  the 
entufan,  and  thus  rendering  it  inert ;  and  secondly,  by  driving  off  the  volatile 
hydrocyanic  acid,  if  any  should  be  f ormed.  For  similar  reasons  a  dccoction  would 
be  even  more  objectionable. 

The  following  are  forms  for  the  more  important  preparations  of  wild-chcrry 
bark  : — 

Infusum  Prttxi  virginian^e,  U.  S. ;  Infusión  of  Wild-Cherry  Barí: — 
Take  of  wild-cherry  bark,  bruised,  half  an  ornee ;  cold  water,  sixteen  fluid 
ouuces.    Macérate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  strain. 

Dr.  Wood*  states,  that  "the  infusión  of  wild-cherry  bark  is  one  of  the  pre- 

Íarations  to  which  the  process  of  percolation  or  displaceinent  is  well  adapted. 
u  this  way  the  virtues  of  the  bark  can  be  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  exhausted 
than  by  maceration  alone.  When  properly  made,  it  is  beautifully  transparent, 
has  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine,  and  the  agreeable  bitterness  and  peculiar  flavour 
of  the  bark." 

Syrupus  Pruni  virginiax*:,  ü.  S. ;  Syrup  of  Wild-Cherry  Bark.— Take 
of  wild-cherry  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  flve  ounces  ;  sugar  (refined),  two  pounds  ; 
water  (cold),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  bark  thoroughly  with  water,  let 
it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  cióse  vessel,  then  transfer  it  to  a  percolator, 
and  pour  water  u  pon  it  gradually  until  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  nitered  liquor  is 
obtained.  To  this  add  the  sugar,  in  a  bottle,  ánd  agítate  occasionally  until  it 
is  dissolved. f 

This  is  said  to  be  a  very  agreeable  and  active  preparation.  It  is  based  upon 
a  formula  proposed  by  Messrs.  Procter  and  Turnpenny.J 

The  above  are  the  only  officinal  preparations  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copceia.  The  following  are  however  in  some  use,  and  henee  we  subjoin  formulas 
for  their  preparation. 

Fluid  Extract  of  Wild-Cherry  Bark. — The  following  process  is  proposed  by 
Professor  Procter  :§ — Macérate  twenty-four  troy  ounces  of  the  powdered  bark  in 
thirty-two  fluid  ounces  of  alcohol  of  eighty-eight  per  cent,  for  eight  hours ;  put  the 
mixture  into  a  percolator,  and  add  alcohol  until  four  pints  (Ph.  Lond.)  have 
passed;  evapórate  the  tincture  thus  made  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  then  add  eight 
fluid  ounces  of  water,  and  again  evapórate  until  all  the  alcohol  is  driven  off.  lieat 
three  ounces  of  unblanched  sweet  almonds  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water,  and 
add  enough  water  to  make  eight  fluid  ounces  of  emulsión.  Mix  this  in  a  bottle 
capable  of  containing  thirty-two  fluid  ounces,  with  the  liquor  previously  ob- 
tained ;  and  having  corked  the  bottle  securely,  shake  it  occasionally  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Express  the  mixture,  and  filter  into  a  bottle  containing  thirty-si.r 
ounces  of  puré  granulated  sugar.  Finally,  add  water  to  the  dregs,  and  again 
express  and  filter,  until  the  whole  of  the  fluid  extract  obtained  shall  measure 
forty-eight  fluid  ounces.  The  almonds  employed  in  the  process  Serve  to  supply 
the  emulsin  necessary  to  produce  the  requisito  reaction  between  the  water  and 
the  amygdalin  extractedby  the  alcohol. || 

Hesinoid  Extract  of  Wild-Cherry  Bark. — This  preparation,  known  under  the 
ñame  of  prunin,  is  one  of  the  so-called  concentrated  preparations  now  so  much 
employed  in  America  and  elsewhere.  There  is  no  definite  formula  for  ite  prepa- 
ration, but  it  is  no  doubt  made  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  resiuoid 

*  Wood  and  Bache' s  1  United  States  Dispensatory,'  llth  edit.  p.  1119. 
+  4  United  States  Dispensatory,'  llth  edit.  p.  1278. 
X  '  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,'  vol.  xiv.  p.  27. 
jj  '  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy/  vol.  xxvih.  p.  108. 

|  'United  States  Dispensatory,'  llth  edit.  p.  ($28 j  and  Parrish's  'Practical  Pharmacy, 
2nd  edit.  p.  213. 
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extracta  already  alluded  to  by  us.*  Its  properties  and  administration  have 
been  already  alluded  to  in  this  paper. 

Tincture  of  Wild-Cherry  Bark. — This  is  not  generally  consídered  a  good 
preparation  in  America,  but  as  it  is  frequently  prescribed  in  this  couutry  and 
elsewhere,  we  subjoin  a  form  : — Take  of  wild-cherry  bark,  bruised,  two  o  unces ; 
proof  spirit,  twenty  ounces.  Digest  for  fourteen  days,  express,  and  filter;  or  the 
tincture  roay  be  better  prepared  by  the  procesa  of  displacement  or  percolation. 

Several  other  formulas  for  a  u  Wiue  of  Wild-Cherry  Bark,"f  "  Ferrated 
Extract,"t  M  Tableta,1^  etc.,  have  been  also  given  in  different  periodicals,  etc.  ; 
for  the  mode  of  preparation  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  authorities 
cited.  We  have  given  those  which  are  coramonly  regarded  as  the  best  adapted 
for  ordinary  use. 

Doses. — The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  thirty  grains  to  a  drachn,  which  may 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day  ;  that  of  the  infusión,  two  Jiuid  ounces,  or 
more,  repeated  according  to  circumstances ;  that  of  the  syrup,  half  a  fluid  ounce, 
to  be  repeated  as  above ;  that  of  the  fluid  extract,  a  "fluid  drachn,  which  is 
equivalent  to  two  fluid  ounces  of  the  infusión  ;  that  of  the  tincture,  from  two 
drachms  to  half  a  fluid  ounce.  The  average  dose  of  prunin,  according  to  Dr. 
Grover  Coe,||  as  a  tonic,  is  two  grains  ;  as  a  sedative,  from  four  to  eight  grains. 
The  frequency  of  the  repetí tion  must  be  governed  by  the  judgment  of  the 
practitioner.  As  an  expectorant,  according  to  Coe,  one  to  two  grains  should  be 
given  every  two  hours. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  CINCHONA  INTO  INDIA. 

The  Blue  Books  that  appear  under  the  authority  of  Párliament  contain  in- 
formation  that  is  certainly  not  wanting  in  copiousness  and  variety  ;  but  true  as 
this  is,  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  one  of  these  documents  replete  with  information 
belonging  cspecially  to  the  domain  of  pharmacy.  Such  nowever  is  the  case  in 
respect  to  the  41  Return  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  dated  9  March,  1863  ; — for,  '  Copy  of  Correspondence  relating  to  the  In- 
troduction  of  the  Chinchona  Plant  into  India,  and  to  Proceedings connected  with 
its  Cultivation,  from  March  1852  to  March  18G3 ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commous  to  be  priuted,  20  March  1863." 

The  result  of  this  order  has  been  the  production  of  a  folio  volamc  containing 
no  fewer  than  272  pages  and  5  maps,  prefaced  by  a  very  useful  table  of  contents 
which  cnables  the  reader  to  gain  an  idea  without  much  trouble  of  the  somewhat 
heterogcneous  documents  of  which  the  volume  is  composed.  lteferring  to  this 
table  we  find  it  to  commence  with  a  letter  under  date  27  March  1852  from  the 
Governor- General  of  India  to  the  Court  of  Directora  of  the  East  India  Coni* 
pany,  forwarding  a  recommendation  of  the  Government  of  Bengal  that  cinchona 
plants  should  be  introduced  into  India.  To  this  succeed  a  Minute  of  the  Re- 
venue,  Judicial  and  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Company,  and  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Royle,  strongly  urging  the  desirableness  of  introducing  the  culture  of  cin- 
chona into  India.  Then  follow  lettera  relating  to  the  transportaron  to  India  in 
the  year  1852  of  a  few  plants  of  cinchona  obtained  from  European  botanic  gar- 

*  See  papcrsby  theauthor,  on  Actaaracemosa,  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  2nd  ser.p.  462;  on 
Podophyllum  peltatum,  vol.  iii.  p.  4(31 ;  and  on  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  vol.  iv.  p.  267. 
f  Atncr.  Journ.  Pharm.,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  109. 

X  Amcr.  Journ.  Pliarm.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  23 ;  and  Parrish's  '  Practical  Pharmacy,'  2nd  edit. 
p.  214. 

'  §  '  Lancct,'  vol.  i.  1862,  p.  160. 
[|  '  Concentratcd  Orgauic  Medicines,'  p.  391. 
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dens,  the  death  of  which  planta  is  recorded  three  years  later  in  letters  from  Dra. 
Thomson  and  Falconer.  The  unsuccessful  atterapt  to  employ  the  services  of 
British  Consula  residing  at  South  American  poite,  and  the  munifícent  (!)  offer 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  East  Indian  Company  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Control  to  repay  to  the  extent  of  £50,  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  obtaining  seed 
of  Cinchona  Calisaya,  are  duly  narrated.  Several  letters,  minutes  and  reports 
eztending  over  about  three  years  follow,  and  then  a  coinmunication  under  date 
5  April  1859  from  Mr.  C.  R.  Markham  offering  his  servicos  to  proceed  to  South 
America  and  procure  planta  and  seeds  of  cinchona  for  introductiou  to  India.  For 
this  task  Mr.  Markham  possessed  certain  qualiñcations  to  which  few  men  could 
lay  claiin  :  he  was  well  acquainted  with  several  of  the  tbrests  in  Perú  and  on 
the  frontiers  of  Bolivia  containing  Cinchona,  some  of  the  more  useful  species  of 
■which  (although  not  a  botanist)  he  knew  by  sight.  He  had  a  knowledge  of 
not  only  Spanish  but  likewise  of  Quichua,  the  language  spoken  by  the  Indians  ; 
and  he  was  intímate  with  many  of  the  public  men  and  landowners  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera.  Lastly  Mr.  Markham  was  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  object  in  view,  and  anxious  to  throw  his  whole  energy  into 
the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Markham's  offer  having  been  accepted,  he  quitted  England  and  arrived 
at  Guayaquil  in  the  republic  of  Ecuador  on  the  19th  January  18tí0.  Upon 
reaching  Lima  a  week  later  the  prospects  of  success  were  not  cheering,  as  we  may 
gather  From  the  following  Unes  to  Dr.  Forbes  Wataon : — 

"  I  have  met  several  persons  connected  with  the  foresta  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
"  Cordilleras,  such  as  Don  José  Maria  Costas,  Don  Modesto  Basadre  and  others ;  and 
"  they  all  tell  me  that  good  cinchona  trees  have  become  exceedingly  scarce  both  in  the 
"  forests  of  Caravaya  and  Bolivia  ;  that  10  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Weddell  was  out  here, 
**  it  would  have  been  comparatively  e^v  to  inake  a  large  collection,  but  that  now  it  will 
"  be  an  enterprise  of  very  great  diffi'  ultv.  The  natives  both  in  Perú  and  Bolivia,  have 
"  lately  become  extremely  jealous  of  strangers,  and  thero  is  almost  the  certainty  of  a  war 
44  between  those  two  republics  in  a  few  months.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  success  are 
44  of  no  small  magnitude;  but  at  the  same  time  every  year  of  delay  would  most  uu- 
44  doubtedly  greatly  increase  them." 

Mr.  Markham  proceeded  to  Islay,  a  little  Peruvian  town  surrounded  by  sandy 
desert,  and  the  sea-port  of  Arequipa  from  which  city  it  is  distant  90  miles. 
There  the  15  Wardian  cases  destined  for  young  cinchonas  were  put  together 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Weir,  a  gardener  who  accompauied  Mr. 
Markham.  Another  15  cases  were  reaerved  for  plauts  to  be  collected  by  Mr. 
Spruce,  an  excellent  botanist  residing  in  South  America  whose  services  were 
fortunately  secured  for  collecting  the  lted  Bark  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Guayaquil. 

From  Islay,  a  ride  of  two  days  brought  Mr.  Markham  to  Arequipa,  whence 
his  progresa  is  thus  detailed  in  a  letter  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India. 

44 .  .  .  .  On  March  22nd  1860,  I  left  Arequipa  accompanied  by  John  Weir  the 
gardener  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Puno,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Titicaca,  on  the  27th, 
a  very  painfal  journey  over  snowy  heights,  15,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the 
worst  season  of  the  year,  the  rigours  of  which-  were  increased  by  the  debility  brought 
on  by  an  illness  from  which  I  had  suffered  at  Arequipa,  and  by  the  soroché  or  violeut 
headaches  and  sickness,  occasioned  by  the  great  elevation  of  this  región  abore  the  sea. 
The  loftiest  part  of  the  road  is  several  hundred  feet  above  Mont  Blanc." 

44  At  Puno,  I  was  occupied  for  some  days  in  collecting  information  which  induced  me 
to  alter  the  plans  for  executing  this  service,  that  I  had  previously  formed  at  Arequipa. 
I  found  that  a  war  with  Bolivia  was  imminent;  that  the  state  of  that  country,  owing  to 
the  excessive  rains,  would  render  travelling  exceedingly  slow ;  and  that  the  extreme 
jenlousy  of  the  Government  and  people  in  preserving  their  present  monopoly  of  the  bark 
trade,  would  render  it  impossible  íor  me  to  make  a  collection  per¡>oually.   I  havo  a  most 
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complete  distrust  of  all  native  agency ;  I  therefore  abandoned  my  intention  of  going 
¡nto  Bolivia,  aud  it  was  very  fortúnate  that  I  did  so,  for  a  decree  has  since  beeu  issued 
by  Dr.  Linares,  the  President  of  that  Republic,  prohibiting  all  communication  between 
Perú  and  Bolivia,  and  the  passage  of  either  travellcrs  or  goods  across  the  frontier, — 
this  beiug.  of  course,  the  forerunuer  of  war  between  the  two  countries. 

M  There  is  no  questiou  that  the  Calisaya  tree,  the  most  valuable  specios  of  cinchona,  is 
found  in  greatest  abundance  in  Bolivia ;  but  though  scarcer  and  more  difficult  to  collect, 
it  is  also  to  be  niet  with  in  the  Peruvian  provinco  of  Caravaya.  I  finally  resolved  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  the  cinchona  forests  of  Caravaya  to  inake  as  largo  a  collection 
as  possible  myself,  without  einploying  any  native  agent. 

"On  the  7th  April  I  left  Puno  and  comineuccd  my  journey  to  Caravaya,  travelling 
without  a  muleteer,  and  with  the  cheapest  beasts,  hired  from  one  village  to  another,  a 
way  which  cntailed  much  trouble  and  annoyauce,  but  which  I  adopted  as  being  far 
inore  economical.  There  were  four  broad  and  very  rapid  rivers  to  cross  on  balsas,  or  long 
bundles  of  reeds  stitched  together,  while  the  mules  swam.  The  plains  and  mountaiu 
rauges  over  which  the  way  passed,  averaged  a  height  of  12,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  one  snowy  pass  attained  a  height  of  ncarly  17,000  feet  The  road 
passed  through  the  towns  of  Lampu,  Pucará,  and  Azangaro,  to  Crucero,  the  capital  of  the 
proviuce  of  Caravaya,  which  Iteached  on  the  lGth  April,  a  distance  of  160  railes  from 
Puno.  Crucero  is  a  mere  collection  of  mud  huts,  built  on  a  very  elevated  swarapy  plain, 
just  on  the  western  side  of  the  snowy  Caravaya  range,  whcnce  roads  brauch  off  over  the 
passtís  to  the  forest-covered  valleys  on  the  eastern  slopes. 

"  The  Peruvian  province  of  Caravaya,  in  the  department  of  Puno,  consists  of  a  snowy 
range  of  mountains,  extending  for  180  miles  from  the  department  of  Cuzco  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Bolivia,  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  which  long  spurs  run  out  to  the  north  and  east, 
utitil  they  graduolly  subside  into  the  vast  forest-covered  plains  whicn  extend  for  thou- 
sands  of  miles  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  These  spurs  or  ridges  endose  valleys,  the 
sides  of  which  are  geuerally  covered  with  dense  forest,  while  the  summits  of  the  ridges 
are  clothed  with  rich  pasture-land,  interspersed  with  small  thickets  in  the  ravines  aud 
gullies.  These  higber  regions  are  called  pajonales.  The  numerous  streams  aud  rivers 
which  flow  down  the  valleys  of  Caravaya,  and  which  have  long  been  famous  for  their 
guld  washings,  finally  uaite  in  the  plains  to  forni  the  Ynambari,  a  tributary  of  the  still 
uuknown  Purus,  which  is  probably  the  largest  secondary  river  in  the  world. 

"  The  most  important  of  the  Caravaya  valleys,  and  that  which  I  determined  to  examine 
first,  is  that  of  Sandia,  which  coutains  a  population  of  7000  Indiana,  and  aunually  yields 
'JO.OOOlbs.  of  cocoa,  and  10,000  lhs.  of  most  excellent  coffee. 

u  On  April  18th  I  left  Crucero,  and  crossing  a  lofty  snow-covered  ridge,  commenced 
the  descent  from  an  arctic  to  a  tropical  climate,  down  the  beautiful  ravine  of  Sandia. 
The  pass  above  Crucero  is  13,600,  and  the  village  of  Sandia  6,667  feet  above  the  sea, 
being  a  descent  of  6,933  feet  in  30  miles.  Arriving  at  Sandia  on  the  20th,  I  began  at 
once  to  collect  provisions  and  inake  other  necessary  preparation  for  a  further  ad vanee 
into  the  interior,  intendiug  first  to  examine  the  pajona/es  of  the  Sandia  valley  in  search 
nf  the  $  Josephiana  variety  of  the  Calisaya  plant,  which  Dr.  Weddell  had  informed  me 
was  to  be  met  with  in  these  localities.  and  then  to  cross  a  mountain  ridge  into  the 
forests  of  Tambopata,  where  the  tree  Calisaya  aud  other  valuable  specios  of  Cinchona 
were  suid  to  abuund." 

It  was  in  this  neighbourhood  in  the  midst  of  the  most  enchantiug  scenery  and 
brilliant  vegetatiou,  that  Mr.  Markhara  first  fell  in  with  the  cinchona  in  a  state 
of  nature.  What  a  delightful  moment !  Here  was  Cinchona  Calisaya,  the 
most  valuable  species  yot  disco vered,  growing  by  the  road- side, — a  number  of 
young  planta, — while  older  shrubs  with  their  exquisite  roseate  flowers  and  rich 
green  leaves  with  crimsou  veins,  appeared  lower  down  the  slope.  Dr.  Weddell. 
it  will  be  remembered,  distinguishes  two  varieties  of  this  species,  the  one  a  tall 
tree,  which  he  calis  a.  vera,  the  other  a  shrub,  which  he  ñames  /3.  Josephiana. 
These  varieties  grow  in  the  same  región,  the  ¡i.  variety  being  chiefly  found  on 
the  high  and  grassy  pajonales.  Mr.  Markham  having  attentively  examined  both 
these  planta  expresses  the  deeided  opinión  (in  which  we  entirely  concur)  that  they 
luv&eut  uo  eharacters  of  sutlicicnt  impoiuuiee  to  cause  them  to  bo  ranked  eveu 
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as  botanical  varieties.  "  I  have  traced  these  calisayas,"  says  Mr.  Markham, 
"from  the  shrub  to  the  tree,  without  finding  any  difFerence  in  the  flower  orfruit 
to  warrant  even  a  variety.  While  still  in  the  región  of  the  pajonales,  I  found 
four  or  five  trees,  20  to  30  feet  high,  with  flowers  and  fruits  of  WeddelTs  C. 
Calisaya  var.  a.  t?era." 

The  tree  naraed  by  Dr.  Weddell  Cinchona  boliviana  is  now  considered  by  that 
botanist  to  be  hardly  more  than  a  variety  of  C.  Calisaya,  an  opinión  concurred 
in  by  Mr.  Markham,  who  terms  it  var.  Morada,  from  the  bark-collectors1  desig- 
nation  Calisaya  morada.  Respecting  another  variety,  Cinchona  Calisaya  var. 
Verde,  we  íind  the  following  : 

"  The  bark-collcctors  and  other  natives  assored  me  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  calisaya, 
namely  the  Calisaya  amarilla  or  Jiña  (var.  o.  vera  of  Weddell),  the  Calisaya  morada  ((/. 
boliviana  Wedd.),  and  the  Calisaya  verde  or  alba  or  blanca,  not  mentioned  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  by  any  anthor.  They  say  that  the  latter  is  a  very  large  tree,  generally  grow- 
ing  very  far  down  the  valleys  and  in  much  lower  situations  than  the  other  varieties. 
The  veins  of  the  leaves  are  never  purple,  but  always  a  palé  green,— henee  the  ñame. 
The  guide  Martínez  had  cut  a  tree  of  this  variety  yielding  six  or  seven  cwts.  of  bark, 
including  canuto,  or  bark  from  the  branches ;  and  Girouda  had  seen  a  tree  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Muñecas,  in  Bolivia,  which  yielded  10  cwts.  of  tabla  or  trunk  bark  alone.  The 
truc  CalLmya  of  Weddell  only  yields  three  or  four  cwts.  I  was  very  anxious  to  obtain 
plants  of  a  variety  which  is  said  to  attain  so  large  a  growth,  and  fortunately  met  with 
two,  which  happened  to  be  growing  on  the  heights  of  Tambopata." 

Fassing  overMr.  Markham'sobservations  on  Cinchona  ovata  and  C.  micrantha, 
two  valuable  species  of  which  a  few  specimens  were  obtained  with  great  labour 
and  difficulty,  we  find  that  by  the  lüth  of  May,  the  collection  of  plants  was  suffi- 
ciently  large  to  fill  the  fifteeu  Wardian  cases  laying  at  the  por^  of  Islay  and  that 
it  consisted  of  the  following : 


Cinchona  Calisaya  var.  a  vera  of  Weddell    237 

 morada  (C.  boliviana  Wedd.J    183 

    var.  /3  Josephiana  Wedd   75 

  verde    2 

  ovata  var.  a  vulyaris  Wedd   9 

 0  rujinervis  Wedd   16 

  micrantha  (C.  affinis  Wedd.)    7 


520 

No  ordinary  difBculties  had  to  be  encountered  in  the  transportaron  of  this 
precious  collection,  the  chief  of  which  aróse  from  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  by  the  petty  local  authorities,  who  with  some  reason,  foresaw  in  such  attempt, 
the  commencing  downfall  of  a  monopoly  which  had  been  to  their  country  a 
source  of  profit  for  generations.  Another  dimculty  scarcely  less  serious,  was 
that  of  preserving  the  plants  from  being  frozen  to  death  during  a  rapid  journey 
over  the  uninhabited  plains  of  the  Cordillera,  15,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Here  is  Mr.  Markham's  description  of  a  part  of  the  route : 

"  On  the  17th  of  May  I  left  Sandia  with  one  Indian  and  two  mules  carrying  the  plants, 
and  halted  under  a  splendid  rango  of  frowning  black  cliffs  near  the  sumtnit  of  the 
snowy  Caravaya  range.  On  the  28th  I  reached  the  sumnñt  of  the  range,  and  commenced 
the  journey  over  vast  grass-covered  plains  covered  with  stiff  white-frost ;  after  being  1 1 
hours  in  the  saddle,  I  stopped  at  an  abandoned  shepherd's  hut  built  of  loóse  stones.  The 
plants,  well-covered  with  the  tcnt  and  blankets,  were  placed  by  my  sido  during  the  night, 
with  the  thermometer  between  us,  which  at  6  a.m.  was  at  20°  F.,  the  days  and  nights 
bitterly  cold,  but  very  fine  and  generally  cloudless.  On  the  1  Oth  I  was  ten  hours  in  the 
saddle.  and  passed  the  night  again  in  an  abandoned  hut  with  the  plants  beside  me,  where 
the  miniinum  of  the  thermometer  was  30°.  Two  more  journeys  of  similar  length,  when 
the  minimum  during  the  night  of  the  21st  was  21°,  aud  of  the  22nd,  W,  brought  me  to 
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Vilque,  where  I  procured  an  arriero  and  mules  to  convey  me  to  Arequipa.  The  suffer- 
ings  during  my  six  days'  jouniey  over  the  lof  ty  plains  frora  Sandia  to  Vilque  were  very 
great ;  the  cold  was  intense,  the  work  I  had  with  the  vicious,  unmanageablo  mules  was 
a  constant  source  of  anxiety,  and  I  had  no  food  whatever  beyond  a  little  parched  niaize ; 
each  day  I  was  upwards  of  ten  hours  in  the  saddle. 

"  Leaving  Vilque  on  the  24th,  by  forced  and  rapid  marches  over  an  uninhabited  and 
frozen  tract  of  country,  exposed  to  furious  gales  of  intensely  cold  wind,  I  reached  the 
city  of  Arequipa  on  the  27th,  having  travelled  over  350  miles  of  diffícult  country  in  ten 
days,  having  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  pace  of  a  walking  Indian,  and  pass  much  of 
the  time  in  chasing  the  vicious  mules. 

"  At  Arequipa  I  found  the  moss  which  enveloped  the  plants  still  damp  ;  but  I  watered 
them  once  or  twice  during  my  stay  there  between  the  28th  and  30th,  during  which  time 
the  range  of  the  thermometer  day  and  night  was  between  56°  and  60°.  On  the  31st, 
I  left  Arequipa  and,  crossing  the  desert,  the  plants  were  safely  deposited  beside  the 
Wardian  cases  at  Islay  on  lst  of  June." 

(To  be  continuad.) 


MYNSICHT'S  ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL. 

"  Nobilius  et  cfficacius  stomachicum  in  tota  república  medicá  nondum  inven  tura 
esse,  experientiam  ipsam  attcator." — Hadrian  a  Mynsicht,  Thesaurus  et  Arma- 
mcntarium  medico-chymicum. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Johnson  in  the  last  number  of  the  Phannaceutical 
Journal*  that  the  Elixir  of  Vitriol  of  Mynsicht  is  identical  with  the  Acidum 
sulphuricum  aromaticum  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  is  not 
quite  correct,  though  it  is  true  that  the  latter  medicine  is  a  simplified  form  of 
Mynsicht's  preparation  which  it  is  doubtless  intended  to  represent.  In  the 
London  Pharmacopceia  of  1721,  the  following  is  the  formula  for 

Elixir  Vitrioli  Myiisichti 

P>  Cinnamomi, 
Zinziberis, 

Caryophyllorum,  ana  5Üj. 
Calami  Aromatici  5j> 
Galangse  minoris  ^iss. 
Foliorum  Salviae, 
Menthse  crispse,  ana  38S. 
Cubebaruin, 

Nucís  Moschatíe,  ana  sij. 
Ligni  Aloes, 
Corticis  Citri,  ana  5j. 
Fiatpulvis.  Adde 

Sacchari  Candi  Siij. 
SpiritÚ8  Vini  lb.iss. 
Olei  Vitrioli  lb.j. 

Extrahe  tincturam  digerendo  dies  viginti  s.a.  deinde  ñltra  ad  usuni. 
la  the  succeeding  Fharaiacopoeia,  that  of  1716,  this  preparation  is  rej-lased 
by  the  following : 

Elixir  Vitrioli  acidum 

$t   Tincturae  aromatice  M.  lb.j, 

Spiritús  vitrioli  fortis,  olei  dicti,  P.  jiv. 

Misce  gradatim,  et  postquam  falces  subsederint  per  chartam  cola. 
— - — .  —  .  ,  

»  Page  70. 
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In  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1788,  Elixir  of  Vitriol  is  omitted,  the  College 
ordering  in  its  place,  Acidum  vitriolicum  dilutum,  which  under  the  modernized 
ñame  of  Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum,  has  been  continued  in  all  subsequent 
editions. 

As  the  mixing  of  sulphuric  acid  with  alcohol  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
sulphovinic  acid,  it  is  obvious  tliat  these  elixirs  may  differ  in  chemical  composi- 
tion  from  Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid.  D.  H. 


(The  following  letter  on  the  same  subject  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Harvey : — ) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — As  applications  are  contiuually  made  to  me  for  the  formula  of  MynsichtJs 
Acid  Elixir  sínce  I  have  prescribed  it,  and  as  I  find  but  few  are  acquainted 
with  it,  I  beg  permission  for  the  insertion  of  these  few  lines  in  your  Journal,  to 
inform  thoseof  your  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  ñame  of  the  acid,  that 
it  is  a  Prussian  preparation,  and  to  be  read  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  that  nation. 
1  have  taken  some  pains  to  examine  the  article  at  many  of  the  dispensing  esta- 
blishments  in  London,  and  as  I  find  great  variety,  both  as  to  taste  and  colour,  I 
am  led  to  believe  the  aloes  wood  has  been  omitted,  as  in  the  Edinburgh  form. 
This  I  consider  explaina  the  fact ;  but  which  I  think  so  important  that  it  should 
be  noticed.  However,  my  object  is  to  give  this  mude  of  publicity  in  your 
columns  that  it  may  preven  t  delay  on  the  part  of  the  dispenser,  and  leas  suspicion 
on  that  of  the  patient  waiting  so  long  for  the  prescription. 

Most  obediently  youre, 

2,  Solio  Square.  AV.  Harvey. 


ON  THE  DEPOSIT  IN  INFUSUM  CINCHON/E  SPISSATUM. 

Feeling  assured  that  every thing  which  tends  to  throw  any  light  upon,  or  may 
be  a  possible  improvement  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  will  always  be  kindly 
received  by  the  readers  of  the  1  Pnarmaceutical  Journal,'  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  remark8  upon  the  depoait  forraed  in  the  Infusum  Cinchonse  Spissatum 
of  the  London  Pharmacopceia : — 

Ilaving  several  times  obscrved  a  dense  crystalline  deposit  in  the  bottles  in 
which  the  Infusum  Cinchonrc  Spissatum  has  been  kept,  and  which  was  formed  by 
repeated  depositions  from  successive  quantitiesof  the  preparation  obtained  from 
wholesale  houses,  I  was  induced  to  examine  it.  On  removing  the  deposit  from 
the  bottle,  to  which  it  adhered  so  firmly  that  the  glass  was  fractured  in  the  at- 
tempt,  and  washing  with  a  little  distilled  water  to  free  it  from  some  adhering 
mother-liquor  and  colouring  matter,  the  deposit  was  found  to  be  tasteless, 
nearly  colourless,  quite  soluble  in  water  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat ;  the  so- 
lution  being  also  colourless.  On  testing  it,  I  found  it  to  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity  of  lime,  and  believe  the  salt  to  be  kinate  of  lime.  The  question  now  arises, 
whence  comes  the  lime  ?  Certainly  not  from  the  bark  ;  for  some  of  the  prepara- 
tion made  at  home  with  the  distilled  water  after  being  poured  off  from  the  de- 
posit formed  on  standing  twenty  days,  as  ordered  by  the  College,  gave  no 
appreciable  deposit  after  standing  six  months  loDger.  There  appears  to  be  only 
one  other  source,  and  that  is  the  water.  Is  it  possible  that  coramon  water  waa 
used,  instead  of  distilled  water,  in  preparing  those  samples  in  which  the  deposita 
took  place?  In  such  concentrated  preparation  as  this,  the  purity  of  the  water 
employed  is  of  the  highest  importance,  for  the  lime  salts  which  all  ordinary 
water  contains  are  mostly  of  difflcult  solubility,  and  the  presence  of  such  im- 
purity  is  a  source  of  loes  to  those  who  do  not  prepare  the  Infusum  Cinchonaí 
themselves,  as  well  as  very  materially  affecting  the  cnaracter  of  the  preparation. 
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At  the  present  time  itseems  to  be  fashionable  to  make  pbarmaceutical  prepa- 
rations  as  condensed  as  possible  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  multurn 
in  parvo  preparations  accidental  impuritiea  aro  concentrated  as  well  as  remedial 
principies,  and  we  too  often  find  that  preparations  of  this  class  form  but  very 
imperfect  substitutes  for  those  they  are  intended  to  represent,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment  both  of  the  prescriber  and  the  patient. 

Albixus  Joitn  Roberts. 

18,  Conduit  Street,  W.,  lQth  Augiist,  1863. 


TYNDALL  ON  HEAT  AS  A  MODE  OF  MOTION. 
ABST11ACT  OF  T1IE  TKEOBY. 
BY  MR.  JOSRPU  INCE. 

During  the  season  of  1862,  Professor  Tyndall  delivered  a  courseof  twelve  lee- 
tures  on  Heat,  at  the  Royal  lustitution  :  the  theory  propeunded,  and  the  mauner 
in  which  it  was  illustrated,  have  subsequently  excited  considerable  attention. 
In  the  hope  of  placing  some  of  the  main  beariuga  of  the  subjéct  in  a  concise  and 
intelligible  form,  the  following  abstract  has  been  atterapted.  It  will  be  felt 
that  what  is  termed  a  Review  would  scarcely  escape  censure  as  an  impertinence 
even  by  those  who  have  confidence  in  that  most  superficial  and  unsatisfactory 
style  of  literature.  In  the  present  sketch,  there  is  not  one  thought,  although 
presented  in  a  different  dress,  that  is  not  directly  taken  from  the  lecturer's  own 
work. 

Lord  Bacou,  like  every  other  great  man,  was  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  it  seems  also  that  he  was  in  advance  of  ours,  for  thus  he  speaks 
iu  the  twentieth  aphorism  of  the  second  book  of  the  'NovuinOrganum — u  When 
I  say  of  motion,  that  is  the  genu3  of  which  heat  is  a  species,  I  would  be  understood 
to  mean,  not  that  heat  generales  motion  or  that  motion  generates  heat  (though 
both  are  true  in  certain  cases),  but  that  heat  itself,  its  essence  and  quiddity,  is  mo- 
tion and  nothing  else ;  limited,  however,  by  the  specific  differeuces  which  I  will 
presen tly  subjoin,  as  soon  as  I  have  added  a  few  cautions  for  the  sake  of  avoid- 
ing  ambiguity.  Ñor  again,  must  the  communication  of  heat,  or  its  transitive 
nature,  by  meaus  of  which  a  body  becomes  hot  when  a  hot  body  is  applied  to  it, 
be  confounded  with  the  form  of  heat.  For  heat  is  one  thing,  and  heating  is 
another.  Heat  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  attrition  without  any  preceding 
heat.  Heat  is  an  expansive  motion,  whereby  a  body  strives  to  dilate  and  stretch 
itself  to  a  larger  sphere  or  dimensión  than  it  liad  previously  oceupied.  This  dif- 
ference  is  most  observable  in  flame,  where  the  smokc  or  thick  vapour  manifestly 
dilates  and  expands  into  llame.  It  is  shown  also  in  all  boiling  liquid,  which 
manifestly  swells,  rises,  aud  bubblcs,  and  carries  on  tlie  process  of  self  -expansión, 
lili  it  turns  into  a  body  far  more  extended  and  dilated  than  the  liquid  itself, 
nainely,  into  vapour,  srnoke,  or  air. 

u  The  third  specific  difference  is  this,  that  heat  is  a  motion  of  expansión,  not 
uniformly  of  the  whole  body  together,  but  in  the  smaller  parts  of  it ;  and  at  the 
same  time  checked,  repelled,  and  beaten  back,  so  that  the  body  aequires  a  motiou 
alternatáve,  perpetually  quivering,  striving  and  struggling,  and  irritated  by 
repercuísion,  whence  springs  the  fury  of  fire  aud  heat.  Again,  it  is  shown  iu 
this,  that  when  the  air  is  expanded  in  a  calender  glasé,  without  impediment  or 
repulsión,  that  is  to  say  uniformly  and  equably,  there  is  no  perceptible  heat. 
Also  when  wind  escapes  from  confinement,  although  it  bursts  forth  with  the 
greatest  violence,  there  is  no  very  great  heat  perceptible ;  because  the  motion  is 
of  the  whole,  without  a  motion  alternating  in  the  particles. 
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l*  Now  from  this  our  fírst  vintage  it  follows,  that  theform  or  truc  defínition  of 
heat  (heat,  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  universe,  not  simply  in  relation  to  man)  is  in 
a  few  words  as  follows : — Heat  is  a  motion,  expansivo,  restrained,  and  actiug  in 
its  strife  upon  the  smaller  partióles  of  bodies.  But  the  expansión  is  thus  inodi- 
fied ;  while  it  expands  all  ways,  it  has  at  the  same  time  an  inclination  upwards. 
And  the  struggle  in  the  particles  is  modified  also ;  it  is  not  sluggish,  but  hurried 
and  with  violence." 

Not  without  reason,  therefore,  do  we  bow  with  reverence  before  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients.  "  To  the  scientific  public "  (writes  Tyndall)  "  the  ñames  of 
the  builders  of  this  new  philosophy  are  already  familiar.  As  experimental  con- 
tributore,  Rumford,  Davy,  Faraday,  and  Joule  stand  prominently  forward. 
As  theoretic  writers  (placing  them  alphabetically)  we  have  Clausius,  Helmholtz, 
Kirchhoff,  Mayer,  Rankine,  Thomson ;  and  in  the  memoirs  of  these  eminent 
men  the  student  who  desires  it  must  seek  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject.  MM.  Kegnault  and  Séguin  also  stand  in  honourable  relationship  to  the 
Dynamical  theory  of  heat,  and  M.  Verdet  has  recently  published  two  lectures 
on  it,  marked  by  the  learning  for  which  he  is  conspicuous.  To  the  English 
reader  it  is  superfluous  to  raention  the  well-known  and  highly-prized  work  of  Mr. 
Grove." 

Passing  by  all  prelirainary  dissertations,  let  us  hasten  to  the  vital  question  at 
issue.  Heat  can  be,  and  is  (for  the  fact  is  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer) 
generated  by  mechauical  action.  Why  should  heat  be  generated  by  mechanical 
action,  and  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  agent  thus  generated? 

Two  theories  have  been  offered  as  an  answer : — 

1.  The  Material  theory,  in  which  heat  is  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  matter,  a 
subtle  fluid  stored  up  in  the  inter-atomic  spaces  of  bodies :  thus  Gmelin  speaks 
of  heat  combining  with  bodies  as  one  ponderable  substance  does  with  another ; 
and  many  other  eminent  chemists  treat  the  subject  from  the  same  point  of  view. 
All  substanecs  possess  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  an  apparent  power  of  storing 
up  heat, — lead,  for  instance,  in  which  heat  is  generated  by  compression.  Adopting 
the  material  theory,  the  explanation  is  as  follows : — the  uucompressed  lead  was 
imagined  to  have  a  higher  capacity  for  heat  than  the  compressed  substance ;  the 
size  of  its  atomic  storehouse  is  diminished  by  compression,  and  henee,  when  the 
leadissqueezed,  a  portion  of  that  heat  which, previousto  compression,  was  hidden, 
must  make  its  appearance,  for  the  compressed  substance  can  no  longer  hold  it 
all.  Thus  the  idea  of  new  heat  being  generated  was  rejected,  the  quantity  of  heat 
in  the  universe  being  considered  as  constant  as  that  of  ordinary  matter,  and  thus 
the  utrnost  we  can  do  by  mechanical  and  chemical  raeans,  is  to  store  up  this 
heat,  or  to  drive  it  from  its  lurking-places  into  open  light  of  day. 

2.  The  Dynamical  or  the  Mechanical  theory  of  heat,  in  which  heat  is  not  be- 
lieved  to  be  matter,  but  an  accident  or  condition  of  matter;  naraely,  a  motion 
of  iT8  ultímate  farticles,  which  is  almost  the  verbal  defínition  of  Locke, 
who  said,  u  Heat  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of  the  insensible  parts  of  the  object, 
which  produce  in  us  that  sensation  from  whence  we  denomínate  the  object  not : 
so  what  in  our  sensation  is  Aeaí,  in  the  object  is  nothing  but  motion." 

Sir  II.  Davy  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  11)  recounts  a  remarkable  experiment.  Ice 
is  solid  water,  and  the  solid  has  only  one-half  the  capacity  for  heat  that  liquid 
water  possesses.  A  quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  a  pound  of  ice  ten  de- 
grees  in  temperature,  would  raise  a  pound  of  water  only  five  degrees.  Further, 
to  simply  liquefy  a  mass  of  ice,  an  enormous  amount  of  heat  is  necessary,  this 
heat  being  so  utterly  absorbed  or  rendered  latent  as  to  make  no  impression  upon 
the  thermometer :  liquid  water  therefore  at  its  freezing  temperature,  possesses  a 
vastly  greater  amount  of  heat  than  ice  at  the  same  temperature.  Davy  reasoned 
thus: — u  If  I,  by  friction,  liquefy  ice,  I  produce  a  substance  which  contains  a  far 
greater  absolute  amount  of  heat  than  the  ice ;  and  in  this  case,  it  can  not  with 
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any  show  of  reason  be  affirmed  tliat  I  merely  render  sensible  the  heat  bidden  iu 
tbe  ice,  for  that  quantity  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  heat  contained  in  the 
water."  He  made  the  experiment,  and  liquefied  the  ice  by  puré  friction  ;  and 
the  result  has  been  regarded  as  the  first  which  proved  the  immateriality  of  heat. 

When  a  hamraer  strikes  a  bell,  the  motion  of  the  bammer  is  arrested,  but  its 
forcé  is  not  destroyed  ;  it  has  thrown  tbe  bell  into  vibrations,  wbich  affect  the 
auditory  nerve  as  sound.  A  hammer  descending  on  a  leaden  bullct  has  its  de- 
scending  motion  arrested  at  a  given  point ;  the  motion  is  not  destroyed,  but  is 
transferred  to  the  atoms  of  the  lead,  and  announces  iteelf  to  the  proper  nerves 
as  heat.  This  then  is  the  theory  attempted  to  be  worked  out,  that  heat  is  a 
kind  of  molecular  motion  ;  and  that  by  friction,  percussion,  and  comprensión, 
this  motion  may  be  generated,  as  well  as  by  combustión. 

But  what  is  the  relation  of  the  heat  developed  by  mechanical  action  to  tiie 
forcé  which  produces  it?  Tbe  man  who  first  raised  the  idea  of  the  equiva- 
lence  between  heat  and  mechanical  energy  to  philosophic  clearness  in  his  own 
mind  was  a  physician.  Dr.  Mayer,  of  Ileilbronn,  in  Germany,  enunciated  the 
exact  relation  which  subsists  between  heat  and  work,  giving  the  number  which 
is  now  known  as  the  "mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,"  and  following  upthe  state- 
ment  of  its  principie  by  its  fearless  application.  AH  honour  is  due  to  one  who, 
without  external  stimulus,  while  pursuing  his  profession  as  town  physician  in 
Heilbronn,  raised  the  conception  of  the  interaction  of  natural  f orces  to  clearness 
in  his  own  mind.  Iu  1842  Mayer  had  calculated  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  from  data  which  only  an  origiual  thiuker  could  have  turned  to  account ; 
it  was  from  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  that  Mayer  determined  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.  In  1845  he  publisbed  his  memoir  on  "  Organic  Motion." 
It  was  the  accident  of  bleeding  a  feverish  patient  at  Java,  in  1840,  that  led  him 
to  speculate  on  these  subjects.  He  noticed  that  the  venous  blood  in  the  tropics 
was  of  a  much  brighter  red  than  in  colder  latitudes,  and  his  reasoniDg  on  this 
fact  was  the  origin  of  his  investigations.  In  1848  appeared  his  essay  on  "  Ce- 
lestial Dynamics."  Nevertheless,  however  honourable  it  may  be  to  Mayer  to 
have  elaborated  in  his  own  mind  this  grand  idea,  it  is  to  Mr.  Joule,  of  Manches- 
ter,  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  tbe  experimental  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Entirely  independent  of  Mayer,  he  persisted  for  years  in  his  attempts  to  prove 
the  invariability  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between  heat  and  ordinary  me- 
chanical forcé ;  he  made  numerous  experiments  ;  be  caused  disks  of  cast  iron  to 
rub  against  each  other,  and  measured  the  heat  produced  by  their  friction,  and 
the  forcé  expended  in  overcoming  it. 

He  urged  water  through  capillary  tubcs,  and  determined  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  by  the  friction  of  the  liquid  against  the  sides  of  the  tubes ;  the  result 
being  that  under  all  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the  same 
amount  of  forcé  is  fixed  and  invariable  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  however  the  tempe- 
rature  may  differ  in  consequence  of  the  different  capacity  for  heat  of  the  substance 
employed,  the  absoluto  amount  of  heat  generatea  by  the  same  expenditure  of 
power,  is  in  all  cases  the  same.  In  this  way  it  was  found  that  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  would  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit  in  tem- 
perature, is  exactly  equal  to  what  would  be  generated  if  a  pound  weight,  after 
having  fallen  throngh  a  beight  of  772  feet,  had  its  moving  forcé  destroyed  by 
collision  with  the  earth.  Conversely,  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a 
pound  of  water  one  degree  in  temperature  would,  if  all  applied  mechanically,  be 
competent  to  raise  a  pound  weight  772  feet  high,  or  it  would  raise  772  lbs. 
one  foot  high.  The  term  "foot-pound"  has  been  introduced  to  express  the 
lifting  of  one  pound  to  the  height  of  a  foot.  Thus  the  quantity  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  raise  tbe  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  being  taken  as  a 
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Suppose  a  ball  of  lead  falla  from  a  height  of  twenty-aix  feet,  the  heat  generated 
is  proportional  to  the  height  through  which  the  body  falls.  Lead  falling  through 
772  feet  would  genérate  heat  aufficient  to  raise  its  own  temperature  30°,  its  M  ca- 
pacity  "  being  one-thirtieth  of  that  of  water  :  henee,  in  falling  through  twenty- 
aix  feet  (i.  e.  about  one-thirtieth  of  772),  the  heat  generated  would,  if  all  con- 
centrated  in  the  lead,  raiae  ita  temperature  one  degree. 

But  if  motion  be  imparted  to  a  body  by  other  meana  than  gravity,  the  de- 
atruction  of  thia  motion  also  producea  heat.  A  bullet  striking  a  target  Í8  in- 
tenaely  beated  ;  the  raechanical  equivalent  of  heat  enablea  ua  to  calcúlate  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  bullet,  its  velocity  being  known.  The  greater 
the  height  from  which  a  body  falla,  the  greater  the  strikiDg  forcé,  owing  to  the 
greater  acquired  velocity  ;  but  the  velocity  imparted  to  the  body  is  not  propor- 
tional to  the  height  from  which  it  falla ;  the  height  augmenta  in  the  aame  pro- 
portion  aa  the  square  of  the  velocity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heat  generated  by 
the  coUiaion  of  the  falling  body  increaaes  airoply  aa  the  height ;  consequently,  the 
heat  generated  increases  as  the  sqiiare  of  the  velocity. 

It  is  manifeat  from  theae  conaiderationa  that  if  we  know  the  velocity  and 
weight  of  any  projectile,  we  can  calcúlate  the  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the 
destruction  of  ita  moving  forcé.  Knowing,  for  example,  the  weight  of  the  earth, 
and  the  velocity  with  which  it  movea  through  epace,  a  simple  ealculation  would 
enable  us  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  heat  which  would  be  developed,  sup- 
posing  the  earth  to  be  stopped  in  its  orbit.  Mayer  and  Helmholtz  have  made 
this  ealculation,  and  fouud  that  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the  shock 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  not  only  to  fuae  the  entire  earth,  but  to  reduce  it  in 
great  part  to  vapour.  Thua,  by  the  aimple  stoppage  of  the  earth  in  ita  orbit, 
"  the  elementa"  might  be  cau8ed  u  to  melt  with  fervent  heat."  Our  earth  movea 
in  its  orbit  with  a  velocity  of  68,040  mile8  an  bour ;  atop  this  motion  but  an  in- 
stant,  and  heat  would  then  be  generated  eufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
globo  of  lead  of  equal  8¡ze  384, 000  degreea  Centígrade.  " 

Adopting  this  theory,  it  has  been  suppoeed  by  Mayer  (1818),  Waterston,  and 
Profesaor  Williara  Thomson  (1853),  that  the  aun  itself  derived  its  heat  from 
the  showering  down  of  meteoric  matter  upon  ita  surface ;  and  whatever  be  the 
valué  of  this  speculation,  thia  pouring  down  of  meteoric  matter  would  be  com- 


Leaving  the  aun,  let  ua  eee  whether  in  this  way  may  not  be  explained  some  of 
the  moat  familiar  phenomena  of  combuation.  Flace  a  diamond  (held  faat  in  a 
loop  of  platinum  wire)  in  an  ordinary  flame  ;  heat  it  to  rednesa  and  then  plunge 
it  in  a  jar  of  oxygen  gaa ;  eee  how  it  brighten8  and  glowa,  and  burn8  like  a  ter- 
restrial  star.  Why  doea  it  brighten,  and  glow,  and  burn  ?  The  diamond  is  puré 
carbón,  and  on  the  surface  of  this  carbón  are  showered  the  atoms  of  oxygen  on 
every  side ;  and  could  we  measure  the  velocity  of  the  atoms  when  they  clash,  and 
could  we  find  their  number  and  weight,  multiplying  the  weight  of  each  atom  by 
the  square  of  its  velocity,  and  adding  all  together,  we  should  get  a  number  re- 
preaenting  the  exact  amount  of  heat  developed  by  the  unión  of  the  oxygen  and 
carbón :  by  whatever  forcé  urged,  whether  by  chemical  affinity,  or  puré  attrac- 
tion,  otherwise  called  gravity,  it  mattera  not,  the  action  ia  the  aame.  Every 
oxygen  atom  aa  it  strikes  the  surface,  and  has  its  motion  of  tranalation  destroyed 
by  ita  collision  with  the  carbón,  assumes  the  motion  which  we  cali  heat;  and  this 
heat  ia  ao  intense,  the  attractions  exerted  at  these  molecular  dÍ8tancea  are  m> 
mighty,  that  the  crystal  is  kept  white-hot,  and  the  compound,  formed  by  the 
unión  of  ita  atoms  with  thoae  of  oxygen,  fliea  away  aa  carbonic  acid  gas. 

But  let  us  leave  the  diamond  as  we  have  before  leí t  the  aun,  and  endeavour  in 
the  aame  way  to  explain  the  action  of  an  ordinary  flame.  What  ia  it  ?  Take  a 
jet  of  gas.  Within  the  flame  we  have  a  core  of  unburnt  gaa,  outaide  we  have 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.    The  external  surface  of  the  core  ia  in  contact  with  the 
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air,  and  here  the  atoms  clash  together,  and  by  their  collision  produce  both  light 
and  heat. 

But  tbe  exact  constitution  of  the  flame,  as  revealed  by  Davy,  is  worthy  of  our 
attention.  Coal-gas  is  a  hydrocarbon,  that  is,  a  chenaical  unión  of  hydrogen  and 
carbón.  When  the  combustión  is  incompleto  the  soot  and  lamp-black  escape ; 
here,  as  in  the  burning  diamond,  we  have  this  compound  gas  in  the  presence  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  we  apply  heat,  and  the  gas  bursts  into  flame.  The  oxygen 
first  closes  with  the  hydrogen  and  sets  the  carbón  free ;  the  solid  partióles  of 
carbón  thus  scattered  in  the  midst  of  burning  matter  are  raised  to  a  state  of  in- 
tense incandescence,  and  becoming  whíte-hot,  it  is  to  them  mainly  the  light  of 
our  lamps  is  due.  The  carbón  eventually  closes  with  the  oxygen  and  becomes 
carbonic  acid.  To  the  existen  ce  then  of  solid  carbón  particles  is  due  the  light ; 
and  therefore  by  passing  a  curren t  of  air  through  auch  a  flame,  sufficient  oxygen 
would  be  introduced  to  combine  with  the  excess  of  carbón,  and  a  considerable 
diminution  of  light  would  be  the  resal t. 

To  return  to  the  theory  ;  it  is  to  the  clashing  together  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  the  constituents  of  our  gas  and  candi  es  that  the  light  and  heat  of  our 
flame  is  due  :  it  is  the  impact  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  against  the  atoms  of  sul- 
phur  which  produces  the  flame  observed  when  sulphur  is  burnt  in  oxygen ;  to 
the  collision  of  the  same  atoms  against  the  phosphorus  are  due  the  heat  and  daz- 
zling  light  which  result  from  the  combustión  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas  :  in 
short,  all  cases  of  combustión  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  collision  of  atoms  which 
have  been  urged  together  by  their  mutual  attractions.  That  the  arrest  of  me- 
chanical  raotion  results  in  heat  may  be  illustrated  in  innumerable  ways  ;  a  weight 
falls  to  the  earth,  and  in  so  doing  is  found  to  be  heated  ;  a  cannon  ball  is  ti  red 
against  a  target,  the  result  being  the  same.  The  mode  of  motion  changes,  but  it 
still  continúes  motion  ;  the  motion  of  the  mass  is  con  verted  into  a  motion  of  the 
atoms  of  the  mass  ;  and  thesesmall  motions,  communicated  to  the  nerves,  produce 
the  sensation  which  we  cali  heat. 

Heat  then  is  developed  by  the  clashing  of  sensible  masses  and  atoms ;  work  is 
expended  in  giving  motion  to  these  atoms,  and  heat  produced.  But  we  can  re- 
verse the  procesa,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  heat  execute  work.  One  pound  of 
coal  produces  by  its  combinatron  with  oxygen  an  amount  of  heat  which,  if  me- 
chanically  applied,  would  suffice  to  raise  a  weight  of  100  Ibs.  to  a  height  of 
twenty  miles  above  the  earth's  surface.  Conversely,  100  lbs.  falling  from  a 
height  of  twenty  railes  and  striking  against  the  earth,  would  genérate  an  amount 
of  heat  equal  to  that  developed  by  the  combustión  of  a  pound  of  coal. 

Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  for  a  moment  from  the  earth  to  the  sun.  The  whole 
heat  emitted  by  the  sun  in  a  minute  would  be  competent  to  boil  12,000  millions 
of  cubic  miles  of  ice-cold  water.  Whence  is  the  sun's  heat  derived,  and  by  what 
means  is  it  maintained?  Now,  uponany  theory  of  the  assurnption  that  the  sun  is 
merely  a  burning  body,  its  light  and  heat  raust  eventually  and  speedily  come  to 
au  end  ;  in  fact  it  would  bum  out.  We  have  seen  already  heat  generated  by 
collision,  that  is,  by  an  arrest  and  change  of  motion.  The  máximum  velocity 
with  which  a  body* can  strike  the  earth  i»  about  seven  miles  in  a  second ;  the 
máximum  velocity  with  which  it  can  strike  the  sun  is  390  miles  in  a  second. 
And  as  heat  developed  by  tbe  collision  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velo- 
city destroyed,  an  asteroid  falling  into  the  sun  with  the  above  velocity,  would 
genérate  about  10,000  times  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  the  combustión  • 
of  an  asteroid  of  coal  of  the  same  weight. 

Indeed  the  exiafceoce  of  the  sun's  heat  has  been  thus  explained,  and  by  this, 
u  the  Meteoric  theory,"  it  is  assumed  that  raeteorites  raining  down  upon  the  sur- 
face  of  the  sun  form  a  perpetual  store  of  heat  and  light ;  moreover  though  this 
necessarily  implies  an  increase  in  the  actual  magnitude  of  the  sun,  such  aug- 
mentaron would  scarcely  be  appreciable  during  the  lapse  of  ages. 
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Whether  this  theory  be  correct  or  not,  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than 
the  iniluence  of  the  sun's  heat.  By  the  act  of  vaporization  the  sun  lifts  me- 
chanically  all  the  moisture  of  our  aír,  it  condenses  and  falls  as  rain,  or  freezes 
and  is  deposited  as  snow.  Once  more  the  sun  liberates  the  solidified  liquid,  and 
permits  it  to  roll  by  gravity  to  the  sea.  No  streamlet  glides  to  a  lower  level  that 
has  not  been  previously  lifted  by  the  sun.  More  than  this,  and  if  possible  more 
wonderful  (if  any  natural  phenomenon  can  be  considered  as  more  wonderful  than 
another),  is  the  sun's  influence  upon  vegetable  life.  Trees  and  vegetables  grow 
upon  the  earth,  and  when  buraed  they  give  rise  to  heat,  and  henee  to  mechanical 
energy.  Whence  is  this  power  derived  ?  In  the  building  of  plants,  carbonic  acid 
is  the  material  frora  which  the  carbón  of  the  plant  is  derived ;  the  solar  beara  the 
agent  of  separation,  setting  the  oxygen  free,  and  allowing  the  carbón  to  aggre- 
gato  in  woody  fibre.  Without  the  sun  the  reduction  of  the  carbonic  acid  can- 
not  be  effected,  and  an  amount  of  sunlight  is  consumed  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
molecular  work  done.  But  we  must  not  stop  at  vegetable  life,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  animal  life.  The  sun  separates  the  carbón  from  its  oxygen,  and  the 
animal  consumes  the  vegetable  thus  iormed,  and  in  its  arteries  a  reunión  of  the 
severed  elements  takes  place  and  produces  animal  heat.  The  warmth  of  our 
bodies,  and  every  mechanical  energy  we  exert,  trace  their  lineage  directly  to  the 
sun.  Not  therefore  in  a  poetical,  but  in  a  purely  mechanical  sense,  are  we  chil- 
dren  of  the  sun. 

• 

So  far  Professor  Tyndall ;  and  it  is  hoped  enough  has  been  strung  together  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  theory  propounded,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  lectures 
themselves.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  for  our  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  the 
details  of  the  subject ;  and  yet  I  may  say,  braving  the  charge  of  affectation, 
that  no  romance  contains  more  exciting  passages  than  these  strictures  upon  heat. 
The  laws  of  expansión,  the  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of  matter,  the  physical  pro- 
perties  of  ice,  the  phenomena  of  latent  heat,  of  potential  and  dynamic  energy ; 
leading  onwards  to  the  consideraron  of  larger  physical  phenomena,  such  as  wmd 
and  rain,  the  Gulf-stream,  snow  and  glaciers,  find  their  fítting  place  in  these  dis- 
cussions.  With  radiant  heat  we  have  already  been  made  acquainted,  while  for 
those  who  like  practical  applications  there  is  44  a  discourse  upon  the  Mer  de 
Glace,"  containing  the  well-known  notice  on  Professor  Forbes. 

Two  episodes  have  resulted  from  these  lectures,  the  first  of  which  ran  hard 
upon  a  quarrel.  Mr.  Joule  took  exception  to  the  manner  in  which  Mayers  claims 
to  notice  had  been  stated ;  accordiugly  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editora  of  the 
*  Philosophical  Magazine 1  upon  the  matter  ;  part  of  it  is  as  follows : — 

44  Gentlemen, — Will  you  permit  me  to  trouble  your  readers  with  a  few  re- 
marks  on  the  subject  of  my  friend  Professor  Tyndairs  lecture  at  the  Roy  al  In- 
stitution,  reported  in  your  last  number  V  In  this  lecture  he  enf orces  the  claims 
M.  Mayer,  a  philosopher  whose  merit  has  perhaps  been  overlooked  by  some  of 
our  English  physicists,  and  unaccountably  so  by  his  fellow-countrymen.  I  my- 
self  was  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  papera,  when,  in  good  conscience 
and  with  the  mar  riáis  at  command,  I  gave  a  sketch  of  the  Éynamical  theory  of 
Heat,  in  my  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1850.  M. 
Mayers  merit  consista  in  having  announced,  apparently  without  knowledge  of 
what  had  been  done  bef  ore,  the  t  rué  theory  of  heat.  This  is  no  small  merit,  and  I 
am  the  last  person  who  would  wish  to  detract  from  it.  But  to  give  to  Mayer, 
or  indeed  to  any  single  individual,  the  undivided  praise  of  propounding  the 
dynamical  theory  of  heat,  is  manifestly  unjust  to  the  numerous  contributors 
to  that  great  step  in  physical  science."  (Here  follow  quotations  from  Locke, 
Ruraford,  Davy,  and  Sóguin.)  44  From  the  above  extraets,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
great  ad  vanee  had  been  made  bef  ore  Mayer  wrote  his  paper  in  1842.  Mayer  dis- 
courses  to  the  same  effect  as  Séguin,  but  at  greater  length,  with  greater  perspi- 
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cuity,  and  with  more  copiousness  of  illustration.  He  adopts  the  same  hypothesis 
as  the  latter  philosopher,  viz.  that  the  heat  evolved  on  compressing  an  elastic 
fluid  is  exactly  the  equivalent  of  the  compressing  forcé,  and  thus  arrives  at  the 
same  equivalent,  viz.  365  kilogrammes  per  lp  Centigrade.  It  must  be  re- 
marked  that  at  the  time  Séguin  and  Mayer  wrote,  there  were  no  known  facts 
to  warrant  the  hypothesis  they  adopted.  There  was  no  reason  to  assert  that  the 
heat  evolved  by  compressing  a  gas  was  even  approximately  the  equivalent  of  the 
compressing  forcé.  This  being  the  case,  may  account  for  the  inattention  of  the 
scientific  world  to  these  writings.  The  dynamical  theory  of  heat  certainly  was 
not  established  by  Séguin  and  Mayer.  To  do  this  required  experiment ;  and  I 
therefore  fearlessly  assert  my  right  to  the  position  which  has  been  generally  ac- 
corded  to  me  by  my  fellow-physicists  as  having  been  the  first  to  give  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  theory."  Mr.  Joule  concludes  by  stating  that 
he  lays  claim  to  no  monopoly  of  merit,  as  others  have  materially  assisted  to  de- 
velope  the  dynamical  theory,  ñor  does  he  wish  in  the  slightest  degree  to  detract 
f  rom  the  personal  ability  and  the  intrinsic  valué  of  Mayer's  original  researches. 
Whereon  Tyndall,  on  his  return  from  Switzerland,  wrote  the  reply  that  now  forms 
the  last  appendix  in  his  book.  He  begins  with  saying  that  he  had  in  his  lee- 
tures  made  full  acknowledgemeut  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Joule,  and  continúes 
thus : — 11  It  was  not  my  object,  in  the  lecture  to  which  you  refer,  to  give  a  his- 
tory  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat,  but  simply  to  place  a  man  of  genius, 
to  whom  the  fates  had  been  singularly  unkind,  in  a  position  in  some  measure 
worthy  of  him.  I  was  quite  aware  of  all  that  you  have  stated  regarding  Locke, 
Rumford,  Davy,  and  others ;  you  might  have  added  Bacon  to  your  list.  Proba  - 
bly  no  great  generalization  was  ever  established  without  having  first  simmered 
in  the  tnindB  of  many  thinkers.  But  the  writings  of  Mayer  form  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  this  subject ;  and  I  certainly  should  not  feel  disposed  to  retract 
a  single  sentence  that  I  have  written  in  his  favour ;  I  believe  he  deserves  more 
praise  than  I  have  given  him.  It  was  he  who  first  used  the  term  4  equivalent 1 
in  the  precise  sense  in  which  ycu  have  applied  it ;  he  calculated  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  from  data  which,  as  I  nave  said,  4  a  man  of  rare  ingenuity 
alone  could  turn  to  account and  his  calculation  is  in  striking  accordance  with 
your  own  experimental  determinations.  You  worked  indépendently  of  Mayer, 
and  in  a  totally  different  way.  You  brought  the  mechanical  theory  to  the  test 
of  experiment,  and  in  this  way  proved  its  truth."  He  goes  on  to  state  that 
Mayer  made  his  deductions  from  known  existing  data,  and  that  the  best  proof  of 
his  actual  claim  would  be  the  republication  of  his  memoirs  in  a  translated  form. 

The  second  episode  is  the  review  contained  in  the  4  Athenseum,'  April  25, 
1863,  which  indeed  was  the  first  incentive  towards  an  attempt  to  produce  some- 
thing  more  definite  and  re  Hablo.  The  writer  has  hinted  his  praise  and  blame  in 
8uch  mild  and  uncertain  phraseology  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  his  solé  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  subject  was  the  little  he  had  skimmed  at  hap-hazard  from  the 
book.  But  short  as  is  the  notice,  it  contains  a  sentence  the  lecturer  has  thought 
fit  to  answer. 

44  The  inountain,  upon  whose  4  heaven-kissing  '  summit  is  seated  the  ángel 
of  truth,  is  not  to  be  assailed  in  the  spirit  which  has  given  so  much  cclebrity  to 
our  author,  amidst  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Switzerland.  The  impetuous  zeal 
by  which  the  summit  of  Mont  Blauc  was  achieved  will  not  avaü  in  climbing 
into  the  higher,  the  sublimer  regions  of  truth !"  and  he  then  quotes  the  one 
rhetorical  paragraph  in  the  book,  describing  the  power  and  the  action  of  the  sun. 
Writers  as  well  as  speakers  have  often  the  very  excusable  vanity  of  ending  with 
a  little  glory  ;  it  seems  hard  that  a  man  may  not  be  allowed  to  wind  up  twelve 
laborious  lectures  with  a  flourish,  especially  when  the  flourish  is  only  a  poetical 
word-rendering  of  the  more  sober  truth  ;  it  seems  harder  still  that  such  should 
be  given  as  the  specimen  of  his  style.    Here  is  the  reply  : — 
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"I  trust  you  will  pcrrait  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with  the  brief  review 
of  ray  lectures  on  heat  which  appcared  in  your  last  number.  It  is  quite  possible  tbat 
my  mode  of  treating  the  subject  may  be  open  to  even  graver  criticisin  than  that  which 
your  reviewer  has  bestowed  upon  it,  but  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  au  alleged  per- 
sonal defect  on  my  part  should  stand  between  the  readers  of  the  '  Athenaeum'  and  a 
generalization  which  they  ought  to  be  amoug  the  earliest  to  understand  and  appreciate. 
The  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  forming  as  it  does  the  most  important  part  of  the  theory 
of  the  interaction  of  natural  torces,  is  deemed  by  the  most  competent  authorities  of  this 
age  fit  to  stand,  in  point  of  importance,  beside  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation.  It 
is  held  without  misgiving,  by  the  leading  natural  philosophers  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Had  the  theory  still  to  be  discussed,  I  should  never  have  presumed  to  bring  it 
before  the  public  as  I  have  done.  But  proofs  of  it  of  the  most  varied  and  conclusive 
character  have  been  accumula*ing  for  the  last  twenty  years,  until  they  have  at  last  dis- 
armed  all  opposition.  This  theory  must  not  only  be  the  future  guide  of  the  practica  1 
engineer  in  his  application  of  heat  as  a  motive  power,  but  in  its  more  purely  intéllectual 
bearings  the  theory  must  profoundly  affect  the  whole  course  of  philosophic  thought  and 
inquiry.  It,  moreover,  opens  up  views  of  vital  phenomena,  and  of  the  organization  of 
the  material  universe,  which  cannot  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  any  thinking  man  ; 
and  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  me  luy,  to  divest  the  sub- 
ject, without  injuring  it,  of  technical  difficulties,  and  thus  to  render  it  accessible  to  the 
intellectual  public  of  England. 

u  The  passage  which  your  reviewer  has  done  me  the  honour  to  quotc  is  the  most  highly 
coloured  in  the  book.  It  reads,  indeed,  more  like  romance  than  science;  and  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  it  should  stagger  those  who  have  not  closely  folio wed  the  deve- 
lopments  of  modera  physics.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  open  to  the  cbarge  of  unne- 
cessary  iteration,  but  certainly  no  coolness  or  calmness  on  my  part  could  add  to  the  snb- 
stantial  truth  of  the  statements  therein  contained.  When,  for  example,  I  say  that '  every 
fire  that  burns  and  every  lamp  that  glows  dispenses  light  and  heat  which  oríginally  be- 
longed  to  the  sun,'  I  mean  to  express  a  fací,  and  not  a  figure  of  speech.  The  heat  of 
every  ñre  in  London  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  sun'?  heat  as  if  every  glowing  coal  had 
been  taken  by  a  tongs  from  the  body  of  the  suu  and  put  into  our  grates ;  and  the  sun's 
heat  has  been  diminished  by  the  exact  quantity  emitted  by  our  fires.  This  seerns  very 
wonderful,  but  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  wonders  which  the  dynamical  theory  of 
heat  lays  open  to  our  view.  The  lifting  of  a  weight  from  the  earth  is  a  commonplace 
act ;  but  it  is  an  act  of  the  same  mechanical  quality  as  that  perforraed  by  the  sun  when 
he  lífts  the  oxygen  from  the  carbón  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  permits  the  latter  to  store 
itself  in  the  boles,  branches  and  leaves  of  our  trees.  It  is  the  solar  forcé  thus  invested 
in  the  vegetable,  that  afterwards  becomes  the  source  of  all  animal  power.  Muscular 
forcé  is  simply  the  sun's  forcé  transmuted.  The  helmsman  stands  at  the  wheel,  but  he 
cannot  add  one  jot  or  titile  to  the  motion  of  the  ship.  He  directa,  but  cannot  créate. 
Equally  ineffectual  is  human  volition,  or  the  organic  processes  of  the  animal  body,  to 
genérate  one  unit  of  mechanical  forcé.  All  such  forcé  is  primarily  deríved  from  the 
son.  These  are  the  latest  veritdes  of  science,  and,  read  in  their  light,  the  passage  quoted 
by  your  reviewer  will  not  appear  extravagant.  I  may  add,  that  these  considerations  are 
coníined  to  the  twelfth  lecture  of  the  course,  and  that  the  work  embraces  the  relation- 
ship  of  the  dynamical  theory  to  all  the  phenomena  of  heat.  It  is,  moreover,  so  written 
that  the  reader  who  wishes  it  may  also  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  oíd  theory. 
Indeed,  the  oíd  theory  comes  out  with  greater  vividness  by  its  contrast  with  the  new  one. 

"John  Tyndall. 

"  Royal  Institution,  April  27,  1863." 

Enough  upon  the  theory ;  let  me  end  with  quoting  the  last  passage  in  the 
lectures.  I  think  the  most  fastidious  reader  will  not  pass  censure  on  the  style. 
u  To  nature  nothing  can  be  added ;  from  natnre  nothing  can  be  taken  away ; 
the  suin  of  ber  energies  is  constan t,  and  the  utrnost  man  can  do  in  the  purauit 
of  physical  truth,  or  in  the  applications  of  physical  knowledge,  is  to  shift  the 
constituents  of  the  never- varying  total,  and  out  of  them  to  forin  another.  The 
law  of  conservation  rigidly  exeludes  boih  creation  and  annihilation.  Waves 
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niay  change  to  ripples,  and  ripples  to  wavea,  magnitude  may  be  subatituted  for 
number,  and  number  for  magnitude,  asteroide  may  aggregate  to  suns,  auna  re- 
solve  themaelves  into  floree  and  fauDee,  and  floree  and  faunse  melt  in  air,—the 
flux  of  power  Í8  eternally  the  same. 

"  It  rolla  in  music  through  the  ages,  and  terrestrial  energy,  the  manifestatíons 
of  life,  as  well  as  the  display  of  phenomena,  are  but  the  modulations  of  its 
rhythm." 

26,  St.  George's  Place,  Eijdc  Parh  Córner. 


BEPORT  OF  THE 

RESULTS  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  INVESTIGATIONS, 

AND  OF  THE 

APPLICATIONS  OF  PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTBY  IN  THE  ARTS. 

The  Detection  of  Arsenic  in  Copper. — Dr.  Odling  gives  in  the  '  Journal  of 
the  Chemical  Society  '  the  following  simple  and  efficient  meaos  for  recognising  minute 
traces  of  arsenic  in  the  metallic  copper  intended  to  be  used  in  Reinsch's  test.  He  con- 
ceives  that  as  even  in  the  most  satisfactory  performance  of  this  test  there  is  always 
sorac,  although  but  an  extrcmely  small  qnantity  of  the  copper  dissolved,  and  as  com- 
mercial  copper  is  rarely  quite  free  from  arsenic,  and  sometimes  contains  a  very  notable 
proportion  thereof,  it  is  important  that  the  copper  to  be  used  in  medico-legal  researches 
should  be  specially  tested  as  to  its  purity. 

But  as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  experimenting  by  Reinsch's  process  the  amount  of 
metal  dissolved  is  scarcely  appreciable,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  submit  any  considerable 
quantity  of  it  to  examination.  If  a  solution  of  four  or  fíve  grains  of  the  copper  does  not 
yield  any  evidence  of  arsenic,  it  is  quite  puré  enough  for  the  purpose,  even  though  a 
little  arsenic  should  be  recognised  in  the  solution  of  a  larger  quantity. 

As  a  ineans  of  detecting  traces  of  arsenic  in  copper,  the  author  believes  that  the 
following  process  is  superior  to  any  hitherto  proposed  in  conjoint  delicacy  and  rapidity 
of  operation : — 

A  fcw  grains  of  the  copper,  cut  into  fine  pieces,  are  placed  in  a  small  tube-retort  with 
an  excess  of  hydrocbloric  acid  and  so  much  ferric  hydrate  or  chloride  as  contains  a 
quantity  of  iron  about  double  the  weight  of  the  copper  to  be  acted  upon.  The  mixture 
is  then  distilled  to  dryness,  some  care  being  taken  at  the  last  to  prevent  sparting.  The 
whole  of  the  copper  is  in  this  way  quickly  dissolved,  and  any  arsenic  originally  containod 
in  it  carried  over  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  arsenic,  which  may  be  condensed  in  a  little 
water  with  the  excess  of  aqueous  hydrocbloric  acid.  The  resulting  distillate  is  then 
tested  for  the  presence  of  arsenic,  by  treating  it  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or,  pre- 
ferably,  by  boilhig  in  it  a  fresh  piece  of  clean  copper  foil  or  gauze.  In  some  cases,  the 
residue  left  in  the  retort  may  be  treated  with  a  little  fresh  hydrochloric  acid,  again  dis- 
tilled to  dryness,  and  the  distillate  collected  and  tested  along  with  that  first  produced. 

Most  oxygenants  other  than  ferric  chloride  are  objectionable,  as  by  their  reaction  with 
hydrocbloric  acid  they  give  rise  to  free  cblorine,  which  passes  over  with  the  distillate, 
and  renders  it  unfit  for  being  immediately  tested  either  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or 
fresh  copper.  Cupric  oxide  or  chloride,  on  the  other  hand,  is  scarcely  active  enough  for 
the  purpose ;  while  the  dissolution  of  copper  in  hydrochloric  acid  brought  about  by  mere 
exposure  to  the  air  is  extremely  tedious. 

It  may  be  as  wcll  to  add  that  ferric  chloride  is  rendered  quite  free  from  arsenic  by 
evaporating  it  once  or  twice  to  dryness  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Separation  of  Magnesia  from  Potaah  and  Soda.— The  means  which  have 
been  hitherto  adopted  for  eífecting  the  separation  of  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  have 
been  long  and  tedious.  The  only  perfect  precipitant  for  magnesia,  that  is  to  say  phos- 
phoric  acid,  could  not  be  employed  for  the  purpose  without  involving  a  very  troublesome 
method  for  the  subsequent  elimination  of  the  excess  of  phosphoric  acid. 

M.  A.  Reynoso  has  recently  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  a  very  elegant 
method  of  i  c:omplishing  this  object,  founded  upon  a  reactien  which  he  himself  discovered 
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some  time  since.  We  will  suppose  a  case  which  very  frequently  occurs,  as  in  the  analysis 
of  waters  for  instance : — A  liquid  containing  a  mixture  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  alkalies 
to  he  separated.  Solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  excess  of  ammonia,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia 
are  added  to  precipítate  the  lime,  which  is  then  fíltered  off.  To  the  fíltrate  is  added 
phosphate  of  un  mioma  or  solution  of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  (keeping  excess  of  ammonia 
in  the  solution),  by  which  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  is  precipitated.  This 
is  separated  with  the  usual  precautions,  and  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  to  dryne?s,  and 
the  residue  heated  to  drive  off  ammoniacal  salt.  Usually  also  the  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid  will  expel  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  same  time.  To  be  perfectly  safe,  how- 
ever,  the  residue  is  treated  two  or  three  times  with  nitric  acid  and  calcined,  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  removed,  and  there  remains  nothing  but  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  and  soda,  This  residue  is  then  treated  in  a  flask  with  a  large  excess  of 
granulated  tin  and  with  nitric  acid.  In  the  reaction  which  occurs,  the  stannic  acid 
formed  combines  with  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  forming  a  compound  perfectly 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid.  The  mass  is  diluted  and  fíltered ;  the  fíltrate  con- 
tainiug  only  the  nitrates  of  the  alkalies  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  calcined  to 
form  carbonates,  or  treated  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  to  form  chlorides  or  snl- 
phates  which  can  be  weighed.  The  relativo  quantities  of  potash  and  soda  may  then  be 
determined  either  by  the  indirect  means,  or  directly  by  chloride  of  platinum. 

The  only  source  of  error  in  working  this  process  is  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  residue  when  treated  with  tin  and  nitric  acid :  this  is  readily  avoided  in  the 
manner  described. 

The  Action  of  Zodine  on  Ammonia. — The  explosivo  body  produced  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  ammonia  upon  iodine,  sometimes  called  "  iodide  of  nitrogen"  has 
been  investigated  by  several  distinguished  chemists  with  the  view  of  determining  its  com- 
position and  constitution.  It  has  resulted  that  several  different  formula  have  been 
given ;  and  it  has  become  evident  that  by  modifying  the  conditions  under  which  the 
iodine  and  ammonia  are  brought  together,  the  composition,  and  to  some  extent  the  pro- 
perties,  of  the  resulting  compound  may  be  changed. 

Thus  Bineau  assigned  to  the  product  the  formula  NHL, ,  regarding  it  as  an  ammonia 
in  which  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  were  replaced  by  two  equivalents  of  ic 


i 
i 


Bnnsen,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine,  obtained  a  body 
to  which  he  gave  the  formula 

This  compound  may  be  viewed  ns  an  ammonia  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has 
been  replaced  by  an  ammonium  haviog  3  of  iodine  in  the  place  of  3  oí  hydrogen ; 
thus : — 

f  H 
H 

UNHI,). 

Dr.  Gladstone,  however,  obtained  by  the  same  means  a  body  having  the  composition 
assigned  by  Bineau  to  bis  compound.  By  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  upon  iodine,  a 
body  is  obtained  to  which  Millón  gives  the  formula  NH3 1,  and  to  which  Bineau  assigns 
the  composition 

3(NH3)L. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  compounds  yet  obtained  contain  hydrogen,  and  are  ob- 
yiously  substitution-produets  of  ammonia.  The  ñame  "  iodide  of  nitrogen  "  is  therefore 
inaecurate,  and  can  no  longer  be  pr.operly  used  to  desígnate  these  bodies. 

Dr.  F.  Guthrie,  tho  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Mauritius,  has 
recently  disco vered  a  new  compound  of  this  class,  and  one  which  in  several  respeets  is 
very  remarkable. 

This  new  body  has  the  composition 

NH3L 

and  must  be  regarded  as  the  iodide  of  an  ammonium  in  which  one  of  the  hydrogen  atonas 
is  replaced  by  an  iodine  atom.   Thus  t— 
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It  is  therefore  named  by  Dr.  Guthrie  the  Iodide  of  Iodammonium. 

This  body  is  readily  formed  in  the  following  manner : — A  saturated  solution  of  some  very 
soluble  salt  of  ammonia  (the  nitrato  or  carbonate)  is  treated  with  aboat  one-third  of  au 

Suivalent  of  hydrate  of  potash,  so  that  all  the  potash  is  neutralized  and  the  ammoniacal 
It  is  in  excess.  To  the  clear  solution  finely  powdered  iodine  is  added  in  small  quan- 
tities, with  constant  agitation.  The  iodine  appears  to  be  immediately  and  perfectly 
liquefíed  ;  no  appreciablc  heat  is  e volved.  The  resulting  componnd  presents  itself  as  a 
thorouqhly  mobile  brownish-black  liquid.  The  supernatant  saline  solution  remains  almost 


colouríess.  A  few  bubbles  of  gas  rise  from  the  lowcr  liquid  and  drag  portions  of  it  to 
the  surface  of  the  upper  one.  The  iodine  is  used  in  deficiency  to  ensure  its  complete 
conversión.  The  iodide  of  iodammonium  is  separated  by  a  pipette  from  the  saline 
solntion.   Its  properties  are  briefly  as  follow : — 

Exposed  in  a  dry  state  to  the  air,  it  decomposes  spontaneously  into  ammonia  and  iodine, 
no  other  gas  being  evolved.  On  agitating  it  in  a  eudiometer  tube  with  mercnry,  iodide 
of  mercury  is  formed,  and  the  mercnry  is  depressed  by  the  liberated  ammonia,  which 
latter  is  completely  absorbed  by  water. 

NH3I2  +  2Hg=NH3  +  HgI. 

Treated  with  water,  it  is  decomposed,  colours  the  water  reddish-brown,  evolves  a  per- 
manent  gas,  and  gives  rise  to  a  residne  which  explodes  spontaneously  under  the  water. 
A  few  grammes  of  the  iodide  of  iodammonium  in  a  capsule  being  placed  under  water  in 
a  basin  and  covered  with  an  inverted  test-tube  of  water,  a  gas  collccts  in  the  tube, 
which,  after  washing  to  remove  ammonia,  is  found  to  be  puré  nitrogen. 

2  NH3I2  +  HO  =  NHL,  +  NH4I-|,  HI  +  HO 
=  N  +  2HI  +  I  +  NHJ  +  HO. 

The  coloration  of  the  water  is  dúo  to  the  solution  of  the  iodine  in  the  hydriodic  acid 
and  iodide  of  ammonium.  The  formation  of  the  biniodammonia  (iodide  of  nitrogen)  is 
more  rapid  than  its  decomposition,  so  that  some  of  it  is  left  after  the  original  compound 
is  completely  broken  up. 

The  caustic  alkalies  effect  the  same  decomposition  as  water,  but  act  more  energetically 
on  account  of  the  greater  affinity  of  their  metáis  for  the  iodine. 

Acids  determine  the  formation  of  ammonia. 

NH3l3  +  HCl  =  NH4Cl  +  Is. 

This  change  furnisbes  the  means  of  analysis. 

The  iodide  of  iodammonium  dissolves  in  ether,  bisniphide  of  carbón,  alcohol,  and 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  On  being  heated,  it  is  partly  decomposed  into  iodine 
and  an  iodiferons  liquid,  which  raay  be  distilled  without  change,  and  is  probably 
N^IorSNH^Ij. 

Methods  for  Testing  the  Purity  of  Alcohol»  and  Ethers.— It  is  well  known 
that  componnd  ethers  are  always  liable  to  contain  small  quantities  of  water  and  of  al- 
cohol, even  when  they  have  been  carefully  rectified  and  dried.  Alcohols  also  frequently 
contain  traces  of  compound  ethers.  These  impurities  are  difficult  to  sepárate  and  often 
not  easily  detected.  M.  Berthelot  gives  the  following  elegant  and  efficient  means  for 
their  recognition : — 

"  1.  I  take  as  a  starting-point  the  fact  that  a  compound  ether,  if  puré,  is  decomposablo 
by  an  alkali,  by  saturating  an  equivalent  weight  of  this  alkali.  By  this  means,  as  I 
showed  about  ten  years  ago,  the  analysis  of  ethers  and  analogous  compounds  is  founded 
on  an  alkalimetric  test,  based  on  the  use  of  a  standard  solution  of  baryta. 

"  2.  By  means  of  the  same  liquid  the  smallest  quantities  of  compound  ethers  may  be 
recognized  and  estimated  in  alcohol  or  in  simple  ethers,  provided  these  bodies  are  not 
alterable  by  alkalies.  Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  a  standard  solution  of  baryta,  anda 
known  weight  of  the  body  to  be  tested,  are  enclosed  in  a  flask.  It  is  then  heated  for 
about  a  hundred  hours  at  100' ;  if  the  alcohol  is  puré,  as  is  oftenest  the  case  with  or- 
dinary  alcohol,  the  standard  of  the  baryta  does  not  change.   Amylic  alcohol,  on  the 
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contra ry,  almost  alwavs  contains  a  small  quantity  of  compound  eíhers,  as  also  does  ordi- 
nary  ether,  even  after  digestión  on  milk  of  lime. 

**  Glycol  prepared  by  the  ordinary  methods,  and  rectifíed  to  a  certain  point,  is  particu- 
larly  impure.  I  have  found  in  it  as  much  as  22  per  cent,  of  combined  acetic  acid,  cor- 
respondicg  to  40  per  cent,  of  monoacetic  glycol.  This  fact  may  occasion  more  than  one 
error,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  will  be  usef  ul  to  chemists  occupied  with  this  curious 
substance. 

**  To  recognize  the  presence,  without  estimating,  of  a  neutral  ether  in  an  alcohol,  I  heat 
the  alcohol  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  for  twenty  hours,  at  150°.  Most  of  the 
neutral  ether  changes  into  acid. 

**  3.  The  presence  of  a  free  acid  in  an  alcohol  or  an  ether  is  so  easily  recognized  that  I 
need  not  stop  to  describe  the  process.  Formic  ethers,  for  instance,  are  always  acid  ;  but 
they  decompose  so  promptly  as  to  prevent  the  exact  estimation  of  the  free  acid.  The 
free  acid  of  other  ethers,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  precisely  estimated. 

"  4.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  a  neutral  ether  may  be  detected  by 
heating  this  ether  to  150°  du ring  twenty  or  thirty  hours;  the  water  decomposes  an 
almost  equivalent  quantity  of  ether  into  acid  and  alcohol.  The  acid  is  then  estimated  by 
a  standard  solution  of  baryta.  On  submitting  acetic  ether  caiefully  purifíed  by  the  or- 
dinary methods  to  tbis  test,  it  will  obstinately  retain  one  per  cent,  of  water,  which  is  with 
great  difficulty  eliminated. 

"  5.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  alcohol  may  also  be  detected  by  mixing 
the  alcohol  with  a  perfectly  anhydrous  compound  ether,  tested  as  above.  It  Í9  then 
heated  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours  at  about  150°.  If  the  alcohol  is  anhydrous,  the  mix- 
ture should  not  become  acid. 

"  G.  The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  in  a  neutral  and  anhydrous  ether, 
acetic  ether  for  instance,  may  be  detected  by  heating  the  ether  with  u  known  weight  of 
quite  puré  acetic  acid.  The"  standard  of  the  acid  will  diininish  according  to  the  aniount 
of  alcohol." 


THE  ERROR  AND  THE  REMEDY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHAEMACEÜTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — As  a  rule,  it  is  much  more  easy  to  point  out  a  real  or  an  imaginary 
error  than  to  suggest  the  most  potent  remedy.  In  the  article  styled 14  The  Error 
and  the  Remedy,"  which  appears  in  the  Journal  for  this  month,  the  writer  has 
evidently  fallen  into  an  error  himsclf,  and  is  not,  we  think,  very  liappy  in  the 
remedy  he  proposes.  The  subject  to  which  he  draws  attention  is  "the  lamen- 
table failure  of  our  Society  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded.1' 
This  would  be  lamentable  indeed  if  ne  had  u  proved  "  his  statement  to  be  fact : 
mere  assertion  goes  only  for  what  it  is  worth.  If  steady  progrese  can  be  called 
a  failure,  the  Society  has  failed  indeed.  But  we  submit  that  the  long  array  of 
ñames,  consisting  of  members,  associates,  and  apprentices,  published  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Journal,  does  not  verify  the  statement  of  failure. 

That  our  Society  "  in  regard  to  numbers  "  does  bear  but  a  small  próportion  to 
the  entire  body  of  chemists  and  druggists  cannot  be  gainsaid  ;  but,  let  it  be  re- 
membered,  this  is  not  a  fault  which  should  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Society, 
as  it  belongs  more  particularly  to  those  who  closed  the  doors  against  themselves : 
more  than  once  was  the  opportunity  offered  to  non-members  to  enrol  themselves 
as  members,  but  they  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  thus  the  door  has  been 
closed.  Amongst  these  there  are  men  of  intrinsic  worth,  who  might  have  been 
useful  members  and  ornaments  to  the  Society,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regTetted 
that  they  are  not  amongst  us.  Yet  notwithstanding,  this  is  not  a  proof  of  fail- 
ure. It  was  wished  they  should  be  with  us :  their  wish  was  otherwise ;  and  we 
must  say,  that  in  spite  of  their  absence  we  have  advanced,  and  hold  in  our  ranks 
a  very  large  próportion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  general  body  of  druggists. 

I  look  upon  it,  Sir,  that  the  great  aim  of  our  Society  has  been  futur*,— to  lay 
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a  foundation  solid  and  íirm  in  the  present,  upon  which  ftUure  pharniaceutists 
may  baild.  We  know  full  well  that  in  all  great  reforms  our  forefathere  sowed  the 
seed,  worked  hard,  and  struggled  long,  so  that  their  posterity  might  reap  the 
fruit,  and  glory  in  the  reward  which  dear-bought  experience  had  won,  even 
though  the  actual  labourera  were  silent  in  the  tomb.  Something  akin  to  this 
must  it  be,  we  submit,  ere  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist  can  rise  to  the 
rank  of  profession.  There  must  be  an  amount  of  self-sacrijice  on  the  part  of  the 
progenitor,  ere  the  offspring  can  realize  its  f uture  reward. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  question  u  is  not  by  any  means  sure  that  he  should 
consider  association  with  our  Society  any  recoinmendation  to  an  assistant ;"  for, 
says  he,  11 1  would  much  rather  take  onefrom  a  good  houseof  business  than  from 
the  Pbarmaceutical  laboratory."  Happily  all  are  not  of  this  opinión,  and  if 
"  the  feeling  is  very  general  in  the  trade,  especially  where  any thiug  like  a  country 
business  is  done,"  we  must  remind  the  writer  that  he  is  forgetful  of  one  thing, — 
the  laboratory  was  uever  intended  to  make  men  of  business,  and  if  studenta 
have  not  acquired  business  habits  prior  to  their  course  of  instruction  there,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  turned  out  business  men  from  thence ;  it  was  not  designed 
to  give  them  brainsy  but  to  extend  their  knowledge  and  deepen  their  intelligence. 
There  are  "  black  sheep  "  in  almost  every  flock,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  hold  up  these 
as  represen  tati ves  of  the  body. 

In  every  business  the  principal  has  a  duty  towards  his  apprentice,  as  well  as 
the  apprentice  having  a  duty  towards  himself,  and  it  is  here  that  the  germ  of  a 
business  man  must  be  made;  and  here,  again,  the  fault  of  incompetence  in  the 
individual  must  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Society — he  alone  is  responsible, 
and  if  he  does  not  make  a  man  of  business  suitable  for  "  an  extensive  country 
business,"  he  may  be  fitted  for  a  higher  calling,  and  thus  render  himself  worthy 
of  the  Society  to  which  he  belongs ;  and  of  this  we  are  certain,  the  man  who  is  in 
possession  of  knowledge  has  greater  power  and  larger  resources  for  usefuluess 
than  the  one  who  has  not  laboured  to  acquire  it.  We  would  not  hold  up  exa- 
minations  as  the  test  of  general  proficiency,  but  they  do  represent  the  fact  that 
the  student  has  tcorked  for  what  he  presen ts  himself  to  attain ;  andafterall, 
it  is  not. the  mere  possession  of  knowledge,  but  its  applieation,  which  is  to  be  de- 
sired,  and  as  experience  does  not  depend  altogether  upon  age,  but  upon  the  use 
which  each  makes  of  ascertained  facts,  so  the  valué  of  knowledge  depends  upon 
its  practical  applieation  in  any  way.  That  young  men  obtain  "nothing  but 
honour  from  their  toil  and  outlay  "  is  not  strictly  correct ;  they  may  never,  pro- 
bably,  have  become  possessors  of  their  acquired  knowledge  but  for  the  stimulus 
which  prospectivo  examinations  afforded  them,  and  thus  they  have  a  decided 
gain,  which  is  above  that  of  ordiuary  honours. 

Our  right  to  the  titie  of  Pharmaceutist  "  does  indeed  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinuance  of  our  guinea  subscription."  This  is  no  exceptional  case  :  societies  can 
no  more  do  without  money  than  its  individual  members ;  and  although  present 
advantages  may  be  small  to  its  members,  its  ultímate  benefits  will  be  greater. 
The  question,  11  will  it  pay  ?"  should  be  forgotten,  as  money  valué  or  money  in- 
terest  belongs  not  to  the  Society,  but  to  the  individual.  W e  subscribe  to  the 
institutions  of  our  land,  not  for  self-aggrandisement,  but  for  the  elevation  and 
benefit  of  our  fellow-men  ;  in  like  manner  should  it  be  ours  to  support  our  own 
Society,  which  has  for  its  object  the  better  education  of  young  men,  and  their 
elevation  to  a  higher  status  by-and-by. 

The  suggestion  of  your  correspondent  in  regard  to  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 
and  Mastera  of  Pharmacy,  is,  we  think,  untenable  ;  it  would  lead  to  a  more 
oriious  distinction  than  at  present  exista,  and  these  Masters  of  Pharmacy  would 
become  the  very  men  whora  the  writer  of  the  article  in  question  would  heeitate 
to  receive  as  assistants,  as  their  very  curriculum  would  unfit  them  for  these 
"  large  country  businesses  f  and  as  the  public  do  not  noiv  discrimínate  between 
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merobcrs  and  non-members,  the  difficulty  of  discrimination  would  be  then  in- 
creased,  and  without  advantage  to  either.  Besides,  this  would  be  an  unfair 
u  try  back ;"  you  would  then  recognize  two  grades,  meinbers  and  mastera,  with- 
out con8Ídering  the  rights  of  unexamined  Associates  and  Registered  Appren- 
tices  ;  these  of  course  must  be  examined,  and  becoine  masters. 

Some  of  us  are  inclined  stiü  to  stick  to  our  oíd  opinions ;  we  have  a  great 
aversión  to  too  many  masters,  for  they  seldom  all  think  and  act  in  harmony  to- 
gether. 

We  must  have  an  exainining  body  in  the  event  of  any  future  compulsory 
legislation  ;  we  already  have  one  in  existence,  and  why  should  it  not  forui  the 
nucleus  upon  which  the  legialature  may  base  its  operation  ?  Existing  interests 
would  in  such  a  caBe  be  protected  without  doubt,  and  we  think  it  quite  well  to 
wait  a  httle  longer,  till  matters  are  more  ripe,  for  still  more  decided  steps. 
•  There  are  two  things  which  we  shall  do  well  to  avoid,  viz.  internul  dissension 
and  external  stri/e.  Each  one  should  fearlessly  state  his  own  opinión  upon  any 
subject  at  issue,  and  be  careful  in  so  doing,  that  he  neither  misrepresents  the 
motives  of  the  Society,  ñor  underrates  its  privileges.  Opinions  will  be  criticized 
and  argumenta  tested  ;  each  should  be  prepared  to  hear  it  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
and  not  be  thwarted  by  adverse  sentiments  until  the  weight  of  reason  brings 
conviction. 

The  idea  that  we  who  are  members,  examined  or  otherwise,  are  better  qua- 
lifíed  and  more  intelligent  than  those  who  are  non-members,  should  not  be  tole- 
rated,  but  looked  upon  as  an  injustice  to  many ;  for  we  know  that  there  are 
amongst  them  men  of  thorough  scientifíc  worth,  and  good  men  of  business  too, 
whose  capabilities  are  equal,  nay,  in  some  cases  vastly  superior,  to  those  who  bear 
the  ñame  of  Pharmaceuticaí  Cheraist. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  strictly  professional  honours,  another  genera- 
tion  may  witness  the  hoped-for  result;  for  the  present  it  is  ours  to  wait,  to  add 
to  the  long  list  of  experience,  and  bequeath  to  those  who  shall  follow  us  as  solid 
and  firm  a  foundation  as  it  js  possible  for  them  to  build  upon  ;  they  in  their 
turn  will  look  back  upon  the  ancestral  line,  and  remember  that  their  achieve- 
raents  are  due  to  the  steady,  self-denying  purpose  of  those  who  now  sleep  in  the 
dust 

Yours  faithfully, 

Cheltcnham,  Augrnt,  1863.  G.  G.  Hornsby. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — On  page  52  of  the  August  number  of  the  Journal  I  learn  with  much  plea- 
sure  that  the  Pharmaceuticaí  Society  M  haslaboured  anxiously,  earnestly,  and  not 
unsuccessfully  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  promoting  the  education  and  wel- 
fare  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  of  Great  Britain."  Further  on  in  the  same 
Journal  (page  68),  I  am  informed  of  "  the  lamentable  failure  of  our  Society  to 
accomplish  the  objeets  for  which  it  was  founded."  The  writer  of  the  latter  para- 
graph  heads  his  communication  u  The  Error  and  the  llemedy,"  and  offers  some 
hints  for  improvement,  thrown  out,  as  he  states,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating 
the  subject.  There  are  no  doubt  many  who  will  reply  to  these  ahinte"  with 
greater  effect  than  myself.  Nevertheless,  as  a  Major  Associate  of  the  Society,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter  if  you  will  perinit  me  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  other  sitie. 

If  any  error  has  been  committed,  it  does  not,  I  think,  consist  in  14  trying  to 
obtain  a  full-fledged,  vigorous  Society  all  at  once,"  but  ratlier  in  placing  this 
Society  in  a  wrong,  and  therefore  an  unfavourable  light.  Overlooking  entirely 
44  the  objeets  for  which  it  was  fouuded,"  we-have  been  too  much  aecustomed  to 
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regard  its  certifícate  of  membership  as  a  certain  passport  to  success,  the  summum 
bonum  of  its  entire  worth  residing  in  the  advice  (in  imagination  inscribed  there- 
on),  M  Put  money  in  tby  purse."  This,  Sir,  is  the  fallacy  we  have  fallen  into, 
and  henee  the  disappointment  which  occasionaUy  finds  its  way  into  the  pages  of 
your  Journal.  A  moment's  reflection  will  suffice  to  convince  the  most  ordinary 
observer  that  success  in  business  does  not  depend  upon  connection  with  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  (though  I  believe  it  is  often  enhanced  thereby),  but 
rather  upon  certain  individual  qualifications  which  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  that 
Society  either  to  offer  or  bestow.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  does  not  guarantee 
success  to  its  members  when  grauting  them  their  certificates.  It  does  not  con- 
témplate turning  out  a  number -of  "men  of  business"  already  cut  and  dried. 
It  has  no  power  to  deal  with  constitutional  tendencies,  or  to  eradicate  constitu- 
tional  defeets.  It  does  not  profess  to  dispense  good  manners  and  pleasing  ex- 
teriors  ad  Ubitum,  or  to  infuse  into  its  members  the  qualities  known  as  energy, 
neatness,  dispatch,  good-judgment,  and  so  forth,  and  to  expect  that  ?.t  should  do 
all  or  any  of  these  would  be  simply  absurd.  What,  then,  has  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  done  "after  an  existence  of  nearly  twenty  years,"  and  what  will  it  yet 
do  ?  Though  I  am  far  from  believing  that  the  title  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemist" 
is  without  its  weight  in  public  estimation,  yet  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt 
that  hitherto  the  benefits  conferred  thereby  have  been  mainly  indirect,  and  there- 
fore  not  so  distinctly  traceable  as  otherwise  they  niight  have  been.  As  time 
wears  on,  however,  these  benefits  will  undoubtedly  becomc  more  apparent,  and 
consequen tly  more  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those  who  look  only  at  the 
stern  practical  realities  of  the  counter  and  the  till.  In  the  meanwhile,  presumiiig 
an  error  to  have  been  committed,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  Plainly  the  following : 
— (1)  To  take  a  right  view  of  the  objeets  contemplated  by  the  Society.  (2) 
To  bring  its  influence  to  bear  upon  individual  interests  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
sistently  with  the  position  and  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  (3)  To  bear 
in  mind  that  success  in  business  (i,  e.  pecuniary  success)  dependa  more  upon 
personal  fitness  for  the  oceupation  in  a  trading  point  of  view,  than  upon  auy 
amount  of  theoretical  knowledge  per  se  which  study  and  experiment  can  pos- 
sibly  secure.  With  the  adoption  of  these  suggestions  in  the  light  of  a  remedy 
for  the  supposed  error,  I  think  we  shall  cease  to  be  disappointed  with  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society.  But  it  may  be  asked,  as  it  has  been  asked  hundreds  of  times 
before,  "  If  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  so  powerless  to  assist  us  as  men  oí 
business,  of  what  use  is  it?"  I  am  by  no  means  sure,  that  besides  watching  our 
interests  generally,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  does  not  greatly  assist  us  as 
men  of  business  ;  the  rcruark  made  by  your  correspondent  tliat  "  non-members 
are  equally  successful  in  business,  and  rion-associates  or  assistants,  as  their  con- 
forming  brethren,"  being  very  judiciously  qualified  by  the  phrase  u  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes.''  But  apart  from  tbis,  I  would  ask: — Is  there  no  satisfaction, 
no  pleasure,  no  profit,  in  understanding  the  nature  of  the  compounds  it  is  our 
lot  (I  was  about  to  say  our  privilege)  to  deal  with  and  dispense  ?  Is  our  oceu- 
pation so  unremunerative  that  we  cannot  occasionally  rise  abo  ve  the  counter  and 
its  attendant  phenomena?  Are  we  ever  to  slave  on  to  the  cry  of  hair-oil  and 
Epsom  salts,  without  an  effort  in  the  cause  of  pharmacy,  or  a  thought  in  the 
direction  of  science?  Is  the  story  of  the  cash-box  the  "  be-all  and  the  end-all 
here"?  He  must  be  a  most  obdurate  disciple  indeed  of  the  oíd  school  who 
would  reduce  all  aüke  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  But  even  here  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  is  something  more  than  a  mere  uabortion."  If  it  does  not 
openly  and  freely  put  money  in  our  purses,  as  we  have  been  too  much  aecustomed 
to  expect,  it  offers  an  equivalent  in  the  opportunities  given  for  theoretical  pro- 
ficieney,  and  consequently  for  the  application  of  theoretical  knowledge  to  the  re- 
quirements  of  trade ;  thus,  to  say  the  least,  placing  the  candidate  in  the  best 
possible  positipn  to  succeed,  the  inference  being,  eseteris  paribus,  that  under  such 
vol.  v.  l 
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favourable  circumstances  succeed  he  must.  And  then  there  is  the  pbiloeophy  of 
Lord  Bacon,  wbich  saya  that  u  every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  frora  thc 
which  as  men  do  of  course  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  tbcy 
to  endeavour  of  tbcmselves  by  way  of  amends  to  be  a  help  and  ornameut  there- 
unto."  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  do  not  miss  the  application  of  this  aphorisoi 
to  ourselves  in  being  content  to  remain  as  we  are.  I  ara  happy  to  find,  however, 
that  a  disposition  is  abroad  to  meet,  discuss,  and  aclopt  measures  for  the  further 
advancement  of  pharmacy,  and  the  infusión  of  a  cordial  and  friendly  feeling  among 
the  membera  generally.  This,  I  think,  inay  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  fruits  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  I  sincerely  trust  it  will  be  attended  by  such  en- 
couraging  results  as  will  lead  us  to  see  and  believe  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  bright 
side  to  the  picture,  which,  if  viewed  aright,  will  replenish  our  tilla,  bring  con- 
ten traen t  to  our  homes,  and  lead  us  joyfully  "  onwards  and  upwards  through  the 
path  of  Ufe." 

I  have  only  to  add  that  the  suggestion  of  your  correspondent  to  u  try  back,1* 
will  probably  be  best  answered  by  the  oíd  Latin  proverb,  11  Vestigia  nulla  re- 
troreum."  I  ara,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

W.  Wili.mott. 

27,  Bishopsgate  Within,  August  14,  1863. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — May  I,  thongh  not  connected  with  the  Society,  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  your  Weymouth  correspondent  headed  as  abovc, 
at  which  I  was  much  surprised,  coming  frora  one  who  is  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety ? 

Such  correspondence,  in  my  opinión,  is  apt  to  mislead  and  dishearten  those 
young  raen  who  are  preparing  for  the  examinations,  and  thus  making  theui- 
selves  fit  by  the  proper  roeans  for  their  business.  How  raany  would  be  dis- 
couraged  by  the  expression  that  the  Society  is  much  too  hard  to  enter,  and  that 
its  advantages  are  not  equal  to  the  toil  and  outlay  necessary  to  obtain  them. 
Not  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Society  at  prescnt,  I  cannot  quote  my 
own  experience  regardingthe  examinations ;  but  froin  remarks  made  by  those  who 
have  passed  them,  I  feel  sure  they  are  not  very  difficult,  and  that  no  more  is  re- 
quirca  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  take  upon  themselvcs  such  a 
responsible  calling ;  indeed,  I  have  been  told  by  three  who  have  passed  the 
"Major,"  that  they  carne  away  surprised  that  more  was  not  expected  from  them. 

Again,  is  it  only  for  its  pecuniary  advantages  that  young  raen  study  to  becoine 
associates  and  members  of  the  Society  ?  Have  they  no  higher  motive  to  stimu- 
late  their  efforts, — no  love  for  knowledge  or  desire  for  self-improvement  ?  "VYhat 
is  more  interesting  than  the  study  of  naturc  to  one  acquainted  with  the  three 
sciences — chemistry,  botany,  and  geology,  all  of  which  may  be  attained  (in 
most  cases)  by  a  little  exertion  before  and  after  business  hours  by  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  oíd  proverb,  **  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way  "?  With  regard 
to  the  advantages  derived  from  being  raembers  of  the  Society  (I  allude  to  mem- 
bers by  examination)  opinión  may  differ  ;  but  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is 
just  the  reverse  of  that  of  your  correspondent. 

A  portion  of  one  of  the  suggestions  made  by  your  correspondent,  viz.  u  that  au 
Act  be  obtained  to  make  merabership  by  examination  compulsory,"  is  certainly  not 
a  new  one,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  been  one  of  thechief  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety from  its  commencement ;  the  realization,  however,  seems  very  doubtful  if 
cold  water  be  thrown  upon  the  best  efforts  of  the  Society  by  its  own  members. 
Wishing  the  Society  every  success, 

I  am,  Sir,  yotrrs  faithfully, 

One  preparing  ron  TnE  Examinations. 
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TO  TILE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — It  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  my  intention  to  address  you  upon  the 
same  aubject  as  Mr.  Barling  has  done  so  ably  in  your  last  number  of  the  Journal, 
and  I  ask  permission  to  occupy  some  space  in  your  next  upon  the  same  privi- 
lege,  namely,  long  connection  with  the  Society.  I  feel  now,  and  have  felt  for 
many  years,  the  utter  uselessness  of  paying  an  annual  subscription  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  being  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  a  Pharmaceuticiil  Chemist,  whilc 
there  are  so  many  around  me,  not  members,  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  public  not  a  whit  less  for  their  being  plain  chemists  and  druggists.  It  is 
very  nice  to  have  a  body  of  intelligent  men  banded  together  for  the  high  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  standard  of  our  trade,  and  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me 
to  be  able  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  such  raen  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
can  not  see  that  it  is  politic  to  raise  the  status  of  the  trade  to  that  of  a  profes- 
sion.  We  are  to  all  intenta  and  purposes  tradesmen  ;  our  daily  avocations  tend 
to  £.  s.  d.  and  the  greater  part  of  our  daily  toil  is  that  of  any  other  trades- 
man,  the  transfer  of  our  goods  for  profit.  I  quite  agree  with  your  Cor- 
respondent  that  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  drugs  we  deal  in,  and  of 
the  language  prescriptions  are  written  in,  is  the  great  matter  desired ;  such 
knowledge  is,  or  ought  to  be,  sufficient  to  make  a  man  eligible  for  member- 
ship ;  and  how  great  is  the  number  of  outsiders  who  would  come  up  to  this 
standard,  yet  would  not  be  able  to  pass  the  scientific  examinations  now  requircd 
by  the  Council !  For  those  who  seek  for  instruction  by  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge in  the  science  of  our  trade,  let  there  be  distinctive  grades  in  Chemistry, 
Botany,  etc. ;  you  will  then  find  men  who  will  seek  and  obtain  them,  and  in 
so  doing  will  enjoy  the  laurels  they  obtain  without  crushing,  as  it  were,  those 
who  now  do  not  belong  to  us.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  best  assistants  aro 
those  who  haré  passed  the  examinations,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  aptitude  for  study 
destroys  the  qualities  of  a  tradesman.  Few  professional  men  are  business  men. 
(I  acknowledge  exceptions) ;  but  the  young  man  who  has  passed  an  apprentice- 
ship  in  a  well-conducted  establishment  is  generally  not  only  a  good  business 
man,  but  has  a  good  and  useful  knowledge  of  his  trade,  and  is  well  fitted  to  fill 
the  post  he  occupies ;  yet  the  same  person  may  not  be  well  up  in  mathematics, 
structural  and  physiological  botany,  the  wide  range  of  chemistry,  and  such  like 
sciences.  These  are  the  men  who  would  put  aside  the  4  Pharraaceutical  Journal' 
to  read  thetrade  hints  of  the  ^Chemist1  or  the  'Technologist,'  and  put  them  to  prac- 
tical use,  and  though  not  scientific  or  learned  enough  to  pass  the  examinations, 
they  will  be  nevertheless  useful  men  of  their  day,  and  will  obtain  the  confidence 
of  the  public  equally  with  the  "  members  by  examiuation."  Mr.  Barling's 
suggestion8  are  so  good  that  they  need  no  addition  from  me ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
back  them  up,  and  am  gratified  to  find  that  I  am  not  alone  in  the  opinión  that 
"  our  Society  is  too  hard  to  enter,  and  when  in,  that  it  gives  too  small  an 
advantage  to  its  members."  I  hope  others  will  well  consider  this  matter,  and 
by  the  forcé  of  their  argumenta,  and  the  co-  operation  of  14  outsiders,"  effect  such 
a  reform  in  the  Society  that  it  may  become  a  flourishing,  and  not  a  forced, 
plant.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

John  Astley. 

Coventry,  August  8,  1863. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — On  per u sal  of  this  month's  4  Pharmaceutical  Journal, '  I  was  surprised  at 
the  tone  of  superiority  assumed  by  a  writer  under  the  ñame  of  44  Major  Asso- 
ciate,"  and  the  supercilious  manner  in  which  his  proyincial  brethren  are  addressed 
byhun. 
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It  appears  to  be  too  mnch  the  fashion  araongst  metropolitan  druggists  (al- 
though  your  correspondent  hails  from  Windermere)  to  deprecíate  and  sneer  at 
the  labours  of  the  provincial  trade,  because,  forsooth,  they  deal  in  other  tliings 
besides  those  strictly  pharmaceutical.  But  let  a  "Major  Associate"  or  "any 
other  man  "  commence  an  establishment  kfor  the  practice  of  M  puré  pharraacy 
in  even  a  respectably-sized  provincial  town,  and  1  will  venture  to  say  that  at  the 
end  of  t welve  months  a  very  gloomy  prospect  awai  ts  him ,  if ,  indeed,  bef  ore  that  time 
he  be  not  the  ideutical  M  X.  Y.  Z."  whose  business  (?)  appears  in  your  advertising 
columns  for  disposal.  No,  Sir,  in  all  cases  the  trade  must  adapt  itself  to  the  re- 
quirements  of  the  district,  or  be  contení  with  failure.  I  had  thought  that  a 
ik  Major  Associate"  would  ha  ve  had  more  enlightened  views  with  respect  to  de- 
mand  and  supply  than  not  to  know  that  in  thinly  populated  distriets  the  re- 
quirements  of  the  business  are  very  different  to,  and  that  the  división  of  labour 
and  conveniences  of  life  caunot  be  so  oarefully  studied  as  in  a  densely  crowded 
city. 

I  beg  likewise  to  demur  to  the  proposition  which  he  leaves  to  be  inferred  from 
his  remarks,  that  in  what  are  termed  "  genteel "  neighbourhoods,  Associates  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  always  preferred.  Such  I  know  in  many  in- 
stances  is  not  the  case,  and  beg  on  this  subject  to  indorse  the  very  sensible  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Barling  in  your  last. 

Again,  the  instance  quoted  by  your  correspondent  to  ilrastrate  the  superiority 
of  the  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemist "  over  the  "  Outsider,"  provea  nothing  but  a 
piece  of  gross  carelessness  by  the  prescriber  and  of  dogged  obetinacy  on  his  part 
when  apprised  of  his  error ;  indeed,  if  anything,  it  rebounds  more  to  the  credit  of 
the  maligned  chemist  than  otberwise. 

Strictures  like  those  before  noticed,  "  while  they  may  make  the  unskilful  laugh, 
cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve,"  and  tend  only  to  provoke  animosity 
from  '*  those  that  are  without,"  for  every  man  should  be  allowed  to  be  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  business  requirements.  Apologizing  for  the  length  of  this  com- 
munication, 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 
Durham,  August  Srd,  1863.  A  SUBSCRIBES. 


JURY  LISTS. 

TO  THE  ED1TORS  OF  TIIE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sirs, — The  overseers  of  this  parish  (Clerkenwell),  in  the  papers  they  ha  ve  dis- 
tributed  amongst  the  several  householders  for  the  return  of  persons  qualified  to 
serve  on  juries  for  the  ensuing  year,  Lave  omitted  to  include  "  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  "  in  the  list  of  persons  entitled  to  exemption. 

In  some  parishes  these  papers  are  issued  every  altérnate,  or  every  third  year, 
and  in  some  parishes  no  such  papers  are  issued ;  it  is  therefore  probable  (this 
being  the  first  year  that  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  are  included  in  the  u  precept '  ) 
that  the  returns  throughout  the  country  will  contain  the  ñames  of  many  of  our 
body,  and  subject  them  to  some  trouble  and  inconvenience  in  attending  per- 
sonally  to  claim  their  exemption  when  summoned. 

My  object  is,  by  your  permission,  to  draw  the  attention  of  every  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemist  to  the  lists  which  will  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  churches  and 
chapéis  during  the  first  three  Sundays  in  September ;  and  should  his  ñame  ap- 
pear,  would  suggest  that  he  attend  at  the  petty  sessions  on  the  day  fixed  for 
hearing  objections,  having  with  him  the  Registrará  certifícate  of  his  registration, 
and  get  his  ñame  erased. 

While  making  these  remarks,  I  may  also  tuggest  whether  Pharmaceutical 
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Chemiats  would  not  be  promoting  their  own,  as  well  as  the  interestof  pharmacy, 
were  they  more  gencrally  to  adopt  the  title  than  they  do  at  present. 

I  am,  Sirs,  your  obedient  servant, 

George  Pattison. 

126,  St.  John  Street  Road,  August  21,  1863. 

[A  case  illustrating  the  importance  of  the  above  suggestion  is  reported  in  the 
1  Observer'  of  August  10,  in  which  a  juryman,  although  claiming  exeraption,  as 
being  67  years  of  age,  was  fined  £5  for  refusing  to  be  sworn  when  his  ñame  was 
■  on  the  list.— Ed.] 


PBOVJNCIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PIIARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Gentlemen,— From  time  to  time  there  have  been  letters  inserted  in  your  inva- 
luable  Journal  respecting  the  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  uuraerical  strengt h 
of  the  Society ;  various  as  have  been  the  propositions,  none  of  them  seem  at 
all  practicable  or  likely  to  be  adopted. 

"Provincial  examinations "  have  something  plausible  about  them,  but  would 
not,  I  venture  to  affirin,  be  the  induccment  for  young  men  to  present  themselves 
for  examination,  as  your  correspondent  ("  Opifex  ")  supposes ;  not  to  consider 
the  inconvenience  (rather  the  impracticability)  arising  from  the  inability  to 
procure  competent  and  impartial  examiners. 

And  who,  had  he  prepared  for  an  examination,  would  not  be  able  to  present 
himself  before  the  London  Board  of  Examiners,  where  there  is  every  requi- 
site  for  testing  his  knowledge  in  all  the  branches  connected  with  pharmacy? 

Allow  me  to  express  an  opinión  upon  this  important  subject.  One  of  the 
barriere  to  admission  is  the  existing  examination-fees  ;  oblitérate  these  and  yon 
wül  find  a  number  of  young  toen  who  are  qualified,  and  numbers  moro  who 
would  qualify  themselves,  for  an  examination  ;  and  having  once  entered  the  So- 
ciety, would  stand  by  it  and  pay  the  annual  subscription  necessary  to  its  main- 
tenance.  The  great  indifference  manifested  by  members  to  apprentices  and  as- 
sistants  connecting  themselves  is  raost  banef ul  to  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Very  few  indeed  there  are  who  give  specified  time  for  scientific  studies.  This 
surely  ought  not  to  be  the  case  wnere  an  apprenticeship  is  entered  upon  and  a 
modérate  premium  paid ;  it  is  naturally  expected  by  parents  and  guardians  that 
the  scientific  part  of  the  business,  thcoretical  and  practica!,  will  be  implanted, — 
at  the  least,  every  encouragement  given. 

I  am  now  speaking  of  apprentices  ;  of  course,  assistants  could  not  expect  time 
given  to  them  from  the  regular  hours  of  business,  unless  by  special  agreement, 
and  in  many  establishments  measures  of  this  kind  may  be  arranged. 

I  would,  in  conclusión,  appeal  to  members  univcrsally  that  they  put  forth 
every  inducement  to  encouragc  all  aspirants,  yeaj  to  arouse  those  who  are  indif- 
ferent,  that  the  interests  of  the  Society  be  advanced  ;  that  youug  men  be  quali- 
fied for  the  exigencies  of  the  times  ;  that  they  be  not  the  scorn  of  medical  men, 
but  meet  the  want  of  that  profession  in  their  practical  manipulations  and  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

I  submit  these  few  remarks  for  insertion  in  your  Journal,  hoping  not  to  have 
trespassed  upon  your  invaluable  space. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Pkooress. 

Bngfitun,  August  21,  180». 
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ON  THE  PHYS1OLOGI0AL  PROPERTIES  OF  NITROBENZOLE  AND 

ANILINE. 

BY  IIEXRT  LETHEBY,  M.B.,  F.L.8.,  ETC. 

It  is  on  record  that  Thrasyas,  the  father  of  botany,  was  so  skilled  iti  the  preparation 
of  drugs,  that  he  knevv  how  to  componnd  a  poison  which  would  remain  for  days  in  the 
liviug  body  without  inanifesting  its  action,  and  would  at  last  kill  by  a  lingering  illness. 
Theophrastus  speaks  of  this  poison,  and  aays  its  forcé  could  be  so  inodified  as  to  occasion 
death  in  two,  three,  or  six  months,  or  even  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  two  years.  The 
writings  of  Plutarch,  Tacitas,  Quintilian,  and  Livy  are  full  of  instances  of  what  seem  to 
be  this  kind  of  slow  and  oceult  poisoning.  In  fact,  until  recently  there  has  been  a  com- 
mon  belief  among  the  unlearned  that  a  skilful  poisoner  could  so  apportion  the  dose  and 
combinations  of  certain  subtle  a  genis  that  he  could  destroy  the  lile  of  his  victim  with 
certainty,  and  at  the  same  time  measure  his  allotted  moments  with  the  nicest  precisión, 
and  defy  the  utmost  skill  of  the  physician  and  the  chemist.  Even  so  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century  this  belief  was  shared  by  the  learned  of  the  medical  profession ;  for  we  are  told, 
in  Sprat's  'History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  that  among  other  questions  which  were 
drawn  up  by  the  earlier  Fellows  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chínese  and  Indians  was. 
"  Whether  the  Indians  can  so  prepare  that  stupefying  herb,  Datura,  that  thcy  make  it 
lie  several  days,  months,  years,  according  as  they  will  have  it,  in  a  man's  body  without 
doing  him  any  hurt,  and  at  the  end  kill  him  without  missing  half  an  hour's  time  ?  " 

Modero  toxicologists  have  long  since  discarded  these  notions,  and  have  set  them  down 
tothe  vague  fears  and  exaggeratcd  fancies  of  the  ancients,  rather  than  to  the  sober  con- 
templation  of  faets.  But  the  account  which  I  am  about  to  give  of  the  physiological 
properties  of  nitrobenzole  will  show  that  there  is  one  substance,  at  least,  which  rcalizes 
to  a  great  extent  the  extraordinary  opinions  of  the  ancients.  This  compound  may  be 
gi ven  to-duy,  and  yet,  if  the  dose  be  not  too  large,  it  sball  not  inanifest  its  action  until  to- 
morrow  or  the  day  after,  and  sball  tben  destroy  lite  by  a  lingering  illness,  which  shall 
not  only  defy  the  skill  oí  the  physician,  but  shall  also  baffle  the  researches  of  the  me- 
dical jurist.  These  faets  are  so  remarkable,  that  they  would  be  hardly  credited  if  they 
were  not  susceptible  of  the  proof  of  demonstraron.  .They  are  likewise  the  more  inter- 
esting  and  important  from  the  circumstance  that  nitrobenzole  is  now  a  common  article 
of  commerce,  and  is  accessible  to  every  one. 

In  every  manufactory  where  nitrobenzole  and  aniline  are  prepared  on  a  large  scale, 
the  peculiar  narcotic  effeets  of  these  poisons  are  often  observed.  The  vapours  escaping 
into  the  atmosphere  are  breathed  by  the  workmen,  and  cause  distressing  headache  and  a 
heavy,  sleepy  sensation.  For  the  most  part  these  effeets  are  not  serious,  but  are  quickly 
relieved  by  fresh  air  and  a  mild  stimulant,  as  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water.  Now  and 
then,  however,  the  workmen,  from  carelessness  in  tbetr  habita,  expose  themseives  to  the 
action  of  comparatively  large  quantitics  of  these  poisons,  and  then  the  effeets  are  most 
dangerous.  Two  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by  nitrobemole  have  been  referred  to  me  by 
the  coroner  for  investigation  during  the  last  two  years,  and  in  both  instances  they  were 
the  results  of  careless  manipulation.  In  one  case  a  man,  forty- three  years  of  age,  spilt  a 
quantity  of  the  liquid  over  the  front  of  his  clothes,  and  he  went  about  for  several  hours 
in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the  poison.  In  the  other  a  boy,  aged  seventeen  years, 
received  a  little  of  the  liquid  into  his  mouth  while  sucking  at  a  sipbon.  The  effeets 
were  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases,  notwithstanding  that  ra  one  the  poison  was  in- 
haled,  and  in  the  other  it  was  swallowed.  For  some  time  there  was  no  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort beyond  tbat  of  drowsiness;  gradually,  however,  the  face  became  flushed,  the 
expression  stupid,  and  the  gait  unsteady, — the  sufferers  had  the  appearance  of  persons 
who  had  been  drinking.  Little  by  little  this  stupor  increased,  until  it  passed  into  pro* 
found  coma,  and  in  this  condition  they  died.  The  progress  of  each  case  was  much  the 
same  as  that  of  slow  intoxication,  excepting  that  the  mind  was  perfectly  clear  until  the 
coming  on  of  the  fatal  coma.  This  was  sudden,  like  a  fit  of  apoplexy ;  and  from  thajt 
moment  there  was  no  return  of  consciousness  or  of  bodily  power, — the  sufferer  lay  as  f 
in  a  deep  sleep,  and  died  without  a  struggle.  The  duration  of  each  case  was  nearly  the 
same ;  about  four  hours  elapsed  from  the  time  of  taking  or  inhaling  the  poison  to  the 
setting  in  of  the  coma,  and  the  coma  lasted  for  about  five  hours. 

After  death  there  were  no  appearances  of  convulsions,  but  rather  of  narcotism  and 
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apoplexy.  The  face  was  flashed ;  the  lips  were  ¡i vid  ;  the  superficial  vessels  of  the  body, 
especial  1  y  aboat  the  throat  and  arms.  were  gorged  with  blood ;  the  dependent  parte 
were  turgid ;  the  blood  was  every where  black  and  fluid  ;  the  lungs  were  somewhat  con- 
gested  ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  full ;  the  liver  was  of  a  purple  colour,  and  the 
gall-bladder  distended  with  bile ;  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  turgid,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  man  there  was  much  bloody  serosity  in  the  veotricles.  Analysis  discovered 
the  existence  of  nitrobenzole  in  the  brain  and  stomach,  and  alto  of  aniline. 

Tbese  effeets  were  so  remarkable,  that  I  determined  to  examine  them  still  further  by 
experiments  on  domestic  animáis.  Dogs  and  cats  were  submitted  to  the  action 
of  frora  thirty  to  sixty  drops  of  nitrobenzole  which  had  been  well  washed  with  dilute 
sulphuríc  acid  and  water  to  free  it  from  every  trace  of  aniline.  The  poison  was 
generally  administered  by  pouring  it  into  the  mouthg  of  the  animáis,  but  sometimes  it 
was  given  by  means  of  an  oisophagus-tube.  When  the  nitrobenzole  had  come  into  con- 
tact  with  the  month,  it  always  caused  discomfort,  as  ¡f  from  unpleasant  taste,  and  there 
was  profuso  salivation.  Its  local  action  on  the  stomach,  however,  was  never  very  great,  for 
there  was  rarely  any  vomiting  until  the  setting  in  of  nervous  symptoms,  and  this  seemed 
to  be  due  to  sympathy  rather  t  han  to  any  local  irrítation  of  the  stomach.  Two  classes 
of  effeets  were  clearly  observed  ;  there  was  either  the  rapid  coma  which  characterized 
the  operation  of  the  poison  on  the  human  subject,  or  there  wasaslow  setting  in  of  para- 
lysis  and  coma,  after  a  long  period  of  inaction. 

When  the  effeets  were  speedily  fatal,  the  animal  was  soon  seized  with  giddiness  and 
an  inability  to  walk.  The  weakness  of  the  limbs  first  appeared  in  the  hind  extremities, 
and  was  manifested  by  a  difficulty  in  standing ;  but  very  soon  it  extended  to  the  fore 
legs,  and  then  to  the  head  and  neck.  There  was  complete  loes  of  voluntary  power. 
The  animal  lay  upon  its  side,  with  its  head  drawn  a  little  back,  and  with  its  limbs  in 
constant  motion,  as  if  in  the  act  of  walking  or  running.  The  muscles  of  the  back  were 
occasionally  íixed  in  spasm,  and  every  now  and  then  the  animal  wouhjl  have  a  sort  of 
epileptic  fit.  It  would  look  distressed,  would  howl  as  if  in  pain,  and  would  struggle 
violen  ti  y.  After  this  it  would  seem  exhausted,  and  would  lie  powerless.  The  pupils 
were  widely  dilated,  the  action  of  the  heart  was  tumultuous  and  irregular,  and  the 
breathing  was  somewhat  difficult.  For  some  time,  however,  the  animal  retained  its 
consciousness,  forit  would  look  up,  and  wag  its  tail  when  spoken  to;  but  suddenly,  and 
often  at  the  cióse  of  a  ti  t,  it  would  become  comatose, — the  eye  would  remain  open,  but 
the  conjunctiva  would  be  insensible  to  touch,  and  the  movements  of  the  limbs  would 
nearly  ceuse;  the  breathing  would  be  slow  and  somewhat  stertorous,  and  the  animal 
would  appear  as  if  it  were  in  a  deep  sleep.  This  condition  would  last  until  it  died, — 
the  tiuw  of  death  varying  from  twenty-five  minutes  to  twelvo  hours  after  the  adrainis- 
tratíon  of  the  poison. 

When  the  action  of  the  poison  was  slower,  there  was  often  no  visible  effect  for  honre 
or  days.  At  first  there  was  always  a  little  discomfort  from  the  taste  of  the  poison,  but 
this  soon  subsided,  and  then  for  a  dav  or  more  the  animal  appeared  to  be  in  perfect 
health.  It  would  go  about  as  usual,  would  be  quite  lively  in  its  movements,  would  eat 
its  food  heartily,  and  in  fact  would  seem  to  be  in  no  way  affected  by  the  poison.  Sud- 
denly, however,  it  would  look  distressed,  it  would  have  an  attack  of  vomiting,  and  it 
would  tnmble  over  in  an  epileptic  fit.  When  this  had  subsided,  it  was  generallv  found 
that  the  animal  was  weak,  or  even  quite  paralysed  in  its  hind  extremities  ;  and  after  two 
or  three  of  such  attacks,  the  loss  of  voluntary  power  would  extend  to  the  fore  limbs. 
The  animal  wonld  lie  upon  its  side  perfectly  helpless ,  and  then  the  progrese  of  the  case 
was  much  the  same  as  that  already  desenbed,  except  that  it  was  considerably  slower. 
Consciousness,  for  example,  would  be  retained  for  days  after  the  animal  was  paralysed, 
and,  altboogh  it  was  quite  unable  to  stand,  it  would  take  food  and  drink  when  they 
were  put  into  its  raouth.  The  condition  in  which  it  lay  was  most  distressing  :  the  look 
was  anxious  and  full  of  fear ;  the  limbs  were  in  constant  motion  ;  and  every  now  and 
then  there  would  be  a  violent  struggle,  as  if  the  animal  was  in  a  fit,  or  was  making 
fruitless  efforts  to  rise.  This  would  last  for  days,  and  then  there  would  be  either  a  gradual 
restoration  of  voluntary  poweT  with  complete  recovery,  or  death  from  exhaustion.  The 
time  that  elapsed  from  the  administration  of  the  poison  to  the  coming  on  of  the  first 
symptoms,  namely,  the  epileptic  fit,  varied  from  nineteen  hours  to  seventy-two,  in  most 
cases  it  was  about  two  days,  and  the  time  of  death  was  from  four  to  nine  days. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  were  nearly  the  same  in  all  cases,  whether  the  death 
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was  quick  or  slow.  The  vessels  of  the  braia  and  its  merabranes  were  extremely  turgid ; 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  full  of  blood ;  the  lungs  were  but  slightly  con gested ;  the  fiver 
wasof  a  deep  purple  tint,  and  the  gall-bladder  distended with  bile;  the  stomach  was  natura], 
without  sign  of  local  irritation ;  and  the  blood  all  o  ver  the  body  was  black  and  unco- 
agulated.  Whenever  the  progress  of  the  case  had  been  quick,  and  death  had  taken 
place  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  odour  of  the  nitrobenzole  was  clearly  perceptible  in 
the  stomach,  the  brain,  and  the  lungs ;  and  there  was  always  unrnistakable  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  aniline  in  the  organs  of  the  body.  In  the  slower  cases,  the  odour  of  the 
poison  had  often  entirely  disappeared ;  but  generally  there  were  distinct  traces  of  aniline 
m  tho  brain  and  uriñe,  and  sometimes  in  the  stomach  and  liver ;  occasionally,  however, 
no  poison  was  found. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  facts  which  are  here  elucidated  are  very  remarkable ; 
for  they  not  only  indicate  a  rare  circumstance  in  toxicology,  namely,  that  a  poison  inay 
be  retained  in  the  system  for  many  days  without  showing  its  effects,  but  also  that  the 
poison  may  be  changed  into  an  entirely  different  substance.  The  importance  of  these 
facts  cannot  be  overrated ;  they  are  alike  interesting  to  the  chemist,  the  physiologist, 
and  the  medical  jurist ;  for  without  dwelling  on  a  very  possible  occurrence, — namely,  the 
criminal  administraron  of  this  poison,  with  the  kuowledge  that  the  effects  would  be  de- 
layed,  that  the  sj  mptoms  would  correspond  to  those  of  natural  disease,  that  the  progress 
oí  the  case  would  be  lingering,  and  tbat  there  would  be  either  no  discovery  of  poison  in 
the  body,  or  the  discovery  of  a  thing  different  from  that  administered, — it  will  be  mani- 
fest  that  the  6tudy  of  these  facts  by  the  medical  jurist  is  of  public  importance.  To  the 
physiologist  they  are  also  interesting,  insomuch  as  they  indicate  a  reducing  power  in  the 
animal  body  by  the  conversión  of  nitrobenzole  into  aniline.  I  have  endeavoured  to  as- 
certain  whether  this  is  due  to  a  living  or  a  dead  process.  In  the  first  place,  I  fínd  that 
dead  and  decomposing  organic  matter  will  effect  the  change  alluded  to ;  for  when  nitro- 
benzole is  placed  in  the  dead  stomach,  or  is  kept  in  contact  with  putrid  flesh  for  several 
hours,  there  is  a  partial  reduction  of  it  into  aniline.  This  may  be  the  source  of  the  poison 
found  in  the  dead  body ;  but,  on  the  other  liand,  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  phy- 
siological  effects  of  nitrobenzole  and  those  of  aniline. 

When  aniline  is  given  to  dogs  and  cats  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  drops,  it 
causes  rapid  loss  of  voluntary  power.  The  animal  staggers  in  its  gait,  looks  perplexed, 
and  falls  upon  its  side  powerless.  Its  head  is  drawn  back,  the  pupüs  are  widely  dilated, 
there  are  slight  twitchíngs  orspasms  of  the  muscles,  the  breathing  is  difficult,  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  tumultuous,  and  the  animal  quickly  passes  into  a  state  of  coma.  From 
this  it  never  recovera,  but  remains  upon  its  side  as  if  in  a  deep  slecp,  and  so  dies  in  from 
half  an  hour  to  thirty-two  hours. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  much  the  same  as  the  last :  the  brain  and  its  mena- 
branes  are  turgid,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  are  nearly  full  of  blood,  tho  lungs  are  but 
slightly  congested,  and  the  blood  all  over  the  body  is  black  and  uncoagulated.  In  every 
case  the  poison  was  easily  discovered  in  the  brain,  the  stomach,  and  the  liver. 

While,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  probable  conversión  of  nitrobenzole  into  aniline 
in  the  living  animal  body  by  a  process  of  reduction,  there  is  also  undoubtedly  a  change 
of  an  opposite  character  going  on  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  whereby  the  salts  of 
aniline  are  oxidized  and  converted  into  mauve  or  magenta  purple.  Some  remarkable  facts 
¡Ilustrativo  of  this  have  been  brought  under  my  own  notice,  and  have  been  the  subject 
of  clinical  observation. 

In  tho  month  of  June,  1861,  a  boy  aged  sixteen  was  brought  into  the  London  Ilospital  in 
a  semi-comatose  condition.  He  had  been  scrubbing  out  the  inside  of  an  aniline  vat,  and 
while  so  doing  he  breathed  an  atmosphere  charged  with  the  vapour  of  tbe  alkali,  and 
became  insensible.  He  did  not  suffer  pain  or  discomfort,  but  was  suddeuly  seized  with 
giddiness  and  insensibillity.  When  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital  he  looked  like  a 
person  in  the  last  stage  of  intoxication :  the  face  and  surface  of  the  body  were  cold, 
the  pulse  was  slow  and  almost  imperceptible,  the  action  of  the  heart  was  feeble,  and 
tbe  breathing  was  heavy  and  laborious.  After  rallying  a  little,  he  complained  of  pain 
in  his  head  and  giddiness.  It  was  then  noticed  that  the  face  had  a  purple  hue,  and 
that  the  lips  and  lining  membrane  of  the  month  and  the  nails  had  the  same  purple 
tint.  The  next  day,  although  the  narcotic  effects  of  the  poison  had  passed  away,  he 
was  still  remarkably  blue,  like  a  patient  in  the  last  stage  of  cholera. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  sulphate  of  aniline  was  given  in  rather  largo  doses  to  pa- 
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tienta  in  the  London  Hospital  affectcd  witb  chorea.  The  doses  ranged  from  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  to  se  ven  grains.  They  were  frequently  administered,  so  that  large  quantities  of 
the  salt  were  taken  in  a  very  short  time.  In  one  case  as  much  as  406  grains  were 
given  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  No  very  reinarkablc  effects  followed  beyond  this, 
that  after  a  few  doses  had  been  taken,  and  the  system  had  becoinc,  as  it  were,  satu- 
rated  with  the  salt,  the  face  became  of  a  leaden-blue  colonr,  the  lips  and  gums  looked 
as  if  the  patients  had  been  eating  black  currants,  and  the  nails  also  acquired  a  purple 
hue.  The  colonr  faded  a  little  bcfore  the  time  carne  for  the  administration  of  an- 
other  dose,  but  soon  after  taking  it  it  appeared  again ;  and  this  was  the  subject  of 
constant  observation.  Dr.  Fraser  and  Dr.  Davies  have  recorded  the  resulta  of  their  ex- 
perience  in  five  cases,*  from  which  it  wonld  seem  that  although  the  free  alkali  is  a 
powerful  poison,  the  sulphate  of  it  has  but  little  action  upon  the  animal  body. 

The  general  conclusions  which  appear  to  me  to  be  warranted  by  these  investigations 
are : — 

lst.  That  ii i t roben r. ole  and  aniline  in  its  free  state  are  powerful  narcotic  poisons. 

•ind.  That  they  exert  but  little  action,  as  local  irritants,  on  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

:ird.  That  although  the  effects  may  be  quick.  and  the  fatal  termination  of  them  rapid, 
yet  nitrobenzole  may  remain  in  the  system  for  a  long  time  without  manifesting  its 
action. 

4th.  That  the  salts  of  aniline  are  not  nearly  so  poisonous  as  the  free  alkali. 
5th.  That  in  rapid  cases  of  fatal  poisoning,  both  the  poisons  are  readily  discovered  in 
the  dead  body. 

Gth.  That  in  slow  cases  the  poisons  may  be  entirely  changed  or  eliminated,  and  there- 
fore  not  recognizable. 

7th.  That  both  of  the  poisons  appear  to  be  changed  in  the  body  by  processes  of  oxi- 
dation  and  reduction,  nitrobenzole  being  changed  into  aniline,  and  aniline  and  its  salts 
into  mauve  or  magenta. 

In  an  appendixf  are  given  notes  of  the  two  cases  of  fatal  poisoning  by  nitrobenzole 
referred  to  in  the  paper,  and  a  detailed  account  of  twelve  experiments  on  animáis  with 
nitrobenzole,  and  three  with  aniline  ;  also  the  process  employed  for  the  recognition  of 
aniline  and  nitrobenzole  in  tho  dead  body,  as  follows : — 

lst.  The  matters  to  be  analysed  were  bruised  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  water,  and 
very  slightly  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

2nd.  They  were  then  submitted  to  distillation  in  a  glass  retort, — the  distüled  produets 
being  saved  in  three  or  fonr  sepárate  portions  by  changing  the  receiver  at  different 
stages  of  the  process.   In  this  way  the  presence  of  nitrobenzole  was  discovered. 

3rd.  The  residuo  in  the  retort,  when  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass  by  the  distillation,  was 
treated  with  strong  spirít  of  wine  and  filtered. 

4th.  The  filtered  alcohol  solution  which  contained  the  aniline  was  treated  with  a 
slight  excess  of  subacetate  of  lead,  and  again  filtered.  In  this  way  gum,  dextrine,  etc., 
were  removed. 

5th.  The  filtered  solution  was  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  in  water.  In  this  manner  the  excess  of  lead  was  precipitated  as  a 
sulphate. 

6th.  The  clear  solution  was  then  made  very  alkaline  with  caustic  potash,  and  distilled 
to  dryness  from  an  oil-bath.  The  aniline,  together  with  ammonia  from  the  animal  mat- 
ters, was  found  in  the  clear,  colourless,  distilled  spirít. 

71  h.  This  was  neutralizad,  or  rather  made  acid,  with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  white  porcelain  dish.  If  necessary, 
the  spirit  was  saved  by  distillation. 

8th.  The  residue  was  of  a  pinkish  colour  if  aniline  was  present,  and  occasionally  there 
were  little  streaks  of  blue  around  the  edges  of  the  white  porcelain  dish.  If  the  quan- 
tity  of  the  saline  residue  was  not  more  than  a  grain  or  so,  it  was  at  once  tested  by  dis- 
solving  it  in  a  few  drops,  or  even  in  a  single  drop,  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  1).  A 
small  portion  of  it  was  then  placed  npon  a  strip  of  bright  platinum ;  and  the  platinum 
having  been  counected  with  the  positivo  pole  of  a  single  cell  of  a  Grove's  battery,  the 
liquid  was  touched  with  the  negativo  pole :  in  a  few  seconds,  if  aniline  was  present, 

*  '  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  March  8, 1862,  p.  339. 
+  Preserved  in  the  Archives. 
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the  liquid  would  acquire  a  bronze,  a  bine,  or  a  pink  colour ;  the  kind  of  coloar  being 
dependen t  on  the  amount  of  aniline  present, — bronze  being  the  result  of  mnch  aniline, 
and  pink  of  a  very  litUe.  In  this  way  at  lcast  the  ^tatn  part  of  a  grain  of  aniline  was 
oasily  recognized. 

To  another  portion  of  the  acid  liquid  placed  npon  a  wbite  porcelain  píate,  a  little 
peroxide  of  lead  or  red  prnssiate  of  potash  was  added,  and  a  blue  or  purple  reaction 
followed.  This  test  is  not  so  delicate  as  the  last,  for  it  fails  when  the  amonnt  of  aniline 
is  less  than  the  y^^th  of  a  grain. 

Other  tests  may  be  resorted  to  if  necessarv,  as  when  the  quantity  of  aniline  is  large. 
Thus  peroxide  of  manganeso  or  bichromate  of  potash  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  red  prussiate  of  potash  in  the  last  experiment ;  buj;  these  tests  will  not  answer  with 
lcss  than  the  ^  ,,th  of  a  grain  of  aniline.  Last] y.  a  drop  of  a  solntion  of  chloride  of  lime 
may  be  added  to  the  acid  liquid,  and  if  the  qnantity  of  aniline  exceeds  the  .'í7,th  part  of 
a  grain  it  will  cause  a  purple  reaction. 

i)th.  If  the  quantity  of  saline  residne  from  the  last  operation  is  large,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  much  ammonia  is  present,  this  alkali  must  be  got  rid  of,  for  it 
greatly  interferes  with  the  success  of  the  colour-experiments.  The  residuo,  therefore,  is 
made  moist  with  water,  and  rubbed  down  with  about  twíce  its  bulk  of  neutral  carbonate 
of  soda.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time  nntil  the  odour  of  ammonia  has 
passed  away.  It  is  then  treated  with  strong  alcohol,  filtered,  acidulated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric  acid,  and  again  evaporated.   The  aniline  is  now  fit  for  the  colonr-experiments. 

There  are  no  fallacies  to  these  experiments  ;  for  although,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown, 
strychnia  will  give  nearly  the  same  colour-reactions,  yet  in  the  first  place  this  alkali  is 
not  volatile  like  aniline,  and  will  not  therefore  distil  over  as  the  latter  doos ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  while  the  best  effeets,  in  respect  of  colour,  are  derelopcd  with  dilute  acid  and 
aniline,  strychnia  requires  the  concentrated  acid.  These  differences  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent  any  embarrassment  as  regards  the  two  alkaloids. 


ON  THE  DISTILLATTON  OF  MIXTURES:  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
THEOKY  OF  FRACTIONAL  DISTILLATION. 

BY  J.  A.  WANULY.V,  ESQ. 

There  are  many  points  in  the  boiling  of  mixtures  which  are  obscure.  The  tensión  of 
the  vapours  at  the  temperatura  whereat  the  mixture  boils,  and  the  proportions  in  which 
the  constituents  of  the  mixture  are  present,  are  not  the  only  factors  which  determine  the 
relative  rates  at  which  the  constituents  distil.  There  have,  for  instance,  to  be  taken  into 
account  the  adhesión  of  the  liquids  to  one  another,  and  the  vapour-densities  of  these 
liquids.  On  the  present  occasion  I  have  to  cali  attention  ito  the  influence  of  this  latter 
element,  which  influence  scems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  most  of  those  who  have 
applied  themselves  to  this  subject. 

Leaving  out  of  account  for  a  moment  the  influence  of  adhesión,  and  simplifying  the 
influence  of  the  proportion  in  which  the  ingredients  are  present  by  taking  equal  weights 
of  two  liquids  of  different  boiling-points,  we  may  set  down  the  rates  at  which  these  in- 
gredients will  distil  as  determine!  by  the  tensions  of  the  liquids  and  the  densities  of  the 
vapours.  In  the  first  instant  of  time  the  quantity  of  each  ingredient  which  distils  will 
be  found  by  multiplying  its  tensión  at  the  boiling-pomt  of  the  mixture  by  its  vapour- 
density.  It  thus  appears  that  the  liquid  with  the  highest  tensión  will  not  of  necessity 
distil  the  quickest,  for  what  the  other  liquids  want  in  tensión  they  may  make  up  by  the 
greater  density  of  the  vapours  which  they  give  off.  And  so  when  we  raix  a  more  volatile 
with  a  less  volatile  liquid  and  proceed  to  distil  the  mixture,  we  shall  now  and  then  find 
that  the  less  volatile  liquid  distils  faster  than  the  more  volatile  one.  I  will  here  bring 
forward  an  experiment  to  illustrate  this  point. 

'  Vapour-denwty. 

Methyl-alcohol  boils  at  60°  C   1-107 

Iodide  of  ethyl  boils  ai  72°  C   5-397 

I  took  18  grammesof  methyl-alcohol  and  17  grammes  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  mixed  them. 

and  distilled  off  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  mixture.   The  distillate  consisted  of 
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6*0  grammes  methyl-alcoho). 
8-7  grammes  iodide  of  ethyl, 

147 

which  shows  that  i u  this  case  the  less  volatile  constituent  had  boiled  the  f áster,  the  less 
volatile  iodido  of  ethyl  haviug  a  very  rauch  higber  vapour-density  than  methyl-alcohoL 
It  will  be  obvious  that  when  the  vapour-densitie3  and  tensions  are  inversely  propor- 
tional,  the  mixture  must  distil  over  uachanged.  This  influence  of  vapour-density  goes  a 
great  way  to  explain  why  homologous  bodies  are  so  difficult  of  separatioa  by  meaos  of 
fractional  distillation.  The  more  complex  the  formula,  the  higher  the  boiling-point, 
but  also  the  higher  the  vapour-density,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  valué  of  the 
vapour.  Why  oils,  etc.,  distil  so  readily  in  steam  is  also  expla:ned  ;  for  aqueous  vapour 
¡e  one  of  the  lightest,  while  oily  vapours  are  generally  heavy. 


VINÜM  DIÜRETICUM. 


R.   Bacc.  Juniperi  partes  50 

Folioram  Digitalis   10 

Rad.  Scill»   5 

Vinialbi...   750 

Macera  per  dies  quatuor,  deinde  adde 

Pot&ssK  acetatis   partes  15 

ct  filtra. 


Dose.— Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  d&üy.—Trousseau,  Bulktin  de  Thérapeutiqw. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  PAULLINIA  SORBILI8  ASD  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

BY  T.  C.  ABCHEB,  ESQ. 

The  autlior  remarked  : — There  is  no  more  remarkable  plant  in  the  Order  Sapindaceoc, 
if  regarded  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  than  Paullinia  torbilis,  although,  as  a 
plant,  it  is  not  well  known  to  the  botanical  world.  From  its  largo  seeds  is  manufac- 
tured  the  substance  called  "  Guaraná,"  which  is  extensively  used  in  Brazil,  Guate- 
mala, Costa-Rica,  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  as  a  nervons  stimulant  and  re- 
storative.  The  seeds  deprived  of  their  coverings  are  pounded  into  a  paste,  which, 
hardened  in  the  sun,  conatitutes  Guaraná.  It  is  used  both  as  a  remedy  for  various 
diseases,  and  also  as  a  material  for  making  a  most  refreshing  bcTerage  ;  and  it  adds 
another  of  those  incidents  so  puzzling  in  human  history  of  the  discovery  of  such 
qualities  in  plants  least  likely  to  be  suspected :  such,  for  inetance,  as  that  the  leaves 
of  Tea,  the  seeds  of  Coffee  and  Cacao,  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  various  American 
Ilexes,  and  other  plants,  should  haré  this  wonderful  restorative  effect  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  that  this  should  not  be  a  mere  vague  notion,  such  as  attaches  to  thousands  of 
other  plants,  but  that  it  should  really  depcnd  upon  the  presence  of  a  chemical  prin- 
cipie, the  same  in  all,  and  the  operation  of  which  can  be  satisfactory  explained.  The 
presence  of  an  alkaloid,  which  he  called  Guaranine,  was  discovered  sorae  yeare  ago  in 
Guaraná  by  Dr.  Theodore  von  Martius,  of  Erlangen,  but  its  idontity  with  theine  was 
soon  establisheíl,  and  subsequent  analyses,  especially  one  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  in  1856, 
proved  that  not  only  was  the  active  principie  of  Guaraná  identical  with  Theine,  but 
that,  as  far  as  is  known,  no  other  substance  yields  it  so  abundantly,  the  amount  being 
5  07  per  cent,  as  against  good  black  tea,  which  yields  2*13,  and  coffee  from  0  8  to  100. 
The  mode  of  using  the  Guaraná  is  curious  and  interesting.  It  is  carried  in  the  pocket 
of  almost  erery  traveller,  and  with  it  the  palate  bone  or  a  scale  of  the  large  fish  (Sudis 
gigas),  locally  called  "  pirarucií,"  the  rough  surfaces  of  which  form  a  rasp  upon  which 
the  Guaraná  is  grated,  and  a  few  grams  of  the  powder  so  formed  are  added  to  water, 
and  drunk  as  a  snbstitute  for  tea.    The  effect  is  very  agreeable,  but  as  there  is  a  large 
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portion  of  tannic  acid  ulso  present  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for  weak  digestión  3.  Its  re- 
markable  restoratáve  power  has  given  it  a  further  great  reputation  as  an  aphrodisiac. 
Anothcr  species  of  this  genus,  Paultinut  Ctipana,  aleo  entera  into  the  composition  of  a 
iavourite  national  dict-drink.  Its  seeds  are  mingled  with  cassava  and  water,  and 
allowed  to  pass  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  bordering  on  the  putrefact  ive,  in  which 
state  it  is  the  favourite  drink  of  the  Orinoco  Indians. — Pivceedings  of  ihe  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinbv.rgh,  in  Qardenerí  Chromcle. 


MISCELLANEA. 

Accidental  Poisoning  by  Laudanum.— An  inquest  was  held  August  13th,  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Driffield,  deputy-coroner  for  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  to  iuquire  into  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Mrs.  Emily  Harriet  Brown,  wife  of  Mr.  G.  M. 
Brown,  banker,  residing  at  No.  10,  Prince's  Park  Terrace,  Prince's  Park,  who  died  on 
Saturday  morning,  August  8th,  under  the  following  circumstances : — The  deceased  was 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  was  generally  a  healthy  woman.  Up  to  Thursday,  Au- 
gust (Jth,  she  had  enjoyed  good  health,  althotfgh  for  about  a  month  previously  shc  oc- 
casionally  complained  of  languor,  which  she  attributed  to  change  of  climate.  On 
Thursday  she  complained  of  being  bilious,  and  of  having  a  pain  in  her  back,  and  said 
she  wouíd  prescribe  for  herself  a  blue  pill  and  a  black  draught,  as  had  been  prescribed 
for  her  two  years  before,  while  residing  at  Leamiugton.  This  was  before  her  husband 
went  to  town  to  business,  and  when  he  returued  home  in  the  evening  she  was  sitting  by 
the  drawing-room  fire,  and  complained  of  being  chilly  and  feverish.  On  retiring  to  bed, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  she  told  her  husband  that  she  had  taken  a  pill ;  and  on  Friday 
morning,  about  half-past  six  o'clock,  she  took  the  black  draught,  which  was  handed  to 
her  by  the  housemaid,  Beatrice  White.  The  draught  wasput  into  a  glass,  and  on  taking 
it  into  her  hand  the  deceased  said,  "  How  nasty  it  smells !"  and  after  swallowing  it  she 
said  she  felt  "giddy  and  sick,"  adding,  "  Is  it  possiblo  I  have  been  poisoned  ?"  Her 
husband  laughed  off  the  idea,  and  soon  afterwards  left  the  room.  At  a  1  it  tío  before  nine 
o'clock  her  husband  went  into  the  bedroom,  and  found  that  she  had  been  asleep.  He  did 
not  return  till  about  seven  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  he  having,  by  previous  arrangement, 
gone  to  diñe  at  Crosby.  While  there  a  messago  was  conveyed  to  hím,  intitnating  that 
the  deceased  was  very  01.  He  proceeded  home  as  fast  as  possible,  and  on  arriving 
there  found  her  in  a  state  of  ínsensibility,  and  her  breathing  intermittent.  Three 
medical  men  were  in  attendance.  She  was  in  a  sinking  state,  and  never  rallied, 
but  died  about  four  in  the  morning  of  Saturday.  From  the  evidence  of  George  Ross 
Iliffe,  butler  to  Mr.  Brown,  it  appeared  that  he  was  sent  on  Thursday  afternoon  by 
the  cook  for  a  blue  pill  and  a  black  draught^  which  he  obtained  at  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  druggist,  Park  Road,  having  stated  that  it  was  for  a  lady.  On  Friday  morn- 
ing he  got  a  bottle  from  Beatrice  White,  which  he  washed  in  warra  water.  It  had  a 
peculiar  smell,  and  what  remained  of  its  contents  had  a  dark  red  colour.  The  same 
forenoon,  betwcen  eleven  and  half-past  eleven,  the  cook  and  housemaid  left  home  to  see 
the  *  Great  Eastern,'  leaving  witness  and  the  deceased  alone  in  the  house.  He  did  not 
see  the  deceased  at  any  time  that  day,  although  he  had  been  several  times  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  female  servants  returned  about  four  o'clock,  and  White,  the  housemaid,  im- 
mediately  went  to  the  bedroom,  from  which  she  soon  returned,  sayiug  Mrs.  Brown  was 
asleep.  The  witness  then  went  to  Liverpool  with  his  master's  clothes,  and  on  return- 
ing  home  about  seven  o'clock,  it  was  found  that  the  deceased  was  very  ill,  and  that 
her  countenance  was  livíd.  He  was  immediately  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  after  some  diffi- 
culty  got  one  (Mr.  Hamilton),  who  attended.  In  the  course  of  Wednesday  afternoon 
this  witness  was  taken  to  Mr.  Pearson's  shop,  where  he  was  shown  two  bottles,  one  of 
them  containing  laudanum,  the  other  black  draught.  The  bottle  which  he  got  from 
Beatrice  White,  and  which  he  washed,  smelt  like  the  laudanum,  and  not  like  the  black 
draught.  In  cross-examination,  this  witness  stated  that  when  he  went  to  Mr.  Pearson's, 
the  shop  was  in  course  of  being  papered  and  painted,  and  was  in  a  conf  used  state.  The  evi- 
dence of  Beatrice  White  was  confinnatory  of  the  previous  testimony  as  to  giving  the  de- 
ceased the  contents  of  the  bottle.  Mr.  Hamilton,  surgeon,  was  the  first  medical  witness. 
He  had  been  called  betwcen  seven  and  eight  o'clock  on  Friday  night  to  attcnd  the  deceased. 
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He  found  her  livid  in  the  countenance,  breathing  irregularly,  with  froth  at  her  raouth,  and 
in  a  profuse  perspiration.  lie  tried  to  rou?e  her,  bnt  she  was  perfectly  insensible.  The 
pupils  of  her  eyes  were  contracted  and  her  limbs  drawn  up,  bnt  withont  any  twitching. 
He  turned  her,  with  a  view  to  alleviate  the  symptoms,  and  the  lividity  of  the  counte- 
nance  disappeared  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  tried  to  admioister  a  little  brandy  aud 
water,  but  the  deceascd  could  not  swallow  it.  He  had  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Stubbs 
and  Mr.  Long,  who  were  called  in  soon  after  him,  and  they  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
apply  the  stoniach-pump,  because  her  breathing  was  so  irregnlar^that  the  introdnction  of 
the  tube  might  produce  suffocation,  and  also  because  so  long  after  taking  a  narcotic  it 
would  be  useless. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards  deposed  that  he  had  made  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  of  the  deceased,  and  he  had  discovered,  after  purííication  from  animal  matter, 
the  presencc  of  meconic  acid  and  of  morphia — constituents  of  opium.  The  reactions 
iudicated  that  a  large  dose  of  opium  had  been  taken.  He  had  also  examined  a  bottle 
labellcd  "  black-draught,"  and  now  produced.  From  the  odour  of  the  phial  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  it  had  contained  laudanum  or  tincture  of  opium,  but  it  did 
not  coutain  sufficient  for  a  chemical  analysis.  The  cork  of  the  bottle  was  free  from  the 
odour  of  the  essential  and  aromatic  oils  which  are  usually  present  in  black-draughts, 
and  from  the  odour  he  should  be  of  opinión  that  the  bottle  had  contained  laudanum 
only. 

Mr.  Pearson  stated  that  he  remembered  the  witness  Iliffe  coming  to  his  shop  and 
asking  for  a  black-draught.  He  conscientiously  believed  at  the  time  that  he  was  giving 
a  black-draught ;  but  it  was  possible,  owing  to  the  confused  state  of  the  shop,  that  the 
bottle  containing  the  black-draught  might  have  been  removed,  and  the  bottle  containing 
the  laudanum  put  by  accident  in  its  place.  He  deeply  regretted  if,  by  an  unfortunatc 
accident,  he  had  been  the  cause  of  the  lady's  death. 

The  Coroner,  in  summing  up,  stated  that  after  the  evidenco  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
Dr.  Edwards,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  death  had  been  caused  by  poison,  and  if  the 
jury  believed  that  Mr.  Pearson  had  negligently  supplied  a  wrong  draught,  they  must 
find  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  him  ;  but  if  they  considered  it  was  an  accident, 
and  there  was  no  want  of  caution  on  his  part,  they  would  then  return  a  verdict  that  the 
deceased  was  accidentally  poisoned. 

The  jury  returned  the  following  verdict : — "  That  the  deceased  had  died  from  the  effeets 
of  a  deadly  poison  called  opium,  carelessly  dispensed  by  Edward  Pearson,  chemist ;"  and 
added,  that  they  considered  Mr.  Pearson  was  deserving  of  censure  for  not  having  looked 
closely  to  the  label  on  the  bottle  from  which  the  draught  was  taken. 

Accidental  Poisoning  by  Burnett'a  Disinfecting  Fluid.— On  Saturday 
morning,  May  23rd,  Mrs.  Wood,  aged  twenty-one,  the  wife  of  Captain  Thomas  Pat- 
teson  Wood,  late  of  the  29th  Regiment  of  Foot,  requested  her  maid  to  give  her  some 
of  Dinneford's  Fluid  Magnesia,  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking.  The  bottle 
containing  the  magnesia  stood  on  ashelf  withseveral  other  bottles,  and  the  maid  unfortu- 
nately  took  one  that  resembled  it,  but  containing  "  Burnett's  Disinfecting  Fluid,"  some 
of  which  she  poured  out  and  gave  to  her  mistress.  Immediately  on  swallowing  it,  Mrs. 
Wood  remarked  that  she  experienced  a  hot  burning  sensation  such  as  she  had  never  felt 
before.  This  induced  the  maid  to  examine  the  bottle  when  she  discovered  the  mistake. 
It  was  not  at  first  thought  seriously  of,  and  some  simple  antidotes  were  resorted  to.  The 
unpleasant  symptoms,  however,  increased,  and  two  medical  men  were  sent  for,  by  whom 
the  usual  remedies  were  resorted  to,  but  withont  success ;  aud  after  suffering  great  pain 
and  sickness,  Mrs.  Wood  expired  about  midnight  on  Su  mi  av.  An  inquest  was  held  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  when  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "Accidental  poisoning,"  ac- 
companied  with  a  strong  expression  of  disapprobation  that  a  mixture  of  such  a  nature 
should  be  sold  without  being  distinctly  labelled  as  poison,  and  the  coroner  was  requested 
to  communicate  the  presentment  to  the  agents  for  the  sale  of  "  Burnett's  Disinfecting 
Fluid." 

This  sad  case  has  been  quickly  followed  by  another  death  from  the  same  poison.  On 
Monday  morning,  June  29th,  an  inquest  was  held  at  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  Inn,  Croydon, 
before  Mr.  Cárter,  coroner  for  East  Surrey,  and  a  jury,  touching  the  death  of  Emily 
Evans,  17  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Evans,  who  died  on  Friday,  June  26th, 
from  the  effeets  of  "  Sir  William  Burnett's  Patent  Disinfecting  Fluid,"  which  was  given 
to  her  at  her  own  request  by  her  little  brother,  aged  seven  years.   It  appeared  from  the 
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evidence  of  deceased's  father  that  she  had  been  suffering  from  smalrpox,  and  was  at- 
tended by  Mr.  J.  J.  Johnson,  surgeon,  Croydon.  •  About  five  o'clock  on  Friday  evening 
last  Mr.  Evans  was  attracted  to  the  deceascd's  bedroom  by  screams,  and  on  proceeding 
up  stairs  found  her  vomiting.  In  reply  to  his  question,  deceased  said,  " Oh !  father,  í 
have  dronk  a  glass  of  the  stuff  from  that  bottle,"  pointing  to  the  mantelpiece,  where  the 
bottle  which  contained  tbe  disinfecting  finid  stood.  He  said,  ''  How  did  you  come  by 
it?"  She  answered,  "I  asked  my  brother  Charles  (who  was  present  in  the  bedroom) 
to  pour  me  out  some,  and  I  took  half  a  glassful."  There  was  no  other  bottle  on  the 
shelf,  her  own  medicine  being  placed  by  her  bedside  on  a  chair  within  her  reach.  From 
a  remark  made  to  her  mother  by  the  deceased,  it  was  believed  by  the  father  that  she 
knew  the  fluid  was  of  a  poisonous  nature.  The  fluid  was  bought  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  the  smallpox  had  been  in  the  house  among  the  family.  The  deceased 
took  half  a  vcine-glass  of  the  disinfecting  fluid  at  five  o'clock,  and  died  at  ten  minutes 
before  seven.  Mr.  Johnson  was  seut  for,  but  not  being  at  home,  did  not  arrive  tiil  after 
the  girl  died.  The  medical  testimony  went  to  show  that  Mr.  Johnson  found  her  dead ;  frothy 
mucus  was  coming  from  the  mouth  ;  the  legs  were  drawn  up  in  a  cramped  position ;  the 
hands  were  natural,  but  the  eyes  were  dilated.  He  smelt  and  tasted  the  fluid,  and  found 
it  contained  chloride  of  zinc.  He  understood  the  symptoms  the  deceased  laboured  under 
after  drinking  that  fluid,  which  he  knew,  from  reported  cases  in  Taylors  work,  was  a 
corrosiva  irritant  poison.  The  quantity  taken  by  the  deceased  had  been  known  to  de- 
stroy  life,  and  in  this  case  he  was  of  opinión  that  death  resulted  from  drinking  that  poison. 
The  coroner  having  explained  the  legal  points  of  the  case,  the  jury  viewed  the  body,  and 
afterwards  returned  a  verdict  that  the  deceased's  death  was  tbe  result  of  accident,  at  the 
same  time  adding  they  were  of  opinión  that  a  fluid  of  so  dangerous  a  nature  to  human 
life  as  Burnett's  Patent  Disinfecting  Fluid  ought  not  to  be  sold  without  proper  precau- 
tion  being  taken  to  show  that  it  was  poisonous.  The  coroner  said  that  he  wouldwrite 
to  the  fin n  and  endose  them  a  copy  of  the  verdict. 

A  correspondent  of  the  '  Times,'  "  Q.  H.  G.,"  July  29th,  in  commenting  on  the  evtl  of 
allowing  an  article  of  so  dangerous  a  nature  to  be  sold  without  a  label  of  44  poison,"*  or 
anything  to  denote  its  escharotic  properties,  upwards  of  twenty  cases  of  death  having 
resulted  from  taking  this  fluid  by  tnistake  for  medicines,  states  that  in  the  melancholy 
case  at  St.  Leonards,  he  had  been  informed  by  an  eminent  chemist  that  the  lady's  life 
might  probably  have  been  saved  had  carbonate  of  soda  been  quickly  administered  ad 
libitum,  as  it  would  have  immediately  decomposed  the  chloride  of  zinc  into  insoluble  car- 
bonate of  zinc  and  common  salt.  If  the  composition  of  the  fluid  was  known  to  the  skilful 
medical  men  who  attended  the  case,  he  is  surprised  that  so  simple  a  remedy  was  not  tried. 

Treatment  of  Poisoning  by  Corrosive  Sublímate. — When  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive  sublímate  is  placed  upon  a  bright  piece  of  gold  and  touched  with  an  iron  point, 
it  undergoes  decomposition,  a  thin  film  of  metallic  mercury  being  deposited  on  the  sur- 
face  of  the  precious  metal  Dr.  J.  C.  Johnston,  of  Baltimore,  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion  of  this  fact,  has  succeeded  in  saving  the  Ufe  of  a  gentleman  in  that  city  who  had 
swallowed  two  scruples  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  after- 
wards he  had  given  his  patient  a  bolus  composed  of  half  a  book  of  gold-leaf,  having 
previously  sprinkled  a  drachm  of  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen  between  its  leaves.  This 
dose  was  retained  but  a  short  time,  when  it  was  repeated  with  the  happicst  results  ;  the 
vomiting  and  distress  ceased  ;  and  tbe  man  recovered  rapidly  under  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment for  gastritis.  Dr.  Johnston  thinks  that  if  the  gold-leaf  had  been  rubbcd  in  a 
mortar  with  bright  iron  fílings,  and  the  mixture  given  with  water,  it  would  have  been 
more  speedily  successfui  than  the  plan  he  adopted  in  his  hurry.— Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  and  Chemical  News. 

Accidental  Poisoning  by  Morphia. — An  inquest  has  been  held  before  Mr. 
Bedford,  at  the  Ship  tavern,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  on  the  body  of  Walter  Henry 
Deeley,  an  infant  The  mother  had  been  coufined  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  was 
attended  by  Dr.  Battie,  who  had  previously  prescribed  for  her  a  preparation  of  morphia. 
It  appeared  that  the  nurse,  Emma  King,  had  inadvertently  taken  np  the  bottle  contain- 
ing  the  morphia  instead  of  one  of  similar  shape  containing  dill-water,  and  had  given  a 


•  We  leam  by  a  letter  from  Measrs.  Burnett  and  Co.,  in  reply  to  the  above,  that  the 
suggegtion  respecting  a  coloured  label  with  the  word  **  Poison  "  has  already  been  adopted ; 
and  that  the  fluid  i»  now  sold  in  coloured,  fluted  bottles. 
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teaspoonful  of  the  drope  to  the  infant.  On  discovering  her  mistake,  Dr.  Battie  was  sent 
for,  who  found  the  child  suffering  from  the  effects  of  some  narcotic.  He  tried  every 
remedy  without  avail,  and  the  child  died  on  the  following  day.  He  felt  certain  the  child 
died  from  the  effects  of  morphia ;  the  quantity  of  the  mixture  given  would  contain  the 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  morphia.  The  morphia  was  obtaiDed  of  a  very  re6pectable  chemist, 
but  was  not  labelled 1  poison.'  The  coroner  thought  that  all  poisons  should  be  lahelled  as 
such.  Dr.  Battie  replied  that  many  ladies  objected  to  take  medicines  which  were 
labelled  poison ;  besides  which,  many  medicines  intended  for  adults  would  cause  the  death 
of  children  if  taken  by  them,  even  of  six  months  oíd.  The  coroner  then  suggested  that 
a  peculiar  cork  he  had  seen,  cut  like  spikes,  which  would  slightly  prick  the  íingers  of  the 
person  touching  it,  might  be  used  for  bottles  containing  poison.  The  jury  returned  the 
following  verdict,  "  That  the  deceased  child  died  from  the  morphia  administered  acci- 
dentally  for  dill-waler." 

"A  Done  of  Pilla." — An  inquest  was  held  lately  by  Dr.  Lankester,  on  a  man  who 
had  in  three  days  taken  sixty-four  of  41  Morrison's  pills."  A  post-mortem  examination 
was  made  by  Dr.  Bailará,  who  stated  that  the  deceased  had  suffered  from  disease  of  the 
beart    The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "death  from  natural  causes." 

Treatment  of  Carache. — In  numerous  cases  of  earache,  the  vapour  of  chloro- 
form  has  been  used  with  perfect  success.  Take  a  common  tobacco-pipe,  place  a  wad 
of  cotton  in  the  bowl,  then  drop  eight  or  ten  drops  of  chloroform  upon  it,  and  cover 
with  another  wad  of  cotton  ;  place  the  stem  to  the  affected  car,  then  blow  into  the 
bowl ;  the  chloroform  vapour  is  carried  into  the  car,  and  the  pain  almost  instantly 
ceases.— Journal  of  Materia  Medica,  and  British  American  Journal. 

Adulteraron  of  Germán  Yeast.— Dr.  Letheby  has  examined  several  samples  of 
this  yeast  imported  into  London  from  Schiedam,  which  he  found  to  contain  froin  one- 
third  to  half  their  weight  of  pipe-clay.  Dr.  Letheby  states,  that  the  presence  of  the  alu- 
mina of  the  pipe-clay  might,  from  its  great  quantity,  lead  to  the  charge  against  the  baker 
for  adultering  his  bread  with  alum.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Blackburn,  a  chemist  of  Durham,  confirmatory  of  the 
above.  Mr.  Blackburn  had  examined  some  yeast,  which  he  found  to  contain  pipe-clay 
in  the  proportion  of  three  drachms  of  the  latter  in  the  ounce  of  yeast.  A  large  quantity 
of  Dutch  yeast  of  the  same  brand  has  since  been  seized  and  condemned  by  the  Sanitary 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  Hull,  which,  af ter  examination  by  Dr.  Letheby, 
was  found  to  be  adulterated. 

Weigbta  and  Meaanrea.— On  Tuesday,  July  28,  Mr.  Ewart  gave  notice  that 
early  next  session  he  would  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  legalizing  the  use  of  tho 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures ;  but,  in  accordance  with  v  hat  he  understood  to  bo 
the  general  wish  of  the  House,  he  would  merely  propose  that  the  Bill  should  be  permissive. 

The  Wax  Tree  of  Japan.— "  On  this  remarkable  plant,  the  Rhus  succedanea  of 
botanista,  the  *  Bulletin  de  la  8ociété  d' Acclimatation  *  publishes  an  interesting  paper 
by  M.  Eugene  8imon,  now  at  Nagaaaki.  The  yegetable  wax  of  Japan  is  one  of  the  chief 
articles  which  that  country  exports.  It  ia  not  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  common 
wax,  since  it  melts  in  summer  at  the  eommon  temperature ;  but  this  inconvenienee  is 
obviated  in  Japan  by  protecting  the  candles  made  with  this  wax  by  a  coating  of  bees- 
wax.  It  appeara  that  in  Englanda  process  has  been  discovered  for  increaaing^  its  con- 
sistency,  since  the  demand  for  the  article  from  that  quarter  has  considerably  mereased 
of  late.  The  tree  iteelf  might  be  easily  accliraatized  in  the  southern  parts  of  France.  It 
thrives  on  mountains  and  on  stony  and  barren  ground,  unfit  for  other  agricultural  pur- 
poses.  M.  Simón  has  sent  over  about  twenty  kilogrammcs  of  its  seed  for  trial.  The 
young  treee  are  planted  in  Japan  along  tho  highways,  when  they  aré  two  y cars  oíd, 
leaving  a  distanoe  of  about  three  feet  between  the  stems  ;  but  if  planted  in  squares, 
the  distance  must  be  double.  The  trees  are  kept  low  by  lopping,  and  trimmed  in  tho 
shape  of  pyramids.  In  the  fifth  year  after  planting,  each  tree  yields  on  an  average  4lb. 
of  seeda  }  w  the  eighth  year,  6ib.  j  in  the  lOth,  181b. ;  in  the  12th,  401b. ;  in  the  15th, 
601b.  j  in  the  18th  year  the  tree  entera  upon  its  decline  ;  4001b.  of  seed  yield  1001b.  of 
wax.  At  present  2001b.  of  this  wax  are  sold  in  London  at  the  price  of  £5 ;  so  that  a 
plantation  of  10,000  trees  in  their  primo  may  produce  £4000.  Tho  seed  is  gathered 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  threshed,  and  then  left  to  dry  for  a  fortnight,  afler  which 
it  is  slightly  roasted.    It  is  next  crushed  undcr  a  millstono,  and  the  produce  exposcd 
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to  the  heat  of  steam  in  cauvas  bags  ;  the  wax  is  then  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  screw 
pres3.  This  wax  is  of  the  third  or  lowest  quality  ;  to  bleach  it,  it  is  rasped,  rinsed  in 
water,  and  then  exposed  to  tho  action  of  the  sun  and  dew  for  three  days.  A  still 
higher  quality  is  obtained  by  repeating  this  operation." — Ternes. 

A  Remedy  in  Diphtheria.— Dr.  A.  de  Grand,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  'Revue 
Thérapeutique,'  recommends  ice  as  a  specific  in  cases  of  diphtheria.  Several  cases  are 
given  in  which  the  remedy  was  perfectly  successful. 
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Petroleum  and  rra  Products  :  an  Account  of  the  History,  Origin,  Composition,  Proper- 
ties,  Uses,  and  Commercial  Valué,  etc.,  of  Petroleum ;  the  Methods  employed  in  re- 
tín i ng  it ;  and  the  Properties,  Uses,  etc.,  of  its  Products.  By  A.  Norman  Tate,  F.C.S.. 
etc.  London :  John  W.  Davies,  5i,  Princes  Street.  Liverpool :  H.  Greenwood,  32,  Castle 
Street.   Price  2*.  6d.  1863. 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 


A  Suburban  Chemist  is  thanked  for  his  letter.  The  subject  had  already  claimed  at- 
tention. 

Rogatus  (Chesterfield). — (1)  You  must  obtain,  in  addition  to  the  book  you  named, 
Fownes's  ' Chemistry Bentley's  'Manual  of  Botany;'  and  the  Latin  Pharmacopoeia. 
(2)  The  examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  conducted,  and  certificates  of 
qualification  given,  without  reference  to  the  means  by  which  the  knowledge  required  of 
the  candidate  may  have  been  obtained. 

An  Associate  (Edinburgh). — The  article  generally  sold  under  the  ñame  of  Liquor  Ta- 
raxact,  or  Fluid  Extract  of  Taraxacum,  is  that  prepared  by  the  addition  of  spirit  to  the 
frcshly-expressed  juice,  although  an  article  made  by  inspissating  the  juice  is  sometimes 
sold  under  the  same  ñame. 

C.  W.  H.  (Manchester). — Tbe  certifícate  of  examination  is,  of  course,  an  imperative 
condition  only  in  Government  situations. 

Inqvirer. — The  Latin  Pharmacopoeia;  Royle's  'Materia  Medica;'  'Pharmaceutical 
Latin  Grammar;'  Fownes's  'Manual  of  Chemistry ;'  and  Bentley's  '  Manual  of  Botany.' 

J.  C.  (Bichmond).— Liquor  Taraxaci  made  by  the  addition  of  spirit  to  the  juice  ex- 
pressed  from  the  root. 

E.  W.  (Abersychan). — Storm  Glass.    Vol.  ii.,  page  777. 

A  Member. — Show  Colours.    Vol.  iii.,  pages  94  and  143. 

Dr.  W.  Bird  üerapath  is  thanked  for  his  communication,  which  is  omitted  for  want 
of  space. 


:. — A  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidental  Poisoning,  page  80.  for  "Mr. 
Paull,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  and  Mr.  Walter,"  read  "  Viscount  Raynham  and  Mr.  Wykeham 
Martin." 

Instnictions  from  Members  and  Associates  respecting  the  transmission  of  the 
«Tonrual  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Bremridge,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Squaret  W.C. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Burling- 
ton Street.    Other  Communications  to  the  Editora,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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KNOWLEDGE  A  SOURCE  OF  POWER. — THE  MEANS  TO  THE 

END. 

Man  is  ever  seeking  for  power,  and  tbe  desire  to  attain  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  incentives  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  yet  it  frequently  happens 
that  when  the  ineans  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  are  provided,  compara- 
tively  few  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  presented  to  them.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  knowledge  is  a  source  of  power.  Why,  then,  do  not  all  who 
desire  the  power  seek  af ter  knowledge  as  the  means  to  the  end  ?  There  is 
perhaps  a  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  best  calculated  to  give 
the  power  sought  for. 

In  the  discussions  which  from  time  to  time  occur  with  reference  to  the  qualifí- 
cation  of  chemists  and  druggists,  it  is  sometimes  represented  that  a  chemist  may 
have  too  much  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  a  druggist  be  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  natural  history  of  drugs  ;  that  scientific  attainments  are  of  little  valué 
to  practical  men  of  business,  and  that  all  that  is  required  in  the  chemist  and 
druggist  is  that  practical  knowledge  which  every  man  can  gain  behind  the 
druggist's  counter.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  position  be  entirely  correct,  the 
Fharmaceutical  Society  has  been  founded  upon  a  wrong  basis,  and  those  who 
have  been  striving  to  carry  out  its  objects  have  no  just  grounds  to  complain  of 
the  lukewarmness,  indifference,  or  even  opposition  with  which  they  have  been 
met  by  many  from  whom  they  looked  for  a  very  different  reception. 

The  position  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  put  it  is  neither  wholly  true  ñor 
altogether  untrue.  A  chemist  and  druggist  need  not  be  very  profound  as  a 
chemist  or  naturalist ;  there  would  be  no  adequate  scope  for  such  attainments 
in  his  ordinary  business  oceupations,  ñor  sufficient  remuneration  to  compénsate 
for  the  cost  of  its  acquirement ;  yet  some  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  is  de- 
sirable,  and  an  excessive  or  undesirable  amount  is  not  probable  as  the  result  of 
any  system  of  education  provided  for  pharmaceutical  students.  Should  there 
be  those  who  by  dint  of  great  industry  and  natural  abilities  attain  to  an  amount 
of  scientific  eminence  with  which  their  oceupations  as  pharmaceutists  may  be 
uncongenial,  they  would  no  doubt  rise  to  their  proper  sphere,  like  Liebig,  Dumas, 
and  othere!  while  the  profession  in  the  study  and  pursuit  of  which  the  founda- 
tion  for  then*  future  reputation  was  laid  would  reap  the  honour  of  having  contri  - 
buted  such  bright  examples  of  scientific  celebrities.  But  such  cases  are  of  very 
rare  oceurrence,  and  the  acquirement  of  too  much  knowledge  need  not  be 
feared  ;  yet  there  is  just  enough  of  truth  in  the  position  stated  to  enable  men  who 
deal  in  vague  assertions  to  represent  the  system  of  instruction  provided  and 

vol.  v.  m 
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the  scientific  qualification  required  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  neitber 
necessary  cor  beneficial  for  those  engaged  in  the  practico  of  pharmacy,  and 
young  men  are  thus  often  deterred  from  seeking  the  position  they  would  other- 
wise  desire  to  occupy  as  pharmaceutical  chemists. 

That  knowledge  gives  power,  and  that  power  is  an  object  of  every  man's  am- 
bition,  will  not  be  denied.  The  only  question  that  can  arise  k  with  reference  to 
the  kind  of  knowledge  most  suited  to  give  the  power  required.  The  chemist 
and  druggist  or  pharmaceutist  wants  the  power  of  so  conducting  his  business  as 
to  satisfy  the  requireraents  and  gain  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  power 
of  writing  poetry,  or  of  speaking  the  Chinese  language,  would  not  help  him  to 
•  his  object,  neither  would  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  or  navigation.  Even  with 
reference  to  Chemistry,  the  very  high  cultivation  of  it,  as  a  science,  may  rather 
detract  from  than  contribute  to  the  power  of  conducting  a  business  which  in- 
volves  cióse  and  constant  application  to  many  very  commonplace  operations  of  a 
technical  nature.  All  this  is  freely  admitted,  and  the  importance  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  acquaintance  with  operations,  and  the  possession  of  habita  and  manners, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  in  the  shop,  is  not  doubted.  But  in  addition  to  this 
there  is  something  wanted  to  make  an  accomplished  rharmaceutist.  What  that 
something  is  it  has  been  one  of  the  objecta  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and 
those  connected  with  it,  to  point  out  and  explain.  It  is  such  a  knowledge  of 
Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Materia  Medica  as  implies  a  systeraatic  study  of  these 
subjects,  and  will  furnish  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  natural  history,  the 
characters,  properties,  composition,  and  mode  of  production,  of  every  article 
used  in  medicine.  This  knowledge  is  not  calculated  to  carry  the  possessor  out  of 
his  business,  or  beyond  his  province  as  a  dealer  in  drugs  and  dispenser  of  medi- 
cines. It  will  not  weaken,  but  on  the  contrary  it  will  add  to  his  power  of  con- 
ducting his  business,  and  of  obtaining  an  adequate  remuneration  for  the  time 
and  labour  and  capital  he  has  invested.  If  the  knowledge  referred  to  can  be  ac- 
quired by  young  men  without  leaving  the  shop,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
snould  not  acquire  it  in  that  way.  The  means  of  doing  so  will  no  doubt  be 
more  frequently  presented  as  those  who  take  apprentices  become  themselves 
more  thoroughly  educated.  But  such  means  of  acquirement  cannot  be  depended 
upon,  ñor  would  they  be  suited  for  all  capacities.  There  are  many  young  men. 
wno,  to  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  referred  to,  must  for  a  time 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  systematic  etudy.  It  is  to  enable  such  to  carry 
out  their  intentions  that  the  educational  arrangements  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  have  been  provided.    The  lectures  and  practical  laboratory  instruction 

S'ven  in  the  Society's  house  are  especially  designed  to  supply  the  sort  of  know- 
dge  which  a  Pharmaceutist  ought  to  possess,  and  which  he  has  but  rarely  the 
means  of  acquiring  in  any  other  way. 

A  prospectus  in  which,  with  much  other  information  relating  to  the  Institu- 
tion,  a  full  description  is  given  of  the  means  of  instruction  provided,  of  the 
prizes  and  other  inducements  to  study  offered,  and  of  the  examinations  instituted 
by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  has  just  been  prepared,  and  students  will  do  well 
to  obtain  this  from  the  Secretary  and  carefully  to  peruse  its  contenta.  It  will 
serve  to  dissipate  erroneous  notions  which  may  be  entertained,  and  may  help  the 
determinations  of  some  who  are  hesitating  as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OP 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  September  2nd,  1863, 

Present — Messrs.  Bucklee,  Hanbury,  Meggeson.  Morson,  Sandford,  Standring,  and 
Waugh,— 

Mr.  Henry  Constable  Roberts,  254,  High  Street,  Southwark,  was  elected  a  Member. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

TlíE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  IX  LONDON. 

The  regular  days  of  meeting  for  conducting  the  examinations  are  tbe  tbird  Wednes- 
day  in  every  month  throughout  the  year,  excepting  August  and  September,  at  11  a.m. 

The  Board  op  Examiners  in  Edinburoh. 

The  Board  raeets  at  such  times  as  su  i  t  the  amonnt  of  business  to  be  transacted.  Notice 
is  given  in  the  *  Pharmaceutical  Journal '  when  such  meetings  are  to  take  place. 

Classical  or  PrkTiTmtnary  Examnatiom.* 

Candidates  for  registration  as  Apprentices  or  Students  in  Pharmacy  are  examined  in 
the  following  subjeets : — 

Latín,— translation  of  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  'De 

Bello  Gallico.' 
Latín  Grammar. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

The  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  and  compound,  vulgar  fractions,  and 
decimals. 

No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  tlüs  examination  until  he  has  completed  bis  fif teenth 
year. 

Candidates  reaiding  at  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  miles  from  London  (or  if  in  Scot- 
land,  at  that  distance  from  Edinburgh),  may,  on  applyiug  to  the  Secretary,  and  enclosing 
the  specüied  fee  and  certifícate  of  age,  be  supplied  with  a  printed  form  of  certifícate,  to 
enable  them  to  be  examined  by  un  y  qualified  person  approved  by  the  Board,  but  not 
being  tiie  teacher  of  the  candidate. 

The  certifícate  of  examination,  duly  sigued  by  the  Examiner,  and  delivered  to  the 
Secretary,  wiil,  if  approved  by  the  Board,  entitle.the  candidate  to  be  placed  on  the 
regiater. 

MlXOR  ExAHINATION. 

Candidates  are  examined  in  the  following  subjeets : — 

Prescriptions. — The  candidate  is  required  to  read  without  abbreviation  autograph  pre- 
Bcriptions ;  to  transíate  them  into  English ;  and  to  render  a  literal  as  well  as  an  appro- 
priate  translation  of  the  directions  for  use. 

Practical  Dispensing.—'Io  weigh,  measure,  and  compound  medicines  in  the  most  ap- 
proved manner ;  to  write  the  directions  in  conciso  language  as  well  as  in  a  neat  and 
distinel  hand,  and  correctly  transíate  the  prescription ;  finally,  to  finish  and  properly 
direct  each  package.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  spread  plasters  with  dexterity 
and  neatuess. 

Pharmacy.— recognize  the  several  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopceia  which  are  not 

*  The  Middlo  Claaa  Examination  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  J>urham,  and  the  Examina- 
tion  of  the  Collcgo  of  Preceptors,  including  Latín  as  one  of  the  subjecta,  are  accepted  on 
behalf  of  RegÍBtCTed  Apprentices  or  Students  in  Pharmacy,  in  lieu  of  the  examination  by 
the  Board  of  ExaminerB  in  Bloomabury  Square. 
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of  a  defínite  chemical  nature,  such  as  extracts,  tínctures,  the  simple  and  the  compound 
powders,  etc. ;  to  describe  the  composition  of  such  as  are  compound,  and  to  give  the 
proportions  of  the  active  ingredients. 

Mate)  ia  Medica.— To  recognize  the  several  specimens  of  roots,  barks,  leaves,  fruits, 
resins,  gums,  etc.,  contained  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  to  give  the 
botánica!  ñames  of  the  planta  yielding  them,  the  Natural  Orders  to  which  they  belong, 
the  countries  from  which  they  are  obtained,  and  the  officiual  preparations  into  which 
they  enter ;  also,  to  recognize  and  describe  the  sources  of  the  more  important  animal  sub- 
stances  used  i  a  medicine. 

Botany. — To  recognize  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ;  and  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  structure  of  plants,  and  of  the  general  characters  and  struc- 
ture  of  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit. 

Chemistry. — To  recognize  the  several  acids,  oxides,  salts,  and  other  definite  chemical 
bodies  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia ;  to  describe  the  processes  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced,  the  composition  of  such  as  are  compound,  and  the  decompositions  that  occur  in 
their  production. 

No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  this  examination  nntil  he  has  completed  the  nine- 
teenth  year  of  his  age,  and  has  passed  the  "  Preliminary/'  Examination  or  complied  with 
the  provisión  stated  below.* 

Major  Examination. 

Prescriptíons  and  Posology. — The  candidate  is  required  to  render  in  good  Latin,  pre- 
scriptions  written  in  English,  to  detect  errors  in  written  Latin  prescriptíons,  and  to  dis- 
cover  the  occurrence  of  unusually  large  doses  when  such  are  prescribed. 

Practical  Ditpensing. — If  suffícient  dexterity  has  been  manifested  in  ordinary  dispen- 
sing  operations  at  the  "Minor"  Examination,  the  candidate  will  not  be  required  to  re- 
peat  them.  He  will  be  examincd  with  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
simple  solutions  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  readily  to 
make  practical  application  of  such  knowledge ;  also  with  reference  to  the  best  excipients 
and  methods  of  manipulation,  for  forming  emulsions  with  oils,  resins,  balsams,  and  other 
substances  not  otherwise  miscible  with  aqueous  liquids,  and  for  giving  a  good  pilular 
condition  to  substances  which  are  administered  in  that  fonn. 

Pharmacy.— The  candidate  is  required  to  explain  the  processes  employed  for  the  pre- 
paration  of  medicines  which  have  not  a  definite  chemical  composition,  including  macera- 
tion,  percolation,  evaporation,  etc.,  and  to  manifest  an  acquaintance  with  published  ün- 
proved  processes  for  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

Materia  Medica. — The  examination  will  extend  to  the  qualities  of  Drugs,  the  means 
of  estimating  these  qualities,  and  of  distinguishing  the  genuine  from  the  spurious.  It 
will  comprise  a  knowledge  of  the  active  proxhnate  constituents  of  the  most  important 
drugs,  and  of  the  methods  of  obtaining  these  in  a  sepárate  state  and  tcsting  their  purity. 

Botany.  —The  candidato  will  be  expected  to  possess  a  more  intímate  acquaintance  with 
the  subjeets  referred  to  in  the  "  Minor  "  Examination,  and  also  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  characters  by  which  sume  of  the  more  important  Natural  Orders  of  plants  are  dis- 
tinguished.f 

Chemistry. — The  examination  will  comprehend,  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  tho 
means  of  determining,  by  tests,  the  composition  of  chemical  substances  used  in  medicine, 
and  especially  of  detecting  impurities  ;  also  the  means  of  detecting  poisons,  and  the  best 
antidotes  for  poisons,  to  be  administered  in  cases  of  emergeney.  In  this  part  of  the  exa- 
mination will  also  be  comprehended  chemical  physics,  as  far  as  this  branch  of  knowledge 
is  treated  of  in  Fownes's  '  Manual  of  Chemistry.' 

No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  this  examination  until  he  has  completed  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  has  passed  the  "Minor"  Examination  at  least  three  months 

Sreviously,  excepting  that,  with  reference  to  the  last-naraed  condition,  the  Board  may 
epart  from  the.  rule  under  special  círcumstances  which  appear  to  them  to  justify  such  a 
departure. 


^  *  Candidates  who  have  nut  passed  the  preliminary  examination,  may  pass  it  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Minor  Examination,  upon  giving  previous  notice  to  the  Secretary. 

f  A  Schedule  of  the  Natural  Orders  ami  Genera  of  Plants  referred  to,  mas  had  <>f 
the  Secretary. 
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Candidates,  who,  in  the  opinión  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  have  passed  such  an  exa- 
mination  in  the  "  Major  »  as  entitles  thera  to  be  placed  in  the  firet  división,  will  be  eligible 
to  compete  for  the  Pereira  Medal. 


Candidates  for  the  respective  examinations  must  give  notice  to  the  Registrar  of 
iheir  intention  to  present  themselves  for  examination,  together  with  certificates  of  age 
andfees,  one  week  prior  to  the  day  of  examination.  Candidates  for  the  Major  Exa- 
mination are  required  to  attend,  for  the  written  examination  on  Chemistry,  Botany, 
and  Materia,  on  the  day  previous  to  tho  meeting  of  the  Board.  If  a  candidate  fail 
to  pass  either  of  the  examinations,  the  fee  will  not  be  returned  to  him,  bul  he  will  be 
admitted  to  a  snbseqitent  examination  withottt  further  payment,  after  not  less  than 
three  months,  on  giving  the  required  notice. 

Examination  ob  Registration  Fees. 


£  n.  d. 

Classical  (Registered  as  an  Apprentice)  220 

Minor  (Registered  as  an  Asxistant)  330 

Or  if  not  previously  registered  5   5  0 

Major  (Registered  as  a  Pharmactuticcd  Ch&nist)  5    5  0 

Or  if  not  previously  registered  10  10  0 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


BRITISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Conference,  convened  by  a  circular  published  in  the  4  Pharmaceutical 
Journal '  for  August  last,  was  held  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  on  Wednesday, 
September  2,  being  the  last  day  of  the  meetiugs  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Accordingly  the  following  gentlemen  met  at  Baker's  Hotel  at  11  a.m.  : — J. 
Attfield,  Ph.DM  F.C.S.,  I/ondon;  Professor  Bentley,  F.L.S.,  London ;  J.  G. 
Barford,  AVellington  College;  \V.  H.  Brown,  North  Shields ;  II.  B.  Brady, 
F.L.S.,  F.C.SM  Newcastle;  H.  Deaiie,  F.L.S.,  Clapham  ;  A.  Greaves,  Ironville, 
Derbyshire ;  T.  B.  Groves,  F.C.S.,  Weymouth ;  S.  Gale,  F.C.S.,  London ;  J. 
B.  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  Liverpool ;  T.  J.  Howson,  Gateshead ;  R.  J.  J.  Mays, 
South  Shields ;  C.  L.  Metcalfe,  Hull ;  R.  Parkinson,  Ph.D.,  Bradford  ;  B.  S. 
Proctor,  Newcastle ;  F.  M.  Rimmington,  Bradford ;  R.  Reynolds,  F.C.S., 
Leeds;  F.  Sntton,  F.C.S.,  Norwich ;  W.  Symons,  F.C.S.,  London;  E.  C.  C. 
Stanford,  F.C.S.,  Glasgow  ;  and  E.  Wood,  London. 

Mr.  Deane  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Brady  was  requested  to  take 
notes  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Brady  introduced  Communications  from  gentlemen  who  were  unable  to 
be  present,  but  who  expresaed  a  hearty  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Con- 
ference and  beat  wishes  for  its  success.  Dr.  Attfield  also  reported  having  re- 
ceived  similar  expressions  of  goodwill  towards  the  movement.  Altogether,  these 
Communications  showed  that  the  object»  of  the  Conference  were  supported  by 
the  following  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  those  who  signed  the  circular  of  Au- 

rst  1,  viz. :— Professor  Redwood,  Messrs.  T.  H.  Hilla,  D.  Hanbury,  Wilmott, 
L.  Iloward  (London),  Mackay  (EdinburghV  Parr  (Nottingham),  Carr  (Ber- 
wick),  VV.  Proctor,  jun.  (Newcastle),  Edmonds  (Lowestoft),  audTylee(Bath). 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Pooley,  of  Bath,  stating  that  he  and  Mr.  Tylee 
had  visited  Bristol,  and  after  consulting  with  some  of  their  pharmaceutical 
brethren  in  that  city,  they  united  in  inviting  the  Conference  to  meet  next  year 
at  Bath,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
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Mr.  De  a  m;  said  :  The  object  of  our  meeting  together  on  this  occasion  is,  as 
yon  are  aware,  to  establish  an  annual  Conference,  to  be  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  periódical  opportunity  of  meeting 
our  brethren  in  tbe  provinces  and  discussing  various  subjects  of  the  highest  i  m- 
portance  to  us  in  our  public  and  prívate  relations,  an  object  in  which  I  fully 
concur,  and,  I  trust,  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which.  it  has  been  conceived, 
it  will  tend  to  promote  the  interest  and  brotherly  unity  of  aU  engaged  in  the 
work  ;  as  well  as  to  still  f urther  raise  the  practice  of  pharmacy  more  nearly  to 
the  character  of  a  profession  in  the  public  estimation  than  it  at  present  pos- 
sesses,  although  much  and  great  good  has  been  done  in  this  direction  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  w  lióse  labours  to  promote  this  great 
object  have  been  incessant  for  the  last  twenty  years.  As  we  are  not  a  rich  body, 
time  is  of  great  valué  to  us,  and  moreover,  personal  atteution  to  business  is  an 
essential  element  of  success  in  it ;  it  is  therefore  almost  impossible  to  centralizo 
our  operations  in  a  fixed  locality  so  as  to  enable  many  individuáis  of  so  exten- 
sivo and  scattered  a  body  to  take  part  in  the  consideration  and  discussion  of 
such  subjects  as  will  come  within  the  scope  and  design  of  our  Conference.  But 
it  has  been  thought  by  some  amongst  us  that  if  we  could  have  a  friendly 
gathering  either  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  or  some 
other  time  that  might  be  considered  more  convenient,  a  much  greater  number 
might  be  found  to  take  an  interest  in  the  science  and  art  of  our  trade  than  at 
present  do.  Many  would  look  forward  to  these  gatherings  with  interest,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  the  gratificaticn  of  meeting  their  brethren  and  exchanging  ideas, 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  they  will  gain  from  the 
papers  and  reports  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  abundantly  f  urnished  on  each  oc- 
casion. At  the  present  time  the  profits  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  our  deeply 
responsible  occupation  are  so  small,  and  the  necessity  for  personal  atteution  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  so  urgent  and  imperative,  that  the  mind  be- 
comes  depressed,  and  a  man  seems  to  Uve  for  no  other  earthly  object  than  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together  with  the  scanty  pittance  his  business  brings  him 
in ;  and  the  energy  and  talent  which  might  be  devoted  to  improving  his  mind 
and  elevating  his  position,  is  kept  in  abevance  for  want  of  a  motive  to  exertáon. 
But  is  it  not  probable  that  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  intellectual  exertion  may 
be  given  by  the  prospect  of  annual  gatherings  of  this  kind,  and  that  men  in 
looking  forward  to  them  will  look  around  to  see  whether  they  too  cannot  add  a 
little,  however  small,  to  the  usefulness  of  the  meeting,  and  that  stock  of  know- 
ledge which  is  so  important  to  their  own  welfare  and  success  in  life  ?  and  each 
may  begin  to  see  more  clearly  that  a  man's  duty  is  not  confined  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  shop,  but  that  there  is  a  duty  to  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  and  to 
the  public  also ;  and  that  as  the  love  of  truth  and  order  and  precisión  gain 
ground  amongst  them,  inferior,  adulterated,  and  spurious  drogs  will  no  longer 
be  in  demand :  and  the  public  and  medical  profession  will  perceive  that  although 
under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  shop  and  wearing  an  apron,  however  humble 
a  man's  means  or  income  may  be,  derived  from  the  honourable  exercise  of  his 
calling,  he  wiU  not  be  stigmatized  as  most  of  our  brethren  at  present  are  as  a 
mere  shopkeeper,  but  be  looked  upon  as  a  veritable  and  important,  though 
humble  member  of  the  medical  profession.  This  work  must  necessarily  be  slow, 
as  many  of  us  are  well  aware  from  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years ;  but 
if  we  can  give  a  stimulus  in  the  right  direction  and  maintain  it,  our  meetings 
of  the  Conference  will  not  be  in  vain. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  at  present  have  to  contend 
against  is  ignorance  in  our  own  body,  and  that  ignorance  chiefly  arising  from 
the  deficient  and  defectivo  education  of  the  youths  who  are  apprenticed  to  the 
trade.  Their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  does  not  always  include  the  rule  of  three, 
for  I  have  raet  with  many  who  could  not  state  a  simple  rule  of  three  sum 
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(fractions  were  unknown),  and  who  were  perfeetly  incapable  of  estimating  the 
profit  or  I08S  on  any  article  their  masters  dealt  in ;  and  their  knowledge  of 
Latin  so  ünperfect  that  not  one  word  in  three  was  properly  pronounced.  It 
is  not  for  us  now  to  enter  into  the  cause  of  this  state  of  thüigs.  I  ñame  it  to 
show  what  we  nave  before  us.  It  is  this  ignorance  we  must  individually  and 
collectively  endeavour  to  dispel,  for  I  ain  satisfied  that  it  is  the  f ruitf ul  source 
of  all  that  is  rotten  among  us,  such  as  intentionaladulterations  and  substitutions, 
recklessness  in  dispeusing  physicians'  and  other  prescriptions,  mystifícations  of 
formule,  loading  our  shelves  with  useless  lumber,  quack  medicines,  underselling, 
and  indifference  to  one's  neighbours1  welfare,  and  a  host  of  other  well-known  evite, 
which  mostly  vanish  in  proportion  as  an  honest  love  of  truth,  order,  and  pre- 
cisión take  the  place  of  a  culpable  and  unworthy  ignorance. 

The  formation  of  this  Conference  is  a  novel  experiment,  essent  ially  provincial, 
and  I  believe  it  is  calcúlate*:!  to  engage  the  interest  of  men  in  every  position, 
^nd  prove  to  them  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  take  an  active 
part  in  their  own  intellectual  elevation.  To  show  the  direction  in  which 
many  country  chemists  may  endeavour  to  ad vanee  our  stock  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, I  may  men t ion  the  fact  that  our  medicinal  herbs,  such  as  Conium,  Hyo- 
ecyamus,  Digitalis,  Colchicum,  etc.,  are  believed  to  vary  considerably  in  their 
properties  when  grown  under  different  circumstances  of  soil,  light,  heat,  moisture, 
and  natural  or  artificial  cultivation.  As  every  plant  is  known  to  require  certaín 
inorganic  elementó  for  its  healthy  growth  and  existence,  it  is  obvious  tliat  unless 
the  proper  conditions  are  complied  with  it  is  highly  improbable  these  plants 
will  possess  or  attain  their  full  medicinal  virtues ;  henee,  especially  under  cul- 
tivation, we  may  be  suoplied  with  herbs  very  far  below  that  standard  which  we 
ought  to  seek  after.  Having  determined  these  conditions,  we  may  be  led  on  to 
the  discovery  of  the  correct  principies  on  which  we  may  successfully  work  out 
the  problem  of  the  artificial  production  of  the  alkaloids ;  for  I  believe  their 
production  in  the  living  plants  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  inorganic 
elements  of  the  plants  in  which  they  are  found. 

I  must  not  trespass  longer  on  your  time  on  this  occasion,  as  there  is  much 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  settling  the  constitution  and  rules  for  our  guidauce. 

Mr.  Deane  concluded  by  calÜng  upon  Professor  Bentley  to  move  the  first 
resol  ution. 

Professor  Bentjley  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  being  caUed  upon  by 
the  Chairman  to  propose  the  first  resolution,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  an 
Association  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  animal  meeting  in  the  pro- 
vi  uces,  of  those  interested  in  the  practice  and  advancement  of  pharmacy.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  most  pharmaceutists  would  agree  with  him  as  to  the  advan- 
tages  which  would  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  such  a  society ;  indeed, 
the  presence  of  infiuential  representatives  at  this  meeting  from  many  of  the 
large  towns  and  distriets  of  the  country,  was  in  itself  evidence  of  the  interest 
taken  in  the  movement.  One  great  advantage  which  would  arise  from  such  a 
Conference  would  be  the  proraotiou  oí  a  friendly  reunión  and  social  intercourse 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  profession, — the  first  thing  to  be 
aimed  at  in  all  associations.  While  referring  to  these  animal  conferences,  he  felt 
called  upon  to  express  bis  warmest  thanks  (in  which  he  was  sure  all  present 
would  cordially  agree)  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  and  the  neighbourhood 
for  their  kindness  and  for  the  unbounded  hospitality  which  they  had  exhibited 
to  the  raembers  of  the  British  Association  at  the  present  meeting.  This  was 
the  first  meeting  he  had  atteuded,  but  he  trusted  sincerely  that  it  would  not  be 
the  last. 

Another  advantage  which  must  arise  from  such  an  association,  if  its  objeets 
were  carried  out  jucüciously  and  in  an  energetic  manner,  would  be  tlie  advance- 
anent  of  pharmaceutical  science ;  indeed,  this  ought  to  be  their  great  desire. 
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He  believed  that  thia  would  be  best  promoted  by  committees  undertaking 
to  report  at  their  next  meeting  upon  subjeets  of  great  interest  to  pharma- 
ceutists  gcuerally.  Such  committees,  he  thought,  should  not  be  too  large,  but 
should  compriBe  working  and  competent  observers  from  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  Jt  should  be  the  provmce  of  the  members  of  such  committees  to 
eollect  together  any  local  information  they  could,  and  to  investígate  the  sub- 
ject  with  reference  more  especially  to  the  distriets  in  which  they  were  seve- 
rally  placed ;  and  then  their  conjoined  results  should  be  worked  up  by  sorae 
one  member  deputed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  liad  particularly  devoted  hira- 
self  previously  to  the  subject  upon  which  they  had  agreed  to  report.  Amongst 
other  subjeets  which  could  be  advantageously  taken  up  by  such  a  comtaittee 
would  be  the  one  alluded  to  by  the  Chairman,  naraely,  the  "  EfiFect  of  Culti- 
vation  upon  Medicinal  Plants."  The  importance  of  collecting  information  upon 
this  matter,  he  had  on  various  occasions  alluded  to  in  his  lectures,  etc.  íPharm. 
Journ.  N.S.  vol.  iii.  pp.  432,  and  474-478).  Professor  Bentley  also  dwelt  some- 
what  in  detail  upon  the  necessity  of  collecting  information  as  to  the  coraparatiye 
medicinal  activity  of  plants  growing  wild  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
He  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be  found  that  plants  even  in  such  circumstanoes 
would  vary  greatly  in  properties,  according  to  the  local  conditions  under  which 
they  were  placed. 

He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution  : — "  That  it  is  desirable 
that  an  Association  be  formed,  to  be  called  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Confer- 
ence,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  in  the  provinces  an  annual  meeting  of  those 
engaged  in  pharmacy." 

J)r.  Attfield  seconded  the  resolution.  He  referred  to  the  numerous  letters 
which  he  had  received  from  gentlemen  who  were  unable  to  attend  on  the  pre- 
sent  occasion,  but  roany  of  whom  expressed  the  hope  of  assisting  in  future  con- 
ferences.  The  amount  of  support  now  guaran  teed  to  the  movement  was  amply 
sufficient  to  carry  out  to  a  successful  issue  the  objeets  which  they  had  proposed 
to  themselves  to  accomplish.  He  was  much  impressed  with  the  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  pharmacv  by  the  systematic  arrangement  of  subjeets  for 
original  research.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  fínding  proper  subjeets  for 
investigation ;  the  question  of  medicinal  herbs,  as  alluded  to  by  the  Cnairman 
and  by  Professor  Bentley,  would  afford  a  field  of  operations  for  many  labourers. 
We  knew  that  an  endless  variety  of  produets  resulted  from  the  vital  processes 
of  plants,  and  with  the  chemistry  of  a  large  number  of  these  produets  we  were 
totally  unaequainted.  For  instance,  the  variety  of  flavours  and  odoure  of 
plants  were  due  to  essential  oils,  and  it  was  desirable  that  these  principies  should 
be  isolated  and  examined  in  many  cases  in  which  this  had  not  yet  been  done. 
Such  an  investigation  would  be  sure  to  contribute  to  the  store  of  our  chemical 
knowledge.  Many  members  of  the  class  of  alkaloids  were  still  subjeets  upon 
which  we  had  much  to  learn. 

Mr.  G  uo ves  wished  to  inquire  whether  mgmbership  in  the  Conference  was  to 
bo  limited  to  those  who  belonged  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  He  did  not 
wi*8h  to  express  the  opinión  that  it  should  be  so,  but  thought  they  should  con- 
sider  the  point  before  this  resolution  was  put  to  the  vote. 

Mr.  Brady  replied  that  the  originators  of  the  movement  had  all  along  con- 
templated  the  adoption  of  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  and,  individually,  he  hoped 
that  no  such  limitation  would  be  created.  This  feeling  was  evidently  general 
in  the  meeting,  and  it  was  further  pointed  out  that  membership  must  not  be 
limited  to  those  actually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  since  this  would 
exelude  professors,  medical  men  who  might  be  especially  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, professional  chemists,  and  the  cultivators  of  medicinal  herbs.  The  reso- 
lution was  then  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  Brady  to  introduce  the  draft  of  a  proposed 
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Constitution  and  Rules.  These  were  considered  seriatim,  and  in  the  form  finally 
adopted  are  given  below.  The  discnssion  which  occurred  was  conducted  in  the 
mc*t  friendly  manner,  and  the  alterations  made  in  the  original  draft  were  not 
great.  The  ñame  adopted  was  believed  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  objects 
of  the  Society  than  any  other  would,  and  it  was  one  that  could  not  be  con- 
founded  with  other  Associations.  Upon  the  same  principie,  it  was  felt  that 
Article  II.  of  the  Constitution  would  prevent  any  suspicion  that  the  Conference 
would  be  employed  for  purposes  foreign  to  those  put  forward  by  its  promoters. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art.  I. — This  Association  shall  be  called  the  British  Pharinaceutical  Confer- 
ence, and  its  objects  shall  be  the  following  : — 

1.  To  hold  an  animal  Conference  of  those  engaged  in  the  practice,  or  inter- 
ested  in  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy,  with  the  view  of  promoting  their 
friendly  reunión,  and  increasing  their  facüities  for  the  cultivation  of  Pharma- 
ceutical science. 

2.  To  determine  what  questions  in  Pharmaceutical  science  require  investiga- 
tion,  and,  when  practicable,  to  allot  them  to  individuáis  or  committees  to  report 
thereon. 

3.  To  maintain  uncompromisingly  the  principie  of  purity  in  medicine. 

4.  To  form  a  bond  of  unión  amongst  the  vario  us  associations  established  for 
the  advancement  of  Pharmacy,  by  receiving  from  them  delegates  to  the  annual 
Conference. 

Art.  II. — Membership  in  the  Conference  shall  not  be  considered  as  conferring 
any  guarantee  of  professional  competency. 

RULES. 

• 

1.  Any  person  desiring  to  become  a  member  of  the  Conference  shall  be  no- 
minated  in  writing  by  two  members,  and  balloted  for  at  a  general  meeting  of 
the  members,  two-thirds  of  the  votes  given  bcing  needful  for  his  election.  If 
the  application  be  made  during  the  recess,  the  Executive  Committce  may  elect 
the  member  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Every  member  shall  sign  an  obligation  to 
conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Conference  for  the  time  being. 

2.  The  subscription  shall  be  bs.  annually,  which  shall  be  due  in  advancc,  upon 
July  1. 

3.  Any  member  whose  Hubscription  shall  be  more  tlian  two  years  in  arrear, 
after  written  application,  sball  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  list  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  Members  may  be  expeiled  for  improper  conduct  by  a 
majority  of  three-fourths  of  those  voting  at  a  general  meeting,  providing  that 
fourteen  days'  notice  of  such  intention  of  expulsión  has  been  sent  by  the  secre- 
taries  to  each  member  of  the  Conference. 

4.  Every  association  established  for  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy  shall, 
during  its  recognition  by  the  Conference,  be  entitled  to  send  delegates  to  the 
annual  meeting. 

5.  The  officers  of  the  Conference  shall  be  a  President,  four  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Treasurer,  two  General  Sccretaries,  one  Local  Secretary,  and  nine  other  mem- 
bers, who  shall  collectively  constitnte  the  Executive  Committee.  Three  mem- 
bers of  this  Executive  Committee  to  retire  annually  by  ballot,  the  remainder 
being  eligible  for  re-election.  They  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting  by 
ballot  of  those  present. 

6.  At  each  Conference  it  shall  be  determined  at  what  place  and  time  to  hold 
that  of  the  next  year.  1 

7.  Two  members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Conference  to  audit  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  such  audited  accounts  to  be  presented  annually. 
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8.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  present  a  report  of  proceedings  annualiy. 

9.  These  Rules  shall  not  be  altered  except  at  au  animal  meeting  of  the 
members. 

10.  Reporta  on  subjects  entrusted  to  individuáis  or  committees  for  investiga- 
tion  shall  be  presented  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  Conference,  whose  property 
they  shall  become.  All  reporte  shall  be  presented  to  the  Executive  Committee 
at  least  fourteen  days  before  the  annual  meeting. 

It  was  proposed  by  R.  Parkinson,  Ph.D.  (Bradford),  seconded  by  Mr.  Met- 
calfe  (Hull),  and  carried  unanimously,  "  Tliat  the  following  be  electea  officers 
of  the  Conference  for  the  current  year — 

President:  H.  Deane,  F.L.S. 

Vice-Presidents : 

T.  Redwood,  Ph.D.,  Sec.  C.S.       I    J.  B.  Edwards,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
Prof.  Bentley,  F.L.S.,  M.R.C.S.  |    R.  W.  Giles,  F.C.S. 

Treasurer :  H.  B.  Brady,  F.L.S.,  etc. 

General  Secretarles  : 

J.  Attfield,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 
R.  Reynolds,  F.C.S. 

Local  Secretary  : 

J.  C.  POOLEY. 

Committee  : 

S.  Gale,  F.C.S.  B.  S.  Proctor. 

T.  B.  Groves,  F.C.S.  W.  D.  Savage.  " 

D.  Hanbury,  F.L.S.  F.  Sutton,  F.C.S. 

A.  F.  IIaselpen.  J.  P.  Tylee. 

E.  Wood. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Barford  ("Wellington  College),  seconded  by  Mr.  E. 
Wood  (London),  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  11  That  the  next  meeting  of  the 
•Conference  be  held  at  Bath." 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Howson  (Gateshead),  seconded  by  Mr.  Greaves  (Iron- 
ville),  and  carried,  "  That  the  following  be  appointed  a  Committee  on  Adulte- 
rations,  and  requested  to  report  to  our  next  meeting,  viz.  Dr.  Attfield,  Mr. 
T.  B.  Grove8,  Mr.  B.  S.  Proctor,  Mr.  Rimmington,  and  "Mr.  F.  Sutton." 

Professor  Bentley  moved,  and  Mr.  Gale  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
original  conveners  of  the  meeting,—  Dr.  Attfield,  Mr.  Brady,  and  Mr.  Reynolds. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  being  passed,  those  present  enrolled  them- 
sclves  as  Members,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until  8  p.m. 

It  was  arranged  that  those  who  had  already  taken  a  part  in  promoting  the 
Conference  might  be  adinitted  as  members  without  being  balloted  for. 


Evening  Meeting.^- The  President  took  the  chair  at  8  p.m.,  and  called  upon 
Mr.  B.  S.  Proctor  to  read  a  paper  upon  "  Weights  and  Measures." 

This  communication  gave  proofs  of  much  careful  thought  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  author  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  accept  the  decimal  system  as  being 
the  best  that  could  be  devised.  He  pointed  out  several  faults  in  the  metric 
system  as  used  in  France,  and  said  that  if  he  had  to  choose  between  an  octavia!, 
a  decimal,  and  a  duodecimal  system,  he  would  feel  some  hesitation  in  deciding 
whether  the  first  or  the  last  was  the  better,  though  he  felt  no  doubt  of  their 
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íx>th  bcing  better  for  commercial  purposes  than  the  decimal ;  bat  if  his  choice 
was  between  the  decimal  system  and  the  present  waut  of  system,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  a  change  would  be  for  the  better.  He  then  drew  attention  to  the 
cost  of  making  a  change,  and  gave  severa!  suggestions  for  diminishing  the  in- 
convenience  of  the  transition  Btate. 

Mr.  E.  Wood  confessed  that  he  had  once  regarded  the  decimal  system  as 
being  almost  perfect,  but  further  reflection  had  brought  him  to  a  conclusión 
similar  to  Mr.  Proctor's,  and  he  was  very  much  of  a  convert  to  an  octavial 
method. 

Mr.  F.  Sutton  (author  of  the  1  Handbook  of  Volumetric  Analysis')  said, 
that  he  had  used  the  metric  system  for  five  or  six  years  in  his  own  laboratory 
and  was  well  satisfied  with  it.  It  must  now  be  accepted  as  the  universal  system 
of  men  of  science  throughout  the  world.  He  hoped  to  see  it  introduced  into 
dispensing,  and  that  if  the  oíd  weights  and  measures  were  retained  in  the  forth- 
coming  British  Pharmacoposia,  their  equivalent  valué  might  be  also  given 
according  to  the  metric  system. 

Mr.  Brady  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  whom  the  subject 
might  be  referred. 

Mr.  Mawson  wished  to  recall  the  meeting  to  the  fact  that  the  adoption  of 
the  decimal  method  had  become  a  practical  question  for  the  legislature.  Its 
principie  had  been  sane tioncd  by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  doubt- 
less  a  Bill  upon  the  subject  would  again  be  introduced  next  session.  The  de- 
cimal  system  therefóre  was  likely  to  be  attained,  which  the  octavial  was  not. 

Mr.  Heatiifield  said  that  the  assayers  of  London  used  the  decimal  system 
in  operating  upon  the  precious  metáis. 

Dr.  Edwards  strongly  deprecated  the  use  of  oíd  ñames  in  any  new  systems 
of  weights  and  measures  that  might  be  introduced.  For  instance,  the  adoption 
of  the  tenns  "  quart,"  u  pound,"  and  u  ounce,"  in  our  present  imperial  system 
had  led  to  constan!  misunderstandings,  since  those  terms  were  preoecupied  in 
other  tables.  He  hoped  a  new  nomenclature  would  be  introduced  with  any  new 
system.  He  concluded  by  proposing  "  That  Mr.  Proctor  is  requested  to  con- 
tinué his  attention  to  the  question  of  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures  in 
pharmacy,  and  report  thereon  to  our  next  meeting." 

Mr.  Mawson  seconded  this  resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  Reynolds  then  brought  before  the  meeting  four  cases  of  glaring  adul- 
teration  or  fraudulent  substitution  which  had  lately  come  under  his  notice,  and 
illustrated  them  by  exhibí ting  the  substances  in  question.  They  were  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Ist.  An  article  professing  to  be  Howard's  disulphate  of  quinine,  which  had 
been  sold  at  sixpence  per  ounce  under  Howard's  current  price.  This  called 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  analysis  showed  the  article  to  be  entircly  sulphate 
-of  quinidine.  It  was  singular  that  in  looking  over  the  salb,  some  fragments  of 
greeu  sealing-wax  were  found,  this  being  the  colour  used  by  Messrs.  Howard 
for  scaling  either  the  bottles  or  the  tins  of  the  quinidine  salt. 

2ndly.  Tartaric  acid,  which  was  not  a  substance  generally  supposed  to  be 
tampered  with,  had  lately  been  made  the  subject  of  frauds  upon  a  very  large  scale. 
A  house  engaged  largely  in  tartaric  acid  had  commanded  the  market  for  some 
time  by  their  power  of  selling  a  shade  below  any  one  else.  An  analysis  of  this 
acid  had  once  been  made,  but  as  no  alum  was  found,  it  was  reported  genuine. 
Some  of  it  was  bought  by  a  confectioner  and  found  not  to  produce  the  usual 
effect,  and  it  was  then  submitted  to  examination  again.  The  result  was  that 
from  12  to  17  per  cent,  of  Rochelle  salt  was  detected,  the  particular  sample 
shown  containing  12-1  per  cent  This  gave  5 -2  per  cent,  of  ash  when  in- 
cinerated. 
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ord.  The  frauda  practised  in  chloride  of  gold  for  photography  had  already 
been  exposed  by  Mr.  Reynolds  (Phann.  Journ.  ser.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  372),  and  he 
had  to  report  that  they  still  continued.  The  tube  exhibited  had  contained  such 
a  salt.  It  was  about  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  was  wrapped  in  green  paper, 
and  had  a  red  label,  u  Chloride  of  Gold,  15  grains."  The  actual  weight  of  tbe 
eontents  was  14  05  grains,  but  it  only  yielded  5*1  grains  of  puré  gold  instead  of 
7  grains,  which  it  ought  to  have  done.  He  had  again  examined  some  made  by 
a  firm  who  guaran  teed  7  grains  of  gold  in  the  bottle,  and  found  precisely  that 
amount.  He  had  been  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy," 
by  what  this  firm  had  told  him,  viz.  that  when  they  adopted  the  principie  of  a 
guarantee,  their  sale  for  the  article  multiplied  by  ten  in  a  very  short  time. 

4th.  The  powdered  opium  exhibited  had  been  supplied  to  a  medical  charity 
in  Leeds  by  a  London  house.  It  contained  25  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter 
(sand  and  earth),  whilst  there  was  a  very  large  excess  of  the  poppy  capsules, 
which  gave  it  a  speckled  appearance.  It  had  not  been  tested  for  the  percentage 
of  morphia. 


Mr.  Reynolds  thought  that  these  instances  would  suffice  to  show  that  there 
was  an  ampie  field  of  operations  for  the  committee  on  adulterations  which  they 
had  just  appointed. 

The  President,  Mr.  Mawson,  and  ftlr.  Greaves  expressed  their  satis- 
faction  at  seeing  such  steps  taken  towards  the  exposure  of  fraud,  and  the  com- 
pany  adjourned  to  supper. 


The  Supper. — Most  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  meetings  just  described  met 
again  at  an  excellent  supper  provided  at  the  Turf  Hotel,  and  received  some  reinforce- 
ments  of  friends.  The  President  occupied  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Edwards  acted  as  vice- 
chairman. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  tho  President  said  that  in  reflecting  upon  the  object  of 
their  gathering  that  day,  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  the  hearty  and  sagacious  sup- 
port  which  the  present  undertaking  would  have  received  frora  one  who  was  for  many 
years  esteerned  and  beloved  by  them  all,  but  who  was  now  removed  from  these  earthly 
laboure.  Nevertheless,  he  had  left  a  memory  which  was  yet  fresh  in  all  their  hearts, 
and  which  would  long  be  cherished  as  a  pattern  of  self-denying  devotionto  the  elevation 
of  his  professional  brethren.  He  would  now  only  give  "  The  Memory  of  Jacob  Bell," 
which  was  drunk  in  deep  silence. 

"  The  Pharmaceutical  Conference  "  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Bhajdt,  who  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that  Newcastle  had  had  the  privilege  of  receiving  its  first  meeting,  and 
he  could  promise  a  hearty  welcome  whenever  the  Conference  was  again  disposed  to  visit 
their  town.  He  concluded  by  proposing  "  The  Strangers,"  responded  to  by  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, who  intimated  his  gratifícation  at  the  complete  success  of  tbe  experíment  they 
had  made  in  holding  a  couference.  Questions  had  many  times  been  put  to  him  as  to 
their  proposed  constitution  and  objeets.  Previously  to  that  day,  no  individual  could 
claim  to  speak  with  authoríty  as  to  their  intentions,  but  they  had  now  adopted  with 
perfect  unanimity  a  liberal  "  platform,"  and  they  might  anticípate  that  it  would  bring 
a  good  muster  at  Bath  next  year. 

To  the  toast  of  "  Other  Associations  for  the  Advancement  of  Pharmacy,"  Dr.  Edwards 
rcplied  in  a  humorous  6peech.  He  claimed  for  the  new  organization  the  best  wishes 
and  anything  more  of  "  the  oíd  lady  in  Bloomsbury  Square."  It  was  she  who  had  ren- 
dered  this  movement  possible  by  her  school  of  pharmacy,  which  many  at  that  table 
hailed  as  their  alma  mater. 

Mr.  Sutton  gave  "Our  Friends  at  Newcastle, "  andspoke  justly  of  the  unbounded  hos- 
pitality  which  had  been  shown  by  the  citizens  of  that  town.  Mr.  Mawson  returned 
thanks. 

The  last  toast,  "  Our  Visítors,"  brought  up  Mr.  Jos.  Beck  and  Professor  Archer.  The 
former  alluded  to  the  many  ties  existing  between  bis  firm,  as  makers  of  microscopes,  and 
the  pharmaceutical  body.  He  anticipated  the  multiplication  of  these  reciproca!  ties  as  a 
consequence  of  every  movement  to  forward  the  progress  of  pharmacy,  but  even  at  tbe 
present  time  phannaceutists  were  the  best  friends  they  had. 
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Professor  Archer  spoke  at  some  leDgth,  and  expressed  the  great  interest  which  ques- 
tions  i  u  pbarmacy  had  for  bim,  and  he  could  not  comprehend  how  it  should  be  other- 
wise  with  any  educated  man  brougbt  into  contact  with  tbe  numerous  interesting  matters 
belonging  to  it.  He  had  been  much  abroad  of  late,  and  knew  the  position  taken  by 
their  Continental  brethren ;  and  if  they  would  allovr  hini  to  give  a  word  of  counsel,  it  was, 
to  aim  high  enough.  Lct  them  always  maintain  their  right  to  be  considered  an  essential 
branch  of  the  medical  profession. 


ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICLES. 


THE  JOURNAL. 

BY  MU.  JOSEPII  IXCE. 

Most  of  us  reinember  well  the  manner  in  which  we  wrote  themes  at  school. 
Given,  a  particular  vice, — say,  for  instance,  Envy, — and  we  remarked  infallibly, 
"  Of  all  the  vices  that  disturb  the  human  breast,  that  of  envy  is  the  most  bane- 
ful  and  pernicious.  Butler,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  has  well  obeerved  [here 
quotation  from  the  'Analogy  *]  ;  and  even  Gibbon,  in.spite  of  his  scepticism. 
avers"  [fill  up  with  a  passage  from  the 1  Rise  and  Fall']. 

Ñor  when  the  médium  of  a  learned  language  was  enforced  did  the  mode  of  in- 
spiration  vary. 

Fiducia  is  not  a  startling  excellence,  yet,  beyond  all  question,  we  comraenced 
as  follows : — "  Omnium  virtutuin  quoe  [sentence  from  Ainsworth's  Dictionary] 
non  dubitandum  est,  quin  Fiducia  prceclarissima  et  máxime  nobis  laudanda  sit." 
Cicero  now  took  the  place  of  the  pious  bishop ;  but  in  the  main  the  two  themes 
betrayed  a  common  origin  of  species. 

Years  bring  expericnce,  and  in  later  Ufo  we  lcam  to  modérate  our  lights  and 
shadows,  aud  to  recognize  as  at  least  one  qualification  in  a  writer,  that  he  should 
distinguish  between  thiDgs  that  differ.  Notwithstanding  which  judicious  obser- 
varon, I  am  about  to  preface  my  remarks  with  the  oíd  stereotyped  phrase,  and 
to  state  that  of  all  the  journals  difficult  to  conduct  there  is  none  more  difticult 
than  our  own. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  enigma,  that  not  only  is  the  Journal  the  represen tati ve 
organ  of  a  Society,  but  that  the  Society  it  represents  is  essentially  unique  in 
its  constitution.  So  obvious  has  the  difliculty  appeared,  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested  that  the  Journal  should  be  abolished,  or,  were  that  extreme  measure 
not  carried  out,  that  at  least  its  organization  should  be  remodelled,  that  hence- 
forth  it  should  cease  to  be  distributcd  gratuitously  to  the  membere,  that  it 
should  run  its  chance  with  periodicals  of  kindred  nature,  and  thus  reap  the 
advantage  which  the  Ímpetus  of  competition  can  alone  bestow. 

Both  suggestions  are  the  result  of  a  want  of  knowledge.  The  question  to  be 
decided  is  whether  the  Society,  as  such,  be  worth  maintainingV  whether  the 
advantages  resulting  from  its  establishment  be  true  or  false?  Some  years  ago  it 
was  perceived  that  England  was  the  only  place  where  the  pursuit  of  pharmacy 
was  not  accompanied  with  honour ;  where  no  qualification  was  exacted,  educa- 
tional  or  otherwise,  and  where  the  balance  was  held  with  rigid  impartiality  be- 
tween grocery  and  physic.  It  was  determined  (rightly  or  wrongly  it  is  not  the 
presen t  business  to  decide)  to  change  the  system,  to  elévate  the  pharmaceutist, 
and  thus  indirectly  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  public.  It  was  thought  that 
the  man  would  be  more  satisfied  with  a  higher  standard  of  acquirement,  and  the 
world  in  general  more  content  to  entrust  matters  of  Ufe  and  death  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  individual  rather  than  in  those  of  an  ignoramus.  Under  this 
impression  was  founded  what  is  called  the  Pharmaceuticai  Society,  essentially  an 
educatioual  and  preparatory  establishment.   It  was  deemed  logic  that  a  sound 
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practical  instruction  was  not  likely  to  upset  the  prospecta  of  even  a  chemiat  and 
druggist.  Now  if  thia  theory  be  true,  ita  detaíls  muat  be  from  time  to  time 
brought  before  the  world ;  there  must  be  a  record  of  its  transactions,  a  vehicle- 
for  the  interchange  of  aentiment  between  its  members ;  there  must  be  an  officiai 
chronicle  of  its  various  doings.    Henee  the  necessity  for  the  Journal.  No  Jour- 


Being,  then,  both  the  property  and  representative  of  the  Society,  indeed  its 
visible  embodiment,  it  is  shut  out  from  man  y  of  those  aids  and  appliances  which 
materially  favour  the  welfare  of  an  irresponsible  periódica].  Gladly  woúld  any 
editor  welcome  the  breath  of  competition,  with  its  healthy  stimulus  to  exertion, 
impartingj  inevitably  a  vitality  which,  if  not  real,  is  galvanic ;  but  from  the 
moment  the  Journal  had  to  trust  only  in  its  own  resources,  though  its  success  as 
a  work  of  literature  might  be  enhanced,  its  essential  character  would  cease. 

No  journal  can  hope  to  compete  with  proprietary  periodicals  that  is  under 
the  hard  necessity  of  being  indebted  for  its  support  to  unpaid  contributors,  un- 
less  we  can  reckon  on  some  considerable  amount  of  self-devotion.  Literature  is 
a  poor  living,  but  an  excellent  assistance;  and  a  writer  soon  díscovers  that 
though  he  may  be  neither  Bulwer  ñor  George  Eliot,  he  may,  without  overstrain- 
ing  bis  capabUitiea,  realizo  sufficient  by  bis  pen  to  clothe  himself  from  head  to 
foot.  No  young  man  of  good  education  and  industrious  habita  needs  to  starve, 
so  long  as  literature  retains  amongst  her  patrons  Cliarles  Dickens,  Chambers, 
or  John  Cassell. 

PharmaceutÍBt8  of  modérate  income  and  of  good  ability  are  not  elow  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  aid ;  and  this  must  be  counted  as  one  of  the  hindrances  of  an 
editor  who  can  offer  no  other  remuneration  to  his  contributors  than  a  sense  of 
honour. 

This  intrinsic  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  special  character  of  the  Society 


tendencies,  with  pecuniary  trade  interests.  It  is  the  nature  of  their  actual 
oceupation  that  their  trade  success  dependa  upon  the  possession  of  certain  for- 
mulan which  they  or  their  fathers  have  discovered,  or  else  on  the  adoption  of 
forma  of  manipulation  which  have  won  favour  from  the  public.  Not  one  frac- 
tion  of  thia  special  information  will  ever  find  its  way  mto  the  columns  of  a 
monthly  periódica!.  In  class  journals  connected  with  the  arts  the  trade  interests 
of  contributors  are  protected  by  patent  righta:  mere  business  circulara  have 
little  to  conceal.  1  The  Horologicaí '  is  glad  to  advertise  its  watches,  and  4  The- 
Grocer '  to  exclaim,  44  In  the  ñame  of  the  prophet,  figs !"  Thia  ia  a  stumbling-block 
to  that  large  class  of  readers  who  so  amiably  accept  scraps  of  intelligence  on 
trade  minuti»  as  information.  When  a  new  publication  starta  on  its  perilous- 
career,  there  ia  a  marvelloua  supply  of  advice  gratis  ahot  into  its  pages,  ranging. 
frem  theories  on  the  comet  to  a  receipt  for  blacking.  Many  readers  are  en- 
chanted,  though  had  they  ref erred  to  an  oíd  file  of  the  4  Family  Herald '  they 
might  have  wondered  at  the  similarity  of  facta.  Of  one  thing  they  may  rest 
profoundly  sure,  that  with  regard  to  the  minor  detaila  of  pharmacy  they  will 
ne ver  get  beyond  Cooley's  4  Practical  Cyclopsedia '  or  Beasley'a  admirable  com- 
pendiuma.  Let  ua  at  once  adrait  the  existence  of  these  peculiar  trade  interests, 
and  then  we  may  more  readily  understand  the  inevitable  bias  towards  generali- 
zation,  and  the  selection  of  aubjecta  of  scientific  rather  than  of  i m medíate  daily 
interest. 

But  if  there  are  difficulties  inherent  to  the  actual  position  of  the  Journal, 
there  are  othere  which  ahould  not  certainly  exist. 

In  the  last  financial  report  of  the  Council  oceurs  thia  item 44  Expenditure : 


other  journal  (non>pharmaceutical),  I  took  the  amount  stated  for  a  misprint ; 
ñor  was  I  enlightened  until  reading  the  diacuasion  which  ensued.   Some  present 


of  more  or  less  scientific 
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took  exception  to  the  homceopathic  figures,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  had  to 
explain  that  "  Members  generally  would  be  glad  to  know  that  the  cost  of  the 
Journal,  beyond  the  amount  expended  for  wrappers  and  postage,  was  only  £4. 
Of  the  £173  that  had  been  referred  to,  £169  waa  actually  spent  in  postages  and 
wrappers."   I  ani  not  glad  to  know  it.    When  a  friend  of  mine  comes  on  the 

Srish,  I  accept  it  as  a  diré  necessity,  and  I  am  not  in  a  state  of  jubilation  that 
j  living  should  be  so  cheap ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  so  long  as  members  are  proud 
of  floating  the  Journal  on  so  wretehed  an  ebb-tide  it  wiü  not  reward  the  Society 
as  a  source  of  profit. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  giant  diinculty,  which,  if  once  removed,  would  cancel  all  the 
rest.  I  nave  thought  it  right  unshrinkingly  to  point  out  actual  hindrances,  con- 
scious  that  a  known  danger  is  half  met,  and  that  thus  from  our  inherent  weak- 
ness  we  may  be  driven  to  our  true  source  of  strength.  Let  us  not  be  a  Society 
in  ñame,  and  let  the  eternal  distinction  between  London  and  the  country  cease. 
"With  the  exception  of  a  few  London  members,  the  idea  has  never  yet  been  prac- 
tically  receivea  that  the  Journal  is  our  own  represen tative,  and  that  we  all, 
■whether  in  town  or  country,  are  answerable  for  its  suecess.  To  judge  from 
appearances,  there  is  an  impression  that  it  can  produce  itself ;  that  by  some  mys- 
terious  conjuring  it  is  safe  to  come  together,  and  that  the  requisite  number  of 
sheets  and  pages  will  make  their  due  appearance  on  the  first  of  every  month. 
dancing  at  the  index  at  the  cióse  of  each  succeeding  volume,  it  transpires  that 
its  entirc  compilation  is  due  to  the  energy  of  about  a  dozen  writers.  Here  and 
there,  at  spasmodic  intervals,  appears  a  letter,  complaining  bitterly  that  the  sub- 
jeets  treated  of  are  monotonous,  that  trade  interests  are  neglected,  and  that 
practical  Communications  are  angelic  in  their  visits. 

Happy  for  the  poor  editor  of  not  his  own,  but  a  brother  member's  journal, 
if  this  be  all.  Up  comes  an  epistle,  branding  his  Society  as  a  mistake  and 
consigning  his  Journal  to  the  butterman.  Sucli  a  communication  has  just  been 
reoeived  from  a  marine  member  of  many  years'  standing.  It  may  be  epitomized 
in  three  heads,  thus : — 1 .  He  has  watched  the  Society  going  gradually  to  the 
bad ;  it  has  now  reached  its  culminating  point,  and  had  better  cióse,  start  fan- 
ón a  retrograde  basis,  and  hope,  in  the  conree  of  years,  eventually  to  become 
what  it  is.  Poor  Society !  it  seems  as  often  under  repair  as  the  pump  in  St. 
James's,  Piccadilly,  which  useful  hydraulic  apparatus  has  just  diaappeared  alto- 
gether.  2.  lie  and  some  friends  (ñames  not  given)  prefer  aesistants  who  know 
nothing,  and  whese  qualifícation  has  been  to  jump  from  behind  one  counter  to 
behind  another.  3.  He  has  never  received  a  hint  of  the  slightest  benefit  from 
his  Journal,  although  he  is  making  pounds  by  information  gainod  elsewhere. 

Now,  as  a  London  member,  I  also  may  be  allowed  to  registcr  a  grievance.  I 
have  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Journal  as  reader  and  contributor, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  have  never  yet  received  a  spark  of  practical 
intelligence  from  this  particular  correspondent,  though  perhaps  this  is  one  of  the 
error»  about  to  be  remedied  in  f  uture. 

Upon  what  ground  do  not  occasional  complainers  (taking  no  other  share  in 
the  Society 's  transactions)  instan  tly  set  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  effect  a 
change?  Why  not,  from  their  own  experience,  furnish  soraething  to  the  com- 
mon  store?  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  every  well-educated  pharmaceut- 
ist,  from  time  to  time,  to  write  some  true  and  sensible  and  instructive  things. 
Let  us  have  this  real  help,  instead  of  vain  tirades  about  the  Society  and  the 
poverty  of  its  li  terar  y  productions.  Members  of  the  Society,  take  y  our  own  affairs 
into  your  own  hands ;  become  the  personal  conductora  of  your  own  Journal,  and 
before  the  opening  of  a  new  year  it  will  not  only  stand  before  the  world  as  your 
real  instead  of  ofiicial  representative,  but  also  be  the  best  practical  exponent  of 
English  pharmacy. 

26,  SU  George's  Place,  Hydc  Parle  Córner. 
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(Conchided  from  page  109.) 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Markham  to  Mr.  Baring  M.P.,  the  important  fact  was 
placed  before  the  Government  that  in  order  to  ensure  the  successful  issue  of  any 
enterprise  having  for  its  object  the  introduction  of  cinchona  into  ludia,  it  was 
most  desirable  that  plants  or  seeds  of  all  the  more  valuable  species  should  be 
obtained.  To  this  end  Mr.  Markham  advocated  that  four  sepárate  expedí  tions 
should  be  sent  to  South  America, — one  proceeding  either  to  Bolivia  or  to  the 
Peruvian  province  of  Caravaya  in  order  to  procure  Chichona  Calisaya  and 
C.  micrantha, — a  second  which  should  visit  the  foresta  of  Huanuco  and  Huama- 
lics,  250  miles  from  Lima,  there  to  obtain  C.  nítida  and  C.  glandulifera,  the 
sources  of  the  valuable  Grey  Bark, — a  third  which  should  search  the  slopes  of 
Chimborazo  and  bring  thence  the  tree  yielding  Red  Bark,  and  aLso  the  va- 
rieties  of  C.  Condaminea  which  afford  the  well-known  Crown  Bark  of  Loxa  ; — 
while  a  fourth  expedition  should  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  the 
Cinchona  Bark  trees  of  New  Granada. 

The  Government  acceded  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  this  wise  proposition, 
in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  G.  J.  Pritchett  proceeded  from  England  to  Lima 
and  thence  to  the  city  of  Huanuco  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  28  May  1860.  "The  time  of  my  arrival  "  writes  Mr. 
Pritchett,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India 

"was  unasually  favourable  for  gaining  inforniation  on  every  point  that  míght  be 
necessary,  and  ready  and  eager  replies  were  given  to  my  inquines,  in  consequence  of  the 
cxpectations  of  the  inhabitants  beiug  at  the  highest  respecting  the  future  prosperity  of 
their  city,  on  account  of  a  grand  road,  which  was  already  commenced,  for  connecting  the 
province  of  Huanuco  with  the  river  Ucayali  (about  50  leagues  to  the  east),  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 

"  Arriving  at  this  time,  with  introductions  from  members  of  the  Government  in  Lima, 
and  not  having  anything  to  do  with  the  usual  objects  that  take  people  to  Huanuco,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  popular  mind  could  allow  me  to  pass  unnoticed.  To  me,  therc- 
fore,  was  assigned  the  post  of  emissary  from  the  Government  for  ascertaining  the  most 
suitable  point  on  the  Ucayali  which  should  be  made  the  terminus  of  the  road,  with 
the  view  of  connection  with  the  Amazon  by  large  steamers  on  the  former  river. 

11  Provisions  of  dried  meat,  biscuit,  lard,  rice,  tea  and  corlee,  sugar,  spirits,  tin  tcapot 
and  mug  (the  spirits  being  the  most  importaut  of  all  in  the  damp  forest)  béing  ready, 
I  left  the  city  of  Huanuco  for  the  forest  on  the  Oth  June,  having  been  delayed  there 
twelve  days  by  these  indispensable  preliminaries. 

"The  road  to  the  bark  district  (I  should  say  to  the  centro  of  the  district,  as  it  ex- 
tends  from  north  to  south  over  a  distance  of  at  least  from  40  to  45  leagues)  lies  to  the 
eastward,  the  first  part  of  the  road,  for  about  5  leagues,  being  down  the  valley  of 
Huanuco,  and  more  or  less  along  the  river's  bank.  Sugar-cane  estates  oceupy  the  land 
on  either  side,  whose  produets  supply  the  mineral  district  of  the  Cerro  de  pasco  with 
large  quantities  of  the  aguardiente,  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  is  a  source  of  extensivo 
support  and  profit  to  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  tho  cultivation  is  by  irrigating 
canals  from  the  river,  a  systeni  most  thoroughly  understood  by  all  the  ludían  popuíation 
of  South  America. 

"  Leaving  the  valley  of  Huanuco,  the  road  strikes  off  to  the  left,  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion,  gradually  ascending  from  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
chain  of  mountains,  at  the  top  of  which  is  Carpís,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
leagues  is  the  village  of  Acoinayo.  This  is  the  halting  placo  generally  adopted  by 
travellers  leaving  Huanuco,  on  account  of  eggs  and  alfalfa  being  both  obtainable  here, 
and  the  necessity  for  giving  a  good  rest  to  the  mules  before  attempting  the  pass  of  the 
mountain.  It  was  my  fato  to  both  ascend  and  descend  this  mountain  on  foot,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unusually  unfavourable  state  of  the  road  at  the  time  of  my  entering  the 
forest. 

"The  grcat  mountain  range  of  Carpís  may  be  considered  the  outpost  of  this  part 
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of  the  forest.  On  one  side,  from  its  towering  elevation,  you  look  over  the  boundless  sea 
of  forest  vegetation  to  the  eastward  ;  on  the  other,  in  the  direction  of  the  Cordillera  and 
Huanuco,  the  prospect  consists  of  every  form  of  bare  rock  and  arid  mountain,  except  in 
those  few  instances  where  the  bed  of  a  valley  is  visible,  and  the  green  patches  of  irriga- 
tion  can  be  distinguished.  '  ^ 

"  On  the  forest  side,  the  vapour  and  cloud  which  rise  are  continually  bathing  the 
woods,  which  seera  at  this  spot  to  be  the  perpetual  focus  for  the  converging  clouds.  They 
are  carried  over  the  tops  of  the  range  towards  the  more  heated  plains  of  Acoraayo,  and 
bear  with  them  in  that  direction,  for  a  short  distance,  their  beneficial  and  nutritive  in- 
flaence,  though  it  does  not  extend  above  a  league  or  a  league  and  a  half. 

"  The  atmospheric  changes  which  rapidly  take  place  at  this  point  are  very  great, 
every  vicissitude  of  temperature  being  experienced  here  within  a  few  honrs, — at  one 
time,  a  raging  tempest  of  rain  and  wind, — at  another,  the  calm,  tranquil,  leaden  atmo- 
sphere  of  chilling  cloud  and  fog.  I  presume  the  almost  fathomless  depths  of  the  water- 
worn  abysses  of  the  forest,  the  great  proximity  of  their  sides  to  each  other,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  under  the  influence  of  a"  tropical  sun,  will  accoant  for  these  phe- 
nomena." 

The  limite  of  a  journal  will  not  admit  of  our  quoting  the  whole  of  this  in- 
teresting  letter,  which  goes  on  to  describe  the  localities  in  which  were  found 
Chichona  purpurea,  C.  nítida,  C.  obovata,  and  C.  micrantha  var.  provinciana 
and  var.  Pata  de  Gallinazo.  The  trees  however  had  just  passed  the  flowering 
season,  so  that  careful  observation  was  necessary  for  the  discriruination  of  the 
species.    Here  let  us  again  take  Mr.  Pritchett's  words  : 

"  On  the  arrival  of  Juan  (my  bark  guide),  I  iramediately  set  to  work  to  determine  the 
capacity  of  our  new  scene  of  labour  for  producing  cinchona  seed,  and  daily  were  the 
trips  made  into  its  woods  for  that  purpose.  But  it  was  soon  clear  that,  however  much 
was  met  with,  and  seemed  merely  to  require  a  few  days  to  ripen,  nothing  could  be  dono 
for  the  present,  as  the  capsules  were  only  recently  formed. 

"  Being  entirely  satisfied  as  to  the  existcnce  of  the  seeds  at  this  point,  I  now  only  felt 
great  anxiety  about  the  weather.  Although  it  was  then  about  the  middle  of  the  dry 
season,  heavy  soaking  rains  were  still  falling  from  day  to  day,  and  the  seed  seemed  to 
make  no  progress  whatever  towards  maturity. 

"  Towards  the  latter  part  of  July  the  weather  broke  up,  and  the  sun  began  to  make 
impression  on  the  solid  banks  of  clouds  that  filled  the  valleys.  Though  clouds  were  the 
prevalent  visitants  during  this  so-called  dry  season,  there  were  occasions,  during  some 
por t ¡ons  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  unveiled,  and  even  penetrated  to  the  very  underwood 
of  the  forest. 

u  But  even  to  the  last  day  of  my  remaining  here,  when  we  had  nearly  a  fortnight's 
fine  weather,  with  only  an  occasional  shower,  the  tracts  were  still  deep  with  mud,  and 
only  in  the  exposed  sitúa tions  could  the  mud  be  found  less  than  ankle-deep.  This  fort- 
night  of  fine  weather  was  the  harvest  that  was  necessary  to  be  fully  improved. 

M  The  rapid  ripening  of  the  seed  kept  as  many  hands  as  I  could  procure  from  the  ha- 
cienda, occupied  in  felling  the  trees  and  stripping  them  of  their  seed.  After  various 
triáis,  I  found  that  the  felling  of  the  tree  was  the  best  way  of  proceeding  under  my 
present  circumstances.  My  time  was  very  short,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  suddenly  rí- 
pened  so  plentiful,  that  to  attain  my  object  of  getting  a  good  supply  of  it,  I  could  af- 
ford  to  be  extravagant ;  and  although  moch  more  seed  was  lost  than  was  gathered,  still 
my  limited  time  compelled  me  to  adopt  this  plan. 

"  During  the  fortmght  we  were  engaged  in  this  work,  seven  large  trees  were  fellcd 
daily,  and  denuded  of  their  capsules.  At  the  same  time  the  drying  process  had  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  hacienda,  and  every  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  sunshine,  while  the 
seeds  were  carefully  protected  from  the  breeze,  which,  with  our  utinost  care,  did  not  fail 
to  deprive  us  of  some  of  them.  Our  spoil  having  been  so  hardly  earned,  ensured  this 
part  of  our  operations  being  carried  out  with  a  jealous  care,  and  the  loss  in  this  respect 
was  reduced  to  a  mínimum. 

"  By  the  13th  August,  when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave,  in  order  to  arrive  in 
Lima  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the  seeds  were  all  carefully  put  up  in  outside  wrappings 
of  tar-cloth,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  protect  them  from  external  inñuence.  Tho 
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small  plañís  had  been  brought  in  and  packed  ia  anadies,  between  layers  of  the  crypto- 
gamous  parasites  of  the  coca-shrub,  overlaid  with  coverings  of  palm-branches  boand 
tightly  together,  and  then  enveloped  in  several  thicknesses  of  the  woollen  fabric  of  the 
country  called  xerga.  .  .  . 

"  They  were  in  perfect  health  when  put  into  the  Wardian  cases  in  Lima,  as  al&o  when 
they  arrived  at  Southampton." 

Among  those  employed  in  the  enterprise  of  collecting  seeds  and  young  planta 
of  Cinchona,  no  one  displayed  a  greater  amount  of  tact,  industry  and  patience, 
and  none  so  great  capacity  for  observation  and  such  great  botan  ical  knowledge 
as  Mr.  Richard  Spruce,  the  gentleman  whose  services  were  secured  for  obtaining 
the  Red  Bark.  Mr.  Spruce,  who  is  well  known  in  the  botanical  world,  had  been 
already  several  years  in  South  America  when  he  was  invited  to  superintend  au 
expedition  which  should  visit  the  foreste  of  Ecuador  whence  this  precious  bark, 
now  constantly  becoming  more  scarce,  is  derived.  His  report  on  this  expedition 
occupies  52  folio  pages  and  includes  not  only  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings,  but 
most  interesting  iuformation  on  the  botany,  zoology  and  meteorology  of  the 
bark-yielding  foresta  covering  the  lower  slopes  of  the  snowy  Chimborazo.  It 
is  no  easy  task  to  epitomize  such  a  report,  ñor  would  an  epitome  convey  the 
vivid  descriptions  with  which  it  abounds.  AU  that  we  shall  therefore  state  is, 
that  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  18G0,  Mr.  Spruce  having  purchased  per- 
mission  from  the  persons  renting  the  foreste  of  Chimborazo,  or  as  they  are  called 
of  Guaranda,  to  collect  seeds  and  young  plants  of  cinchona,  visited  those  foreste 
(which  cover  an  área  of  soine  2000  square  miles)  in  company  with  Dr.  Taylor 
of  Riobamba  and  Mr.  Cross;  and  that  amid  innumerable  difñculties  arising 
from  the  politically-disturbed  state  of  the  country,  a  fearfully  unwholesome 
climatc  and  defective  means  of  coramunication,  a  goodly  collection  of  seeds  and 
young  jjlante  of  Cinchona  snccirubra  was  at  length  gathered.  Of  seeds,  this 
collection  numbered  at  least  100,000,  while  of  plante,  6:37  were  placed  in 
Wardian  cases  for  transmission  to  Europe  and  thence  to  India,  in  which  latter 
country,  namely  at  Ootacamund,  463  plante  conveyed  thither  by  Mr.  Cross, 
arrived  in  good  order. 

The  impaired  state  of  Mr.  Spruce's  health  precluding  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther  exertioiia,  Mr.  Cross,  who  had  returned  to  South  America  from  India,  was 
authorized  to  proceed  to  Loxa  in  order  to  make  search  for  Cinchona  Condaminea, 
the  source  of  Crown  Bark.    The  zeai  and  intelligence  which  Mr.  Cross  had 
displayed  in  his  previous  expedition,  when  acting  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Spruce,  did 
not  fail  him  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  in  the  face  of  an  edict  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ecuador  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  either  seeds  or  plants  of 
the  quina-tree  under  a  penalty  of  100  dollars  for  evcry  plant  or  drachm  of  seed, 
he  boklly  started  from  Guayaquil  in  au  open  rowing-boat  for  Santa  Rosa,  a 
voyage  of  three  days.    Travelling  over  an  exceedingly  rough  country  during 
which  he  lost  a  mulé,  which  was  dashed  to  pieces  while  crossing  a  lof  ty  precipi- 
tous  ridge,  he  reached  Loxa  on  the  27th  September,  1861, — ten  days  áfter  leav- 
ing  Guayaquil.    Much  inquiry  was  here  neccssary  in  order  to  discover  where 
any  cinchona-trees  could  still  be  found,  no  one,  it  would  seem,  having  any  certain 
•    knowledge  on  the  subject.    At  length,  however,  Mr.  Croes  heard  that  on  the 
Sierra  de  Cajanuma,  a  low  ridge  of  bilis  some  eight  miles  south  of  Loxa,  the 
bark-tree  was  still  to  be  raet  with  :  and  so  he  found  it  to  be,  though  the  trees 
were  mostly  of  small  dimensions  and  growing  on  precipitous  places ;  few  of 
them,  moreover,  bore  any  capsules.    In  this  neighbourhood  however,  he  esta- 
blished  himself,  and  by  dint  of  diligentlv  searching  the  ravines  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  day  after  day,  contri  ved  to  collect  a  considerable  supply  of  ripe  seeds, 
which  were  transmitted  to  Guayaquil  and  thence,  by  way  of  London,  to  India. 
These  seeds,  which  were  gathercí  in  September,  germinatetl  freely  at  Ootacaniund 
in  the  following  February. 
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A  Ir.  Cross  gives  the  following  account  of  Cinchona  ConJaminca  (var.  c. 
•vera  ?)  : 

"  The  C.  Condaminea  is  a  slender-growing  tree,  from  20  to  30  feet  in  height,  and 
f rom  8  to  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base.  But  few  trees  are  to  be  seen  of  these  di- 
mensions.  The  plante  from  which  the  bark  of  commerce  is  now  taken  are,  in  general,  not 
inoro  than  8  to  10  feet  in  height.  When  the  plante  are  cut  down,  three  or  four  young 
shoote  or  suckers  in  general  spring  up ;  but  this  does  not  always  happen,  as  some  of  the 
more  industrious  cascarilleros  frequently  pulí  up  the  roote  and  bark  them  also.  The 
bark  is  taken  from  the  smallest  twigs ;  thus  the  annual  growths  are  sometimes  taken, 
especially  if  they  are  strong.  The  plante  are  sometimes  found  growing  in  little  clumps, 
and  sometimes  soh'tary,  but  always  in  dry  situations.  The  temperatura  of  the  cinchona 
región  ranges  from  34°  to  70°  F. ;  it  seldom  however,  falls  below  40°  and  rarely  rises 
above  05°.   The  general  range  of  the  temperature  is  from  45°  to  00°  F. 

Another  and  important  source  whence  seeds  and  plants  of  cinchona  have  been 
introduced  into  Bntish  India,  has  been  Java,  in  which  Í3land,  as  is  well  known, 
the  earliest  attempts  to  cultívate  the  trec  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dutch  Government.  The  plants  of  Chichona  Calisaya  which  were  collected  in 
Perú,  having  been  exposed  to  intense  heat  during  their  transit  down  the  Red 
Sea  and  subsequent  detention  at  Bonibay,  suffered  an  amouut  of  injury,  from 
which  no  nursíng  would  restore  them  ;  and  though  in  the  hands  of  i\ír.  Mclvor 
of  Ootacamund,  who  has  since  shown  himself  to  be  the  most  skilful  cultivator 
of  cinchona,  every  plant  ultiraately  perished, — a  loss  which  rendered  apparent 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Markham's  suggestion  that  the  introduction  of  the  cinchona 
should  not  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  the  succe^s  of  a  single  importation.  At 
this  juncture,  a  correspondence  was  entered  into  wkh  the  Governor- Gen  eral  of 
jSetherlands  India,  which  resulted  in  the  liberal  offer  of  a  supply  of  plants  of 
Chichona  Calisaya,  to  receive  which  and  to  inspect  the  plantations  in  Java,  Dr. 
Anderson  of  Calcutta  was  dispatched  to  Batavia.  He  returned  in  November 
1861,  bringing  with  himsevenW  ardían  cases,  containing  412  young  and  healthy 
plants  of  Cinchona  Calisaya,  C.  Pahudiana,  and  C.  lancifolia,  besides  400,000 
seeds. 

The  chief  cinchona  plantations  in  India  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ncilgherries 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  the  clitnato  and  soil  bear  a  cióse  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Andes.  Cinchona-cultivation  has  also  been  commenced  at  Dar- 
jeeling  in  British  Sikhim,  where  1611  plants  were  growing  on  the  Ist  August, 
1862 ;  it  is  also  being  carried  on  with  success  in  Ceylon,  where  mauy  hundreds 
of  plants  are  progressing  satisfactorily  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Thwaites,  director 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Peradenia  :  of  each  undertaking  the  Parliamen- 
tary  Return  contains  full  reports.  There  is  also  a  prospect  of  the  cultivation 
being  speedily  commenced  in  other  parts  of  India.  Cinchona  plantations  nave 
likewisc  been  established  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad. 

The  French  Government  has  likewise  taken  in  hand  a  project  for  cinchona- 
culture  in  Algcria,  for  which  purpose  a  grant  of  from  200  to  300  young  plants 
has  beeu  made  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 


NOTES  FROM  NEWCASTLE. 

BY  S.  GALE,  F.C.S. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  Newcastle  was 
the  liberality  with  which  the  manufacturera  threw  open  their  works  for  the  in- 
spection  of  the  members.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  works  were 
those  of  Aluminium  at  Washington,  belonging  to  I.  Lothiau  Bell,  Esq.,  the 
present  Mayor  of  Newcastle. 

Aluminium.— The  properties  of  aluminium  were  fir3t  investigated  by  Wdhler, 
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who  obtaiued  it  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder,  but  in  subsequent  experiments 
he  succeeded  in  getting  malleable  globules.  It  is  however  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  the  experiments  of  M.  Deville  ha  ve  been  successful  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  manufacture  to  such  an  extent  as  to  turn  it  to  useful  account.  The 
sources  of  alumina,  frora  which  it  is  obtained,  are  abundant,  but  the  difficulty 
has  always  been  in  finding  a  substance  that  would  yield  it  puré.  It  was  first 
extracted  from  ammonia  alum  of  coramercc,  which,  on  heating,  produces  alu- 
mina, but  the  impurities  in  the  shape  of  silica  and  iron,  which  could  not  be 
got  rid  of,  contaminated  the  product.  After  this,  cryolite  (a  double  fluoride 
of  aluminium  and  sodiura)  was  tried  and  abandoned  for  the  present  mineral 
bauxite  (an  aluminate  of  iron  with  a  little  silica),  from  which  all  the  aluminium 
is  now  made. 

The  mcthod  adopted  is  to  grind  the  bauxite  to  fine  powder,  mix  it  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  heat  it  in  a  furnace  ;  by  this  means  an  aluminate  of  soda 
is  formed ;  this  is  treated  with  water,  which  dipsolves  out  the  aluminate  of  soda 
and  leaves  the  oxide  of  iron  behind.    The  solutiou  is  then  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  and  the  alumina  is  precipitated  in  a  granular  form,  perfectly 
puré  ;  this  is  well  washed  and  mixed  into  a  stiff  paste  with  charcoal  and  chlo- 
ride  of  sodium,  afterwards  made  into  pellets,  and  well  dried.    Then  follows  the 
next  stage  of  the  process  ;  these  pellets  containing  alumina,  charcoal,  and  salt, 
are  placed  in  a  tube  in  a  furnace  and  brought  up  to  a  red-heat,  at  the  same 
time  a  stream  of  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  tube;  thus  effecting  the  re- 
duction  of  the  alumina  by  the  charcoal  and  forming  a  double  chloride  of 
aluminium  and  sodium,  which  sublimes  as  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  into  an 
earthen  pot  placed  to  receive  it.    This  double  chloride  is  then  intimately  mixed 
with  sodium  and  some  cryolite,  which  is  used  as  a  flux,  thus  renderiug  the  mass 
more  fusible ;  this  mixture  is  then  placed  in  a  furnace  and  strongly  heated  ;  as 
the  sodium  has  a  stronger  aífinity  for  the  chlorine  than  the  aluminium,  it  takes 
the  chlorine  and  leaves  the  aluminium  free  ;  when  heated  sufficieutly,  the  fur- 
nace is  tapped  and  the  silver-like  metal  flows  out,  and  is  carried  away  and  run 
into  bars  each  weighing  about  $  Ib. 

There  are  many  purposes  for  which  aluminium  is  desirable  on  account  of  its 
lightness,  its  specific  gravity  being  2-(>.  A  bar  of  copper  of  equal  size  would 
weigh  2±  Ib.  It  is  largely  used  in  raaking  the  alloy  called  aluminium  bronze, 
which  contains  ten  parts  of  aluminium  to  ninety  parts  of  copper ;  this  is  likely  to 
become  popular  in  consequence  of  its  colour,  and  its  mechauical  properties  give 
it  great  valué. 

Sodium. — As  the  commercial  success  of  aluminium  depends  upon  the  cheap- 
ness  with  which  sodium  can  be  produced,  it  may  be  interesting  to  hear  that  the 
latter  is  made  at  these  works  at  ten  shillings  the  pound,  and  the  stock  is  about 
half  a  ton. 

Sodium  is  obtained  from  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  process  adopted  is  the 
following  : — Dried  carbonate  of  soda,  powdered  charcoal,  and  finely-powdered 
chalk  are  mixed  intimately  and  kneaded  into  a  stiff  paste  withoil,  and  calcined 
in  a  covered  pot,  the  mass  is  then  introduced  into  an  iron  retort  and  distilled  ; 
the  sodium  is  received  into  a  vessel  containing  mineral  oil.  A  man  constantly 
watches  to  prevent  any  obstruction  in  the  tube,  which  is  eleared  by  passing  in 
an  iron  rod  ;  the  sodium  is  afterwards  fused  and  run  into  bars. 

Carbonate  of  Soda. — A  few  steps  brought  us  to  the  building  where  carbonate 
of  soda  was  being  made,  and  we  saw  all  the  processes  for  its  manufacture  in 
operation  ;  first,  there  was  the  common  salt  being  acted  on  by  oil  of  vi  triol  for 
the  production  of  sulphate  of  soda,  under  the  ñame  of  "salt-cake;"  this  is  carried 
on  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  connected  with  an  apparatus  for  condensing  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  rough  sulphate  of  soda  is  then  mixed  with  chalk  and 
powdered  coal  and  thrown  into  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  frequently  stirred 
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until  the  inass  is  thoroughly  melted,  wheu  it  is  raked  out  into  a  mould  ;  on  cool- 
ing,  the  loaf  is  turned  out,  and  forms  "  black  ash."  The  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  wheu  sulphate  of  soda  is  fused  with  chalk  and  coal  are,  first, 
the  deoxidation  of  the  ki  salc-cake"  and  its  conversión  into  sulphide  of  sodium 
with  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  ;  secondly,  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  sulphide  of  calcium,  the  latter  being  rendered  insoluble  by  the  excess  of 
chalk  employed.  The  M  soda-ash"  is  afterwards  broken  up  and  exhausted  with 
warm  water ;  it  is  then  evaporated,  and  while  hot  is  run  into  pans  capable  of 
holding  a  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  liquid,  and  about  one  ton  of  crystallized 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  liquid  cools  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days.  The 
crast  of  one  of  these  pans  was  broken  and  a  mass  of  large  bright  clear  crystals 
exhibited  to  view. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  manufactured  here,  but  by  a  very  difiFerent  process 
from  that  usually  seen  in  the  laboratory.  Dolomite,  the  double  carbonate  of 
magnesia  and  lime,  is  powdered  and  exposed  to  a  red-heat  for  two  or  three 
houre,  by  which  means  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  decomposed.  It  is  then 
mixed  with  water  and  introduced  into  an  iron  cylinder,  into  which  carbonic 
acid  is  forced  under  pressure,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  dissolves  out  as  bicar- 
bonato, leaving  the  carbonate  of  lime  behiud ;  the  clear  solution  when  boiled 
deposita  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  is  drained  and  dried  on  stoves  at  a 
low  temperature. 

Mr.  Bell  has  rendered  service  to  science  by  collecting  and  preparing  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  that  interesting  new  metal — thallium — discovered  by  Mr. 
Crookes,  and  a  bar  of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  soirée.  Thallium  is  contained 
in  the  iron  pyrites  used  in  making  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  sublimes  as  a  sulphuret,  and 
iscollected  with  the  rlue-dust  from  the  tubes  through  which  the  sulphurous  va- 
pours  pass  before  going  into  the  leaden  chambers. 

After  seeing  the  process  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  passed  on 
to  that  of  oxychloride  of  lead  ;  this  is  made  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride  of  lead  with  lime -water,  and  is  used  largely  by  painters  in  the  place  of 
white-lead. 

At  these  works  very  great  care  is  bestowed  in  the  condensation  of  the  gases, 
for  notwithstanding  the  large  volumes  that  are  given  off,  we  werc  particularly 
struck  with  the  purity  of  the  air.  % 

338,  Oxford  Street. 


REMARKS  ON  LEMON-JUICE  AND  ITS  PRESERVATION. 

The  fact  that  prescriptions,  ordei  ing  alkaline  mixtures  to  be  taken  effervescing 
with  lemon-juice,  are  often  accompanied  by  instructions  that  "  the  lemon-juice  is 
not  to  be  sent,"  is  both  unpleasant  and  unprofitable.  Unpleasant.  as  indicating 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  prescriber  that  the  dispenser  will  not  faithfully  dis- 
charge  his  duty,  in  sending  exactly  what  is  prescribed,  and  thus  weakening  the 
confidence  of  the  patient ;  unprofitable,  as  it  deprives  the  pharmaceutist  of  a 
portion  of  his  legitímate  profit.  Now  as  there  can  be  no  effect  without  a  cause, 
so  there  must  be  a  reason  why  the  above  instructions  are  so  frequently  received, 
aod  it  appears  to  be  just  this  : — Lemon-juice  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time 
if  simply  strained  and  bottled.  Pereira  and  Royle,  after  stating  this,  give  for- 
mula for  its  artificial  preparation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  substitute  so 
prepared  is  largely  used.  This,  in  dispensing,  is  about  as  justifiablc  as  extempo- 
rizing  Inf.  Cinchón»  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  quinine  and  cinchonine.  X  et 
who  would  countenance  the  latter?  Royle  also  states  that  "  druggists  in  this 
country  preserve  it  (the  fresh  juice)  by  adding  -X  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  filtering 
off  the  mucilage."    Spirit  is  highly  objectionable  in  cases  for  which  effervescing 
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mixtures  are  usually  preacribed,  therefore  this  also  would  be  inadmisible  for 
di8pen8ing  purposes. 

Undoubtedly,  in  some  establishments,  lemon-juice  is  preserved  in  the  manner 
I  atn  about  to  mention,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  very  many  it  is  not ;  and 
they  either  follow  one  of  the  above  practices,  or  make  the  íiecessary  delay  of  pro- 
curing  and  pressing  lemons,  and  straining  the  juice  when  required. 

The  procesa  Mr.  Alsop  recominends*  and  Dr.  Redwood  has  frequently  ad- 
vocated  for  the  preservation  of  infusions,  applies  equally  to  lemon-juice,  viz. 
heating  to  the  boiling-point,  and  excluding  the  air  by  carefully  cloaing  the  full 
bottles  at  this  temperature.  Thus  prepared  it  keeps  well  for  more  than  twelve 
months,  but  early  last  winter  I  made  soine  experiments  to  ascertain  if  ebullition 
were  really  necessary,  and  I  find  it  is  not ;  juice  heated  only  to  150°  and  excluded 
from  the  air  at  that  teraperature,  is  now  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  i 
cannot  say,  however,  that  this  holds  good  if  it  be  bottled  during  the  suminer 
months ;  in  fact,  my  experience  indicates  otherwise. 

This  might  arise  from  the  juice,  when  expressed,  being  in  an  incipient  state  of 
change,  as  it  is  well  known  that  lemons  are  very  prone  to  decay  at  this  season, 
and  microscopio  organisms  being  in  a  more  vitally  active  condition  than  during 
the  winter,  are  probably  capable  of  sustaining  a  high  temperature  for  a  short 
period ;  and  thus,  although  the  heat  applied  might  retard,  it  does  not  total!  j 
destroy  the  tendency  to  decomposition. 

If  a  little  care  is  exercised,  stoppers  or  perforated  corks  are  unnecessary,  com- 
mon  corks  answer  quite  well ;  and  for  covering  the  tops  of  these  (when  cut  off)y 
I  think  bees'- wax  will  be  found  superior  to  sealing-wax,  as  it  adheres  firmly  and 
is  not  so  liable  to  crack. 

I  would  then  suggest,  that  if  a  ten  or  twelve  months'  stock  of  lemon-juice  is 
thus  bottled  at  a  temperature  not  necessarily  above  150°  during  the  winter,  the 
dispenser  would  be  enabled  without  delay  to  send  it  out  in  a  state  even  superior 
to  that  freshly  obtained  from  the  fruits  ;  and  this  being  generally  adopted  would 
give  satisfaction  both  to  prescriber  and  patient. 

Charles  Symes. 

Leamington,  Sept.  12,  18G3. 


INFL-SUM  CINCHON^)  SPISSATUM. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

I  have  more  than  twenty  times  made  the  above  preparation ;  have  always 
used  Aqua  Destillata,  but  on  one  occasion  only  have  1  noticed  to  any  cxtent  the 
deposition  of  Kinate  of  Lime.  In  this  instance  it  formed  around  the  bottle  in 
large,  well-defined,  semi-opaque  crystals  ;  there  was  nono  of  the  usual  deposit  of 
cxtraneous  matter  after  stan  ding  the  twenty  days. 

The  bark  employed  was  a  fair  sample  of  Calisaya ;  fracture  rather  too  strinyy 
for  that  description  of  Ciuchona,  although  sold  as  such.  It  did  not  yield  more 
than  two-thirds  the  amount  of  liquor  (and  that  very  palé  in  colour)  I  have'gene- 
rally  obtained  from  the  same  weight  of  bark.  In  making  this  preparation,  it 
will  be  found  most  economical  to  use  the  finest  and  largest  bark,  as  an  equal 
weight  of  the  technically-called  "  small  large  bark"  yields  considerably  less  ex- 
tractive  to  water,  and  this  you  find  out  in  working  to  a  specific  gravity.f 

*  See  Vol.  i.,  p.  58,  lst  serien. 

f  If  specific  gravit  y  were  insisted  on  in  making  certain  tinctures,  such  as  opium,  digitalisT 
hvoscyanius,  ote,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  regúlate  their  strength;  the  last-uaraedtincture 
(biennial  leaves  always  used,  et  eseteris  paribus),  I  have  found  to  vary  considerably  in 
density.  Tinctures  of  tliis  clnss  can  be  well  made  by  percolatton,  and  with  a  little  manage- 
ment a  uniform  dcn9it¿f,  which  I  take  to  be  the  best  criterion  of  strength,  can  always  be 
ensured. 
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I  most  difter  in  opinión  from  Mr.  Roberts  as  to  the  source  from  whence  he 
obtains  the  Kinate  of  Lime.  The  first  authorities  tell  us  that  it  exista  in  all  the 
Chichonas.  According  to  Bucholz's  analjsis,  M  Loxa  Bark"  contains  nearly  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  this  salt. 

Park  Terracc,  liegenfs  PmL:  Edmuxd  White. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 

SCIENCE. 

The  thirty-third  meeting  of  this  Association  was  opened  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on 
Wednesday,  August  26th.  The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and  financially  the 
mteting  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  snccessful  of  the  series.  The  arrangements  made 
both  for  science  and  recreation  gave  universal  satisfaction  ;  and  the  fact  that  nine  hun- 
dred  ladíes  enrolled  their  ñames  as  members  was  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  the  lighter 
eleraent  of  the  meeting  would  not  be  ncglected. 

The  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held  in  the  morning  for  the  dispatch  of 
business,  and  after  the  reading  of  the  Report  of  the  Council,  was  adjourned  till  the  even- 
ing,  when  Professor  Willis  resigned  the  chair  to  Sir  William  Armstrong,  who  then  deli- 
vered  his  inaugnral  address.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ñames  of  the  officers  of 
Sectiox  B. — Chemical  Sctence: — Presidente  Professor  A.  W.  Williamson.  Vice- 
Presidents :  Dr.  Andrews,  J.  L.  Bell,  Professor  Deville,  J.  P.  Gassiot,  Dr.  Gladstone, 
Professor  W.  A.  Miller,  Dr.  T.  Richardson.  Secretarles :  Professor  Liveing,  A.  Vernon 
Harcourt,  H.  L.  Pattinson,  J.  C.  Stevenson.  Committee:  F.  A.  Abel,  Dr.  Attfield, 
E.  J.  J.  Browell,  J.  G.  Barford,  A.  Crum  Brown,  R.  C.  Clapham,  W.  Crookes,  H. 
Deane,  G.  C.  Foster,  Dr.  Gilbert,  G.  Gladstone,  Sir  R.  Kane,  Dr.  S.  Macadam,  Dr. 
Matthiessen,  Dr.  Panl,  J.  Pattinson,  Professor  Rowney,  Dr.  Murray  Thompson,  Professor 
Wanklyii,  P.  Worsley. 

Professor  Williamson  said  :  One  of  the  features  of  our  science  is  the  rato  at  which 
materials  have  been  acenroulating  by  the  labours  of  chemists  in  the  so-called  organic 
department  of  the  science.  The  study  of  the  transformation  of  organic  bodies  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  new  acids,  new  bases,  new  alcohol?,  new  ethers,  and  at  a  constantly  in- 
creasing  rate.  Some  of  these  new  substances  are  found  to  possess  properties  which  can  at 
once  be  anplied  to  practical  mannfacturing  processes,  such  as  dyeing,  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  remain  in  onr  laboratories  and  museams,  and  text-books.  New  disco- 
veries  are  constantly  coming  in  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  still  disfigure  onr  growing 
system.  In  mineral  or  inorganic  chemistry,  there  is  not  the  same  scope  for  discovery 
at  present,  inasmnch  as  the  elements  which  belong  to  it  do  not  combine  in  those  nu- 
meróos proportions  which  oceur  among  the  chief  elements  of  organic  bodies.  But  yet, 
mineral  chemistry  has  not  been  standing  still,  for  even  the  heavy  metáis,  most  remote 
in  their  properties  from  those  volatile  and  unstable  substances  of  organic  chemistry, 
have  been  got  in  many  instances  to  combine  together,  and  the  organic  metallic  bodies 
thus  formed  have  not  only  proved  most  valuable  and  powerful  agents  of  decomposition, 
but  they  have  served  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  branches  of  chemical  scieuce. 
A  system  of  classification  of  elements  is  now  coming  into  use,  in  which  the  heavy  metáis 
íirrange  themselves  harmoniously  with  the  elements  of  organic  bodies,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principies  which  were  discovered  by  a  study  of  organic  compounds.  It  is  now 
many  years  since  the  attention  of  chemists  Vas  directed  by  a  French  professor  to  some 
iaconsistencies  which  had  crept  into  our  system  of  atomic  weights.  Gerhardt  showed 
tbat  the  principies  which  were  adopted  in  fixing  the  atomic  weight  of  clementary  bodies 
generally  required  ns  to  adopt  for  oxygen,  carbón,  and  snlphur,  numbers  twice  as  great 
as  those  generally  in  use  for  those  elements.  The  logic  of  his  arguments  was  unanswer- 
able,  and  yet  Qerhardt's  conclusions  gained  but  few  adherents.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
for  some  years  Gerhardt  represented  chemical  reactions  by  so-called  synoptic  formulae, 
which  took  no  account  of  the  existence  of  organic  radicáis.  These  synoptic  formulas 
represent  in  the  simplest  terms  the  result  of  a  chemical  reaction ;  but  they  give  no  phy- 
sical  image  of  the  progress  by  which  the  reaction  is  brought  about  The  introduction, 
in  this  country,  of  the  water  type  in  connection  with  polyatomic  as  well  as  monatomic 
radicáis,  was  found  to  satisfy  the  reqnirements  of  the  synoptic  formula?.   Gerhardt  was 
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the  first  to  adopt  them  froui  us.   He  gave  a  system  of  organic  chemistry  on  that  plan,  and 
his  book  has  been  of  húmense  service  to  the  development  of  our  science.   The  extensión 
of  these  principies  to  mineral  chemistry  had  been  commenced  in  the  cases  of  the  com- 
monest  acids  and  bases,  but  their  general  introduction  met  with  difficulties,  and  some- 
times  seemed  wanting  to  their  complete  success.   I  niust  now  travel  soutbward  for  a 
short  time,  and  ask  yon  to  accompany  me  to  that  sunny  land  of  glorious  memorics,  and 
to  its  southern  dependency — the  island  of  Sicily.   It  was  rcserved  for  Professor  Canniz- 
zaro,  of  the  University  of  Palerrao,  to  show  us  how  the  remainder  of  the  knot  could 
be  untied.   He  argued,  upon  physical  as  well  as  chemical  grounds,  that  the  atomic 
weight  of  many  metáis  ought  to  be  doubled,  as  well  as  those  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  and 
carbón.    His  conclusions  are  confírmed  by  the  constitution  of  those  organo-metallic 
bodies  which  I  meutioned  just  now,  and  it  certainly  does  seem  to  supply  what  was  still 
wanting  for  the  extensión  of  our  system  of  classification  frora  the  non-metallic  elementa 
tj  the  heavy  metáis  themselvcs.    The  elements  are  now  arranged  into  two  principa^ 
groups : — 1.  Those  of  which  each  atom  combines  with  au  uneven  number  of  atoms  of 
chlonne  or  hydrogen.    2.  Those  of  which  each  atom  combines  with  an  even  number  of 
atoms  of  chlonne  or  hydrogen.    Like  eveiy  classification  founded  upon  nature,  this  one 
draws  no  absolute  line,  as  some  elements  belong  to  both  classcs.   The  first  group  in- 
cludes  the  monatomic  elements  of  the  chlorine  family,  the  triatomic  elements  of  the 
nitrogen  family,  hydrogen  and  the  alkali  metáis,  silver  and  gold, — in  all  about  eighteen 
elements.   The  usual  atomic  weights  of  these  are  retained.  The  usual  atomic  weights 
of  all  the  other  elements,  biatomic,  tetratomic,  etc.,  are  doubled.   This  second  group  in- 
cludes  the  oxygen  family,  carbón,  silicon,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  the  metáis  zinc,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  etc.    Every  step  in  our  theoretical  development  of  chemistry  has  served  to 
consolídate  and  extend  the  atomic  theory,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  reten- 
tion  of  that  theory  has  in  volved  the  necessity  of  depriving  it  of  the  absolute  character 
which  it  at  first  possessed.    Organic  compounds  were  long  ago  discovered,  containing 
atoms  of  carbón,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in  proportions  far  f rom  simple  ;  and  the  atomic 
theory  must  have  been  abandoned  but  for  the  discovery  that  the  atomic,  or  rather 
molecular,  weights  of  these  compounds  correspond  invariably  to  entire  numbere  of  the 
elementary  atoms.   We  now  use  the  term  "  molecule  "  for  those  groups  which  hold  to- 
gether  during  a  varíety  of  transformations,  but  which  can  be  resolved  into  simpler  consti- 
tuents ;  whilst  we  reserve  the  word  "  atom  "  for  those  partióles  which  we  cannot  break 
up,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  we  ever  shall  break  up.  Ainongst 
the  most  brilliant  extensions  of  our  means  of  observation  have  been  the  researches  in 
spectrum  analysis.    The  application  of  these  bcautiful  methods  to  the  investigation  of 
minerals,  has  already  led  to  the  discovery  of  three  volatile  metáis  which  had  previously 
cscaped  observation,  whilst  its  extensión  to  the  investigation  of  the  light  which  reaches 
our  planet  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  has  led  to  the  recognition,  in  feveral  of  thein,  of  ele- 
ments identical,  in  this  respect  at  least,  with  some  of  our  elements  in  this  earth.  An  erai- 
nent  French  chemist  has  recently  taken  occasion,  in  reporting  the  results  of  some  researches 
on  the  new  metal  "  thallium,"  to  volunteer  insinuations  against  Mr.  Crookes's  claim  to 
that  discovery.   M.  Dumas  considere  it  corroborativo  of  his  views  that  Mr.  Crookes  did 
not  refer  the  consideration  of  his  claims,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to  a  jury  of  gentle- 
men,  formed  for  examining  produets  of  manufacturing  industry  at  the  National  Ex- 
hibition  of  18G2.   I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  allude  publicly  to  this  proceeding,  hecause 
it  oceurred  ina  report  of  a  commission  of  the  French  Academy,  published  by  the  order 
of  that  distinguished  body. 
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THE  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY.  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL 

PREPARATIONS. 

TO  THE  KDITOBS  OF  THE  THAKH-VCEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Gentlemen, — On  perusing  a  letter  in  this  month's  Journal  from  "A  Sub- 
scriber,"  Durham,  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  important  subject  of 
"  demand  and  supply  of  pharmaceutical  preparations." 

Yonr  correspondent  entertains  certaiu  views  on  the  subject  which  will  not 
appear  very  encouraging  in  the  eyes  of  those  pharmaceutists  desirous  of 
eommencing  business  in  a  limited  neighbourhood.  lie  anticipates  that  for  an 
establishment  commenced  in  even  a  respectably-sized  provincial  town  for  the 
practice  of  4  k  puré  pharinacy,1' in  a  tweívemonth  a  very  gloomy  prospect  may 
be  expected  ;  and  for  what  reason  V  because  the  proprietor  is  offering  what  he 
knows  to  be  a  reliable  preparatiou  for  the  benefit  of  his  customer  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  reputation. 

Now,  having  liad  tolerable  experience  both  in  town  and  country,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  state  that  the  demand  for  medicines  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 
of  acknowledged  purity  in  small  provincial  towns  is  quito  as  certain  (if  not  so 
great)  as  in  more  crowded  ueighlxmrhoods,  or  Ix>ndon.  It  may  not  be  at  all 
times  convenient,  ñor  yet  profitable,  for  the  provincial  cheraist  to  make  his  own 
preparations ;  but  have  we  not  liouses  in  the  trade  of  undoubted  reputation 
that  possess  both  the  couveuience  and  means  for  making  them  carefully  and 
honestly  as  well  as  on  a  large  and  profitable  scale,  thereby  cnabling  the  pharma- 
ceutÍ6t  in  thinly  populated  distriets  to  compete  creditably  with  others  in  more 
crowded  neighbourhoods  ? 

Therefore,  in  opening  a  business  in  eiüier  a  thickly  or  thinly  populated  dis- 
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trict,  and  whether  mixed  or  otherwise,  the  success  of  it  is  most  likely  to  de- 
pend  upon  its  mainspring  being  carefully  attendcd  to,  viz.  to  supply  medicines 
and  preparations  of  a  genuine  kiud  in  preference  to  those  of  a  doubtful  cha- 
racter. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  youra  faithfnlly, 
Windermere,  Septembcr,  1803.  X  MAJOR  AssoCIATE. 


ON  THE  MOLECULAR  MOBILITY  OF  GASES. 

DY  THOMAS  ORA1ÍAM,  F.R.S.,  MASTER  OF  TOE  MINT. 

The  molecular  mobility  of  gases  is  here  considered  in  reference  cbiefly  to  the  passage 
of  gases,  under  pressure,  through  a  thin  porous  plato  or  septum,  and  to  the  partial  sepa- 
ration  of  mixed  gases  which  can  bo  effected,  as  will  be  shown,  by  such  meaos.  The 
investigation  aróse  out  of  a  renowed  aud  somewhat  protracted  inquiry  regarding  the  dif- 
fusion of  gases  (depending  upon  the  same  molecular  mobility),  and  has  afforded  certain 
new  results  which  may  prove  to  be  of  interest  in  a  theoretical  as  well  as  in  a  practical 
point  of  view. 

In  the  diffusiometer,  as  first  constructed,  a  plain  cylindrical  glass  tube,  rather  less  than 
an  iuch  in  diameter  and  about  ten  inches  in  length,  was  simply  closed  at  one  end  by  a 
porous  píate  of  plaster  of  Paris,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  thus  con- 
verted into  a  gas  receiver.*  A  superior  material  for  the  porous  plato  is  now  found  in 
the  artificially  coinpressed  graphite  of  Mr.  Brockedon,  of  the  quality  used  for  making 
writing-peneils.  This  material  is  sold  in  London  in  amall  cubic  masses  about  two 
inches  square.  A  cube  may  easily  be  cut  into  slices  of  a  millimetre  or  two  in  thickness 
by  means  of  a  saw  of  stcel  spring.  By  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  slice  without  wetting 
it  upon  a  fíat  sandstone,  the  thickness  may  be  further  reduced  to  about  oue-half  of  a 
millimetre.  A  circular  disk  of  this  graphite,  which  is  like  a  wafer  in  thickness,  bnt 
possesses  considerable  tenacity,  is  attached  by  resinous  cernen t  to  one  end  of  the 
glass  tube  above  described,  so  as  to  closo  it  and  forra  a  diffusiometer.  The  tube  is  filled 
with  hydrogen  gas  over  a  mercurial  trough,  the  porosity  of  the  graphite  píate  being 
counteracted  for  the  time  by  covering  it  tightly  with  a  thin  sheet  of  gutta-percha.  On 
afterwards  renioving  the  latter,  gaseous  di  ilusión  immediately  takes  place  through  the 
pores  of  tbe  graphite.  The  whole  hydrogen  will  leave  the  tube  in  forty  minutes  or  an  hour, 
and  is  replaced  by  a  much  srnaller  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  (about  one-fourth),  as 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases.  Duriug  the  process,  the  inercury 
will  rise  in  the  tube,  if  allowed,  forming  a  column  of  several  inches  in  height, — a  fact 
which  illustrates  strikingly  the  intensity  of  the  forcé  with  which  the  interpeuetration  of 
different  gases  is  effected.  The  native  or  mineral  graphite  is  of  a  laraellar  structure,  and 
appears  to  have  little  or  no  porosity.  It  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  artificial  graphite 
as  a  diffusion-septum.  Unglazed  earthenware  comes  next  in  valué  to  graphite  for  this 
purposo. 

The  pores  of  artificial  graphite  appear  to  be  really  so  minute,  that  a  gas  in  mass  can- 
not penétrate  the  píate  at  al!.  It  seems  to  be  molecules  only  which  can  pass ;  and  these 
may  be  supposed  to  pass  wholly  unimpeded  by  friction,  for  the  smallest  pores  thst  can 
be  imagined  to  exist  in  the  graphite  must  be  tunnels  in  magnitude  to  the  ultímate  atoms 
of  a  gaseous  body.  The  solé  motive  ageney  appears  to  be  that  intestino  moveraent  of 
molecules  which  is  now  generally  recognized  as  an  essential  property  of  the  gaseous  con- 
dition  of  matter. 

According  to  the  physical  hypothesis  now  generally  received,t  a  gas  is  represented  as 
consisting  of  solid  and  perfectly  clastic  spherical  particles  or  atoms,  which  move  in  all 
directions,  and  are  animated  with  different  degrees  of  velocity  in  different  gases.  Con- 

*  "  On  the  Law  of  tho  Diffusion  of  Gases,"  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh,  roL  xii.  p.  222;  or,  '  PkilosophicAl  Magazine,'  1834,  vol.  ii.  pp.  175,  169,  361. 

+  D.  BernouUi,  J.  Herapath,  Joule,  Kronig,  Clausius,  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  Cazin.  The 
inerit  of  reviving  this  hypothesis  and  lirst  applying  it  tu  tho  faets  of  gaseous  diífusion,  is 
fairly  due  to  Mr.  Uerapath.  Sce  '  Mathcmatical  Physics,'  in  two  voluines,  by  John  llera- 
path,  Esq.  (1847). 
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fined  in  a  vessel,  the  moving  particles  are  constantly  impinging  against  its  sides  and, 
occasionally  against  each  other,  and  such  collisions  take  place  without  any  loss  of  mo- 
tion,  owing  to  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  particles.  Now  if  the  containing  vesscl  be 
porous,  like  a  diff  usiometer,  then  gas  is  projected  through  the  open  channels,  by  the 
atomic  motion  described,  and  escapes.  Siniultaneously  the  external  air  or  gas,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  carried  inwards  in  the  same  manner,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  gas  which 
leaves  the  vessel.  To  the  saine  atomic  or  molecular  movement  is  due  the  elastic  forcé, 
with  the  power  to  resist  coinpression,  possessed  by  gases.  The  molecular  movement  is 
accelerated  by  heat  and  retarded  by  cold,  the  tensión  of  the  gas  being  increased  in  the 
first  instance  and  diniinished  in  the  second.  Even  when  the  same  gas  is  present  both  within 
and  without  the  vessel,  and  is  therefore  in  contact  with  both  sides  of  the  porous  píate, 
the  movement  is  sustained  without  abatement — molecules  continuing  to  enter  and  leave 
in  equal  number,  although  nothing  of  the  kind  is  indicated  by  change  of  *olume  or 
otherwise.  If  the  gases  in  communication  be  different,  but  possess  sensibly  the  same 
specific  gravity  and  molecular  velocity,  asnitrogen  andcarbonic  oxide  do,  an  interchange 
of  molecules  also  takes  place  without  any  change  in  volume.  With  gases  opposed  of 
uoequal  density  and  molecular  velocity,  the  amount  of  penetration  ceases  of  courso  to 
be  equal  in  both  directions. 

These  observations  are  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  passage  through  a  gra- 
phite  píate,  in  one  direction  only,  of  gas  under  pressure,  or  under  the  influence  of  its 
own  elastic  forcé.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  vacuum  is  maintained  on  one  side  of  the 
porous  septum,  and  that  air  or  some  other  gas,  under  a  constant  pressure,  is  in  contact 
with  the  other  side.  Now  a  gas  may  pass  iuto  a  vacuum  in  three  different  modes,  or  in 
two  modes  besides  that  immediately  before  us. 

1.  The  gas  may  enter  the  vacuum  by  passing  through  a  minute  apertura  in  a  thin 
píate,  such  as  a  puncture  in  platinum  foil  made  by  a  fine  steel  point.  The  rate  of  pas- 
sage of  different  gases  is  then  regulated  by  their  specific  gravities,  according  to  a  pneu- 
matic  law  which  was  deduced  by  Professor  John  Kobinson  from  Torricelli's  well-known 
theorem  of  the  velocity  of  efflnx  of  fluids.  A  gas  rushes  into  a  vacuum  with  the  velo- 
city which  a  heavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  from  the  height  of  an  atmosphere 
composed  of  the  gas  in  question,  and  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  density  throughout. 
The  height  of  the  uniform  atmosphere  will  be  inversely  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
gas ;  the  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  for  instance,  sixteen  times  higher  than  that  of  oxygen. 
But  as  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  heavy  body  in  falling  is  not  directly  as  the  height,  but 
as  the  square  root  of  the  height,  the  rate  of  flow  of  different  gases  into  a  vacuum  will  be 
inversely  as  the  square  root  of  their  respective  densities.  The  velocity  of  oxygen  being  1, 
that  of  hydrogen  will  be  4,  the  square  root  of  16.  This  law  has  been  experimentally 
verified.*  The  times  of  the  eff  usion  of  gases,  as  I  have  spoken  of  it,  are  similar  to  those 
of  tho  law  of  molecular  diffusion ;  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  phenomena  of 
effusion  and  diffusion  are  distinct  and  essentially  different  in  their  natura.  The  effusion 
movement  affeets  masses  of  gas,  the  diffusion  movement  affeets  molecules ;  and  a  gas  is 
usually  carried  by  the  f ormer  kind  of  impulse  with  a  velocity  many  thousand  times  greater 
than  by  the  latter.   The  effusion  velocity  of  air  is  the  same  as  the  velocity  of  sound. 

2.  It  the  apertura  of  efflux  be  in  a  píate  of  increased  thickness,  and  so  becomes  a  tube, 
the  effusion-rates  oí  gases  are  disturbed.  Tho  rates  of  flow  of  different  gases,  however, 
assume  again  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other  when  the  capillary  tube  is  considerably 
elongated,  when  the  length  exceeds  the  diameter  at  least  4000  times.  These  new  pro- 
portions  of  efflux  are  the  rates  of  the  "  Capillary  Transpiraron  of  Gases."f  The  rates 
were  found  to  be  the  same  in  a  capillary  tube  composed  of  copper  as  they  are  in  a  tube 
of  glass,  and  appear  to  be  independent  of  the  material  of  the  capillary.  A  film  of  gas 
no  doubt  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube,  and  the  friction  is  really  that  of  gas 
upon  gas,  and  is  consequently  unaffected  by  the  natura  of  the  tube-substance.  The 
rates  of  transpiration  are  not  governed  by  specific  gravity,  and  are  indeed  singularly 
unlike  the  rates  of  effusion. 

With  respect  to  the  different  states  of  gas,  liquid,  and  solid,  it  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  incompatibility  with  each  other  in  these  physical  conditions.  They  are  often 
found  together  in  the  same  substanco.   The  liquid  and  the  solid  conditions  supervene 


*  "On  the  Motion  of  Gases,"  Phil.  Trans.  1816,  p.  573. 
t  Plul.  Trans.  1846,  p.  591  and  1H40,  p.  340. 
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upon  the  gascous  condition  rather  than  supersedc  it.  Gay-Lussac  made  the  reinarkable 
observatiou  tliat  the  vapoure  einitted  by  ice  and  water,  both  at  0o  C,  are  of  cxactly 
equal  tensión.  The  passage  frum  tbe  liquid  to  tbe  solid  state  is  not  made  apparent  in 
the  volatility  of  water.  Tbe  liquid  and  solid  conditions  do  not  appear  as  the  extinction 
or  suppression  of  the  gaseóos  condition,  but  soinething  superadded  to  that  condition. 
The  three  conditions  (or  constitutions)  probably  always  coexist  in  every  liquid  or  solid 
substance,  but  one  predoniioates  over  the  others.  In  the  general  properties  of  matter 
we  have,  indeed,  to  include  still  further  (1)  the  remarkable  loss  of  elasticity  in  vapours 
under  great  pressure,  which  is  distioguished  by  Mr.  Faraday  as  the  Caignard- La tour  state, 
or  constitutioo,  which  intervenes  between  the  liquid  and  crystalline  states,  extending 
ioto  both  and  affecting  probably  a  11  kinds  of  solid  and  liquid  matter  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  predominance  of  a  certain  physical  state  in  a  substance  appears  to  be  a 
distinctionwf  a  kind  with  those  distinctions  recognized  in  natural  history  as  being  pro- 
duced  by  un  equal  developinent  Liquefaction  or  solidifícation  may  therefore  not  involve 
the  suppression  of  either  the  atomic  or  the  molecular  movement,  but  only  the  restriction 
of  its  range.  The  hypothesis  of  atomic  movement  has  been  elsewhere  assumed,  irrespec- 
tive  of  the  gaseóos  condition,  and  is  applied  by  Dr.  Williamson  to  the  elucidation  of  a 
remarkable  class  of  chcmical  reactions  which  have  their  seat  in  a  mixed  liquid. 

Lastly,  molecular  or  diffusive  mobility  has  an  obvious  bearing  upon  the  communication 
of  heat  to  gases  by  contact  with  liquid  or  solid  surfaces.  The  impact  of  the  gaseous 
molecule  upon  a  surface  possessing  a  different  temperature,  appears  to  be  the  condition 
for  the  transference  of  heat,  or  the  heat  movement,  from  one  to  the  other.  The  more 
rapid  the  molecular  movement  of  the  gas  the  more  frequent  the  contar t.  with  consequent 
communication  of  heat.  Henee,  probably  the  great  cooling  power  of  hydrogen  gas  as 
compared  with  air  or  oxygen.  The  gases  named  have  the  same  specifíc  heat  for  equal 
volumes ;  but  a  hot  object  placed  in  hydrogen  is  rcally  touched 8*8  times  more  frequent!  v 
than  it  would  be  if  placed  in  air,  and  4  times  more  frequentJy  than  it  would  be  if  placed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas.  Dalton  had  already  ascribed  this  peculiarity  of  hy- 
drogen to  the  high  "  mobility  "  of  that  gas.  The  same  molecular  property  of  hydrogen 
recommends  the  application  of  that  gas  in  the  air-engine,  where  the  object  is  to  alter- 
nately  heat  and  cool  a  confined  volume  of  gas  with  rapidtty. 

The  transpiraron- velocity  of  oxygen  being  l,that  of  chlorine  is  1*5  ;  thatof  hydrogen 
2*20 ;  of  ether  vapour  at  low  temperatures  the  same,  or  nearly  the  saine,  number  as 
hydrogen  ;  of  nitrogen  and  curbonic  oxide  half  the  velocity  of  hydrogen  ;  of  oleñant  gas, 
ammonia,  and  cyanogen  2  (double  or  nearly  doublc  that  of  oxygen) ;  of  carbonic  acid 
1*376,  and  of  the  gases  of  marshes  1*815.  In  the  same  gas  the  transpirability  of  equal 
volumes  increases  with  density,  whether  occasioned  by  cold  or  pressure.  The  transpira- 
tion-ratios  of  gas  appear  to  be  in  constant  relation  with  no  other  known  property  of  the 
same  gases,  and  they  form  a  class  of  phenomena  remarkably  isolated  from  all  else  at 
present  known  of  gases. 

There  is  one  property  of  transpiraron  immediately  bearing  upon  the  penctratiou  of 
the  graphite  píate  by  gases.  The  capillary  offers  to  the  passage  of  gas  a  resistance  ana- 
logous  to  that  of  frictiou,  proportional  to  the  surface,  and  consequently  increasing  as 
the  tube  or  tubes  are  multiplied  in  number  and  diminished  in  diameter,  with  the  área  of 
discharge  preserved  constant.  The  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  liquid  through  a 
capillary  was  observed  by  Poiseuille  to  be  nearly  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  of 
the  tube.  In  gases  the  resistance  also  rapidly  increases ;  but  in  what  ratio,  has  not  been 
observed.  The  consequence,  however,  is  certain,  that  as  the  diameter  of  the  capillaries 
may  be  diminished  beyond  any  assignable  liinit,  so  the  flow  may  be  retarded  inde6nitely, 
and  caused  at  last  to  becoine  too  su  mil  to  be  sensible.  We  may  therefore  have  a  mass 
of  capillaries  of  which  the  passages  form  a  large  aggregate,  but  which  are  individually 
too  small  to  pennit  a  sensible  flow  of  gas  under  pressure.  A  porous  solid  mass  may 
possess  the  same  reduced  'penctrability  as  the  congeries  of  capillary  tubes.  Indeed,  the 
state  of  porosity  described  appears  to  be  more  or  less  closely  approached  by  all  loosely 
aggregated  mineral  inasses,  such  as  lime  plaster,  stucco,  challe,  baked  clay,  non-crystal- 
liue  earthy  powders  like  hydrate  of  lime  or  magnesia  compacted  by  pressure,  and  in  the 
bighest  degree  perhaps  by  artificial  graphite. 

8.  A  píate  of  artificial  graphite,  although  it  appears  to  be  practically  impenetrable 
to  gas  by  either  of  the  two  modes  of  passage  previously  described,  is  readily  penetrated 
by  the  ageney  of  the  molecular  or  diffusive  movement  of  gases.   This  appears  on  com- 
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paring  the  time  required  for  the  passage  of  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  under  a  con- 
stant  pressure.  Oí  the  following  three  gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid^the 
time  required  for  the  passage  of  an  equal  volume'of  each  through  a  capillary  glass  tube, 
in  similar  circumstances  as  to  pressure  and  temperature,  was  formerly  observed  to  be  as 
follows : — 

Time  of  cnpillnry  transpiration. 

Oxygen   1 

Carbonic  acid    0*72 

Hydrogen   0-44 

Through  a  píate  of  graphite,  of  half  a  milliraetre  in  thickness,  the  same  gases  werc 
now  observed  to  pass,  under  a  constant  pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury  of  100  milli- 
metres  in  height,  in  times  which  are  as  follows  :— 

Time  of  molecular  Square  root  of  density 

passage.  (oxygen  1). 

Oxygen    1    1* 

Hydrogen    02472    0-2502 

Carbonic  acid   M88G    M760 

It  appears  then  that  the  times  of  passage  through  the  graphite  píate  have  no  relation 
to  the  capillary  transpiration-times  of  the  same  gases  ñrst  quotcd  above.  The  new  times 
iu  question,  however,  show  a  cióse  relation  to  the  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  re- 
spective gases,  as  is  seen  in  the  last  table  ;  and  so  far  they  agree  with  theoreticai  times  of 
diffusion  usual ly  ascribed  to  the  same  gases. 

The  experiraents  were  varied  by  causing  the  gases  to  pass  into  a  Torriceliian  vacuum, 
and  consequently  under  the  full  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  times  of  penetration 
of  equal  volumes  of  gases  were  now—   

Timeo.  VDen«¡ty. 

Oxvgen   1    1 

Air    0  9501    0-9.107 

Carbonic  acid    M8G0    M7G0 

Hydrogen   02505    0-2502 

This  penetration  of  the  graphite  píate  by  gases  appears  to  be  entirely  due  to  their 
own  proper  molecular  motion,  quite  unaided  by  transpiration.  It  seems  to  offer  the 
simplest  possible  exhibition  of  the  molecular  or  diffusive  movement.  This  puré  result  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  wondcrfully  fine  porosity  of  the  graphite.  The  interstitial  spaces, 
or  channels,  appear  to  be  suflficiently  small  to  extinguish  transpiration,  or  the  passage 
of  masses  entirely.  The  graphite  becomes  a  molecular  sieve,  allowing  molecules  only  to 
pass  through. 

With  ix  píate  of  stucco,  the  penetration  of  gases  under  pressure  is  very  rapid,  and  the 
volumes  of  air  and  hydrogen  passing  in  equal  times  are  as  1  to  2  891,  which  is  a  number 
for  hydrogen  intermedíate  between  its  transpiration-volume  2*04  and  diffusion-volume 
3-8,  showing  that  the  passage  through  stucco  is  a  mixed  result. 

With  a  píate  of  biscuitware,  2-2  millimetres  in  thickness,  the  volume  of  hydrogen  rose 
to  3-754  (air=  1),  approaching  closely  to  3  8,  the  molecular  ratio. 

The  rute  of  passage  of  a  gas  through  graphite  appeared  also  to  be  closely  proportional 
to  the  pressure. 

Further,  hydrogen  was  found  to  penétrate  through  a  graphite  píate  into  a  vacuum, 
with  sensibly  the  same  absoluto  velocity  as  it  diffused  into  air,  establishing  the  iinport- 
ant  fact  that  the  impelling  forcé  is  the  same  in  both  movements.  The  molecular  mobi- 
lity  may  therefore  be  spokeu  of  as  the  diffusive  movement  of  gases ;  the  passage  of  gas 
through  a  porous  píate  into  vacuum,  as  diffusion  in  one  direction  or  single  diffusion ;  and 
ordinary  diffusion,  or  the  passage  of  two  gases  in  opposite  directions,  as  double,  com- 
pound,  or  reciprocal  diffusion. 

Atmofasis. — A  partial  separation  of  mixed  gases  and  vapours  of  unequal  diffusibility 
can  be  effected  by  allowing  the  mixture  to  permeate  through  a  graphite  píate  into  a 
vacuum,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  preceding  views.  As  this  method  of  analysis 
has  a  practical  character  and  admits  of  wide  application,  it  may  be  convenient  to  distin- 
guish  it  by  a  peculiar  ñame.  The  amount  of  the  separation  is  in  proportion  to  the  pres- 
sure, and  attains  its  máximum  when  the  gases  pass  into  a  nearly  perfect  vacuum.  A 
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variety  of  cxperimonts  were  inado  on  this  subject,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
were  those  upoa  the  concentration  of  the  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air.  When  a  portiou. 
of  air  confined  in  a  jar  is  allowed  to  penétrate  into  a  vacuuin  through  graphite  or  un- 
glazed  carthenware,  the  nitrogen  should  pass  more  rapidly  than  the  oxygen  in  the  pro- 
portionof  1*0668  to  1,  and  the  proportion  of  oxygen  be  proportionally  increased  in  the 
air  left  behind  in  the  jar.  The  mercase  in  the  oxygen  actually  observed  when  the  air  in 
the  jar  was  reduced  from  1  volume 

To  0*5      volume,  was  0  48  per  cent. 
0-25        „        „  098 
0-125       „        „    1-54  „ 
0*0Ü25     „        „  202 

Or,  the  oxygen  increased  from  21  to  23-02  per  cent,  in  the  last  sixtecnth  part  of  air  left 
behind  in  the  jar. 

The  most  remarkable  effeets  of  separation  are  produced  by  means  of  the  tube  atmolyser. 
This  is  simply  a  narrow  tube  of  unglazed  earthenware,  such  as  a  tobacco-pipe  steni  two 
feet  in  length,  which  is  placed  within  a  shorter  tube  of  glass  and  secured  in  its  position 
by  corks,  so  as  to  appcar  like  a  Liebig's  condenser.  The  glass  tube  is  placed  in  corarau- 
nication  with  an  air-pump,  and  the  annular  space  between  the  two  tubes  is  maintained 
as  nearly  vacuous  as  possible.  Air  or  any  other  mixed  gas  is  then  allowed  to  flow  in  a 
stream  along  the  clay  tube,  and  collected  as  it  issues.  The  gas  so  atmolysed  is  of  course 
reduced  in  volume,  much  gas  penetrating  through  the  pores  of  the  clay  tube  into  the 
air-pump  vacuum ;  and  the  slower  the  gas  is  collected  the  greater  the  proportional  loss. 
In  the  gas  collected,  the  denser  constituent  of  the  mixturo  is  thus  concentrated  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio,  while  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  reduced  in  a  geometrieal  ratio.  In  one 
experiment  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  after  traversing  the  atmolyser  was  in- 
creased to  24*5  per  cent,  or  16*7  upon  100  oxygen  originally  present  in  the  air.  With 
gases  differing  so  much  in  density  and  diffusibility  ns  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  sepa- 
ration is  of  course  much  more  considerable.  The  explosive  mixture  of  two  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  gave  oxygen  containing  only  9*3  per  cent,  of  hy- 
drogen, in  which  a  taper  burned  without  explosión  ;  and  with  equal  volumes  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  was  easily  reduced  from  50  to  5  per  cent. 

Inter  di  ¡fusión  of  (Jases — double  diffusion. — The  diffusiometer  was  much  improved  in 
construction  by  Professor  Bunsen,  from  the  application  of  a  lever  arrangement  to  raise  and 
depress  the  tube  in  the  mercurial  trough.   But  the  mass  of  stucco  fonning  the  porous 

{>late  in  his  instrument  was  too  voluminous,  in  my  opinión,  and,  from  being  dried  by 
jeat,  had  probably  detached  itself  from  the  walls  of  the  glass  tube.  The  result  obtained 
of  3-4  for  hydrogen,  air  being  1,  is,  I  understand,  no  louger  insisted  upon  by  that  illus- 
trious  physicist   It  is  indeed  curious  that  my  oíd  experiments  generally  rather  exceeded 

than  fell  short  of  the  theoretical  number  for  hydrogen,  a/ &¡j¡w§ft  =  3*7997.  With 

stucco  as  the  material,  the  cavities  in  the  porous  píate  form  about  one-fourth  of  its  bulk, 
and  affeets  sensibly  the  ratio  in  question,  according  as  they  are  or  are  not  included  in  the 
capacity  of  the  instrument.  Beginning  the  diffusion  always  with  these  cavities  filled 
with  hydrogen,  the  numbers  now  obtained  with  a  stucco  píate  of  12  millims.  in  thickness, 
dried  without  heat,  were  3  783, 3  8,  and  3*739  when  the  volume  of  the  cavities  of  stucco 
is  added  to  the  air  and  hydrogen,  and  3  931,  3.949,  and  3-883  when  such  addition  is  not 
made  to  these  volumes.  The  graphite  píate,  on  the  other  hand,  being  thin,  and  the 
volume  of  its  pores  too  minute  to  require  to  be  taken  into  account,  its  action  is  not  at- 
tended  with  the  same  uncertainty.  With  a  graphite  píate  of  2  millim.  in  thickness,  the 
number  for  hydrogen  into  air  was  3  87G,  and  of  hydrogen  into  oxygen  4*124,  instead  of 
4.  With  a  graphite  píate  of  1  millim.  in  thickness,  hydrogen  gave  3*993  to  air  1.  With 
a  graphite  plato  of  0  5  millim.  in  thickness,  the  proportioual  number  for  hydrogen  to  air 
rose  to  3*984,  4*008,  and  4  007.  A  similar  departure  from  the  theoretical  number  was 
observed  when  hydrogen  was  diffused  into  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid,  instead  of  air.  AU 
these  experiments  were  made  over  mercury  and  with  dried  gases.  It  appears  that  the 
numbers  are  most  in  accordance  with  thcory  when  the  graphite  píate  is  thick,  and  the 
diffusion  slow  in  consequenec.  If  tho  diffusion  be  very  rapid,  as  it  is  with  the  thin 
platos,  something  like  a  current  is  possibly  formed  in  the  channels  of  the  graphite,  taking 
•the  direction  of  the  hydrogen  and  canying  back  in  niass  a  little  air,  or  the  slower  gas, 
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whatever  it  may  be.  I'cannot  account  othcrwise  for  the  slight  predominanco  which  the 
lighter  and  faster  gas  appcars  always  to  acquire  in  diffusing  through  the  porous  septum. 

Speculative  Ideas  respecting  the  Constitution  of  Matter. 

It  ís  conceivable  that  the  various  kinds  of  matter,  now  recognised  as  different  ele- 
mentary  substances,  may  posscss  one  and  the  same  ultímate  or  atomic  molecule  existing 
in  different  conditions  of  movement.  The  essential  unity  of  matter  is  an  hypothesis  in 
harmony  with  the  equal  action  of  gravity  upon  all  bodies.  We  know  the  anxiety  with 
which  this  point  was  investigated  by  Newton,  and  the  care  he  took  to  ascertain  that 
«very  kind  of  substance,  u  metáis,  stones,  woods,  grain,  salts,  animal  substances,"  etc., 
are  similarly  accelerated  in  falling,  and  are  therefore  equally  heavy. 

In  the  condition  of  gas,  matter  is  deprived  of  numerous  and  varying  properties  with 
which  it  appears  invcsted  when  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  or  solid.  The  gas  exhibits  only  a 
few  grand  and  simple  features.  These  again  may  all  be  dependent  upon  atomic  and 
molecular  mobility.  Let  us  imagine  one  kind  of  substance  only  to  cxíst,  ponderablo 
matter;  and  further,  that  matter  is  divisible  into  ultímate  atoms,  uniform  in  size  and 
weight.  We  shall  have  one  substance  and  a  common  atom.  With  the  atom  at  rest  the 
unifonnity  of  matter  would  be  perfect.  But  the  atom  possesses  always  more  or  less 
motion,  due,  it  must  be  assumed,  to  a  primordial  impulse.  This  motion  gives  rise  to 
volume.  The  more  rapid  the  movement  the  greater  the  space  oceupied  by  the  atom, 
somewhat  as  the  orbit  of  a  planet  widens  with  the  degree  of  projectile  velocity.  Matter 
is  thus  made  to  differ  only  in  being  lighter  or  denser  matter.  The  specific  motion  of  an 
atom  being  inalienable,  light  inatter  is  no  longer  convertible  into  heavy  matter.  In 
short,  matter  of  different  density  forras  different  substances,— different  inconvertible 
elementa,  as  they  have  been  considered. 

What  has  alréady  been  said  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  gaseous  volumes  which  we 
have  occasion  to  measurc  and  practically  deal  wíth,  but  to  a  lower  order  of  molecules  or 
atoms.  The  combining  atoms  hitherto  spoken  of  are  therefore  not  the  molecules  of 
which  the  movement  is  sensibly  affected  by  heat,  with  gaseous  expansión  as  the  result. 
The  gaseous  molecule  must  itself  be  viewed  as  composed  of  a  group  or  system  of  the 
preceding  inferior  atoms,  following  as  a  unit  laws  similar  to  those  which  regúlate  its 
constituent  atoms.  We  have  indeed  carried  one  step  backward,  and  applied  to  the  lower 
order  of  atoms,  ideas  suggested  by  the  gaseous  molecule,  as  views  derived  from  the  solar 
system  are  extended  to  the  subordínate  system  of  a  planet  and  its  satellites.  The 
advance  of  science  may  further  require  an  indefinite  repetition  of  such  stops  of  molecular 
división.  The  gaseous  molecule  is  then  a  reproductiou  of  the  inferior  atom  on  a  higher 
scale.  The  molecule  or  system  is  reached  which  is  affected  by  heat,  the  diffusive  mole- 
cule of  which  the  movement  is  the  subject  of  observation  and  measurement.  The  dif- 
fusive molecules  are  also  to  be  supposed  uniform  in  weight,  but  to  vary  in  velocity  of 
movement,  in  correspondence  with  their  constituent  atoms.  Accordingly  the  molecular 
volumes  of  different  elementary  substances  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
subordínate  atomic  volumes  of  the  same  substances. 

But  further,  these  more  and  less  mobile  or  light  and  heavy  forms  of  matter  have  a 
singular  relation  connected  with  equality  of  volume.  Equal  volumes  of  two  of  them 
can  coalesce  together,  unite  their  movement,  and  form  a  new  atomic  group,  retaining 
the  whole,  the  half,  or  some  simple  proportion  of  the  original  movement  and  consequent 
volume.  This  is  chemical  combination.  It  is  directly  an  affair  of  volume,  and  only 
indirectly  connected  with  weight  Combining  weights  are  different,  beca  use  the  densities, 
atomic  and  molecular,  aro  different.  The  volume  of  combination  is  uniform,  but  the 
fluids  measured  vary  in  density.  This  fixed  combining  measure — tho  metroa  of  simple 
substances— weighs  1  for  hydrogen,  1Ü  for  oxygen,  and  so  on  with  tho  other  "elements." 

To  the  preceding  stateraents  respecting  atomic  and  molecular  mobility,  it  remains  to 
be  added  that  the  hypothesis  admita  of  another  expression.  As  in  the  theory  of  light 
we  have  the  alternative  hypotheses  of  emission  and  undulation,  so  in  molecular  mobility 
the  motion  may  be  assumed  to  reside  either  in  sepárate  atoms  and  molecules,  or  in  a 
fluid  médium  caused  to  undulate.  A  special  rato  of  víbration  or  pulsation  originally 
imparted  to  a  portion  of  the  fluid  médium  enlivens  that  portion  of  matter  with  an  in- 
dividual existence,  and  constituios  it  a  distinct  substance  or  element. 
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Of  all  substances  hitherto  proposed  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  insects,  powders 
have  been  found  the  only  ones  that  can  be  used  to  advantage,  ou  account  of  tlieir  simple 
and  easy  method  of  appíication.    All  such  powders,  too,  which  have  been  employed,  so 
far  as  known,  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  creation.    It  would  occupy  too  great  a 
space  to  enumérate  here  all  the  plants  used  in  the  fonn  of  powder  for  this  purpose ;  it 
will  sufficc  to  mention  some  which  have  been  more  particularly  under  observation. 
Among  these  are  the  straight-leaved  pepperwort  (Lepidium  rudcrnlc,  Linn.,  and  Thlaspi 
ruderale,  Desfon.),  found  growingin  uncultivated  places  and  among  rubbish  around  Paris. 
This  is  used  in  Southern  Dalmatia,  in  the  form  of  powder,  almost  exclusively  for  the 
destruction  of  fleas.    In  some  parts  of  Southern  Russia,  especially  in  the  Crimea,  a  plant 
▼ery  common  in  France,  Aristolochia  Clematitis,  Linn.  (common  birthwort),  is  used  exclu- 
sively to  destioy  bags.    Sawdust  of  aromatic  wood,  particularly  American  cedar  (Ce- 
drefa  odorata,  Linn.),  is  largely  sold  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  most  of  the  powders  sold  in  Paris  for  that  purpose  are  composed  of  that  sub- 
stance.   But  after  using  and  experímenting  with  them  we  have  been  fully  convinced 
that  the  objectcannot  thus  be  perfectly  attained.    Their  action  is  feeble,  or  they  merely 
stupefy  for  a  time  the  insect,  which  soon  recovera  its  strength  and  sensibility  to  do 
i  n  jury. 

The  greater  number  of  the  plants  which  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  means  for  the 
destruction  of  insects  are  of  the  genus  Pyrethnnn.  Many  observers,  considering  the 
botanic  resemblance  (as  well  as  similar  properties  of  this  genus)  with  kindred  ones,  as 
certain  chamoiniles,  the  Authemis  Cottda  for  instance,  have  pretended  that  such  indi- 
genous  plants  (chamomiles)  inay  specifically  furnish  a  powder  for  destroying  insects 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Pyrethrum.  But  accurate  and  detailed  experimenta  by  our- 
selves  and  other  competent  observers  refute  such  assertiou.  All  the  efftcacy  of  the 
Anthemis  Cotufa  consists  in  rendering  the  insects  insensible  for  a  time  instead  of  destroy- 
ing them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  near  the  Caucasian 
mountaius,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  the  properties  of  the  Pyrethrum^  and 
try  on  a  large  scale  the  powders  obtained  from  these  plauts.  The  species  employed 
differ  according  to  the  different  localities. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cnucasus  choose  for  their  use 
that  kind  which  is  most  abundant  in  their  own  country.  Thus  in  Armenia  they  prefer 
the  red  Pyrethrum  (P.  rotatm,  Biebers.),  commonly  called  "  lowizachck,"  or  flea  plant. 

The  Pereian  powder,  which  appeara  most  extensively  used,  is  almost  wholly  composed 
of  the  flesh-coloured  Pyrethrum  (P.  carneum,  Biebers.).  Dr.  Ch.  Koch  in  bis  'Travels 
in  the  East'  gives  very  curious  details  respecting  this  precious  species  in  the  Caucasian 
regions.  In  the  '  Journal  de  la  Societé  Iinpériale  et  Céntrale  d'Hoiticulture  de  la  Seine,* 
vol.  iii.,  1857,  p.  75(»,  also  may  be  found  au  analysis  of  a  note  by  Mr.  Neumann,  of 
Breslau,  on  the  "Culture  and  Preparation  of  the  Powder  of  the  Pyrethrum  carneum" 

We  may  here  remark,  in  passing,  that  in  countries  where  the  most  frequent  use  has 
been  made  of  these  powders  of  Pyrethrum,  they  have  only  been  applied  to  the  destruction 
of  those  insects  which  are  troublesomc  in  dwellings.  Our  object  has  been  to  select  from 
the  different  plants  the  one  which  presents  the  greatest  ratige  of  efficacy  ;  and  we  have 
been  more  exacting  in  this  than  heretofore  has  been  the  case  in  seeking  a  plant  of  incon- 
testable etticacy  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  and  which  can  be  so  applied,  not  only  to 
vermin  in  the  house,  but  also  to  those  insects  which  every  year  couimit  such  great  ravages 
upon  the  cereals,  fruit-trees,  leguminous  and  ornamental  plants,  etc.  A  plant  was  de- 
sirable  which  can  easily  be  acclimatized  in  France,  the  properties  of  which,  in  its  wild 
state  in  its  nativo  regions,  are  neither  destroyed  ñor  weakened  by  cultivation,  and  which 
can  be  raised  with  but  slight  attention  to  its  culture.  We  want,  finally,  a  productivo 
plant,  to  the  eud  that  the  powder  it  f urnishes  may  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  Such  a 
plant  we  are  uow  fortúnate  enough  to  introduce  for  the  public  use.  Its  efficacy  has 
been  fully  proved  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  as  will  be  seeu  hereaiter;  its  acclimati- 
zation  is  very  satisfactorily  evinced  ;  its  culture  is  most  simple  ;  its  properties  are  wholly 
retained ;  the  production  is  very  abundant ;  now  nothing  remnins  but  its  extensivo  pro- 
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pagation,  which,  howevcr,  is  not  without  many  difficulties.  We  will  not  disguiso  tho 
fact  that  the  great  success  so  far  attained  by  no  means  makes  ms  suppose  the  task  ac- 
complished,  but  it  nevcrtheless  encourages  us  to  continuo  our  efforts  with  new  perse- 
verance.  It  was  about  1850  when  the  first  powder  of  Pyrethrum  was  introduced  into 
France  for  the  destruction  of  insects  in  houses.  The  powder  carne  exclusively  from  pro- 
vinces  of  the  Caucasus,  of  Pcrsia,  and  Dalmatia.  Our  researches  have  proved.  to  us  that 
that  from  the  Caucasus  is  tho  best.  For  a  number  of  years  the  inhabitants  of  thoso 
countries  have  successfully  used  the  powder  of  the  Pyrethrum  to  prjtcct  theinselves 
against  the  ravages  of  numerous  insects. 

For  a  long  period,  a  preparation  was  used  throughout  tho  Russian  Caucasus  for  the 
destruction  of  injurious  insects,  and  was  regarded  as  a  secret  by  the  rest  of  the  world, 
until  its  properties  became  known  to  Mr.  Jumtikoff,  an  American  mercliant,  while  tra- 
velling  through  that  country  some  forty  years  ago.  He  communicated  his  discovery  to 
bis  son,  who  manufactured  the  article  in  1828.  This  powder,  or  the  plant  from  which  it 
wasobtaincd,  was  soon  after  introduced  into  Alexandropol,  and  subsequently  the  powder 
got  into  use  in  Gennany  and  France,  where  its  popularity  is  rapidly  increasing.  At 
present  tberc  are  more  than  twenty  villages  in  the  district  of  Alexandropol  engaged  in  cul- 
tivating  the  plant  and  collecting  its  flowers.  The  plants  from  which  this  powder  is  pro- 
doced  consist  of  small  perennial  shrubs,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  iu  height,  beariug 
flowers  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  resembling  those  of  the  ox-eye  daisy  {Chry- 
santhemum  Leucanthemum). 

They  grow  on  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  at  an  elevation  of  5650  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  a  temperatura  of  68°  Fahr.  They  are  of  easy  cultivation  in  gardens, 
and  8¡nce  their  hardiness  has  become  known  they  havo  been  introduced  into  Gennany, 
Holland,  and  France,  for  the  purposes  of  ornament,  when  they  begin  to  flower  in  June. 
They  will  flourish  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  layers  as  well 
as  by  seed. 

The  parts  of  the  plants  from  which  the  powder  is  made  are  the  dried  flower-heads, 
gathered  when  ripe,  on  fine  days,  and  usually  dried  by  oxposure  to  the  sun ;  but  they 
have  been  found  to  be  more  serviceable  when  dried  in  the  shade,  during  which  operation 
they  are  occasionally  turned.  In  the  process  of  desiccation  they  lose  about  90  per  cent. 
When  perfectly  dried,  they  are  first  comminuted  with  the  band,  and  thea  reduced  to 
powder  in  a  small  mili. 

A  quantity  of  these  plants  grown  upon  eighteen  squarc  rods  is  estimated  to  furnish 
one  hundred  pounds  of  powder,  which  is  best  preserved  in  sealed  vessels  of  glass.  The 
applicatíon  is  made  either  as  a  powder  or  as  an  infusión,  though  in  the  latter  form  it  is 
more  beneficial,  especially  when  intended  for  the  destruction  of  insects  on  plants.  The 
powder  may  be  employed  directly  to  the  insects  themselves,  or  in  the  places  which  they 
frequent.  They  are  attracted  by  its  smell,  become  stupefied,  and  immediately  die.  This 
substance  may  be  employed  without  injury  to  the  larger  animáis,  or  to  man.  It  is  inti- 
mated  that  the  amount  of  this  powder  consumed  annually  in  Bussia  alone  is  about  500 
ton, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  and  adjoining  countries  who  used  these  powders 
had  only  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  their  plants,  and  did  not  suspect  that  one  among 
them,  the  Pyrethrum  Willemoti,  Duchartre,  would  be  called  upon  to  render  the  most 
effective  service  to  agriculture  and  hortieulture,  achieving  the  preservation  of  food,  wool, 
íors,  and  the  comfort  of  man  and  the  domestic  animáis,  etc. 

These  powders  had  been  introduced  into  France  for  several  years  before  a  choice  had 
beca  made  among  them,  and  the  special  importance  of  this  particular  species  recognised. 
The  high  price,  and  the  numerous  adulterations  they  have  undergone,  diverted  the  public 
from  this  acquisitiou,  and  from  a  public  appreciation  of  its  eíficacy.  Submitted  to  a 
cióse  analysis,  these  powders,  as  sold,  have  been  fouud  to  bo  mixod  with  dangerous  sub- 
8tances,  which  in  due  regard  to  public  safety  require  to  be  vigorously  excluded  from  sale. 
«  them  sumac  powder  is  a  common  ingredient,  from  its  cióse  resemblancc  to  the  Pyre- 
thrum powder :  and  also  jalap,  cockle  of  Levant,  nux  vómica,  and  oven  arsenic,  cúter 
iuto  the  composition  of  the  powders  we  have  examined. 

It  was  not  till  1856,  and  after  many  efforts,  that  we  could  procure  some  good  sceds  of 
the  Pyrethrum  of  tho  Caucasus.  We  were  then  able  to  extend  our  researches  as  to  the 
culture  of  the  plant.  We  had  to  proceed  cautiously  in  determining  the  soil  best  adapted 
to  it,  to  fiad  out  the  best  expo6ure,  and  to  discover  the  care  necessary  to  be  bestowed  on 
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it.  The  first  sown,  on  September  15,  1856,  produced  only  a  few  shoots.  Agreat  point 
was  to  ascertain  whether  the  plant  was  an  animal  or  perennial.  In  order  to  determine 
this,  sevcral  of  the  procured  plants  passed  through  the  winter  of  1856-57,  and  sustained 
from  8  to  12  degrees  of  cold  without  appearíng  to  suffer. 

The  seeds  gathered  from  this  first  culture  were  sown  in  February,  1858.  In  May,  we 
communicated  our  experiments,  and  the  success  that  had  crowned  them,  to  Messrs. 
Decaisne,  Neumann,  and  Pepin.  These  gentlemen  then  oxamined  the  plant  botanically, 
and  their  opinions  are  as  follows : — (Here  follows  a  botanical  descríption  of  the  genus 
Pyrethrum,  and  of  the  particular  plaut  just  referred  to,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
present  species  has  not  hitherto  been  described ;  henee  M.  Duchartre  has  named  it  Pyre- 
thrujn  Willemoti.) 

Culture  and  Gathering. — The  Pyrethrum,  thongh  a  nativo  of  the  Caucasus,  where 
it  grow8  abundantly  and  at  a  slight  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  under  a  latitude 
Wariuer  than  that  of  París,  succeeds  very  well  on  good  soil  in  France.  It  is  very  hardy, 
and  can  sustain  without  hazard  the  severo  winter  there.  A  few  years'  experíence  has 
taught  the  wríter  that  it  is  little  sensible  to  cold,  and  that  it  needs  no  sheltcr  during  the 
winter.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  kindred  species  which  also  grow  in  the  Caucasus 
have  rather  suffered  than  benefited  by  the  shelter  given  to  them.  The  soil  best  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  plant  is  a  puré  earth  somewhat  siliceous  and  dry.  Moisture  and  the 
presence  of  dung  is  iujurious,  the  plant  being  extremely  sensitive  to  a  mass  of  water,  and 
would  in  such  case  immediately  perish.  A  southern  aspect  is  the  most  favourable.  The 
best  time  for  putting  the  seed  in  the  ground  is  from  March  to  Apríl.  It  can  be  done 
even  in  the  month  of  February  if  the  weather  will  permit  it.  After  the  soil  has  been 
prepared  and  the  seeds  are  sown,  they  are  covered  by  a  stratum  of  soil  mixed  with  some 
vegetable  mould,  and  the  roller  is  slightly  applied  to  it.  Every  five  or  six  days  the 
wateríng  is  to  be  rencwed  in  order  to  facilítate  the  germination. 

At  the  end  of  about  thirty  or  forty  days  the  young  plants  makc  their  appearance,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  gained  strength  enough  they  are  transplanted.  Three  months 
after  they  are  transplanted  again  at  wider  distances,  according  to  their  strength,  each 
time  being  of  course  watered,  but  only  moderately. 

The  blossoming  cominences  in  the  second  year  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  continúes 
to  the  end  of  September.  Within  that  period  the  heads  from  which  the  powder  is  made 
must  be  gathered.  The  most  favourable  time  for  gathering  seems  to  be  when  the  heads 
are  about  to  open, — that  is,  when  the  florets  of  the  circumférence  are  yet  standing 
erect.  In  this  state  the  fecundation  takes  place,  and  the  essential  oil  contáined  in  the 
heads  has  reached  its  highest  state  of  development.  The  stalks  and  leaves,  through 
having  the  properties  in  a  less  degree,  inay  be  used  also  for  making  powder,  but  they 
must  be  mixed  with  the  flowers  in  the  proportion  of  a  third  of  their  weight  The  pow- 
der thus  obtained  will  perfectly  answer  the  destruction  of  inseets.  Towards  the  end  of 
September,  at  which  time  the  blossoming  has  ceased,  the  stalks  are  cut  at  about  four  in- 
ches  from  the  ground.  As  the  flowers  are  cut  they  are  dried  in  a  granary  or  shed,  great 
care,  however,  being  taken  not  to  expose  them  to  moisture  or  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
When  completely  dried  the  flowers  are  to  be  hermetically  closed  up  in  sacks,  so  as  to 
prevent  too  early  pulverization.  In  pulverizing  them  it  is  better  not  to  take  a  larger 
quantity  than  the  wants  of  the  moment  may  require.  The  volatilizaron,  which  is  of 
course  more  rapid  in  the  powdered  form  than  in  flowers,  wUl  thus  be  avoided.  It  bas 
been  suggested  that  the  drying  of  the  flowers  for  making  the  powder  might  be  effected 
on  sheet-iron  platcs,  like  tea-lea  ves  are  dried  in  China,  but  this  operation  is  most  iujuri- 
ous to  the  plant,  dissipating  the  essential  oil. 

Pulverization.— Among  the  numerous  methods  which  we  have  tried  in  order  to  sim- 
plify  the  pulverization  of  the  dried  flowers,  that  which  appears  the  best  is  to  pound  the 
flowers  in  a  mortar.  The  mortar  should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  leather,  through 
which  the  pestle  moves,  adjusting  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any  contact  from  with- 
out, as  is  usually  done  in  pulverizing  drugs  in  a  laboratory.  The  quantity  to  be  pul  verized 
should  not  exceed  a  pound  at  a  time,  thus  avoiding  too  high  a  degree  of  heat,  which  would 
be  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  powder.  The  pulverization  being  deemed  sufficient, 
the  substance  is  sifted  through  a  silk  sieve,  and  the  residue,  with  a  new  addition  of 
flowers,  is  put  into  the  mortar  and  pulverized  again. 

This  method  of  preparation  is  so  simple  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all ;  the  pulveri- 
zation by  stiam  is  more  rapid  and  effectuu),  but  necessarily  more  expensive.   Ihe  best 
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receptados  for  holding  the  powder  scom  to  be  botóles ;  these,  ií  well  corked,  will  keep  out 
moisture,  which  is  so  injunous  to  the  properties  of  the  powder.  If  the  powder  is  not  to 
be  kept  long,  sinall  boxes  will  do  as  well  as  botóles. 

Insects  destroyed  by  the  Powder. — The  principal  insects  to  wJiicb^  the  powder  is  de- 
structive  may  be  ranged  under  four  classes : — fírst,  insects  injunous  to  agricultura  and 
borticulture ;  second,  insects  obnoxious  to  man  and  his  habitation ;  third,  insects  destruc- 
tivo to  certain  substances,  as  wool,  furs,  feathers ;  and,  fourth,  insects  injurious  to  mu- 
seums  of  animal  and  vegetable  producís,  and  coÚections  of  natural  history.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  enumérate  all  the  insects  to  which  the  powder  is  destructivo ;  it  will  suffice  to 
mention  a  few  instances,  which  will  sufficiently  show  what  applications  may  be  made  of 
it  Our  domestic  animáis, — dogs,  cats,  f owls,  pigeons,  etc., — are  subject  to  annoyance  f rom 
insects  which  cannot  withstand  the  effects  of  this  powder.  Of  the  numerous  insects  in- 
jurious to  agricultura  and  horticultura  we  may  mention  the  following  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  it :— the  weevil,  bark-beetlo,  wheat-fly,  maggots,  cocci,  aphides,  earwigs, 
spiders,  ants,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  not  only  the  perfectly  developed  insects  are  destroyed, 
but  also  the  larva?,  which  in  some  cases  do  greater  injury  than  the  insects  themselves.  Large 
depóts  where  railitary  stores  or  navy  supplies  are  kept,  and  especially  extensive  bakerics, 
may  use  the  powder  with  great  advantage  for  the  destruction  of  weevils,  midges,  crickets, 
cockroaches,  etc.,  the  great  plague  of  those  establishments.  The  powder  is  equally  effica- 
cious  in  destroying  insects  which  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  cities  and  the  country.  Gnats  and  mosquitoes  are  banished ;  "bugs,  fleas,  and  flies  dis- 
appear  from  houses  under  its  influence.  As  to  manufactured  articles,  the  powder  is  ap- 
plied effectually  to  the  following : — 

1.  Furs. — These  require  great  care  for  their  preservation.  Numerous  insects  live  upon 
them.  Their  propagation  is  rapid.  The  only  remedy  against  their  ravages  hitherto  has 
been  pepper  or  camphor,  but  by  using  the  powder  of  Pyrethrum  the  insects  and  their 
larva?  will  be  most  effectually  destroyed. 

2.  Feathers. — The  same  result  will  be  arrived  at  by  using  this  powder  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  costly  producís  of  feather  dealers.  Most  woollen  product»  have  also  a  nuin- 
ber  of  insect  enemies,' especially  in  their  undeveloped  state,  as  larvae.  The  powder  of 
Pyrethrum,  if  applied  in  proper  time,  will  effectually  preserve  all  woollen  articles.  Na- 
tural history,  too,  has  its  sharo  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  this  powder  in  the  preser- 
vation of  collections  of  mammalia,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  and  anatómica!  pro 
parations. 

Herbariums  are  very  frequently  devastated  by  insects  gradually  piercing  the  paper 
well  as  the  dried  plants,  reducing  the  latter  abnost  to  powder,  more  especially  if  they 
have  not  been  poisoned  by  chloride  of  mercury  dissolved  in  alcohol — a  substance  both 
expensive  and  dangerous.  By  applying  a  pinch  of  the  powder  betwecn  the  leaves  of  his 
berbarium,  the  botanist  will  soon  get  rid  of  the  enemies  of  his  collection.  Finally,  a 
most  important  advantage  of  this  powder  is  that  it  is  innocuous  to  man,  and  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  human  subject  without  the  slightest  danger  to  his  health.  Some  physi- 
cians  of  celebrity  even  assert  that  the  powder  can  be  advantageously  sprinklcd  upon  sores 
or  open  wounds  that  diffuse  an  unpleasant  odour. 

Mode  of  applying  the  Powder. — In  using  the  powder  it  must  be  applied  carefully  and 
in  sufficient  quantity,  otherwise  the  result  will  be  unsatisfactory,  especially  if  used 
against  some  of  the  hardy  or  very  resisting  species  of  insects.  Occasionally  tho  powdi  r, 
by  being  exposed  to  the  air  or  moisture,  wül  have  loat  its  destructive  properties,  so  as  to 
render  the  result  doubtful  and  wholly  ineíficient ;  at  others  the  result  has  been  unsatis- 
factory, because  the  most  favourable  moment  for  the  operation  has  been  overlookcd.  A 
rainy  or  wet  day,  for  instance,  always  lessens  the  destructivo  efficacy,  because  the  powder, 
containing  a  very  volatile  essential  oil,  randera  the  conservation  of  this  principie  ex- 
tremely  difficult. 

Of  all  the  methods  for  applyiug  the  powder  to  plants  attacked  by  insects,  including 
the  vine,  the  bellows  will  best  accomplish  the  object.  As  there  is  only  a  small  quantity 
of  powder  thrown  at  once,  the  loss  will  be  very  small,  whilst  in  any  other  way  a  good 
deal  of  it  will  f all  upon  the  ground.  The  powder  should  be  directly  applied  to  the  parts 
operated  on,  and  with  care  and  precaution  it  may  be  made  to  penétrate  into  the  most  in- 
accesible parts  of  a  plant.  If,  for  instance,  a  plant  has  boen  attacked  by  plant  lice, 
which  are  often  hidden  or  masked  by  thick  f oliage,  it  will  becomo  necessary  to  tura  aside 
this  foliage,  so  as  to  have  the  insects  exposed.  and  the  powdejr  directly  brought  into  con 
tact  with  them.  o  2 
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In  all  cases  these  operations  should  take  place  on  a  warm  day,  the  morning  being  al- 
ways  preferablc.  A  slight  moisture  arising  from  the  morning  dew  will  make  the  powder 
more  easily  adhere  to  the  spots  where  it  is  applicd,  and  maintain  its  properties  long 
enough  to  cause  the  dcath  of  the  inseets.  The  insufflation  should  he  renewed  several 
times  .according  to  the  nature  and  numberof  inseets  to  be  destroyed.  The  first  operation 
cenerally  stupefies  them,  while  at  the  second  or  third  application  they  lose  their  strength, 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  die  sooner  or  later. 

In  order  to  prevent  tho  ravages  of  the  wheat-midge,  the  powder  is  mixed  with  the 
grain  to  be  sown,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  ounces  to  two  or  three  bushels,  which 
will  savo  a  year's  crop. 

For  inseets  in  dwellings  the  insufflation  may  be  perfonned  by  bellows  of  a  smallersize 
thun  those  used  in  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Proper  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  powder  penétrate  to  the  recesses  where  the  inseets  lodge.  Household  furniture  ought 
to  be  scrupulously  searched,  and  bedsteads  and  sofas  sprinkled  in  the  evening.  By  con- 
tinuing  this  for  several  days,  the  premises  will  be  thoroughly  rid  of  inseets. 

For  the  preservation  of  furs,  woollen  garments,  or  patterns,  it  is  necessary,  at  the  ap- 
proach  of  spring,  to  sprinklo  the  articles  abundantly  with  the  powder,  the  object  in  con- 
templation  being,  not  the  destruction  of  the  inseets,  but  the  preventing  their  reappear- 
anco.— From  the  Technolorjist. 


ON  THE  MOLECULE  OF  WATEK. 

BY  WILLIAM  ODMXG,  ESQ.,  M.B.,  F.R.6. 

(Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Jnstitution  of  Great  Britain,  Friday,  May  15,  18G3.) 

Does  the  molecule  of  water  consist  of  a  single  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen 
having  the  relativo  weight  1,  united  with  a  single  combining  proportion  of  oxygen 
having  the  relative  weight  8,  or  does  it  consist  of  two  combining  proportions  of  hydrogen 
having  each  the  relative  weight  1,  united  with  a  single  combining  proportion  of  oxygen 
having  the  relative  weight  1(5?  In  other  words,  ought  the  molecule  of  water  to  bo  re- 
presented  by  the  formula  HO',  in  which  O'  stands  tor  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  or 
by  the  formula  H20",  in  which  O"  stands  for  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen?  The  ques- 
tion  is  entirely  one  of  fact.  If  tho  hydrogen  of  water  is  experimentally  indivisible,  it 
necessarily  constitutes  an  indivisible  proportion,  or  atomic  proportion,  or  so-called  atom. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  experimentally  divisible  into  two  equal  parts,  it  must  consist 
of  at  least  two  atomic  proportions,  or  two  atoms. 

Similar  questions  with  regard  to  the  molecular  formulse  of  other  compounds  have  becn 
decided  with  an  almost  absoluto  unanimity.  Thus  chlorhydric  or  muriatic  acid  gas  con- 
sists of  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  united  with  35-5  parts  by  weight  of  chloriue,  and 
its  molecule  is  represented  by  "the  formula  HCL,  in  which  H  stands  for  a  single  combining 
proportion  of  hydrogen,  and  Cl  for  a  singlo  combining  proportion  of  chlorine,  having 
¿5k  times  the  weight  of  the  single  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen. 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  consists  of  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  united  with 
1 0*3  parts  by  weight  of  phosphorus.  Its  molecule,  however,  is  not  represented  by  the 
formula  HP',  in  which  H  stands  for  a  single  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen  háving 
the  relative  weight  1,  and  P'  for  a  single  combining  proportion  of  phosphorus  having  the 
relativo  weight  10-3 ;  but  by  the  formula  HJP'",  in  which  H.,  stands  for  three  separable 
proportions  of  hydrogen  having  each  the  relative  weight  1,  and  P'"  for  a  single  indivi- 
sible proportion  of  phosphorus  having  the  relative  weight  31. 

Sihcated  hydrogen  gas  consists  of  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  united  with  7  parts 
by  weight  of  silicon.  Its  molecule,  however,  is  not  represented  by  the  formula  HSi',  in 
which  Si'  stands  for  7  parts  of  silicon  ;#or  yet  by  tho  formula  HnSi"\  in  which  Si'" stands 
for  21  parts  of  silicon,  as  the  resemblancc  in  properties  between  silicated  and  phospho- 
retted hydrogen  might  seem  to  require ;  but  by  the  formula  H,,Si"",  in  which  H4  stands 
for  four  separable  proportions  of  hydrogen  having  each  the  relative  weight  1,  while  Si"" 
stands  for  a  single  indivisible  proportion  of  silicon  having  the  relative  weight  28. 

Why  then  do  chemists  represent  chlorhydric  acid,  and  its  prototype  fluorhydric  acid, 
as  each  containing  one  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen ;  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and 
its  prototype  ammonia,  as  each  containing  three  combining  proportions  of  hydrogen ;  and 
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silicated  hydrogen,  and  ite  prototypc  marsh-gas,  as  each  containing  four  combining  pro- 
portions  of  hydrogen  ?  For  al  1  are  agreed  that  in  the  raolccoles  of  fluorhydric  acid  and 
chlorhydric  acid  there  ¡s  one  part  of  hydrogen  united  with  19  parts  of  fluorine,  and  35*5 
parte  of  chlorine  respectively :  that  in  the  molecules  of  ammonia  and  phosphoretted  hy- 
drogen there  are  three  parts  of  hydrogen,  united  with  14  parts  of  nitrogen  and  31  parts 
of  phosphorus  respectively ;  and  that  in  the  molecules  of  marsh-gas  and  silicated  hy- 
drogen there  are  four  parts  of  hydrogen,  united  with  12  parts  of  carbón  and  28  parts  of 
silicon  respectively. 

The  reasons  by  which  chemists  are  indneed  to  be  so  seemingly  inconsequent  are  very 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  recóndito ;  but  the  reason  of  greatest  wcight  and 
most  obvious  character  is  drawn  from  the  phcnomcnaof  substitution  ;  by  which  is  meant 
the  chango  effected  in  the  composition  of  various  bodies,  by  the  abstraction  of  certain  of 
their  constituent  elements,  and  the  introduction  of  certain  other  elemente  or  group- 
ings  in  their  stead.  Thus  we  have  sodiura-alcohol,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  hy- 
drogen of  coinmon  alcohol  is  substituted  by  its  equivalent  of  sodium ;  bromaniline,  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  common  aniline  is  substituted  by  its  equivalent  of 
bromino ;  nitrophenol,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  common  phenol  is  substi- 
tuted by  its  equivalent  of  peróxido  of  nitrogen  ;  and  so  in  very  many  other  instances. 
Now  the  conclusions  deducible  from  the  phenomena  of  substitution,  whethor  elementary 
or  compound,  direct  or  indirect,  obvious  or  latent.  are,  as  will  prescntly  appcar,  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  determining  the  molecular  formulaj  of  compound  bodicF. 

It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  raolecule  of  raarsh-gas  must  contain  four  propor- 
tions  of  hydrogen,  because  we  are  able  to  replace  -J-,  and  ±  of  ite  hydrogen  by  four 
successive  substitution?,  to  produce  a  series  of  bodics  differing  from  one  another  by  a  re- 
gular gradation  of  properties.  Thus  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upou 
inarsh-gas  is  a  compound  in  which  ali  the  hydrogen  of  inarsh-gas  is  replaced  by  its  equi- 
valent of  chlorine ;  so  that  if  wo  consider  the  moler. ule  of  marsh-gas  to  consist  of  one 
combining  proportion  of  hydrogen  united  with  3  parts  by  wcight  of  carbón,  then  the 
molecule  of  ite  chloro-derivative  will  consist  of  one  combining  proportion  of  chlorine 
united  with  3  parte  by  weight  of  carbón  ;  or  if  we  represent  the  molecule  of  marsh-gas 
to  consist  of  four  combining  proportions  of  hydrogen  united  with  12  parts  by  weight  of 
carbón,  then  the  molecule  of  its  chloro-derivative  must  consist  of  four  combining  propor- 
tions of  chlorine  united  with  12  parte  by  weight  of  carbón  ;  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  :— 


C'=  3 


(3)  h  a 

(12)  3HC.  cía 

(C)  HC.  C1C 

(12)  IIC.3C1C' 

(3)  Cl  O» 


C""  =  12  

H4C"  (12) 

Cl  II3C""  (12) 

CloH.,C'"'  (1 

O'AIC""  (1 

Cl.C"  (12) 


Now  exactly  intermedíate  bctvvccn  the  original  hydrido  and  the  final  cbloridc  is  a  body 
which  contains  hydrogen  and  chlorine  in  equivalent  proportions,  and  which  consequently 
cannot  be  represented  with  less  than  G  parte  by  wcight  of  carbón,  and  may  of  course  DO 
represented  with  12  parte ;  while  intermodiato'bctwecn  this  body  and  marsh-gas  on  the 
one  haud,  and  hetwecn  it  and  chlorido  of  carbón  on  the  other,  are  two  additional  com- 
pounds,  the  one  containing  three  combining  proportions  of  hydrogen  and  one  combining 
proportion  of  chlorine,  the  other  containing  three  combining  proportions  of  chlorine 
and  one  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen,  and  both  of  them  consequently  incapable  of 
being  represented  with  less  than  12  parts  by  wcight  of  carbón.  There  are  thus  two  sets 
of  formula»  presented  for  selection ;  the  one  representing  the  above-mentioned  compounds 
with  unequal  quantities  of  carbón  by  the  simplcst  possiblc  individual  formul»,  the  other 
representing  them  with  an  cqual  quantity  of  constituent  carbón  by  the  simplcst  possiblc 
series  of  formula?  ¡  and  a  little  consideration  has  led  chemists  to  tho  unanimous  opinión 
that  the  formula  in  the  second  column  do,  while  those  in  the  first  column  do  not,  express 
the  actual  correlations  of  the  bodies  represented.  For  these  bodies  manifest  in  every  re- 
spect  a  regular  seriation  of  properties,  such  as  neccssarily  would  be  the  case  if  their 
inolecnlcs  differed  from  one  another  only  by  a  gradually  incroasing  substitution  of 
chlorine  for  hydrogen  ;  but  such  as  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  constituent  carbón  of  their 
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respective  moleculcs  varied  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  12,  or  even  of  3  to  G.  Moreover,  by  adopt- 
ing  the  formula  H4C""  for  marsh-gas  we  perccive  at  once  why  in  its  chloro-derivatives 
the  hydrogen  and  chlorinc  should  always  stand  to  ono  another  in  the  relation  of  fourths 
But  if  marsh-gas  is  to  be  represented  by  the  formula  HC,  and  its  chloro-derivatives  re- 
garded  as  compounds  of  HC' with  C1C,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  com- 
pounds of  1HC  with  2  or  5,  or  6  of  C1C,  or  of  2HC'  with  3C1C,  etc.,  in  which  the 
hydrogen  would  stand  to  the  chlorine  in  the  relation  of  a  third,  or  of  two-thirds,  or  of  a 
iifth,  or  of  a  sixth,  etc.  But  with  the  tetrahydric  modcl,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
H,C"",  and  represented  below,  the  successive  displacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  marsh-gas 
in  fourths,  and  in  no  other  proportion,  becomes  perfectly  intelligible,  thus : — 


C1H,C 


CULC 


C1,IIC 


By  the  action'of  chlorine  upon  marsh-ga«?,  there  are  produced  in  succession  monochlo- 
romethene,  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  chlorine ;  then  dichlo- 
romethene,  in  which  two-fourths  of  the  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  chlorine ;  then  tr»chlo- 
romethene  or  chloroform,  in  which  thrcc-fourths  of  the  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  chlo- 
rine ;  and  lastly,  tetrachloromethene,  in  which  all  four-fourths  of  the  hydrogen  are  dis- 
placed by  chlorine.  If,  then,  we  take  one  relative  part  of  hydrogen  as  the  least  indivisible 
proportion  of  hydrogen  that  can  onter  into  a  combination,  it  is  evident  that  the  mole- 
cule  of  marsh-gas  must  contain  four  such  parts,  or  four  combining  proportions,  or,  in 
common  parlancc,  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

The  case  of  ammonia  is  even  more  striking  than  that  of  marsh-gas.  When  we  effect 
the  substitution  of  some  element  or  grouping  for  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia,  the  substi- 
tuted  and  remaining  hydrogen  are  not  related  to  one  another  in  fourths,  as  happens  with 
marsh-gas,  but  always  in  thirds.  When,-  for  instance,  potassium  is  heated  in  ammonia, 
there  is  produced  the  compound  known  as  potassamide,  which  consists  of  one  combining 
proportion  of  potassium,  and  two  combining  proportions  of  hydrogen — one- third  of  potas- 
sium and  two-thirds  of  hydrogen — united  with  fourtecn  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen. 
Again,  when  ammonia  is  acted  on  by  iodine,  there  is  produced  tho  very  explosive  body 
known  as  diniodamide,  which  consists  of  two  combining  proportions  of  iodine  and  one 
combining  proportion  of  hydrogen — two-thirds  of  iodine  and  one-third  of  hydrogen — 
united  with  fourtecn  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen ;  while  if  we  act  upon  ammonia  by 
excess  of  chlorine,  we  obtain  the  highly  dangerous  compound  known  as  trichloramide  or 
chloride  of  nitrogen,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  replaced  by  chlorine.  But 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  trihydric  character  of  ammonia  is  afforded  by  Hof- 
mann's  experimente  on  the  volatile  organic  bases,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  replacing 
one-third,  two-thirds,  and  three-thirds  of  tho  hydrogen  of  ammonia  by  one  and  the 
radíele,  and  by  a  continuation  of  one  and  the  same  process ;  thus 

N'  =  47  N»  =  14. 


(4-7)  HN' 

(14  )  2  HN'.  EtN' 

(14  )  HN'.  2 EtN' 

(4-7)  Et  N' 


H3N'" 


Et  HoNw 
Etj  H"  N'" 
"Et,  N 


(14) 
(14) 
(14) 
(14) 


The  composition  of  ethylamine  and  diethylamino  cannot  possibly  be  expressed  with 
less  than  fourteen  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen,  whilst  that  of  ammonia  and  triethylamine 
might  be  represented  with  one-third  of  that  quantity,  or  with  4*7  parts.  But  all  four 
bodies  present  such  a  marked  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  such  a  regular  gradation 
of  propertics,  as  could  not  be  tho  case  unless  their  respective  moleculcs  were  strictly  com- 
parable in  constitution.  For  instance,  their  boiling-points  and  vapour-densities  increase 
by  a  regular  progression,  according  to  the  regular  increase  in  the  substitution  of  ethyl  for 
hydrogen ;  whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  boüing-point  and  vapour-density  of  a  body  con- 
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taining  but  one  proportion  of  ethyl  and  4*7  parte  of  nitrogon  would  bear  no  relation  of 
series  to  the  boiling-pointe  and  vapour-densities  of  bodies  containing  threc  proporti  ons  of 
conjoint  hydrogen  and  ethyl  nnited  with  fourteen  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen.  More- 
over,  by  adopting  the  trihydric  model  for  ammonia,  corresponding  to  the  formnla  H^"', 
we  perceive  at  once  why  the  replacement  of  its  hydrogen  must  take  place  in  thirds  ;  or, 
ia  other  words,  why  we  cannot  obtain  amraonias  in  which  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  the 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  equivalent  substitution,  but  only  those  in  which  one-third  or 
two-thirds  is  so  replaced ;  thus : — 


H3N"'  EtH2N"'  EtHN'"  Et3N"' 


Again,  ammonias  are  known  to  chemists  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  hydrogen  are  re- 
placed  by  one,  and  the  remaining  third  of  hydrogen  by  some  other  radicle ;  or  in  which 
all  three  thirds  are  replaced  by  three  different  radíeles,  as  instanced  by  diethyl-phenyla- 
mine  EtjPhN'",  and  methyl-ethyl-phenylamine  MeEtPhN'",  for  example. 

Seemg,  then,  that  there  are  bodies,  such  as  marsh-gas  and  silicated  hydrogen,  of  which 
the  hydrogen  is  replaceable  in  fourths  at  fonr  successive  stages,  and  which  are  conse- 
qaently  represented  with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  and  that  there  are  other  bodies,  such 
as  ammonia  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  of  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaceable  in  thirds 
at  three  successive  stages,  and  which  are  consequently  represented  with  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen, — it  is  not  á  priorí  improbable  that  there  may  be  yet  other  bodies,  such  as 
water  and  sulphydric  acid,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaceable  in  halves  at  two  succes- 
sive stages,  and  which  must  consequently  be  represented  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
If  we  act  npon  water  by  excess  of  metallic  sodinm,  for  instance,  we  obtain  the  compound 
known  as  oxide  of  sodium ;  and  accordingly  as  we  represent  the  molecule  of  water  by 
the  formula  HO',  in  which  O'  stands  for  eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  or  by  the  for- 
mula RjO",  in  which  O"  stands  for  sixteen  parte  by  weight  of  oxygen,  so  must  we  repre- 
sent oxide  of  sodium  by  the  formula  NaO',  or  NajO";  thus  :— 

O'  =  8  O"  =  16 


(8)      HO'  EL  O"  (10) 

(10)      HO'.NaO'  Na  II- O"  (10) 

(8)  Na  O'  Na.,  O"  (10) 

But  exactly  intermediate  between  water  and  oxide  of  sodium,  we  have  the  very  definif  e 
compound  known  as  hydrate  of  sodium,  which  consiste  of  one  combining  proportion  of 
sodium  and  one  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen  united  with  sixteen  parts  by  weight 
of  oxygen,  and  which  cannot  be  represented  save  with  sixteen  parte  by  weight  of  oxygen. 
Now,  just  as  the  three  intermediate  bodies  between  marsh-gas  and  chloride  of  carbón 
forcé  us  to  represent  theso  extreme  bodies  with  twelve  parte  of  carbón,  so  that  all  five 
may  appear  as  members  of  one  and  the  same  series ;  just  as  the  two  intermediate  bodies 
between  ammonia  and  triethylamine  forcé  us  to  represent  these  extreme  bodies  with 
fourteen  parte  of  nitrogen,  so  that  all  four  may  appear  as  members  of  one  and  the  same 
series ;  so  must  the  intermediate  body  between  water  and  oxide  of  sodium  forcé  us  to 
represent  these  extreme  bodies  with  sixteen  parte  of  oxygen,  so  that  all  three  may  appear 
as  members  of  one  and  the  same  series.  If  marsh-gas  and  chloride  of  carbón  must  be 
represented  by  formulse  similar  to  thoso  of  their  intermediate  bodies,  and  consequently 
with  four  atonif  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  respectively ;  if  ammonia  and  triethylamine 
must  be  represeated  by  formulse  analogous  to  those  of  their  intermedíate  bodies,  and  con- 
sequently with  ;hree  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  of  ethyl  respectively ;  then  water  and  oxido 
of  sodium  must  be  represented  by  formulas  analogous  to  that  of  their  intermediate  body, 
and  consequently  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  of  sodium  respectively.  In  the  inter- 
medíate carbon-bodies,  the  remaining  and  replaced  hydrogen  forni  fourths  of  the  wholo  ; 
in  the  intermedate  nitrogen  bodies,  the  remaining  and  replaced  hydrogen  form  thirds  of 
the  whole ;  while  in  the  intermediate  oxygen  compound,  the  remaining  and  replaced 
hydrogen  form  kalves  of  the  whole.   Henee  if  the  molecule  of  marsh-gas  is  to  be  repre- 
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scnted  by  a  tetrahydric  model,  and  that  of  ammonia  by  a  trihydric  model,  then  the  molc- 
culc  of  water  rnust  be  rcprcsented  by  a  dihydric  model ;  thus 

11,0"  NaHO"  Na.,0» 

CP 

When  water  is  acted  upon  by  a  metallic  sodium,  one  equivalcnt  of  sodiura  cxpels  one 
¿quivalent  of  hydrogen,  to  form  the  well-defined  body  hydrate  of  sodium,  and  the  action 
proceeds  no  further.  Bnt  when  melted  hydrate  of  sodium,  at  a  tempcrature  approacbing 
that  of  redness,  is  acted  upon  by  metallic  sodium,  a  second  cquivalent  of  sodium  turns  out 
a  second  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  to  produce  oxide  of  sodiura.  This  replacement  of  the 
hydrogen  of  water  by  sodium  at  two  successive  stages, — the  first  stage  of  replacement 
taking  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the  second  stago  at  a  dull  red-heat, — is  even 
better  defined  than  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  by  ethyl  at  three  succes- 
sive stages,  and  then  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  marsh-gas  by  chlorine  at  four 
successive  stages. 

But  the  formation  of  ether  from  water  by  Williamson's  process,  affords  a  still  closer 
rcsemblance  to  Hofmann's  formation  of  triethylamine  from  ammonia.  Water,  ILjO",  when 
acted  upon  by  potassium,  yields  hydrate  of  potassium,  or  potassic  water,  KHO".  Hydrate 
of  potassium  acted  upon  by  iodide  of  ethyl  yields  alcohol,  or  ethylated  water,  EtHO". 
Alcohol  acted  upon  by  potassium  yields  potassium-alcohol,  or  ethylated  potassic  water, 
EtXO".  Potassium-alcohol  acted  on  by  iodide  of  methyl  yields  the  first  mixed  ether,  or 
methylatcd  ethyl- water,  EtMeO" ;  and  when  acted  upon  by  iodide  of  ethyl  yields  common 
ether,  or  ethylated  ethyl-water,  Et,0".  None  of  the  intermedíate  bodies  can  be  repre- 
sented save  with  sixteen  parts  of  oxygen,  and  henee  the  terminal  bodies  being  members 
of  the  same  seríes,  must  be  also  represented  with  sixteen  parts  of  oxvgen.  The  intímate 
relations  and  analogies  of  ethylated  methyl- water,  EtMeO",  and  dietnylated  water,  Et,0", 
as  regards  modes  of  formation,  modes  of  decomposition,  boiling-point,  vapour-density,  etc., 
will  not  allow  the  molecule  of  the  mixed  ether  to  be  represented  with  sixteen  parts,  and 
that  of  the  common  ether  with  only  eight  parts  of  oxygen ;  any  more  than  the  relations 
and  analogies  of  ethyl-methyl-phenylaraine,  EtMePhÑ'",  and  triethylamine,  E^N'",  will 
allow  the  molecule  of  the  former  compound  to  be  represented  with  fourteen  parts,  and 
that  of  the  latter  with  only  4*7  parts  of  nitrogen. 

With  regard  to  chlorhydric  acid,  there  is  no  intermedíate  stage  in  the  replacement  of  its 
hydrogen ;  the  substitution  taking  place  at  once  or  not  at  all.  We  have,  for  instance, 
chloride  of  hydrogen,  HC1,  chloride  of  ethyl,  EtCl,  andchloride  of  sodium,  NaCl,  but  no 
intermedíate  bodies ;  whence  the  representaron  of  chlorhydric  acid  by  the  simple  mou- 
hydric  model,  thus :— 

IIC1  NaQ 
UM 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  chcmical  parallel,  there  is  one  very  remarkable 
physical  relation  subsisting  between  marsh-gas,  ammonia,  water,  and  chlorhydric  acid, 
namely,  that  all  four  molecules  oceupy  the  same  bulk.  Two  cubic  fect,  for  instance,  of 
chlorhydric  acid-gas,  HC1,  yield  one  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  and  one  cubic  foot  of  chlorine. 
Two  cubic  feet  of  steam,  H.,0,  yield  two  cubic  fect  of  hydrogen  and  one  cubic  foot  of 
oxygen.  Two  cubic  feet  of  ammonia,  Ü..N,  yield  three  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  and  one 
cubic  foot  of  nitrogen  ¡  while  two  cobic  fect  of  marsh-gas,  H4C,  yield  four  cubic  feet  of 
hydrogen  and  a  quantity  of  carbón  of  which  the  gaseous  volume  has  not  been  and  cannot 
be  ascertained.  With  equal  volumes  of  all  four  gases,  the  marsh-gas  contaras  four  times 
as  much,  the  ammonia  three  times  as  mucb,  and  the  steam  twice  as  nmch  hydrogen  as 
the  chlorhydric  acid. 

Many  other  arguments  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  molecular  weight  of  water  is 
eighteen,  corresponding  to  the  formula  11,0",  and  not  nine,  correspondirg  to  the  formula 
IIO'.  Thus  water  is  concerned  as  the  agent  or  product  of  somo  chcmical  reaction  more 
frequently  than  any  other  body  with  which  chemists  are  acquainted ;  hat  in  no  well-de- 
fined reaction  do  we  ever  find  the  reacting  or  resulting  water  expressiHe  by  nine  parts, 
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or  thrce  times  niño  parts,  or  five  times  niño  parts,  etc.,  but  in  overy  case  by  eighteen 
parts,  or  some  múltiple  of  eighteen  parts,  as  instanced  in  the  following  examples,  which 
migbt  be  iucreased  indcfinitcly  :— 

Formation  of  Nitro-benzol 
C6HC        +      HN03      =    C6H-(NO.)    +      IJX"   or  2HO 

Decomposition  of  Zinc-ethyl. 
2C2H6        +      ZníL02    =    Zn(C2H5)...    +     2HX"   or  4HC 

Formation  of  Hydro-bcnzamide, 
SC7IIcO      +      2H3N      =    C2lUuK2       +     3HX"   or  6HC 

Decomposition  of  Pcntachloride  of  Phosphorm. 
HaPO,      +       5HC1       ss    FC15  +     4H.X"   or  8110* 

Again,  in  the  great  majority  of  dircct  compounds  which  water  forms  with  other 
bodies,  the  combining  water  necessarily  constitutes  18  parts,  or  some  múltiple  of  18 
parts ;  and  when  two  or  more  bodies  differ  from  one  another  by  the  quantities  of  water 
they  respectively  contain,  the  differential  quantity  always  amounts  to  18  parts  or  some 
múltiplo  of  18  parts,  thus  :— 

C10Hlfi  Turpcntine. 
C10H16  .    ÍLO   or   C^H^O  Monhydrate. 
C10H1c.2H:0   or   Offija  Dihydrate. 
C10H,6  .  3HX   or   CwUJd.A  Tnhydrate. 

CNH         Prussic  Acid. 
CNII  .    HoO   or  CNH.,0  Formamide. 
CNH  .  2H¡0   or   CNEÍ-O,     Fórmate  of  Ammonia. 

Several  chcmists,  during  what  may  be  termed  the  transitional  stage  of  their  views, 
were  accustomed  to  represent  the  molecule  of  water  by  the  formula  HX'«,  in  which  O' 
stands  for  8  parts  of  oxygen,  instead  of  by  the  formula  II^O",  in  which  O"  stands 
for  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen.  But  the  use  of  this  formula  really  showcd  an 
imperfect  appreciation  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  abandonment  of  the  simpler 
formula  110'  was  based ;  for  if  the  molecule  of  water  is  to  be  represented  with  two 
proportions  of  hydrogen,  because  its  hydrogen  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  invertendo 
it  must  be  represented  with  but  one  proportion  of  oxygen,  because  its  oxygen  is 
indivisible.  Now  that  the  oxygen  of  water  is  indivisible  is  acknowlcdged  alike  by  those 
who  use  the  formula  HX)''  and  those  who  use,  or  rather  used,  the  formula  H^O1» ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  the  representation  of  the  oxygen  of  water  by  the  expression  0'3  is 
quite  unwarrantable,  for  the  conception  of  two  inseparable  proportions  of  oxygen  havfng 
each  the  valué  8,  amounts  after  all  to  that  of  a  single  indivisible  proportion  of  oxygen 
having  the  valué  16. 

That  the  oxygen  not  only  of  water  but  of  all  other  well-defincd  oxygenated  molecules 
always  amounts  to  16  parts,  or  some  múltiple  of  16  parts,  is  abundantly  evident.  For 
the  composition  alone  of  the  great  majority  of  oxygenated  bodies,  prevenís  them  from 
being  represented  save  with  16  or  some  múltiple  of  16  parts  of  oxygen,  just  as  the  com- 
position of  chloroform  prevents  its  being  represented  save  with  12  parts  of  carbón  ;  and 
as  the  composition  of  ethy lamine  prevents  its  being  represented  save  with  14  parts  of 
nitrogen.  With  regard  to  the  rcmaining  oxygenated  Dodies,  their  mere  composition 
would  allow  them  to  be  represonted  with  only  8  or  some  odd  múltiple  of  8  parte  of 
oxygen,  but  their  scveral  relations  tq  other  bodies  belonging  to  the  more  numerous  class 
prevents  them  from  being  represented  with  so  small  a  quantity ;  just  as  the  relation  of 
tricthylaniine  to  ethylamine  and  diethylaraine  prevents  it  from  being  represented  with 
less  than  14  parts  of  nitrogen,  though  from  its  mere  composition  it  might  be  represonted 
with  only  4  7  parts  of  nitrogen. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  when  two  or  more  bodies  differ  in  composition  from  one 
another  by  the  proportions  of  oxygen  they  respectively  contain,  that  difference  always 
amounts  to  16  parts  or  some  múltiple  of  16  parts,  as  shown  in  the  following  series:— 
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HC1 

HClC,, 

Hci(y¡ 

HC10'fl 
HC10' 


C4KH,O'J0 


Ha 

HCIO" 
HCIO". 
HCIO''', 
HC10"4 

C4KH,0"4 
C4KH.O"5 
C4KH¡0''fi 


Chlorhydric  acid. 
Hypochlorous  acid. 
Chlorous  acid. 
Chloric  acid. 
Perchloric  acid. 

Acid  succinate. 
Acid  malate. 
Acid  tartrate. 


Throughout  there  is  no  dilferenco  of  8  parts  of  oxygen,  or  of  any  odd  múltiple  of  8 
parts  of  oxygen,  betwcen  the  successive  compounds. 

It  follows  also  that  whenever  oxygen,  with  or  without  some  other  element,  is  added 
to  or  taken  from  a  compound,  the  oxygen  so  added  or  eliminated  nrast  always  be  repre- 
scnted  by  1G,  or  some  múltiple  of  ltí  parts,  as  instanced  in  the  following  decompositions, 
reprcscnting  the  liberation  of  oxygen  from  nitrate,  permanganate,  and  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium  respectively . — 


KN03  = 


+    O"    or  O'. 


2II.SO.,    -f    KMm04    =    2HoO    -f    KMm(S04).    +    O",   or  0'4 
KC103  =  KC1         "    -f-    0"¡   or  0'6 

Let  the  decompositions  be  expressed  how  they  may,  the  oxygen  displaced  cannot  ap- 
pear  as  8  parts,  or  any  odd  múltiple  of  8  parts ;  and  so  in  hundreds  of  other  instances. 

The  representation  of  the  molecule  of  water  by  the  formula  H,0  was  proposed  by 
Gay-Lussac,  advocated  by  Berzelius,  and  employed  by  Davy  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Its  revival  is  due  to  Gerhardt,  who  in  conjunction  with  Laurent  made  it  the  basis  of  a 
consistent  systein  of  chemistry,  since  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  development  by  the 
labours  of  many  distinguished  chemists,  including  more  especially  Professor  Wüliamson, 
who  first  introduced  it  into  this  country  and  supported  it  by  a  series  of  most  masterly 
researches. 

In  accordance  with  this  system,  four  well-defined  classes  of  primary  hydrides  are  re- 
cognized,  the  leading  member  of  each  of  which  constitutes  the  type  or  niodel  to  which 
an  infinite  variety  of  compounds  are  referable  as  regards  both  their  composition  and  be- 
haviour;  thus:— 


Monhydrides. 
HF 
HC1 


HI 


Dihydrides. 

h;s 

h;so 

h;t 


Trihydrides. 

ELP 

BJia 

H3Sb 


Tetrahydrides. 
H4C 
H.Si 


Formulated  as  above,  all  these  hydrides  oceupy  tho  samo  volume,  and  their  respective 
vapour-densities  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen  as  unity  are  the  halves  of  their  atomic 
weights. 


METHYLATED  RUM. 

The  following  Act  was  passed  last  Session  in  order  that  rum,  when  methylated  under 
the  conditions  specified,  might  be  used  as  a  desiccant  for  paint  in  place  of  spirit  of 
turpentine : — 

Cap.  CU. — A?í  Act  to  Reduce  tiie  Düty  on  Rum  in  Certain  Cases. 

Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  years  of  her  Mujosty's 
reign,  chapter  thirty-eight,  spirit  of  wine  is  allowed  to  be  methylated  duty-free,  and  it 
is  expedient  to  allow  foreign  and  colonial  rum  to  be  also  methylated  on  payment  of  the 
reduced  duty  hereinafter  mentioned :  be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Ma- 
jesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows : — 

1.  It  shall  be  lawfnl  for  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  permit  and  authorize  any 
licensed  rectifier  of  spirits,  or  any  person  who  shall  be  duly  licensed  under  the  said  re- 
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cited  Act,  to  make  or  mix  methylated  spirits,  to  mix  in  tho  Customs  warehouse,  and 
undcr  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  tho  said  Commissioners  shall  direct,  foreign  or 
colonial  rum  of  not  less  degree  of  strength  than  twenty  per  cent  over  proof,  and  in  a 
quantity  not  less  at  one  time  than  the  contents  of  tho  whole  cask  in  which  the  same 
snall  have  been  imported,  with  not  less  than  one-ninth  of  its  bu I  k  measure  of  wood- 
naphtha  or  methyhc  alcohol,  or  with  such  other  article  or  substance  as  in  tho  said  re- 
cited Act  is  raentioned ;  and  thereupon  such  mixture  shall  be  allowed,  chargeable  only 
with  tho  reduccd  or  differential  duty  hereinafter  mentioned,  for  use  for  such  purposes 
and  in  such  manner  as  is  allowed  by  the  said  recited  Act,  or  any  Act  amending  the 
same,  with  regard  to  methylated  spirit:  provided  that  no  such  rum  shall  be  so  mixed 
as  aforesaid  until  payment  shall  have  been  made  to  the  said  Commissioners  of  Customs 
of  the  difference  between  the  duty  of  Customs  chargeable  on  the  importation  of  such 
foreign  and  colonial  rum  respectively  and  the  duty  of  Excise  chargeable  on  spirits  dis- 
tilled  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  All  wood-naphtha  or  methylic  alcohol,  or  other  such  article  or  substance  as  afore- 
said, to  be  mixed  with  such  rum,  shall  be  provided  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  for  and  at  the  expense  of  the  person  proposing  to  make  such  mixture,  and  the 
said  mixture  shall  be  denominated  methylated  spirit,  and  shall  be  removed,  under  the 
certifícate  of  the  proper  officer  of  Customs,  to  some  approved  store  belonging  to  a  rec* 
tifier  of  spirits  or  to  a  licensed  maker  of  methylated  spirit. 

3.  All  the  powers,  provisions,  clauses,  regulations,  forfeitures,  pains,  and  penalties 
contained  in  the  said  recited  Act  and  in  the  Act  passed  in  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty- 
fifth  years  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  chapter  ninety-one,  in  relation  to  methylated  spirit, 
shall  be  applied  and  put  in  forcé  with  respect  to  all  spirits  mixed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

4.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  export  any  mothylatcd  spirit  mixed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  of  the  said  first-recited  Act,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  or  Inland  Revenue  shall  respectively  make  in  that  behalf. 


NOTE  ON  PODOPÜYLLIN. 

BY  JOHN  M.  MAISCH. 

Tho  resin  of  mandrake,  as  it  is  met  with  in  commerce,  is  very  variable  in  appearance  : 
its  composition  varíes  in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  its  preparation. 

Prof.  F.  F.  Mayer  mentions  in  his  paper,  publishcd  on  page  97  of  the  present  volume, 
that  podophyllum  contains  berberina.*  I  can  corrobórate  this  statcment,  having  pre- 
pared  it  from  the  mother-liquor,  from  which  the  resin  is  subsided. 

Whon  the  alcoholic  tincture  is  evarjorated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  poured  with 
continual  agitation  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  the  sediment  af ter  drying  will  be 
found  of  a  hght-brown  colour,  and  to  contain  the  above  alkaloid,  which  may  be  removed 
by  repeated  washings  with  hot  water,  during  which  process,  however,  the  preparation 
darkens  considerably.  If  the  syrupv  residuo  is  precipitated  by  hot  water,  the  resin  will 
sepárate  and  fuse  at  once  into  a  dark-brown  cake,  which  is  almost  free  of  berberina,  a 
sinall  portion  dissolved  in  the  mother-liquor  being  mechanically  enclosed  by  it. 

The  mother-liquor  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  from  it  the  berberina  may  be  obtaíned  by 
concentrating  it  and  precipitating  muríate  of  berberina  by  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid. 
The  mother-liquor  from  this  precipitaron  is  still  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  due  pro- 
bably  to  some  colouring  matter  of  an  acid  nature.  The  muríate  of  berberina  may  be 
purified  in  the  usual  manner  by  dissolving  in  alcohol. 

The  resin  separating  from  hot  water,  settles  pretty  rapidly,  but  from  cold  water  it  sub- 
«ides  with  difficulty,  because,  most  likely,  of  the  slow  separation  of  the  native  salt  of 
berberina ;  but  if  muriatic  acid  be  added  to  a  certain  extent,  the  liquor  becomes  clear  in 
a  short  time,  since  the  salts  of  this  vegetable  alkali  are  insoluble  in  mineral  acids. 
Resin  of  podophyllum  prepared  in  this  way  is  of  a  palé  greenish-brown  colour. 

It  is  obvious  then  from  these  statements  that  the  so-called  podophyllin  may,  according 
to  tho  mode  of  its  preparation,  contain  no  alkaloid,  a  small  portion  of  the  native  salt,  or 
a  larger  proportion  of  muríate  of  berberina,  and  that  its  action  upon  the  animal  economy 
must  be  modified  at  least  to  a  certain  extent. 


*  See  also  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  iv.  p.  517. 
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I  am  not  awaro  of  any  physiological  oxperiments  institnted  with  berberina  or  any  oí 
its  chemical  combinations.  But  somo  of  the  drugs  in  which  it  occurs  are  still  highly 
prizcd  as  tonics,  and  are  regarded  as  possessing  special  action  upon  the  liver ;  this  is, 
among  others,  the  case  with  the  bark  of  berberís  and  with  calumba.  Podophyllum  has 
long  been  regarded  as  a  vegetable  substitute,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  calomel ;  and  the 
question  arises,  whether  the  puré  resin  has  any  action  at  all  upon  the  liver,  or  whether 
it  is  merely  cathartic,  being  directed  to  that  organ  only  when  combined  with  berberina  ? 
This  is  a  subject  requiring  investigaron  by  the  physiologist ;  but,  to  be  of  any  valué, 
the  experiments  ought  to  be  conducted  with  the  puré  principies,  and  not  with  a  mixture 
of  known  and  unknown  constituents,  even  if  this  was  commonly  called,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Eclectics,  by  a  ñame  rightfully  beloaging  to  a  puré  chemical  principie. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  resin  of  podophyllum,  by  precipitation  with  water,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  muríate  of  berberina  may  afterwards  be  obtaincd,  and  this  salt 
should  be  collcctéd,  because  it  undoubtedly  possesses  some  therapeutic  valué.  It  will  be 
rcmembered  that  muríate  of  berberina  is  identical  with  the  so- called  hydrastine  of  the 
Eclectics.— Amer.  Journ.  of  Pharm.,  J«/y,  18G3. 


CORTEX  MUSENJ3. 

This  bark  was  forraerly  known  in  commerce  as  Cortex  Brayera  anthelminticoz,  under 
the  belief  that  it  was  that  of  the  tree  the  flowers  of  which  are  known  as  Koosso.  The 
source  of  this  bark  has  long  remained  in  doubt,  and  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained» 
a  tree,  was  placed  in  the  Order  of  Leguminosas,  until  Buckner,  Hochstetter,  and  Steudel 
provcd  it  to  be  the  llottlera  Schimptri  (Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbiaceoz,  sect.  Ooíonete),  a 
largo  tree  of  AbyBsinia.  Tho  bark  of  this  tree,  mixed  with  koosso,  is  employed  in  that 
couutry  for  the  treatment  of  tape-worm.  Musena  bark,  as  it  occurs  in  commerce,  is  in 
quills  of  several  inches  in  length,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  width,  the  outer  surface  very 
unevcn,  rough,  and  fissured,  the  epidermis  of  a  brown  colour,  underneath  which  there  is 
a  very  thin  greenish  cellular  coat  overlying  a  comparatively  thick  periderm  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour  and  hard  granular  structure,  and  beneath  this  the  liber  of  a  very  tough 
and  long  fibrated  tissue.  It  possesses  no  odour ;  the  periderm  has  little  taste,  while  the 
liber  possesses  a  peculiar  sweetish  nauseating  one,  and  causes  an  acrid,  long-continuing 
sensation  in  the  fauces.  C.  Thiel,  who  has  lately  examined  this  drug,  found  as  the 
active  ingredient,  a  non-crystallizable  substance  of  a  very  acrid  taste,  having  many  pro- 
perties  in  common  with  saponin,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  a  greater  solubility  in 
alcohol.  Besides  this,  the  Musena  bark  contains  a  fatty  wax-like  substance,  a  yellowish 
colouring  matter,  extractive,  and  a  bitter  principie.  It  y  ields  5£  per  cent,  of  ashes,  consist- 
ing  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  phosphoric, 
carbonic,  and  a  largo  quantity  of  sibcic  acid.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  thcra- 
peutical  action  of  the  drug.  Girtler,  of  Vienna,  has  prepared  an  alcoholic  extract,  which 
is  now  being  tried  by  the  profession.— iVewes  Jahrb.  f.  Pilarín.,  bd.  xviii.,  Janua?^,18G3, 
p.  374,  and  Amer.  Journ.  Pharm. 


THE  BITTER  PRINCIPLE  OF  GENTIAN. 

Chemists  have  long  failed  to  discovcr  or  isolate  the  body  to  which  gentian  owes  its 
purcly  bitter  taste,  though  there  has  been  eliminated  an  acid  principie,  gentianic  acid. 
Ludwig  and  Kromeyer  have  at  last  obtained  it  from  an  alcoholic  extract  of  the  fresh 
root  of  gentian  (/uíea),  the  watery  solution  of  which  transferred  its  bitterness  to  animal 
charcoal  by  two  successive  treatments.  The  charcoal  was  extracted  with  alcohol,  the 
tincture  evaporated,  the  residuo  freed  from  precipitable  matter  by  means  of  oxide  of  lead, 
and  after  removal  of  the  latter  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evaporated  to  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup ;  the  latter  precipitated  the  principie  by  agitation  with  ether.  This  geniio- 
picrin  is  crystallizable,  is  rcadily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  but  not  in  ether,  neutral, 
and  not  precipitated  either  by  tannin  or  subacetate  of  lead.  It  is  a  glucósido,  for  contact 
with  mineral  acids,  as  wcll  as  oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  splits  it  into  fcrmentablc  sugar  and 
a  brownish,  yellow,  amorphous  body,  gentiogemn.  The  formula  C^H^O^  for  gentio- 
picrin  requires— 
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Carbón   51-948  per  cent. 

Hydr*ogen    G-494 

Oxygen    41-558. 

—Amer.  Drug.  Cir.t  firom  Sitzungsber.  Wkn.  Akademie,  Id.  xlv\,  Jan.  18C2,  tn  Chem. 
CentralMatt,  Í8G3. 


PHARMACY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Pharmaecutical  Association  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  lately  received  the 
official  recognition  of  the  Argentino  Government,  «and  has  been  established  on 
an  enlarged  basis  under  the  title  of  Sociedad  de  Farmacia  Nacional  Arjcnüna 
(National  Argentine  Society  of  Pharmacy).  It  has  also  petitioned  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  forraation  of  a  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  ap- 
pointed  a  coramittee  to  consider  the  best  raeans  of  ensuring  the  success  of  such 
an  institution.  The  following  are  the  bases  upon  which  the  Society  declares 
that  it  has  been  founded : 

To  encourage  a  spirit  of  association  among  pharinaceutists  in  the  Argen- 
tine Nation  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  confraternity  and  harmony  bc- 
tween  them. 

To  establiah  relations  with  those  of  other  countries  in  order  to  promotc 
conjointly  the  elevation,  and  moral  and  material  advancement  of  pharmacy. 

The  Society  further  pledges  itself  to  estabhsh  a  Benevolent  Fund  for  the 
pecuniary  assistance  of  such  of  its  members  as  may  be  overtaken  by  misfortune ; 
to  promote  the  founding  of  a  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Pharmacopceia ;  also  to  maintain  the  official  journal  of  the  Society,  with 
the  endeavour  that  it  should  be  worthy  of  its  object  and  conduce  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science. 

This  journal  which  bsars  the  title  of  Revista  Farmacéutica  (;  Pharmaceutical 
Ileview')  is  in  the  Spanish  lauguage,  and  published  quartcrly  at  Buenos  Ayres ; 
it  has  just  complcted  its  fourth  volume,  the  last  number  containing  an  arausing 
notice  of  the  statc  of  pharmacy  in  England.  D.  II. 


ON  TIIE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  ROSA  GALLICA. 

DY  M.  FILHOL» 

The  author  published  last  year  a  work  relativc  to  the  colouring  matter  of  flovvers,  ín 
which  the  oceurrence  of  quercitria  was  noted.*  In  again  examining  the  flowers  of  the  red 
rose,  he  has  ascertained  that  their  astringent  property  ought  to  be  nttributed  in  great 
degree  to  the  quercitrin,  and  that  but  traces  of  truo  tannin  can  be  found.  When  the 
petáis,  coarsely  powdered,  are  exhausted  with  ether,  a  yellow  tiucture  is  obtained,  the 
Üowers  retainmg  their  beautiful  red  colour.  The  ethereal  tincture  by  evaporation  yields 
a  soft  greenish-yellow  extract.  Boiling  water  dissolves  a  part  of  this,  forming  a  yellow 
solution,  whilst  a  greenish  fatty  matter  is  left.  This  solution  gives  a  deep  bottle-green 
precipítate,  with  persalts  of  iron.  It  is  coloured  bright  yellow  by  alkalics,  and  gives 
with  lead  salts,  lakes  of  an  intense  yellow  colour  ;  and  lastly,  when  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness,  it  leaves  a  dry  residue,  which  assumes  a  lively  yellow  tint  when  moistened  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Quercitrin  may  be  isolated  from  the  lead  precipitate.  Roso 
leaves  contain  also  a  large  portion  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  (20  per  cent.),  soine  cyanin, 
and  gallic  acid. — Répert.  de  Pharmaciey  May,  18G3,  and  Amer.  Jount.  Pharmacy. 


*  Pha?:n.  Journ.  sccond  series,  rol  ir.  p.  133. 
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Deaths  (rom  Carbonic  Acid  Gas. — On  Wednesday,  March  25tb,  a  lad  named 
Dowey,  eniployed  at  the  Lion  Brewery,  Southsca,  mounted  a  forty-barrel  vat,  aiid 
while  looking  throngh  tho  manhole  in  the  cover  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  into  the  vat 
among  a  quantity  of  partially  wet  hops,  whon  he  soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  effects  of  the 
gas.  The  engineer  of  the  brewery,  hearing  what  had  occurred,  descended  the  vat  by 
nieans  of  a  rope-ladder,  and  he  also  becanie  senseless.  Another  man,  although  cau- 
tioncd  not  do  so,  vcntured  into  the  vat,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the  others.  The  vat 
was  then  broken  open,  and  the  bodies  taken  out  to  await  an  inquest. 

On  Friday,  August  21st,  an  inquest  was  held  at  the  Five  Bells,  Bromley,  on  George 
Briggs,  aged  fifty-two  ycars.  Deceased  was  in  the  employ  of  Currie  and  Co.,  distillers. 
He  wcnt  down  through  a  "  man-hole  "  into  a  hugc  vat,  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up 
the  waste  liquor  and  solids  which  were  at  the  bottom.  He  tested,  by  mcans  of  a  lighted 
candle,  for  foul  gas,  but  f ound  none.  No  sooncr  had  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder, 
however,  than  he  exclaimed,  "  There  is  gas  here ;"  and  before  assistance  could  be  got 
lie  fell  backwards,  dead.  Dr.  Gilí  said  the  deceased  must  either  have  tested  for  carbonic 
gas  vcry  carelcssly,  or  else  the  disturbance  of  the  liquor  upon  his  deficending  must  have 
caused  the  gas  to  rise  and  overeóme  him.  Tho  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental 
suffocation  by  carbonic  acid  gas,"  and  recommended  that  some  means  should  be  devised 
for  the  better  ventilation  of  the  vats  in  future. 

Allcged  Poisoning  by  Arsenic. — A  verdict  of  wilful  murder  has  been  returned 
by  a  coroner's  jury  against  Lydia  Williams,  of  Fishguard,  Pcmbrokeshire,  who  is  sus- 
pected  of  having  killed  her  husband  by  the  administration  of  arsenic.  The  deceased  was 
taken  ill  on  April  12th  and  died  May  24th,  and  the  symptoms  described  by  witnesses 
resembled  those  of  an  irritant  poison.  An  analysis  was  made  by  Professor  W.  Herapath, 
of  Bristol,  who  failed  to  discover  arsenic ;  he  was,  however,  of  opinión  that  "  the  state 
and  appearance  of  the  various  parts  exbibited  all  the  secondary  effects  of  arsenic"  Mr. 
Herapath  also  stated  that  "  cvery  poison  has  an  inflammatory  tint  peculiar  to  itself. 
Phosphorus  produces  a  bright  scarlet,  arsenic  a  deep  red,  oxalic  acid  another,  and  mer- 
cury  another."  The  prisoner  was  tried  before  Barón  Wilde,  when  evidence  corrobora- 
tive  of  the  above  was  given.  Mr.  Herapath  stated  that,  although  he  had  failed  to  discover 
any  poison  in  the  viscera  of  the  deceased,  he  had  received  some  powders  from  Superinten- 
dent  Jones,  in  which  he  had  found  twenty-soven  grains  of  arsenic  in  sixty-three  of  vege- 
table meal.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  that,  invariably  after  taking  the  food  prepared  by 
the  prisoner,  violent  sickness  was  produced ;  and  this  was  not  the  case  when  the  íood  was 
prepared  by  the  sister  of  the  deceased.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty  "  of  the 
intcnt,  but  not  of  the  murder ;  and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  Ufe. 

Poisoning  by  "  Chloroformic  Anodyne."— A  case  of  poisoning  by  a  new 
rcmedy,  called  "  chloroformic  auodyne,"  is  given  by  Dr.  Harley  in  tne  4  Lancet '  of  July 
4th.  The  paticnt  had  given  to  her,  by  niistake  for  a  black  draught,  six  drachms  of  the 
anodyne.  She  immediately  felt  sick,  and  voinited,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  she 
had  taken  the  medicine  stupor  supervened,  and  on  the  arrival  of  medical  aid  she  was 
found  perfectly  insensible,  the  pupils  contracted,  the  face  livid,  and  the  breathing  ster- 
torous.  The  stomach-pump  was  applied,  and  the  remainder  of  the  poison  ejected — about 
two  hours  after  it  had  been  swallowed.  As  the  surface  of  the  body  was  beginning  to 
feel  cold,  artificial  respiration  was  resorted  to,  and  a  pint  of  hot  coffee,  contaioing  three 
drachms  of  spirit  of  nitric  ether,  was  injected  into  the  stoniach.  The  pulse  then  becamo 
perceptible  atthewrists,andthe  artificial  respiration  wasdiscontinued,and  aconstantstream 
of  cold  water  was  applied  to  the  head  with  great  benefit,  as  the  pulse  immediately  got 
quicker  and  stronger.  The  above  treatment  was  continued  for  about  two  hours,  when  the 
patient  was  able  to  reply  to  questions ;  but  she  remained  more  or  less  under  the  influenco 
of  the  drug  for  fif  ty-four  hours.  The  chief  ingredients  of  the  *  chloroformic  anodyne  '  are 
said  to  be  a  strong  solution  of  opium,  some  chlorof orm,  and  a  few  drops  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Accidental  Poisoning  by  Laudanum. — On  Tuesday,  September  lst,  au  ad- 
journed  inquest  was  held  at  Moxley,  ncar  Wolverhampton,  before  Mr.  Hooper,  coroner, 
on  the  body  of  John  Albert  Vann,  aged  six  years.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  previous  Tuesday,  the  child  complained  of  pain  in  tho  bowcls,  and  his 
sister  was  sent  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Woolley,  a  druggist,  for  a  pennyworth  of  tincture  of 
rhubarb.   The  medicine,  about  a  teaspoonful,  was  administered,'  aud  the  child  put  to 
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bed.   About  two  hours  afterwards  the  mother  heard  a  moaning  noise,  and  upon  going 
upstairs  f  ound  the  child  insensible,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed.   In  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  be  complained  of  giddiness,  and  said,  "It  is  what  tbe  man  sentthat  has  made  me 
so.   I  shall  die ;  and  if  I  do,  you  hang  that  man."   Mr.  Woolley  was  sent  for,  who  pre- 
scribed  an  einetic,  and  said  the  vomiting  was  to  be  kept  up ;  the  child  to  be  prevented 
from  continuing  asleep.   The  emetic  acted,  but  the  product  was  tlirown  away.  The 
child  grew  worse,  and  on  the  following  morning  Mr.  Larkin,  a  surgeon,  was  sent  for, 
who  applied  the  stomach-pump,  bt\t  death  took  place  in  a  few  minutes.   A  post-mortem 
exainination  was  made  by  Mr.  Latham,  who  found  large  quantities  of  blood  in  the 
organs  of  the  brain,  and  the  blood  generally  in  a  very  fluid  state.   The  stomach  was 
empty,  and  no  trace  of  poison  was  found  in  it ;  he  was,  however,  of  opinión  that  death 
had  resulted  from  some  narcotic  poison.   The  child  who  had  been  sent  for  the  tincture  of 
rhubarb  pointed  out  the  bottle  from  which  she  had  been  served.   This  bottle  proved  to 
be  the  one  in  which  laudanum  was  kept.   After  the  deliberation  of  the  jury,  the  coroner, 
in  addressing  Mr.  Woolley,  said  that  the  jury  had  found  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  no  direct  evidencc  to  show  the  cause  of  the  deceased's  death.   Both  the  jury  and 
himself  felt  that  the  medical  evidence  had  to  some  extent  failed.   But  there  was  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  or  in  his  own  mind,  that  this  child  had  dicd  from  having 
had  poison  administered  to  him  that  had  been  sold  by  him  for  tincture  of  rhubarb.  Had 
the  vomit  been  preserved,  there  would  have  been  no  legal  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
jury,  and  then  he  would  have  occupied  a  difforent  position ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
been  thrown  away,  and  the  medical  evidence  had  in  consequence  not  been  of  sufficient 
strength  to  justify  a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  a  legal  doubt  had  been  occasioned,  and, 
acting  upon  his  instructions,  the  jury  liad  given  him  the  benefit.   He  had,  however,  to 
caution  him  in  their  ñames,  and  to  remark  upon  the  very  serious  consequences  which 
might  result  from  a  repetition  of  such  conduct.    In  the  event  of  another  accident 
happening  through  Mr.  Woolley's  dispensing,  this  case  would  be  remembered.   He  was 
sorry  to  fínd,  from  inquines  he  had  made,  that  it  was  not  the  fírst  time  he  had  sold  poi- 
son by  mistake.   He  should  like  the  public  to  know  clearly  and  distinctly  that  the  poison 
had  been  sold  by  him  in  mistake,  and  he  trusted  that  the  censure  he  was  then  called 
upon  to  administer  would  exercise  a  salutary  influence.   Mr.  Woolley,  who  is  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  has  been  an  articled  apprentice  to  a  surgeon,  was  much 
affected  by  the  reprimand  of  the  coroner. 

Poisouing:  by  Prussic  Acid. — An  adjourned  inquest  was  held  at  Coventry  on 
Thursday,  September  3rd,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Cárter,  coroner  for  part  of  the  northern  divi- 
sión of  Warwickshire,  at  the  village  of  Fillongley,  near  Coventry,  on  the  bodies  of  Wil- 
liam  Henry  and  Julia  Dalby,  husband  and  wife,  who  were  suspected  of  having  died  from 
the  effects  of  poison.  The  deceased  man  was  a  miller,  and  son  of  a  farmer  living  near 
Hinckley,  in  Leicestershire ;  the  woman,  who  was  only  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
was  the  daughter  of  labouring  people  residing  at  Fillongley.  They  were  married  in 
February  last,  since  which  pcriod  they  are  believed  to  have  lived  very  happily  together. 
On  Monday,  the  24th  August,  the  wife  was  found  dcad.  In  consequence  of  the  sud- 
denness  of  her  death,  an  inquest  was  hled  on  the  body  and  adjourned,  to  euablc  a 

Ímt-mortem  examination  to  be  made.  On  Monday,  the  31st,  the  husband  exhibited  re- 
uctance  to  go  to  his  work  as  usual.  He  went  upstairs  and  lay  down  on  the  bed.  A 
few  minutes  afterwards  his  mother-in-law  saw  him  place  a  bottle  on  a  box  by  the  bed- 
side,  and  immediately  fall  back  as  though  in  a  fit.  He  dicd  almost  instantly.  The 
bottle  placed  on  the  box  was  labelled  "  Poison — prussic  acid."  A  letter  in  the  hand- 
writing  of  Dalby  was  found  after  his  death,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  wife  had  takcn 
poison  of  her  own  accord,  but  with  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  follow 
her  exaniple.  At  the  adjourned  inquest  Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  public  analyst  for  the  borough 
of  Birmingham,  stated  that  he  had  made  an  examination  of  the  intestinos  of  the  de- 
ceased woman,  and  had  found  prussic  acid  prcsent  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  cause  death. 
It  was  further  shown  that  during  the  last  lew  weeks  the  husband  had  got  the  carricr 
between  Bedworth  and  Arley  to  purchase  for  him  severa!  quantities  of  prussic  acid, 
representing  that  he  wanted  it  for  the  horses.  No  evidence  affording  a  clue  to  any  mo- 
tive for  the  crime  was  forthcoming.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  the  caso  of  Julia 
Dalby  of  "  Wilful  Murder  "  against  the  husband,  W.  H.  Dalby  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  they  gave  a  verdict  of  felo  de  se. 

Suicide  by  Prussic  Acid.— An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Sheffield,  respecting  the 
death  of  a  woman  named  Squires,  who  died  in  childbirth,  in  consequence  of  the  improper 
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treatment  she  received  from  a  druggist  and  accoucheur  naracd  Harvey  Oakes.  The 
drcad  of  the  pendiug  inquest  affected  Oakes  so  much  that  he  drank  a  large  quantity  of 
prussic  acid.  Tn  his  room  was  found  a  lettcr  signed  Harvey  Oakes,  te  the  purport  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  imputación  about  to  be  sworn  against  him,  and  that  it  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  The  jury  rcturned  a  verdict  to  the  eflcct  that  the  woman  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  improper  treatment  by  Oakes,  and  Charlton,  the  raidwif  c,  and  that  Oakes 
committed  suicide  during  temporary  insanity. 


DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  THEODOR  W.  C.  MARTIUS. 

We  have  to  announce  with  regret  the  death  of  this  amiable  and  well-known  man  of 
sciencs,  which  took  place,  after  a  long  and  suffering  illness,  on  the  15th  September.  Dr. 
Marti  us  held  for  many  years  the  Professorship  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmacognosy  in  the 
University  of  Erlangen  ;  he  was  a  Knight  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle, 
and  member  of  many  scientiflc  societies,  including  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  to  whosc  Museum  and  Journal  he  frequently  contributed. 


TO  COKKESPONDENTS. 

G.  W.  P.  (Manchestcr). — Crimson  Marking  Ink  may  be  raade  as  follows  :  — 


R,  Nitrate  of  Silver  Jj 
Carbonate  of  Soda  (crystals)  51SS 

Tartaric  Acid  3¡j 

Liquor  Ammonia?  (*882)  ti.  £ij 

Carmine  gr.  v] 

Whitc  Sugar  |vj 

Powdered  Gum  Arabic  3X 

Distilled  Water  q.s. 


Dissolve  the  Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Carbonate  of  Soda  separately  in  distilled  water ;  mix 
the  solutions ;  collect  and  wash  the  precipítate  on  a  filtcr ;  introduce  the  washed  pre- 
cipítate, still  moist,  into  a  Wedgwood  mortar,  and  add  to  it  the  Tartaric  Acid,  rubbing 
thcm  together  until  effcrvescence  has  ceased ;  dissolve  the  carmine  in  the  Liquor  Am- 
monise,  and  add  it  to  the  Tartrate  of  Silver,  then  mix  in.the  White  Sugar  and  Powdered 
Gum,  and  add  as  much  distilled  water,  if  required,  as  will  make  fl.  ^vj  of  the  mixture. 

Chemicus  (Bury  St.  Edmund's). — A  solution  of  bisulphate  of  lime  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  foul  beer-casks  may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  of  the  solution  to 
one  gallón  of  water.  This  should  be  put  into  the  cask,  which  is  then  shaken,  so  that 
the  solution  may  come  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  interior.  This  should  be  re- 
peated  several  times,  and  the  cask  then  rinsed  with  water. 

T.  S.  K.  (Rochester),  and  C.  K.  (Havcrhill). — Poisoned  Grain  Bill.  It  will  be  secn, 
on  reference  to  our  number  for  August,  page  4G,  that  this  Bill  has  passed,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  it  would  come  into  operation  from  the  date  of  the  Act,  July  28,  18G3.  The 
provisions  of  the  Act  will  be  found  at  page  81. 

J.  B.  (Brighton). — No.   The  certifícate  of  cxamination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
would  be  available  in  obtaining  a  situation  under  Government. 
B.  W.  (Torpoint).—  Tincture  of  Sumbul.   Vol.  xv.,  page  508. 

"  A  Commencing  M.P.S." — Furniture  Cream.  Pearlash,  2  oz. ;  soft-soap,  4  oz. ;  bees'- 
wax,  1  Ib. ;  water,  1  gallón.  Boil  until  the  whole  is  united  and  forms  a  creamy  liquid 
when  cold.  (Cooley.) 

Mynsicht's  Elixir  of  Vitriol. — We  have  received  several  Communications  on  this  sub~ 
ject,  which  will  claim  attention  in  our  next  number. 

A  Correspondent  Anti-Oppression")  and  "  A  Registercd  Ajtprentice"  are  thankcd 
for  their  Communications. 

R.  A.P.S.  (Sheffield).— Fownes's  'Manual  of  Chemistry '  and  Bentley's  'Manual  of 
Botany,'  price  12s.  Gd.   

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associatee  respeeting  the  transmission  of  tho 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Bremridge,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C.  . 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Messrs.  CiiuncniLL,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.   Other  Communications  to  the  Editora,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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THE  BRITISH  PHABMAOBÜTICAL  CONFERENCIA 

In  a  former  nuinber  of  this  Journal,  at  page  58  of  the  present  volurae,  we 
published  an  address,  signed  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  some  others,  inviting  their  pharmaceutical  brethren 
to  join  thera  at  a  Conference  to  be  held  atNewcastle-on-Tyneat  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  there.    The  Conference  has  raet,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings  were  fully  reported  in  our  last  number;  but  as  the  reasons  which 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  this  new  Association  have  not  yet  been  very  fully 
discussed,  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  the  subject  here.  The 
proposition  for  the  formation  of  this  Conference  originated  with  provincial 
members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  designed  to 
meet  what  was  felt  to  be  a  provincial  want.    Wheu  Lord  Bacon  said,  u  Every 
man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession,  from  the  which  as  men  do  of  course  seek  to 
receive  countenance  and  profít,  so  ought  they  to  endeavour  of  thomselves,  by  way 
of  amends  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereto,"  he  certainly  did  not  limit  the 
application  of  the  axiom  to  residente  in  the  metrópolis.    The  opportunity  of 
meeting  for  scientific  purposes  and  for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  feelings  is  no 
less  desirable  among  provincial  pharmaceutists  than  it  is  among  those  who  reside 
in  London.    Means  are  provided  for  having  sueh  meetings  in  London,  aud  in 
some  of  the  largor  provincial  towns,  but  there  has  hitherto  b?cn  felt  to  be  a 
want  of  suitable  opportunities  for  bringing  into  active  operation  the  latent  or 
cultivated  talents  of  men  who  have  made  pharmacy  their  study  and  their 
profession,  but  who,  from  their  isolated  popitions  in  the  provinces,  are  deprived 
of  the  stimulating  influence  of  scientific  association  with  men  of  their  own 
calling.    These  men  cannot  come,  or  do  not  come,  to  London  to  joiu  in  the  in- 
vestigation  and  discussion  of  subjeets  affecting  the  intereste  of  pharmacy.  They 
feel  sbut  out  from  communion  of  thought  with  their  fellows,  and  lose  the  in- 
terest  they  would  otherwise  experience  in  the  progress  of  scientific  inquiry. 

It  is  not  raerely  with  reference  to  pharmacy  that  the  prejudicial  influence  of 
provincial  isolation  has  thus  been  felt.  Similar  effeets  have  been  experienced  in 
other  departments  of  science,  and  it  was  with  the  view  of  affbrding  a  remedy 
upon  a  broad  scale  for  such  effeets  that  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
nient  of  Science  was  instituted.  Other  associations  have  also  been  formed  upon  a 
similar  basis.  Thus  the  meetings  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  are  held  from  ycar 
toyear  in  different  parte  of  the  country,  like  those  of  the  British  Association.  So 
in  like  manner  the  British  Medical  Association,  the  British  Arehaeological  As- 
sociation, and  other  associations,  meet  in  the  provinces  with  the  view  of  stimu- 
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ating  to  work,  and  of  bringing  out  for  the  bcnefit  of  others  the  resulta  of  tbe 
investigations,  of  mcn  who  would  otherwise  sink  into  a  state  of  inactivity. 

If  good  lias  resulted,  and  still  continúes  to  result,  from  the  operations  of  these 
different  bodies,  it  may  equally  be  expected  to  attend  the  cfforts  of  tbe  British 
Pharrnaceutical  Couference.  In  fact,  the  objects  of  the  Conference  are  such  that 
all  must  agree  in  desiring  to  see  them  efficiently  carried  out.  The  constitution 
of  the  Conference  expreeses  its  objects  in  general  terms,  and  they  may  be  stated 
to  be,  the  promotion  of  friendly  intercourse,  the  systematic  arrangement  of  sub- 
jects  ior  investigation,  the  discouragement  of  adulteration,  and  the  unión  of 
existing  assoc¡ation8  and  societies  for  the  carrying  out  of  these  purposes.  The 
rules  do  not  fetter  the  future  action  of  the  Society  by  ueedless  restrictions,  and 
those  who  framed  them  evidently  had  more  faith  in  the  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing  of  future  meetings  than  in  the  power  of  red  tape  to  direct  their  course. 

With  reference  to  two  of  the  proposed  objects  of  the  Conference,  a  few  remarks 
may  be  offered.  The  suggestion  of  subjects  for  investigation,  and  the  allotment 
of  such  subjects  to  individuáis  who  may  be  willing  to  undertake  them,  appears 
t3  be  copied  from  the  plan  adoptcd  by  the  American  Pharrnaceutical  Association, 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  several  useful  contributions.  Souiething  of  a  similar  sort  has  also 
been  previously  attempted  in  this  country.  So  long  ago  as  1845,  the  Pharrna- 
ceutical Society,  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Pereira,  appointed  a  Scien tifie  Cora- 
mittee  for  the  promotion  of  pharmacological  knowledge,  and  it  formed  part  of 
the  objects  of  that  Committee  to  suggest  subjects  for  investigation  and  to  induce 
competent  investigators  to  undertake  them.  The  great  and  principal  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  the  work  at  that  time  was  the  intcrlerence  of  trade  interests,  and 
the  suspicions  and  jealousies  which  speedily  aróse  from  this  cause.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  new  Association  will  not  be  rendered  inoperative  by  similar  in- 
fluences.  We  feel  assured  that  much  discretion  and  judgment  will  be  exercised 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  ñor  do  we  doubt  that  there  will  be  much  occasion 
for  them. 

The  subject  of  adulteration  is  one  which  the  Conference  propose  to  deal  with, 
and  this  algo  is  a  subject  the  f ull  and  candid  investigation  of  which  is  beset  with 
Borne  difficalties.  The  word  adulteration  has  become  a  sort  of  bugbear,  from  the 
adulterated  truth  promulga ted  by  some  who  set  up  as  teachers  upon  the  subject. 
We  are  sure  that  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Committee  on  Adulterations  are 
as  much  awarc  as  we  can  be  that  their  task  involves  especially  the  exercise  of 
much  tact  and  judgment.  A  roving  commission  put  into  forcé  against  a  num- 
ber  of  rctailers,  and  a  report  rendered  piqurnt  by  the  publication  of  ñames,  is 
not  what  is  required,  and,  we  believe,  is  not  what  is  intended.  On  the  other  batid, 
we  have  from  time  to  time  published  what  may  be  termed  illustrations  of 
British  Pharmacy  in  counection  with  the  question  of  purity,  and  are  well  aware 
that  there  is  still  scope  for  further  illustrations  in  that  direction. 

Of  work  to  be  done  there  will  be  no  lack,  of  workers  to  carry  out  what  is 
proposed  it  may  be  hoped  there  will  be  an  ampie  supply,  of  advocates  for  the 
cause  there  are  so  many  that  the  exceptions  must  be  few,  yet  among  those  who 
approve  of  the  objects  there  may  be  some,  as  we  believe  there  are,  who  entertain 
doubts  with  referente  to  the  meansadopted  for  carrying  those  objects  into  cffect. 

Members  of  the  Pharrnaceutical  Society  can  hardly  fail  to  approve  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Conference,  for  they  are  quite  congenial  with  tbe  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  Society,  and  have  always  formed  leading  features  of  the  proceedings  at 
our  pharrnaceutical  meetings.  Indeed,  the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  consist- 
ing  alniost  cntirely  of  members  of  the  Pharrnaceutical  Society,  are  practically 
provincial  pharrnaceutical  meetings  under  another  ñame.  It  may  be  thought 
by  some  that  there  were  alrcady  suftícient  means  for  carrying  out  the  objects 
of  the  Conference  without  the  institution  of  a  new  Society.    Why,  it  may  be 
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asked,  should  the  members  of  our  Society  créate  a  new  institution  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  doing  work  which  rightly  belongs  to  the  Society  to  which  they  are 
already  attached?    Is  it  that  there  aro  too  many  workmen  in  this  field,  too' 
iuany  contributing  to  the  scientific  meetings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
or  that  there  is  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society  or  the  arrange- 
mente  connected  with  the  meetings  that  does  not  accord  with  the  nature  of 
the  work  to  be  done?    Certainly  there  is  one  part  of  the  presen t  arrange- 
ments  for  the  pharmaceutical  meetings  of  the  Society  that  would  be  directly 
opposed  to  a  leading  object  of  the  Couference,  and  that  is  the  arrangement 
for  always  holding  the  meetings  in  Loiidon.    This,  however,  could  easily  be 
altered ;  and  as  there  are  always  two  or  three  months  in  the  year  during  which 
there  are  no  meetings  held  in  London,  it  would  be  easy  during  that  time  to  ad- 
journ  the  meetings  to  the  provinces.    We  believe  this  question  has  been  consi- 
dered  by  the  Conference  or  its  promoters;  and  as  the  decisión  has  been  adverse  to 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  we  have  no  doubt  good  and  sufficient  arguraents 
have  been  advanced  in  justification  of  the  plan  that  has  been  decided  upon,  and 
we  trust  that  any  fears  of  an  influence  resultiug  from  this  plan  that  may  mili- 
tate  against  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  pharmaceutical  meetings  will  prove 
entirely  groundless. 


TRANSACTIONS 
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AT  A  MEETING-  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  October  7M,  1863, 

Present — Messrs.  Bird,  Deane,  George  Edwards,  J.  B.  Edwards,  Evans,  Haselden,  Hills, 
Meggeson,  Morson,  Proctor,  Reynolds,  Savago,  Squire,  and  Waugh,— the  following  wero 
elected 


Thomas  Kcrfoot   Manciiester. 

Thomas  Howse  Flooks  Sherborxe. 

Joseph  Dulley   WoLVERnAMTTOx. 

The  following,  having  paid  their  arrears  and  their  subscriptions  for  the  current  year, 
wcre  also  restored  to  Membership : — 

Samuel  Parr  Nottixgham. 

Hcnry  Monro   Newcastle-on-Tvxe. 

Samuel  Maskery   Liverpool. 

William  Croley  Edinburgh. 

A  communication  was  rcceived  from  the  Registrar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physician?, 
to  the  effect  that  certificates  of  attendanco  on  the  courses  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 
Botany,  and  Materia  Medica,  delivered  by  Professors  Red  wood  and  Bentley,  and  certificates 
of  attcndance  on  the  Course  of  Praetical  Chemistry  in  the  Labofatory  of  the  Society, 
will  be  received  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  study  of  these  subjects  by  Candidates  for  the 
College  licence. 

Examination  Prizes. — Minor. 

Resolved — u  To  award,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  books  to 
the  valué  of  Two  Pounds  to  the  Candidate  who,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  has  passed  tho 
best  examination  in  the  Translation  of  Prescriptions,  Praetical  Dispensing,  and  Phar- 
macy." 
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Major. 

Resolved — "  That  Candidates  who,  in  the  opinión  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  exhibit 
*a  proficiency  in  the  several  subjects  embraced  in  this  examination,  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  honours ;  and  that  the  Candidate  of  this  class,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  has 
passed  the  best  examination  in  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  and  Chemistry,  receive  the 
rereira  Medal." 

Resolved, — "  That  whereas,  dnring  the  three  years  in  which  the  Jacob  Bell  Memo» 
rial  ScuoLARSinPS  have  been  open  for  competition,  no  candidate  has  ever  appeared  for 
the  Sénior  Scholarship,  and  the  benefit  of  one-half  of  the  endowment  is  thus  lost  to  the 
Society,  the  Council  shall  have  power,  under  such  circumstances,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
Sénior  or  Júnior  Scholarship,  from  other  reasons,  not  being  awarded,  to  grant  tico  in  one 
class  if  more  than  one  candidate  applying  therein  be  reported  worthy  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners." 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  THE  BENEVOLEN'T  FfJND 
since  the  last  announcement : — 

Bretón,  Walter,  Brighton            £0  10  G  |  Kent,  Thomas,  22G,  Blackfriars 

Christopher,  William,  Crickhowell  0    5  0  ¡     Road  £0  10  G 

Ilarris,  VV.  H.,  Northarapton  ...    0  10  C    Parkes,  John  C,  Woolwich   0  10  0 

Hollier,  Elliott  Dudley  ...   0  10  G    Picnot,  Charles,  Strood    110 

Farrow,  William,  Woburn             0    5  0  Rea,  Edward,  115,  Wardour  St.    1    1  0 

Morton.  Heñir,  Ramsgato    0   5  0    Smith,  John,  Southampton          0  10  G 


MAJOR  EXAMINATION,  21*/  Octobcr,  18G3. 

Gowland,  William   Snnderland. 

Heathoru.  William  Maidstone. 

Ilopgood,  Richard  Cooper  Cbipping  Norton. 

Olivier,  Jacques  León  Mauritius. 


MINOR  EXAMINATION. 


•  Chapman,  Charles  William   London. 

Cooper,  Albert  Yeovil. 

Gowland,  George  Robert   Sunderlantl. 

Haddock,  George  John   Norwich 

Rowe,  Robert   Yeovil. 


REGISTEBED  APPRENTICES. 

KAMBt  RESIDING  WITil.  ADDRESS. 

Akchurst,  Arthur  Frederick   Mr.  Savagc  Brighton. 

Barry,  Hcnry   Messrs.  Ritson  &  Sons. .  Sunderland^ 

Hall,  Alfred  Richard   Mr.  Lawrence  Kensington. 

Ham,  William  Mr.  Houghton  Oxford. 

Hickman,  Frederick  Mr.  Dowman   Southampton 

Holmes.  Walter  Murtón  Mr.  Mohun  Ramsgate. 

líinch,  Edward  Mr.  Kinch   Henley-on-Thames. 

Lindsay,  Wulter  Vickress   Mr.  Williams   Horsham. 

Miles,  Frederick  George   Mr.  Mount   Canterbmy. 

Stephens,  John  James  Mr.  Longstaff  Hereford. 

Wilrnot,  Benjamín   Mr.  Cottingham  Lincoln. 
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PHARMACEÜTICAL  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  Ocíober  7th,  1863. 

Mil.  T.  H.  IIILLS,  VICE- PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAUl. 

The  following 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 

were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  given  to  the  respective  donors 
thereof  :— 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Linneean  Society. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Jnstitulion. 

Th-e  Proceedings  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgieal  Society. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  For  1857,  58,  59, 
60,  62. 

Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1862. 
Bttlleiin  de  la  Société  Botanique  de  France. 
Bullelin  de  la  Société  Chimique  de  París. 

Reglamento  de  la  Sociedad  de  Farmacia  Nacional  Arjeniina.  From  the  respective 
Soeieties. 

The  A  merícan  Journal  of  Phannacy. 

The  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

The  Chemical  News. 

The  Dental  Review. 

The  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

TIte  Journal  ofthe  Chemical  Society  of  Londoa. 

The  Photographic  Journal. 

The  Educational  Times. 

Revista  Farmacéutica)  publicada  por  la  Sociedad  de  Farmacia  Nacional  Arjeniina. 

The  Technologist. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Veterinarían.    From  the  respective  Editors. 

The  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.    Vol.  I.    By  Henry  Watts,  B.A.,  F.C.S., 
Notes  on  the  Silk-producing  Insects  of  India  and  'the  adjacent  Countríes.    By  Frc- 
deric  Moore. 

Statistical  Talles  of  Palients  ttnder  Trealment  itt  the  Wards  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  during  1862.    By  Dr.  G.  X.  Edwards. 

Commentar  tur  Preussischen  Pharmacopoe.    Part  I.    Ton  Dr.  Friedrieh  Mohr. 
On  Colour  Blindness.    By  Jabez  Hogg.    From  the  respective  Authors. 
Specimcns  of  Scinde  and  Candeish  Opium  in  Cakes. 
Specünen  of  Chinese  Investment  Opium  iu  Ball. 
Bark  of  Echiies  antidy senté  rica. 

Bark  of  Alstonia  scholaris.    From  Dr.  Forbes  Watson. 

Specimeu  of  Hashish  from  Constantinople.    From  Mr.  Peter  Squirc. 

A  Human  Calculus  weighing  Jiij  gr.xxx. 

Caat  of  a  Human  Calculus  found  in  the  pelvis  of  a  Román  skeleton,  exhumed  from 
an  aucient  barrow  at  Litlington,  Cambridgeshire.    From  Mr.  A.  Deek. 
Specimen  of  Roccella.    1'  rom  Dr.  Waring. 

Dried  specimen  of  Andropogon  which  yields  the  Lemon  Grass  Oil  of  Travnncorc. 
From  Dr.  Waring. 

Fruits  of  Cttrus  Bergamia.    From  Messrs.  Piesse  and  Lubin. 


The  Vice-President  said,  that  in  the  nnavoidable  absence  of  the  President, 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  preside.  He  regretted  the  President  was  not  here 
on  this  occasion,  but  in  his  ñame  he  gave  them  áll  a  hearty  welcome.    He  had 
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the  pleasing  duty  this  evening  of  diatributing  the  medals  and  certificates  of  ho- 
nour  awarded  by  the  Couucil  to  the  studeuts  of  the  past  session,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  what  would  be  stated  in  reference  to  these  awards  would  be  most  gratifying 
to  the  meeting.  He  then  called  upou  the  Profesaors  to  announce  the  resulta  of 
the  exaininationa. 


CHEMISTRY  AND  PIIARMACY. 

Professor  Redwood  said  he  had  been  so  long  acciistomed  to  appear  there  from 
year  to  year,  and  so  uniformly  to  mako  the  same  statement,  that  he  feared  it 
might  be  thought  that  it  was  a  mere  stereotyped  address.  It  was  not  so,  how- 
ever  ;  and  he  could  only  explain  why  it  thus  appeared,  on  the  ground  that  he 
dealt  more  with  facts  than  with  complimente,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  be  pleased 
when  he  found  the  facta  on  these  occasions  were  uniformly  the  same.  He  found 
at  the  end  of  every  session  that  there  was  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  industry, 
zeal,  and  attention  displayed  by  the  pupila ;  it  was  true  that  he  had  to  make 
this  statement  year  after  year,  but  still  the  satisfaction  resulting  from  it  was 
none  the  less.  If  any  drawback  existed  at  all,  it  did  not  respect  quality,  but 
quantity.  The  Professora  would  feel  much  greater  satisfaction,  and  would  go 
through  their  duties  much  more  agreeably,  if  they  had  larger  nurabers  to  lecture 
to.  During  the  last  session  he  had  had  a  most  attentive  and  zealous  claas ;  eight 
atudenta  competed  in  the  prize  examination,  and  he  could  say  of  them  all  that 
they  manifested  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  ;  but  there  were 
two  especially,  and  he  said  it  without  disparagement  to  the  othere,  who  had 
entirely  outstripped  the  rest,  and  almost  put  them  out  of  court, — gentlemen  -who 
were  able  to  answer  the  questions  given  almost  as  the  Professor  himself  would 
have  done.  When  he  stated  that  he  took  800  marks  as  representing  the  highest 
valué  of  the  answers,  and  that  one  obtained  no  less  than  765,  it  would  be  at  once 
seen  that  the  highest  credit  was  due  to  him.  The  second  of  these  candidates 
gained  710  marks.  Without  disparagement  to  the  othcr  competitors,  it  waa 
most  desirable  to  distinguish  these  two,  for  they  stood  far  in  advance  ;  and  the 
result  might  serve  to  indicate  to  those  who  pro  pose  to  compete  in  these  exami- 
nations, that  they  must  prepare  themselves  as  much  as  possible.  It  waa  not 
proposed  to  give  certificates  unless  they  carne  up  to  a  certain  standard.  He 
would  say,  in  conclusión,  that  in  awarding  the  valuea  to  the  varioua  answers,  he 
possessed  no  knowledgo  whatever  of  the  competitors. 

The  questions  and  awards  were  aa  follows : — 

1.  Give  the  eqnivaients  in  weights  of  the  metrical  system  for  the  following : — 

£  grain  emetic  turtar  ]0  grains  Dover's  powder 

1  grain  calomel  1  drachm  sulphate  of  potash 

4  grains  antimonial  powder  1  onnee  Epsom  salts 

2.  A  piece  of  metal  («),  weighed  in  air  in  the  usual  manner,  weighs  210  grains ;  sus- 

pended from  one  end  of  a  balance  and  immersed  in  water,  it  weighs  180  grains ; 
íminersed  in  like  manner  in  a  liquid  (.r),  it  weighs  183  grains.  What  are  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  metal  («)  and  the  liquid  (x)  ? 

3.  How  is  the  lutent  heat  of  water  determined,  and  what  are  the  latent  heats  of  water 

and  of  steam,  the  latter  at  212°  Fahr.  and  312°  Fahr.  respectively  ? 

4.  Describe  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  of  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of 

soda. 

5.  Give  the  formulte  representing  the  composition  of  cane-sugar,  grape-sugar,  and  man- 

nite.  Describe  the  relative  sweetening  powcrs  of  cane-sugar  and  grape-sugar, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  respectively  soluble  in  cold  water. 

G.  Explain  the  processes  of  the  London  Pharmacopccia  for  the  preparation  of  diluted 
hydrocyanic  acid.  potassio-turtrate  of  iron,  and  solution  of  chlorinated  soda. 

7.  What.  are  the  impurities  likely  to  be  present  in  Glauber's  salt,  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  sult  of  tartar.  as  met  with  in  commerce ;  and  how  would  you  detect  such  im- 
purities ? 
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8.  Give  the  formula  representing  the  composition  of  nitreras  etber.  Describe  the  best 
method  of  producing  the  ether,  the  reactions  which  oceur  in  its  production,  its 
properties,  and  the  changos  to  which  it  is  subject. 

Medal  Michael  Carteighe. 

Certifícate  of  Honour  ...Charles  Umney. 


BOTANY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Professor  Bejítley  said  that  his  duty,  like  that  of  his  colleague,  was  a  most 
gratifying  one  on  the  present  occasion,  as  he  had,  as  in  past  years,  when  called 
upon  to  announce  the  results  of  the  examination,  to  speak  in  very  high  terms  of 
the  scveral  competitors  for  the  prizes,  and  of  the  conduct  and  diligence  of  his 
class  generally.  He  was  quite  satisfied ;  indeed,  froin  long  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  many  institutious,  he  must  add  that  in  none  of  them  had  he  found 
more  zealous,  better  conducted,  and  attentive  students  than  in  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical  Society.  He  agreed  with  Dr.  Redwood  in  reference  to  the  numbers  attend- 
ing  the  lectures.  fie  would  much  prefer  lecturing  to  two  or  three  hundred 
than  to  forty  or  fifty  students  ;  but  when  he  compared  the  last  session  with  the 
one  preceding,  he  found  no  small  increase  iu  numbers,  and  he  tbought  the  fact 
of  between  sixty  and  seventy  students  coming  forward  voluntarily  during  that 
period  to  attend  lectures  was  a  most  gratifying  and  eneouraging  one,  and 
angured  well  for  the  future.  With  regard  to  the  last  session,  Professor  Bentley 
felt  bound  to  speak  of  the  uniforni  good  conduct  of  the  students,  both  at  the 
lectures  in  Bloomsbury  Square  an  1  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  This  fact 
was  a  most  gratifying  one  to  him,  as  he  felt  sure  it  must  be  also  to  the  Council. 
Keither  at  the  Pharmaccutical  Society  ñor  at  the  Botanic  Gardens  had  the  stu- 
dents committed  to  his  charge  ever  abused  the  trust  reposed  in  them  ;  and  al- 
though  he  could  not  speak  from  so  long  an  experience  as  Dr.  Redwood,  yet  ho 
could  affirm  that  during  the  fifteen  years  he  had  been  connected  with  the  school, 
he  had  uever  had  to  malee  any  complaint  of  importance  against  them.  Professor 
Bentley  then  announced  that  Mr.  Michael  Cartcighe  was  the  first  in  order  of 
merit  at  the  Prize  Examination.  Of  this  geutleman  he  could  truly  say  that  he 
was  an  ornament  to  his  teachers  and  to  the  school  in  which  he  was  educated, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  distinguish  himself  in  his  future  career.  The 
Valué  of  his  answers  at  the  written  examination  was  at  least  equal  to  that  he 
had  ever  met  with  in  any  institution,  and  in  the  viva  voce  examination  he  had 
taken  the  highest  valué  allotted  to  the  answers.  The  Council  had  thereforo 
awarded  him  the  medal,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  earned  it 
honestly,  and  fully  merited  the  distinction.  Of  Messrs.  Watts  and  Umney,  the 
two  next  in  order  of  merit,  he  could  also  speak  in  high  térras.  He  trusted  that 
students  of  such  merit  would  always  compete  in  these  examinations.  The  an- 
swers of  both  were  most  creditable,  and  there  was  but  litile  difference  in 
the  valué  attached  to  them,  although  Mr.  Watts  had  slightly  the  advantage. 
Much  credit  was  also  due  to  Mr.  Phillips,  who  had  obtained  a  certifícate  of  merit. 
Profesor  Bentley  concluded  by  saying  that  he  coiucided  with  Dr.  Redwood  on 
the  necessity  of  instituting  a  high  standard,  which  must  be  reached  before  prizes 
or  certificates  could  be  awarded. 

The  questions  for  the  written  examination  were  as  follows : — 

1.  Describe  the  structure,  form,  and  size  of  Starch  Gramiles ;  and  show  how  West  Indian 

arrow-root  or  Marauta  starch  may  be  distinguished  from  sago-meal  and  potato- 
starch. 

2.  Describo  briefly  the  internal  structure  of  the  Wood  of  a  Dicotyledonous  stem. 

3.  Define  the  following:— Hair,  Prickle,  Spine,  Rhizome,  Corni,  Bulb,  Panirle,  Capitu- 

lum,  Umbel,  Thalamus,  Receptacle,  and  Legume. 

4.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  changes  which  the  Sap  undergoes  in  the  leaves  and  other 
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green  parts ;  and  show  the  practical  applications  which  arise  froni  a  knowledge  of 
Such  changes. 

5.  Enumérate  the  utiicinal  plants  of  the  Order  Compositce.  Describe  the  botanical  cha- 
racters  of  the  flowers  of  Anthemis  nobilis;  and  state  how  they  may  be  distin- 
gui^hed  from  thuse  of  Matricaria  Chamonalla  and  Matricaria  Parthenium. 

ii.  Wl  at  ure  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Monkshood  and  Horseradish  roots?  Give 
the  botanical  ñames  of  the  plants  which  yield  them,  the  Natural  Orders  to  which 
they  respectively  belong,  and  state  their  properties  and  the  sources  of  their  ac- 
tivity. 

7.  Detcribe  the  physical  characteristics  of  annulated^  slrialed,  and  undulated  Ipecacu- 

anhas ;  mention  their  botanical  and  geographical  sources,  and  to  what  alkaloid  or 
other  substances  their  medicinal  properties  are  due. 

8.  Give  the  essential  characters  of  the  following  Natural  Orders,  and  enumérate  the  offi- 

cinal  plants  which  they  respectively  contain : — Ranunculáceas,  Papaveráceas,  Rosa- 
ceae,  Cucurbitáceas,  Scrophulariacea?,  Euphorbiaceas,  Liliáceas,  and  Graminaceas. 

VIVA  VOCE  EXAMINATION. 

Bcsides  the  above  questions,  the  following  plants  werc  submitted  to  the  several 
competitors,  who  were  required  to  ñame  them,  to  state  the  natural  orders  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged,  to  mention  their  medical  and  econoruic  pro- 
perties, and  to  describe  any  peculiarity  they  might  present  worthy  of  notice  : — 

Aconitum  ferox — Actasa  6picata — Althasa  officinalis — Epilobium  angustifolium — Ec- 
baliutn  officinarum — Chairophylluni  temulum — Coriandrum  sativum — Centranthus  ru- 
ber — Tanacetum  vulgare — Authemis  nobilis — Matricaria  Chainomilla — Origanum  vul- 
gare— Lavandula  vera—  Marrubium  vulgare— Gentiana  asclepiadea— Solanum  nigrum — 
Hyoscyamus  niger — Symphytum  omeinale — Polygonum  Bistorta — Fagopyrum  esculen- 
tum — Mercurialis  annua — Veratruin  nigrum — Criuum  capense— Funkia  o  va  ta, 

The  medal  and  certificates  were  awarded  as  follows : — 

Medal  Michael  Carteighe. 

Certificates  of  HoxouB...John  Watt». 

„  Charles  Umney. 

Cebtificate  of  Merit  Jonathan  Phillips. 


PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Dr.  ATTFIKLD  said,  that  although  he  could  not  speak  from  many  years'  expe- 
rience  in  teaching  Pharmaceutical  students,  he  haa  had  much  experience  with 
chemical  pupila,  and  he  had  never  taught  a  class  with  so  much  pleasure  as 
thac  which  he  had  during  the  past  year.  As  this  was  the  first  time  for  many 
years  that  a  prizc  in  Practical  Chemistry  had  been  given  in  the  school,  he  would 
read  the  questions  which  had  been  submitted  to  competitors  in  this  examination, 
and  it  would  be  seen  that  every  one  was  essentially  practical.  Each  of  the  com- 
tors  had  answered  all  the  questions,  and  deserved  praise  ;  but  the  one  who 
been  most  successful,  and  who  richly  deserved  the  honours  he  had  attaiued, 
was  one  who  had  been  most  popular  with  bis  fellow-studeuts,  and  who  had  gained 
the  Júnior  Bell  Scholarship  of  the  past  session.  Dr.  Attfíeld  then  addressed 
himself  to  the  prize-men  of  this  and  past  sessions,  and  he  asked  them  how  they 
would  sustain  their  position  in  the  future,  and  prove  themseives  fair  botanista 
and  chi-mists  so  far  as  related  to  pharmacy.  He  affirmed  that  pharmacy  was 
not  merely  a  trade,  but  that  the  large  aniount  of  knowledge  required  for  its 
pursuit  had  gaiued  it  the  position  of  a  profeesion.  He  asked  them  to  sustain 
the  true  position  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Attfield  added,  there  were  several  stu- 
dents here  for  the  firet  time ;  he  would  say  one  word  to  them.  He  would 
urge  them  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  once.  He  deprecated  the  cramming 
system  altogether.    Crammed  knowledge  was  like  crammed  food,  which,  with- 
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out  sufficient  mastication,  never  perraanently  satisfied  hunger.  The  knowledge 
acquired  might  remain  in  the  meraory  sufficiently  long  to  satisfy  an  examiner, 
but  it  afterwards  eseaped  the  student,  and  he  could  not  sustain  the  position 
to  wbich  he  íormerly  pretended.  He  earnestly  urged  them  to  avoid  so  great  a 
mistake. 

The  questions  and  awards  were  as  folio ws : — ■ 

1.  The  sol ut ion  given  to  you  raay  contain  any  of  the  ordinary  inetallic  salts  used  in 

medicine  ;  analyse  it,  and  state  the  result. 

2.  The  accompanying  "powder"  is  also  a  mixture  of  common  metallic  salts ;  examine 

it,  and  state  the  result 
J.  You  are  furnished  with  an  organic  mixture,  which  you  may  regard  as  a  "  vomit"  sus- 

pected  to  contain  one  of  the  following  poisons :— mercury,  arsenic,  antimony,  lead, 

copper,  oxalic  acid :  which  is  present  ? 
4.  A  specimen  of  u  uriñe"  is  supplied  to  you :  is  there  any  sugar  or  albumen  in  it? 
ó.  Determine  the  percentage  of  real  acid  (HCy)  in  the  "  Hydrocyanic  acid"  placed  in 

your  hauds. 

tí.  You  have  a  substance  labelled  "  impure  precipitated  Sulphur ;''  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  adulteration,  and  how  much  is  preseut  ? 

Mrdal   Charles  Umney. 

Certifícate  of  Honour   Heury  Authony  Peele. 

Certifícate  of  Merit   John  Bourdas. 


At  the  conclusión  of  the  reporte  of  the  different  classes,  the  Chairman  pre- 
sented  the  medals  and  certificates  to  the  &ucccs>ful  candidates.  In  duing  so,  he 
highly  coniplimented  them  upon  their  well-uierited  success,  and  hoped  that  the 
honouis  they  had  uow  so  well  earned  would  urge  them  to  further  exertions.  He 
trusted  that  they  would  in  their  future  careers  be  blessed  with  heaith  and  pro- 
sperity,  and,  by  their  exertions,  do  all  they  could  to  rai&e  the  status  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  chemist. 


PEREIRA  MED  AL. 

The  Vice-Presidext  said  he  had  great  plcasure  in  handing  the  Pcreira 
Medal  to  Mr.  Carteighe,  who  had  already  appeared  twice  before  them  that 
evening  as  having  honourably  acquitted  bunself  at  the  sessional  examinations. 
He  hopod  it  would  not  be  the  last  meeting  at  which  he  would  present  hiraself, 
but  that  he  would  add  to  the  honours  he  had  already  gained  by  contributiug 
matter  of  intere»t  and  profit  on  future  occasions. 

The  questions  for  the  writteu  examination  were  as  folio  ws : — 

CHEMISTRY  AND  FHARMACT. 

1.  Describe  the  production  of  esseutial  oil  of  Almonds  and  essential  oil  of  Mustard,  ex- 

plaining  the  changes  which  oceur,  and  the  characters,  chemicalcomposition,  and 
properties  of  the  pruduets. 

2.  Describe  the  preparations  of  Antimony  ordered  in  the  London  Phannacopceia,  gíving 

the  procet>ses  for  their  production  and  explaining  the  decomposítions  that 
oceur. 

BOTAN  Y  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

1.  Distinguish  bctwcen  Parcnchyma,  Prosenchyma,  and  Vascular  Tissue,  and  mention 

the  parts  of  the  higher  plants  in  which  they  are  respectively  found. 

2.  What  is  the  Seed  ?  Derribe  ^riefly  its  structure  and  mode  of  germiuation,  and  state 

the  differences  between  the  gennination  uf  Acotyledonous,  Monocotyledonous,  and 
Dicotyledonous  plants. 

3.  Describe  the  two  plants  before  you  in  English ;  and  state  the  Natural  Orders  to  which 

they  respectively  belong. 
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4.  Describe  tbo  botanical  source  and  general  characters  of  oficinal  Camphor,  and  state 

bow  it  niay  be  distinguished  from  both  Dryobalanops  and  artificial  camphors. 

5.  Describe  tbe  physical  characters  of  Russian,  East  Indian,  and  English  Bhubarbs ; 

mention,  as  far  as  is  known,  their  botanical  and  geograph'cal  sourccs. 

6.  Give  the  essential  characters  of  the  following  Natural  Orders,  and  ennmemte  the 

officinal  plants  which  they  respectively  contain :— Malvace»,  Solanáceas,  Atropa- 
cese  and  Melanthacese. 


Piiofessok  Bentley  gaid  that  during  tbe  last  two  or  three  years  some 
good  collections  of  planta  had  been  sent  for  competition,  but  he  bad  had 
to  regret  the  small  nuraber  of  students  who  had  competed.  He  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  fact  of  the  Prize  Herbaria  becoming  the  property  of  the 
Council  was  the  cause  of  tbe  diminished  number  of  competitore.  The  Council, 
theivfi.fr.  had  determined  last  year  that  in  future  it  should  be  optional  with  the 
collectors  whether  they  would  leave  their  collections  in  hands  of  the  Council  or 
receive  them  back.  Tbe  good  effect  of  this  alteration  had  already  shown  itself ,  as, 
w  bereas  last  ycar  only  one  roedal  was  awarded,  on  this  occasion  three  prizes 
were  given,  and  four  collections  had  been  sent  in.  This  would  show  that  the 
return  of  collections,  upon  which  much  valué  was  placed  by  the  owners,  aflected 
the  number  of  competitors.  The  collection  which  had  gaiued  the  Silver  Medal 
was  that  of  George  Harrison,  a  registered  apprentice  of  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety residing  at  ¡Sheffield.  It  was  now  in  the  room  for  inspection,  and  contained 
altogether  548  species.  It  was  due  to  Mr.  Harrison  that  the  meeting  should  see 
with  what  neatness  and  accuracy  it  had  been  arranged.  Altogether,  Professor 
Bentley  saicf,  it  was  most  creditable  to  Mr.  Harrison,  and  showed  what  ao  indus- 
trious  and  persevering  apprentice  could  do  when  he  had  the  opportunity  afforded 
him.  He  did  not  say  that  it  was  free  from  errors  of  naming,  but  these  errors 
were  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  young  botanist,  and  proved  to 
him  that  it  was  a  bmui  fide  collection.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Harrison  would  appear 
again  before  them  in  a  future  year  as  a  successf  ul  candidate  at  the  Sessional  Prize 
Exarainations.  The  second  collection  in  order  of  merit  was  that  of  Edward  Morell 
Holmes,  an  associate  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  residing  at  Devonport.  Mr. 
Holmes  was  already  favourably  known  as  a  distinguished  student  in  our  school.  To 
this  collection  the  Council  had  awarded  a  Bronze  Medal,  a  distinction  which  its 
merits  amply  deserved,  for  in  point  of  numbers  it  was  nearly  equal  to  the  first. 


that  of  Henry  Medd,  a  registered  apprentice  of  the  Society  residing  at  Helmsby, 
Yorkshire.  To  this  the  Council  had  awarded  a  Certifícate  of  Honour.  It  con- 
tained 450  specimens.  Mr.  Medd  entirely  deserved  the  honour  he  had  acquired. 

In  conclusión,  Professor  Bentley  stated  that  these  Herbaria  prizes  had  fully 
anBwcred  the  pnrposes  for  which  they  were  origiually  offered  by  the  Council, 
for  they  not  only  encouraged  the  study  of  Botany  by  apprentices,  but  he  had 
frequently  ohserved  that  those  who  gained  these  prizes  were  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished students  of  the  school.  Professor  Beutley  said,  that  the  Council 
would  be  glad  to  retain  the  competing  Herbaria  for  inspection  for  one  mouth, 
to  remaiu  in  the  care  of  the  Librarían.  He  thonght  that  the  owners  would 
readily  ngree  to  this  request. 

The  medals  and  certificate  were  awarded  as  follows : — 


Peretra  Medal 


Michael  Carteighe. 


PRIZES  FOR  HERBARIA. 


Silver  Medal  

Bronze  Medal   

Certifícate  of  Honour 


.  George  Harrison. 

.  Edward  Morell  Holmes. 

.  Henry  Medd.  « 
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JACOB  BELL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Vice-President  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  award  of 
a  Júnior  Bell  Scholarship  to  Mr.  John  Watts.  As  no  competitor  had  appeared 
for  the  Sénior  Scholarship,  the  Council  had  taken  iuto  consideraron  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Pasraore's  answers  in  the  examination,  and  had  awarded  him  also  a 
Júnior  Scholarship.  He  wished  both  the  scholars  hearty  success  in  their  future 
studies. 

Dr.  Edwards,  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  had  great  pleasure  in  saying 
a  few  words  on  the  Bell  Scholarships.    The  Professors  had  evinced  great  plea- 
sure in  the  discharge  of  thoir  duties,  and  he,  in  referring  to  the  Bell  Scholar- 
ships, could  not  omit  saying  a  word  on  the  man  for  whom  they  had  been  instituted 
as  a  memorial,  and  whose  bust,  beautifully  executed  by  Mr.  Bntler,  was  before 
them,  as  a  generous  present  from  their  Vice-President.    The  memory  of  Jacob 
Bell  would  be  regarded  with  feelings  of  reverence  as  long  as  the  Society  existed 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  co-partnership  which  had  sent  men  abroad  in  all  direc- 
tions  to  sow  the  seeds  of  progress.    His  memory  was  not  confined  within  those 
walls,  it  existed  also  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  sprung  up  from  the  seed 
which  he  had  sown  all  over  the  country  ;  and  if  they  wauted  to  see  the  green 
spring-blade  which  indicated  hope  of  the  coming  harvest,  they  must  go  to  where 
Jacob  Bell  had  been,  to  the  spots  where  he  had  sown  the  seed,  and  see  what  a 
protnise  of  future  fruit  had  arisen.   He  had  lately  visited  Newcastle  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  being  present  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference.    And  in  reference  to 
this  he  would  say  that  the  idea  of  Jacob  Bell  as  regara ed  progress  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  success  of  the  School  of  Pbarmacy,  but  it  also  extended  to  the  rais- 
ing  of  the  body  of  Pharmaceutists  as  a  class.    They  could  not  make  all  their 
body  metropolitan,  but  they  must  go  forth  and  find  their  brethren  in  their  own 
distriets,  and  welcome  them.    A  few  of  Jacob  BelPs  oíd  friends  met  at  New- 
castle during  the  sitting  of  the  British  Association,  to  follow  up  his  work. 
They  met  where  he  had  gone  years  ago  to  speak  words  of  kindness  to  country 
druggiats,  and  where  the  seeds  then  sown  were  begiuning  to  spring  up.  This 
conference  was  itself  an  aífecting  memorial  of  Mr.  Bell,  for  his  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  same  object  for  which  they  had  then  met  together.    He  (Dr.  Ed- 
wards) was  led  to  count  the  number  of  miles  the  members  had  travelled  who 
liad  atteuded  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  and  he  found  that  it  amounted  to 
nearly  5000  miles  going  and  returning,  in  addition  to  which  was  the  cost  of 
leaving  business  and  travelling.    The  Conference  was  a  great  attraction,  but  he 
trusted  that  all  who  had  met  there,  met,  not  for  political,  not  for  trade  iuterest, 
but  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.    The  men  who  had  met  together  were 
the  sons  of  the  Society,  and  but  for  the  journeys  of  Mr.  Bell  they  would  never 
have  met  at  all. 

The  Council  had  with  the  largest  liberality  interpreted  the  endowment  of  the 
Bell  Scholarships.  Men  were  not  always  ready  to  prosecute  their  studies  beyond 
a  certain  point ;  there  were  difficulties  of  age  and  circumstances,  and  oftentiines 
men  were  about  to  commence  business,  so  that  there  was  leas  dernand  for  tho 
Sénior  than  for  the  Júnior  Scholarships,  which  were  awarded  to  younger  men, 
who  had  more  time  before  them.  The  Council  had  therefore  determined  to  con- 
fer  (if  sufficient  number  of  qualified  candidatos  presented)  two  Júnior  Scholar- 
ships, when  no  competcnt  candidatos  offered  for  the  eenior.  He  hoped  the  gen- 
tleineu  who  had  gained  the  Scholarships,  and  all  who  were  present,  would  be 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  late  Mr.  Bell.  He  invited  them  not  to  bo 
couteut  with  reading  the  current  uumbers  of  the  1  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  but 
its  earlier  ones  also.  They  deserved  perusal  and  reperusal.  They  would  read 
there  what  Pereira  had  done.  They  would  also  find  there  masterly  articks  by 
the  editor,  on  education,  and  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  and  welfare  of 
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the  Socíety.  The  interests  of  the  Society  should  be  uppermost  in  the  rainds  of 
the  students.  They  should  go  forth  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progresa  and 
science.  Dr.  Edwards  hoped  that  they  would  not  leave  the  room  without  look- 
ing  upon  the  bust,  and  thinking  of  him  who  had  left  so  large  a  mind  behind — 
left  it  in  the  midst  of  bis  days,  and  who  had  left  behind  him  a  memory  which 
would  not  Boon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  so  much  iudebted  to  him. 


JUNIOR  BELL  SCHOLARSHIP. 
The  questions  at  the  Written  Examination  were  as  follows  : — 

ENGLISFI  COMPOSITION. 

1.  Write  upon  one  of  the  following  subjccts : — Chemistry,  its  history  and  uses.  Rail- 
ways,  War. 

ARITIIMETIC. 

1 .  Why  is  Proportion  called  the  Rule  of  Three  ? 

2.  If  a  servant's  wages  be  25  guineas  a  year,  how  much  has  he  to  receive  for  87  days' 

servicc  ? 

3.  If  four  workmen  can  earn  £5.  12s.  in  six  days,  how  much  will  their  raaster  have  to 

pay  them  for  305  days  at  the  same  rate,  and  how  much  will  each  mau's  income 

4.  Reduce  ¿,  j,  to  decimal;  of  the  same  valué. 

5.  Divide  17154  by  1*5. 

LATIN. 

1.  Give  the  perfect  tenses  of  the  verbs  Esse,  Amare,  Moncre,  Legere,  and  Audire. 

2.  What  are  Deponent  verbs,  and  how  are  they  conjugated  ? 

3.  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  Defectivo  verbs  ? 

4.  From  what  are  Adjectivcs  derived?  state  their  suffixes. 

5.  Transíate  'Ceesar's  Commentaries,'  Book  II.,  from  "  Quum  Casar  esset  in  citeriore,"  etc., 

to  the  words  "  eam  rem  in  imperio  nostro." 

CHEMISTRY  AND  PHARMACY. 

1.  What  are  the  specific  gravities  of  Rectified  Spirit,  Proof  Spirit,  Water,  and  Oil  of 

Vitriol? 

2.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Sugar  in  simple  Syrup  ? 

3.  What  is  the  composition  of  Water,  and  how  is  its  composition  deterrained? 

4.  WThat  is  the  colour  of  puré  crystallized  Protosulphate  of  Iron  ?  What  is  the  cause  of 

the  chunge  of  colour  which  this  salt  sometimes  undergoes  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  how  may  such  change  be  preventcd  ? 

5.  For  what  purpose  is  sugar  used  in  Saccharine  Caibonate  of  Iron? 

6.  How  is  extract  of  Jalap  prepared  according  to  the  London  Pharmacopceia  ? 

BOTANY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

1.  Distinguísh  between  organs  of  Vcgetation  or  Nutrition,  and  organs  of  Reproduc- 

tion,  and  arrange  the  different  organs  of  plants  under  these  respective  divisions. 

2.  Define  a  Stcm,  Root,  Rhizome,  Corm,  Tuber,  and  Bulb. 

3.  Mention  the  parts  which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  upon  making  a  transverso  sec- 

tion  of  a  Dicotyledouous  stem. 

4.  What  plants  yield  black  and  white  Hellebore ;  and  to  what  Natural  Order  does  each 

beíong. 

5.  What  are  the  officinal  kinds  of  Aloes?    State  their  leading  distinctive  peculiarities. 
G.  What  are  the  officinal  plants  of  the  Natural  Orders  Cruciferce,  M a  bracea,  and  Polg- 

galacece? 

The  following  Associates  were  elected  Scholars: — 

1.  John  Watts. 

2.  Frederick  Rich  Passmore. 


Mr.  Carteighe  begged  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  Pereira  Medal.  líe 
thought  that  there  were  few  prcsent  who  really  knew  that  the  medal  was  com- 
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petod  for  by  those  students  who,  during  the  session,  had  passed  the  Major  Exa- 
miuations  with  honours.  He  thought  it  was  not  consistent  to  institute  compe- 
tition  between  men  who  were  in  an  unequal  position.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
all  would  admit  that  the  student  who  passed  with  honours  early  in  the  session 
had  not  a  fair  chance  against  one  who  passed  near  the  end,  and  cióse  upon  the 
competitive  examination.  In  the  one  case  the  mind  was  freshly  stored  with 
kuowledge ;  and  in  the  other,  some  raonths  must  have  elapsed,  and  perhaps 
the  onerous  duties  of  a  business  entered  upon.  It  was  possible  that  those  stu- 
dents who  were  thus  prevented  competing  passed  the  best  Major  Examination, 
and  he  thougbt  that  the  fairest  way  would  be  to  forego  the  competitive  exa- 
mination, and  award  the  medal  to  the  Major  Associate  who  took  the  highest 
number  of  marks  in  the  examinations  during  the  session. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  glad  to  inform  the  meeting  that  the  Council  had  that 
day  decided  to  award  the  Pereira  Medal  to  the  Associate  who  should  take  the 
highest  number  of  marks  in  the  Major  Examination  during  the  session ;  it 
would  thus  be  seen  that  the  wishes  of  the  students  had  been  anticipated. 
They  had  ako  decided  upon  giving  a  collateral  prize  of  books,  to  the  valué  of 
£2,  in  the  Minor  Examination,  to  those  who  passed  the  best  examination  in 
Reading  of  Prescriptions,  Practical  Dispensing,  and  Pharraacy,  during  the  ses- 
sion.   This  would  offer  a  fresh  stimulus  to  the  studeuts. 

Mr.  Radermacher  said  he  felt  great  pride,  as  an  individual,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Society,  in  being  present  at  the  award  of  the  honours  to  Mr. 
Carteighe.  As  his  late  apprentice,  Mr.  Carteighe  deserved  honour  at  his  hands, 
and  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  uniform  consisteney  of  Mr. 
Carteighe's  couduct  while  with  him.  His  punctuality,  attention,  and  method 
of  making  the  best  of  his  time,  were  patterns  for  all  students.  He  wished  that 
the  relations  between  masters  and  apprentices  might  always  be  pleasant  and 
profitable  as  those  had  been  between  himself  and  Mr.  Carteighe. 


PRESENTATION  OF  BUST  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  BELL. 

The  Vice-President  said  it  was  with  feelings  of  pleasure,  mingled  with  re* 
gret  at  the  loss  of  his  late  friend  Jacob  Bell,  that  he  redeemed  his  promise, 
made  some  twelve  months  since,  of  presenting  to  the  Society  the  marble  bust 
now  before  them.    Dr.  Edwards  had  so  well  depicted  the  services  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bell,  that  he  would  only  remind  them  that  in  carrying  out  tho  objeets 
of  the  Society  Mr.  Bell  strove  to  promote  unanimity  amongst  its  members,  and 
he  (Mr.  Hills)  never  saw  that  feeling  better  exemplified  than  on  the  present 
occasiou  ;  he  trusted  that  in  the  futuro  working  of  the  Society,  should  any  dif- 
ferences  arise,  they  would  look  on  that  bust,  and  remember  the  watchword  of 
the  man  it  represented,  and  then  the  objeets  of  the  Society  would  be  served. 
The  Professors  had  given  them  most  encouraging  reports,  and  he  hoped  that 
those  who  had  already  derived  advantages  from  the  sehool  would  induce  others 
to  follow  their  example.    He  thought  that  the  difficulty  of  the  examinations 
had  been  somewhat  exaggcrated.    If  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  one 
hour  a  day  well  spent — stolcn  from  the  hours  of  sleep— one  hour's  earlier  rising 
in  the  moiuing,  would  prepare  the  iudustrious  apprentice  to  present  himself 
for  the  Minor  Examination.    He  knew  that  the  duties  of  the  pharmaceutical 
chemist  were  very  heavy  and  responsible,  bttt  he  was  amply  repaid  by  the  posi- 
tion gained.    He  would  not  have  them  forget  that  it  was  possible  to  pass  the 
Miuor  Examiuatiou  withont  entering  the  Laboratory,  but  he  hoped  that  all 
who  had  the  power  would  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  study  provided 
by  the  Society:  their  success,  however,  eutirely  depended  upon  their  perse- 
vering  industry. 

Mr.  Botti.e  said  that  he  rose,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of 
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moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hills  for  his  gift  of  the  beautiful  biist  of 
the  late  Jacob  Bell.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  faithfülness  of  the  likeness  and 
the  purity  of  the  marble.  He  well  remembered  when  he  was  firat  elected  to 
sit  upon  the  Council.  He  carne  there  as  the  representative  of  individuáis  who 
believed  that  Mr.  Bel]  had  other  interests  than  those  of  the  Society  at  heart ; 
but  he  had  not  sat  long  as  a  member  of  the  Council  before  he  discovered  how 
much  Mr.  Bell  had  been  belied  by  some  who  were  outside  the  Society.  It  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Bell,  and  he  became  a  convert  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  a  great  benefactor  both  to  this  Society  and  to  society  at  large.  He 
hoped  that  the  feeling  which  had  animated  their  founder  would  be  carried  down 
to  the  latest  generation  of  Pharmaceutists. 

Mr.  Burdkn  felt  great  pleasnre  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hills. 
The  ñame  of  Jacob  Bell  was  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Society.  It  was 
but  a  short  time  ago,  when  applying  for  exemption  from  service  on  juries,  that 
an  irascible  judge,  irate  at  losing  a  juror,  exclaimed,  "  That's  a  bilí  that  Jacob  Bell 
got  for  that  Society."  He  felt  great  satisfaction  also  at  the  number  of  prizes  pre- 
sented  that  evening.  It  was  very  encouraging  to  the  oíd  members  to  see  the 
young  men  thus  coming  forward.  Thirty  years  ago  this  state  of  things  was 
entirely  unknown.  His  early  experience  of  pharmacy  had  been  toil  and  profit, 
profit  and  toil,  and  oftentimes  something  worse,  from  morning  to  night.  What 
ne  was  taught  was,  how  to  make  cheap  preparations,  and  to  sophisticate  drugs 
with  dexterity.  What  he  leamed  of  chemistry  and  botany  carne  from  books  pieked 
up  at  some  oíd  book-stall,  though  how  he  ever  found  time  to  read  them,  he 
could  not  say.  Before  these  young  men  there  was  a  good  prospect,  for  tbey  had 
many  aids  which  he  had  never  possessed,  and  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from 
the  Society  in  affording  them  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  sound  practical  and 
theoretical  knowledge  of  those  sciences  which  were  intimately  connected  with 
their  daily  pursuits. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Tbe  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Thursday  eveuing,  Septem- 
ber  24th,  1863 ;  the  President,  John  Shaw,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President,  regretting  he  had  not  the  usual  agreeable  duty  of  presenting  a  prize 
to  the  Laboratory  Students,  called  upon  Mr.  H.  Sugden  EvÁns,  acting  for  the  Hon. 
Secretar?,  Mr.  A.'Norman  Tate,  to  read  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  as  follows  :— 

Annual  Report. — In  presenting  their  Annual  Report,  your  Council  have  much  pleasure 
in  congratulating  you  upon  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society.  The  Liverpool 
Chetnists'  Association  has  reached  the  fífteenth  year  of  its  existeuce,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  recognized  scientific  ínstitutions  of  the  town.  The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  growth 
in  the  aggregate  of  its  members,  and  its  finances  are  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition. 

During  the  session  which  has  just  terminated,  the  general  meetings  have  been  well 
attended,  and  many  subjects  of  considerable  interest  have  been  discussed.  Your  Council 
desire  to  encoura^e  the  introduction  of  short  and  informal  Communications,  especially  from 
the  younger  members,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  discussion  upon  a  variety  of  subjects, 
which  may  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Your  Council,  after  mature  considera- 
tion,  decided  not  to  hold  a  Conversazione  during  the  past  Session ;  but  arrangements 
were  made  and  successfully  carried  out  for  an  Excursión  to  Runcorn  Gap,  and  a  numerous 
party  of  members  and  their  friends  proceeded  to  that  place,  and  made  a  tour  of  the  Works 
of  Messrs.  Charles  Lambert  and  Co. ;  J.  Knight  and  Co. ;  Gaskell,  Deacon,  and  Co. ; 
John  Hutchiuson  and  Co. ;  and  N.  Gossage  and  Sons,  where  they  were  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  several  important  chemical  processes,  and  on  their  return  visited  the 
Garston  Salt  Refiucry.   The  Council  desire  to  record  their  thanks  for  the  liberal  spirit  in 
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which  they  were  met  by  the  proprietors  of  the  several  works,  and  for  the  courtcous  recep- 
tion  and  explanation  of  tbc  processes  by  principáis  and  manager».  The  excursión  was 
agreeably  terminated  witb  a  dinner  at  the  Garston  Hotel. 

Your  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  annonncing  that they  have  received,  from  several 
exhibitors  at  the  late  International  Exhibition,  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  various 
articles  of  interest  to  the  Society.  These  are  at  present  in  the  museara,  and  will  be 
placed  on  the  table  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  tbis  session. 

The  Librarían,  Mr.  J.  Scoffin,  reports  a  decline  in  the  nunibers  using  the  Library 
during  the  past  session,  which  your  Council  trusts  may  have  arisen  from  no  other  cause 
than  the  teinporary  inconvenience  attending  its  removal ;  but  as  many  valuable  proposed 
additions  to  the  Library  are  now  under  consideration  and  will  shortly  be  announced, 
they  trust  the  deraand  for  books  will  increase. 

Meddlesome  legislation  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  poisons  has  been  again  attempted 
duriug  the  past  year,  bat  the  Act,  which  has  been  passed  in  reference  to  the  sale  of 
poisoned  wheat,  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  general  interests  of  the  trade.  The  proposed 
chungo  in  the  legal  weights  and  measures  of  Great  Britiin  is  hiyhly  importan!,  as  affert- 
ing  the  dispensing  of  medicines,  as  well  as  the  general  convenience  of  the  country.  The 
preponderáis  -  of  opinión,  after  very  careful  inquiry,  appearsto  be  in  favour  of  the  French 
metrical  system,  already  in  general  use  among  analyticul  and  manufacturing  chemi.sts. 
Any  chango,  however,  affecting  the  weights  used  in  the  compounding  of  medicinal  sub- 
6tances,  should  be  very  graduaüy  introduced;  and  to  avoid  fatal  errors,  new  vahes  should, 
M  all  c«s<w,  be  expresaed  by  new  denominators.  Your  Council  look  forward  to  interest- 
ing  discussions  on  tbis  subject  during  the  evening  meetings  of  the  present  session. 

A  Phannaceutieal  Conference  was  held  at  Newcastle,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  ot 
the  British  Aseociation  to  that  place.  It  was  attended  by  gentlemen  from  various  parís 
of  the  country  ¡nterested  in  the  progress  of  phannaceutieal  scieuce,  and  a  Society  was 
formed,  which  is  to  meet  annually  in  oue  or  other  of  the  large  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  object  of  promoting  friendly  re-unions  and  increasing  the  facilities 
for  the  cultivation  of  pharmaceuticul  science.  Your  Council  anticípate  that  the  new 
Society  will  be  productivo  of  much  good.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Bath,  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  that  place. 

The  Financial  Report  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  Treasurer,  from  which  you  will 
observe  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  amounting  to  £40.  tis.  5rf.,  and  the  judici- 
ous  appropriation  of  that  sum  will  engage  the  early  attention  of  your  Council. 

The  Presiden t,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Council's  Report  and  Treasurer's 
Financial  Statement,  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  highly  satisfactory  state  of  the 
finances,  and  intimated  that  the  Council  would  devote  a  portion  of  the  handsome  balance 
towards  the  addition  of  books  to  the  Library.  He  explained  the  cause  of  the  falling  off 
in  the  use  made  of  the  Library,  to  arise  from  the  fact  of  its  removal  during  the  Session, 
and  the  consequent  teraporary  ignorance  of  its  whereabouts  by  the  members. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards  seconded  the  motion,  and  in  so  duing,  referred  to  the  Phanna- 
ceutieal Conference  held  át  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  indicated  the  great  valué  likely  to 
accrue  from  these  annual  gatheriugs,  the  object  of  which  was  to  discuss,  and  suggest  for 
discussion,  subjeets  of  the  highest  interest  to  pharinacy.  He,  at  some  length,  urged  the 
importan  o-  of  pharniaceutical  edueation,  and  intimated  that  the  Council  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical  Society  had  in  contemplaron  arrangements  for  the  holding  of  Local  Examina- 
tions,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants  presented  themselves  in  any  onc  district  to  war- 
rant  the  expense  of  taking  the  Board  ol*  Examiners  into  the  provinces;  and  he  hoped  tho 
young  men  would  be  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppoi  tunity,  and  that  Liverpool 
would  be  the  first  town  in  which  a  Local  Examination  of  tbe  Phannaceutieal  Society 
should  be  held. 
The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted : — 

"  That  the  Report  and  Financial  Statcment  now  read,  with  the  Froceedings  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  Session,  and  the  Bye-Laws  and  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Library, 
be  printed  and  publisbed." 

44  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  those  gentlemen  who  have 
lectured  or  read  papers  at  the  Meetings,  and  to  the  donors  to  the  Library  and  Museum 
during  the  past  Session." 

4,That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  the  Offícers  and  other  Members  of 
the  Council,  and  especially  Mr.  A.  Nobman  Tate,  for  their  serviecs  during  the  year." 
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Messrs.  S.  Bannkr,  J.  B.  Edwards,  C.  Jones,  and  C.  Hiogins,  were  elected  Meuiber* 
of  Cotmcil,  in  the  room  oí  the  members  retiríng  by  rotation. 

Mr.  A.  Norman  Tate's  resignation  having  been  accepted  by  the  Council,  Mr.  31 
Murphy  was  elected  in  his  place. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Members : — Messrs.  W.  J.  Baker  and 
Buckley. 

With  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  business  terminated. 


First  Meeting  of  the  Fifteenth  Session,  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  October  Sth, 
1803;  the  President,  John  Shaw,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members : — Messrs.  B.  II.  Danés,  W.  Taylor, 
C.  H.  Thomas,  W.  V.  Furd,  J.  Cartwright,  W.  Moysey. 

Several  donations  to  the  Library  were  announced. 
i  The  Presidest  proceeded  to  deliver  the  openiog  address  of  the  session  : — 

Gentlemen, — Twelve  months  have  now  passed  away  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  you  at  the  first  meeting  of  last  session.  These  periodical  recurrences 
should  produce  a  salutary  effect  upon  each  of  our  minds,  impressing  upon  us  the  great 
and  important  fact  that  our  existence  here  is  transitory,  and  perhaps  very  limitad ;  and 
as  time  has  often  been  represented  as  having  a  money  valué,  especially  to  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions,  mental  or  physical,  a  duty  devolves  upon  each 
of  us  of  making  the  best  use  of  every  hour  that  may  be  given.  At  the  request  of  your 
Council,  I  have  again  taken  upon  myself  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  President  of 
the  Cheraists'  Association  for  another  year,  and  I  would  here  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  which  I  have  unintenruptedly  received  at  your  hands  during  the 
year  that  is  past. 

Having  very  recently  oceupied  your  time  on  two  occasions,  ou  which  I  have  ad verted 
to  various  subjeets  more  immediately  connected  with  the  objeets  of  our  Association,  I 
shall  this  evening  beg  to  raake  a  few  remarks  on  the  trade  or  profession  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  our  members  belong,  namely,  that  of  chemist  and  druggist.  I  am  in- 
duced  to  do  this  from  the  circumstance  that  at  our  Annual  Meeting,  held  a  fortnight 
ago,  a  diversity  of  opinión  was  expressed  as  to  the  desirability  of  legislation  as  applied 
to  all  persons  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist,  or  small  shopkeepers 
retailing  drugs,  Chemicals,  or  pbarmaceutical  preparations ;  an  opinión  was  also  expressed 
that  the  late  Jacob  Bell,  Esq.,  was  not  an  advócate  for  such  interferenoe.  This  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  hear,  for  in  the  ' Pharmaceutical  Journal' Ifind  him  saying — '-That 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is  the  ultimátum  which  has  always  been  in  prospect  as  the  only 
means  by  which  permanence  could  be  given  to  an  organization  of  chemists  and  drug- 
gists  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  that  body,  and  the  advancement  of  the  art  of 
pharmacy  f  and  in  speaking  on  another  occasion,  he  says :  "  This  society"  (that  is,  the 
Pharmaceutical),  "  which  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1843,  was  entirely  of  a 
voluntary  character ;  its  powers  did  not  extend  beyond  those  who  thought  proper  to 
come  within  its  ranks,  and  only  those  young  men  who  desired  to  distinguish  themselves 
carne  for vvard  for  examination;  consequently,  the  influence  of  the  Society,  numcrically, 
on  those  entering  the  business  was  small,  while  the  result  of  the  system  of  education 
and  examination  in  the  cases  of  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it,  afforded  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  efficacy.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  extend  that  béneficial 
influence,  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  Society,  and  for  this  purpose  the  Pharmacy  Bill 
was  introduced.  The  Bill  confirmed  the  Charter  of  the  Society.  It  then  enacted  that 
it  would  be  unlawful  forany  person  to  assurae  the  ñame  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  etc.,  unless  he  had  passed  the  prescribed  examination,  as  a 
guarantee  to  the  public  that  he  was  qualifícd  to  perform  the  responsible  duty  of  dis- 
pensing  medical  prescriptions ;  and  although  it  might  be  proved,  perhaps,  that  a  very 
large  majoritv  were  well  qualified  for  their  business,  this  did  not  invalídate  tho  im- 
putation,  as  it  still  remained  an  open  question  whether  qualiñeation  was  the  exception 
or  the  rule ;  consequently  the  wholc  suffered  on  account  of  the  delinqueney  of  those 
who,  if  a  salutary  law  had  existed,  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  assume  the  ñame  of 
chemists."  And  in  reference  to  the  Act  obtained  in  1852,  he  says  that  "  it  was  not  of 
that  compulsory  character  which  they  had  originally  desired."  The  interference  with 
the  sale  of  a  few  simple  medicines  by  grocers,  oilmen,  and  small  shopkeepers  in  country 
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places,  although  to  some  extent  desirable,  could  not  be  conveniently  legislated  for ;  con- 
scquently  they  were  exeinpted. 

My  object  therefore  this  evening  ¡s  to  advócate  the  desirability,  and  also  the  necessity, 
of  compulsory  education,  and  examination  of  all  chemists  and  druggists  as  a  principie  ; 
and  if  we  want  a  proof  of  the  advantages  arising  from  such  a  course,  we  have  [t  in  tho 
fact  of  its  existence  and  beueficial  efí'ect  in  the  medical  as  well  as  several  other  profes- 
sions.  Prior  to  the  Act  of  1815,  when  no  efficient  supervisión  was  exercised,  by  Act  of  Pur- 
liainent  or  othervvisc,  over  the  apothecary  or  chemist  of  that  day,  and  when  education 
and  examinations  wcre  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  young  men  who  intended  fol- 
lowing  the  profession,  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  nunibers  would  commence 
business  with  anything  but  an  efficient  amount  of  profesional  knowledge,  and  the  re- 
sult  would  neither  be  creditable  to  tho  practitioner  ñor  advantageous  to  the  public. 
Henee  the  necessity  for  enforcing  education  and  examination ;  and  these  examinations, 
instituted  by  the  Act  of  1815,  were,  I  believe,  productive  of  the  greatest  good. 

When  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  examined  before  a  Parliamentary  committee 
thirty  years  ago,  in  rcference  to  the  laws  which  regulated  the  medical  profession,  he 
expressed  himself  strongly  as  to  the  necessity  of  enforcing  them.  He  said,  "  If  exami- 
nations are  not  euforced,  the  profession  will  never  be  a  profession  of  much  usefulness. 
The  apothecaries  have  done  good  servicc  to  their  country  by  getting  their  Bill  enacted  ;" 
and  he  continúes  :  "  When  I  began  to  tcach  the  profession,  I  used  to  laraent  that  there 
were  no  enforcing  examinations;  education  was  ieft  to  accident,  and  the  result  was  thut 
it  was  very  difficult  to  makc  the  pupils  attend  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  But  as  soou 
as  the  Apothecaries'  Bill  was  passed,  ail  began  to  feel  that  by  being  idle  they  raight  be 
a  disgrace  to  themselves  and  their  families,  and  they  thcu  studied  intenscly  ;  and  I  do 
very  much  attribute  to  the  Apothecaries'  Bill  tho  great  improvement  the  general  prac- 
titioner has  undergone  in  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years." 

Now  this  was  the  opinión  of  an  eminent  surgeon  of  the  advantages  of  examination 
resulting  to  his  profesional  brethren.  The  chemist  and  druggist  of  the  present  day 
seems  to  oceupy  something  like  the  same  position  that  the  apothecary  formerly  did,  with 
this  exception,  that  he  cannot  visit  and  prescribe  for  patients.  With  regard  to  tho 
apothecary,  many  years  ago  he  eraulated  a  higher  position  than  tho  mere  preparing  and 
dispensing  of  medicines.  Ambition  and  interest,  those  powerful  incentives  to  valorous 
action  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community,  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  to  the 
business  of  the  apothecary  he  attached  the  profession  of  the  physician,  and  the  Act  of 
1815  secured  him  the  enjoyment  of  that  position. 

With  respect  to  ourselves,  it  is  true  a  step  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction  by 
the  Act  of  Parliamcnt  granted  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ;  but  so  long  as  the  exa- 
minations conducted  by  that  Society  are  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of  those  who 
present  themselves,  it  will  never  be  productive  of  the  good  which  a  compulsory  Act 
would  establish.  And  here  I  ara  ready  to  admit,  as  before  stated,  that  a  very  large 
niajority  of  those  in  business  at  present  are  fully  competent  for  all  the  duties  of  the  dis- 
pensing-counter, — perhaps  the  minority  may  be  very  smull  iudeed,  but  still  sufficient  to 
produce  mischief  occasionally,  and  bring  discredit  on  the  whole  trade.  I  am  not  going 
to  suggest  any  of  the  probable  causes  of  the  occasional  inefficieney  of  medicine,  or 
enter  into  any  statistics  as  to  the  accidents  that  have  taken  place  cither  from  incompe- 
tcnce  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  establish  a  good  case  for  what  I  am  advocating,  becausc 
I  believe  that  a  very  large  inajority  of  the  trade  admits  its  desirability.  I  will  howcver 
xnention  one  case  in  point  which  oceurred  only  a  few  months  ago.  An  advertisement 
appeared  in  a  Manchester  paper  intimating  the  wantof  a  competent  dispensing  assistant. 
Amongst  a  number  of  applications  for  the  situation  was  one  from  a  person  residing  iu 
a  populous  district  in  Lancashire,  which  I  will  read  to  you. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  advertizment  carne  under  my  notice  this  morniog,  for  which  I 
beg  leave  to  offer  myself  as  a  candidato.  I  am  in  buisuess  myself  as  druggist,  etc.,  but 
owing  to  the  great  depression  in  the  cotton-trade,  I  can  with  confídence  leave  my  place 
to  the  managment  oí  the  famiely.  This  may  seem  strauge ;  should  you  faveour  me 
with  an  intervew,  I  can  explane  all.  Wages  I  leave  entirely  with  you— only  don't  be 
afraid  of  giving  me  too  little,  if  wages  be  a  great  object.  I  will  come  for  my  board 
until  you  sce  wether  I  shall  suit  you  or  not.  I  am  30  years,  married,  with  three 
childien.  Testimoniáis:  Mr         .   Give  me  a  trial. 

[Unknown.]  "  Yours  truly,  ." 

VOL.  V.  <l 
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Three  persons  are  named  as  references  ("  testimoniáis  "  is  the  word  nsed). 

Now,  here  we  have  evidence  either  of  misfortune,  or  perhaps  something  worse.  But 
far  be  it  from  me  to  cast  any  ungenerous  reflections  on  any  who,  like  this  pcrson,  have 
been  perhaps  rednccd  by  the  hard  hand  of  misfortune  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing  wife,  fainily,  business,  and  home,  in  order  to  eke  ou*  an  existence,  a  mere  existence, 
with  a  stranger.  Wc  are  al!  aware  of  the  fearful  amount  of  destitution  which  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  wunt  of  thut  staple  of  our  manufacturing  iudustry,  cotton,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  war  which  has  been  devastating  the  American  continént  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  which,  unfortunately,  continúes  to  rage  as  fierccly  as  ever:  and  this  circum- 
stance  must  have  seriously  crippled  the  resourcesof  those  tradesmen  who  were  patrón  ized. 
chiefly  by  the  cotton  operativas.  But  we  have  to  note  almost  the  entire  ubsence  of  even 
the  common  rudiments  of  education,  and  that  is  more  immediately  the  subject  which  en- 
gages  our  atteutiou  to-night.  The  writing  is  bad,  and  the  orthography  is  seriously  at 
fault,  and  the  wording  of  the  letter  is  not  of  that  business-like  character  which  might 
be  expected  from  one  in  his  positiun. 

Somc  persons  may  possihly  suggest  that  although  this  applicant's  education  appeared 
defective,  he  yet  might  uuderstaud  the  practical  part  of  his  business  tolerably  well ;  but 
this  is  hardly  probable,  considering  that  ours  is  a  trade  which  necessarily  invulves  almost 
the  coustant  use  of  the  pen,  the  reudiog  of  formulas,  prescriptions,  aud  books  treating 
on  the  various  branches  of  our  busiuess,  as  botany,  chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  phar- 
macy,  etc.  Now,  I  should  imagine  that  there  will  not  be  a  difference  of  opinión  as  to 
the  desirability  of  some  effectual  meaus  for  preventing  persons  of  this  class  engagiug  in 
the  responsible  duties  of  our  profession ;  and  I  presume  therc  is  no  gentlenian  here 
present  who  would  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  brother-chemist  alluded  to  above, 
preparing  aud  dispensing  any  medicine,  either  for  himself  or  any  member  of  his  family; 
and  possibly  somc  may  say  that  they  would  never  think  of  engaging  such  an  assistant. 
That  may  be  true ;  but  there  are  others  perhaps  who  do  not  draw  their  income  from 
aristocratic  localilies,  or  even  from  the  middte  classea  of  the  commuiiity,  who  might 
not  be  so  scrupulous.  And  besides,  we  have  evideuce  in  the  letter  that  he  is  already  in 
business  on  his  own  account,  and  therefore  patronized  by  some  of  her  Majesty's  sul  jects  ; 
and  as  the  law  of  this  country  recognizes  the  valué  of  the  peasant's  life  as  equal  to  that 
of  the  peer,  I  think  that  the  poor  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  advocates  for  free  trade 
in  physic. 

In  this  ageof  progress  and  improvement,  tho  subject  is  one  which  assuredly  will  not 
be  allowed  to  rest ;  its  accomplishment,  I  beüeve,  will  be  merely  a  question  of  time. 
I  certainly  cannot  understand  why,  if  the  physician  and  general  practitioner  be  required 
to  prove  their  competency  to  prescribe  medicine,  the  man  who  prepares  aud  dispenses 
that  medicine  should  not  also  give  evidence  of  being  thoroughly  capable  of  performing 
his  part.  In  the  treatment  of  disease,  if  medicine  is  of  any  avail  at  all,  it  nquires  to 
be  appropriate,  accord'ng  as  past  experience  may  suggest :  this  of  course  being  the  pro- 
vince  of  the  prescriber  ;  but  it  is  of  equal  importance,  if  success  is  expected  to  follow, 
that  the  remedy  should  be  dcBnite  and  unvarying  in  its  character  and  composition.  And 
considering  that  we  have  to  deal  and  manipúlate  with  some  of  the  most  deadly  sub- 
stances,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  character  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  offering 
a  partial  guarantee  against  accidents. 

And  if  this  principie  of  compulsory  examination  applies  to  the  medical  profession, 
why  not  to  the  pharmaecutieal?  Therc  is  rertainly  more  reasen  that  the  public  should 
be  fully  assured  of  their  competency,  than  that  the  n.embers  oí  several  other  professions 
should  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  of  theirs.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  all  captains 
and  mates  sailing  from  this  or  any  other  poit  of  the  United  Kiugdom,  must  undergo 
examination  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  science  of  navigation  before  beiug 
ontrusted  with  the  command  of  a  vessel,  and  the  care  of  human  life.  And  it  seems 
strange  that  the  governing  powers  should  be  so  remiüs  in  their  duty,  in  not  insisting 
upon  proof  of  competency  of  dispensers  of  medicine  ;  for  when  a  prescriptiou  is  given 
to  a  pharmaceutist  to  prepare,  the  life  of  the  patient  in  a  nuuibcr  of  cases  is  certainly  in 
his  hands,  and  his  responsibility  is  therefore  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  physician,  the 
apothccary,  or  the  captain  of  a  vessel.  I  am  not.  here  adrocating  anything  like  the 
system  which  obtains  on  the  Continént,  where.  in  addition  to  the  examinatious,  the  uum- 
ber  of  pharmaciens  in  a  town  or  district  is  limitcd,  and  the  charges  for  medicine,  aud  other 
miuor  matters,  are  arranged  by  the  Government.    Such  a  system  would  not  work  in 
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this  country,  neither  is  it  desirable.  Some  advócales  for  free  trade  in  physic  may  per- 
haps  say  that  the  desirability  of  education  and  voluntary  examinations  is  fully  recognized 
by  all.  bur  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  them  compulsory  and  binding  upon  all;  t  lien  I 
would  reply  that  you  just  stop  short  of  that  particular  act  which  crowns  the  whole 
structure,  and  without  which  the  ediíice  is  incomplete,  and  its  object  limited. 

A  simply  permissive  or  voluntary  exainination,  such  as  obtains  in  connection  with 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  may  induce  some  young  students  who  are  ambitious  of 
honours,  and  who  also  entertain  a  correct  view  of  the  responsibilities  which  attach  to 
the  profession,  and  who  also  may  consider  such  a  proceeding  very  politic  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  to  subject  themselves  to  the  expense  and  ordeal  of  an  examination  ;  but 
the  proportion  who  would  act  thus,  past  experience  has  proved  would  be  very  limited. 
But  I  am  happy  to  say  we  have  some  gentlemen  connected  with  our  own  Association 
who  have  done  this.  It  is  one  thing  to  provide  a  remedy  for  certain  grievances ;  but, 
without  means  are  also  devised  for  applying  and  enforcing  that  remedy,  little  good 
will  result.  Some  gentlemen,  for  whose  opinión  I  entertain  the  highcst  respect,  appear 
to  be  such  entb.usia.stic  free  traders  that  they  will  not  sanction  any  legislation  or  con- 
trol, even  with  physic.  Now,  although  I  am,  in  a  modified  sense,  an  advócate  for  free 
trade,  yet  I  should  hail  the  day  when  a  compulsory  examination  should  be  the  law 
before  any  young  man  be  permitted  to  commeuce  business  as  a  chemist  and  druggist  on 
bis  own  accouut  And  my  impression  is,  that  the  practice  of  phannacy  throughout 
Greit  Brítain  will  ncver  be  what  it  ought  to  be  until  that  is  accomplished. 

The  conree  which  legislation  has  been  taking  duriug  the  last  tifty  years  seems  to 
shadow  forth  many  future  beneñcial  changes,  both  in  abolishing  laws  which  prohibit 
or  restrict  nseful  legitímate  labour,  as  for  instance,  the  excise  laws  on  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  glass,  soap,  etc.,  and  also  the  enactment  of  measures  tending  to  the  good  of 
the  cominunity,  more  especially  in  referencc  to  their  social  condition  ;  ainongst  which  I 
may  mention  the  Factory  Act,  the  prevention  of  women  working  in  mines,  pólice  organiza- 
tion,  education,  laws  for  the  preservation  of  health,  compulsory  scientific  examinations,  etc. 
And  these  subjects  still  occupy  the  especial  earnest  attcution  of  many  statesraen,  patriota, 
and  philanthropists.  The  Social  Science  Association  has  popularized  the  study  of  ques- 
tions  of  this  character,  and  no  doubt  through  that  médium  influenced  and  assisted  the 
Legislature  in  the  passing  of  some  of  these  measures.  Earl  Bussell,  when  speaking  on 
a  recent  occasion,  made  the  following  remark: — w  We  all  remember  the  alarm  which 
was  felt  by  the  farmers  when  the  Cora  Laws  were  repealed  ;  but  with  respect  to  that 
suhject,  as  well  as  many  others,  it  has  been  a  constant  observation  that  has  occurred  to 
my  mind,  as  years  passed  on,  that  many  of  our  laws  were  made,  not  to  prevent  men 
doing  evil,  which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  all  laws,  but  to  prevent  them  doing  what 
was  legitímate,  and  even  sometimos  exceedingly  useful." 

Now,  the  instances  of  beneficial  changes  which  I  have  already  given,  may  be  taken 
as  illustrations  of  the  noble  Earl's  remark.  And  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  is  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Society  forined  for  that  especial  object,  naraely,  the  Social 
Science  Association. 

Before  #closing  ray  remarks  I  will  again  very  brieíly  allude  to  what  has  been  done 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  in  order  to  secure  the  great  object  for  which  I  am  con- 
tending.  Most  of  you,  I  daré  say,  well  recollect  that  a  society  composed  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists  was  formed  in  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  and  enjoining  eluca- 
tion  and  examination  upon  the  futuro  members  of  our  trade,  and  also  for  mutual  pro- 


to  every  chemist  and  druggist  in  Great  Britain  to  join  in  the  movement,  and  the  re- 
sponse  was  exceedingly  large,  embracing  nenrly  all  the  leading  raen  in  the  trade,  and 
the  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  That  Society,  under 
the  able  care  and  guidance  of  the  late  Jacob  Bell,  than  whom  I  believe  no  berter 
friend  of  the  chemist  and  druggist  ever  existed,  made  every  cffort  to  carry  out  the  object 
contemplated,  and  if  all  had  responded,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  successful.  Un- 
fortunately,  however,  either  from  indifference,  neglect,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
few  shillings  which,  in  the  form  of  an  annual  subscription,  were  required  to  meet  the 
ordinary  working  expenses  of  the  Society,  a  considerable  numberof  persons  did  not  lend  a 
helping  hand.  The  Society  however  continued  itsexertions,and  in  1813  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration  was  granted  to  it,  by  which  certain  prívileges  were  acquired.  In  1852  an  Actof 
Parliament  was  obtained  secúring  further  advantages  to  the  Society.   And  very  recently 
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anothcr  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  which  exempted  all  the  membcrs  from  attendance 
on  juries.    Educational  arrangements  under  its  auspiccs  have  also  been  in  existeuce  for 
8ome  tune,  and  have  been  the  means  of  affording  to  a  large  numher  of  students  excellent 
facilities  for  studying  theír  profession,  and  I  »m  happy  to  say  that  many  have  availed 
themselves  of  these  facilities,  as  is  evidenced  by  those  who  have*  passed  the  cxaminations 
iustituted  by  the  Society ;  and  the  cstablishment  of  local  examinations,  which  is  in 
contemplaron,  it  is  hoped  will  offer  further  iuducements  to  study.   These  are  the  fruits 
of  the  movement  in  1841.   It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  good  many  viewed  this 
effort  in  1841  with  so  much  apathy ;  but  in  order  that  none  might  be  deprived  of  privi- 
leges  enjoyed  by  their  brethren,  all  who  had  kept  aloof  from  the  Society  were  again  in- 
Tited  to  join  in  1843,  and  again  in  1852,  and  many  did  so.  However,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion  still  remain  outside  the  palé  of  the  Society,  the  great  majority  of  whom  have 
entered  the  business  during  the  past  twenty  years.    It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  short 
sketch,  that  those  gcntlemcn  who  have  taken  the  management  of  the  Society  from  time 
to  time  were  actuated  by  the  most  liberal  motives,  and  on  that  account  I  very  much 
regret  that  the  supporters  of  another  Society,  which  has  been  recently  fornied  for  pre- 
cisely  the  same  object,  should  have  indulged  in  observations,  on  various  occasions,  any- 
thing  hut  complimentary  in  reference  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.    The  object  and 
intentions  of  the  latter  have  been  well  understood  from  its  commencement,  and  tberefore 
if  the  members  of  the  United  Society  are  deprived  of  privileges  which  they  consider  due 
to  them,  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame.    A  large  proportion  of  the  supporters  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  "  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  "  for  more  tlian 
twenty  years,  and  the  small  advantages  already  acquired  should  not  créate  uugenerous 
criticism.   When  the  United  Society  was  formed,  its  intention  and  course  of  procedure 
were  not  clearly  defined.    In  the  second  annual  report,  however,  reccutly  published,  it 
is  stated,  that,  "  The  public  want  not  favoured  praetitioners  in  pharmacy,  but  compe- 
tent  dispensers,  and  the  Legislatura  requires  a  distinction  between  the  competeut  dis- 
penser  and  the  incompetent  dealer  in  drugs.    Chcmists  and  Druggists  then  must  be  a 
registered  body  to  be  recognized.    Now  comes  the  question,  IIow  can  an  effective  regis- 
tration  be  accomplished  with  a  dúo  regard  to  existing  interests?    After  mature  and 
anxious  consideration,  the  Committee  answer,  By  an  act  of  incorporation  of  the  vvhole 
trade.    They  have  the  experience  of  two  corporate  bodies  to  guide  them  in  this  matter. 
The  incorporation  of  the  Apothecaries  was  complete,  for  it  ineluded  every  individual 
claiming  to  practise  as  an  apothecary ;  and  now  the  public  is  safe  against  the  inroad  of 
unqualified  apothecaries,  for  every  practitioner  in  that  body  is  a  registered  member.  The 
incorporation  of  the  chemists  and  druggists,  constituting  the  Pharmaceatical  Society,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  incomplete,  being  limited  in  the  first  instance  to  a  few  individuáis; 
and  now  that  the  Society  has  been  twenty-two  years  in  existence,  instead  of  absorbing 
and  elevating  the  trade  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  and  supplying  the  public  with 
a  duly  qualifíed  body  of  praetitioners  in  pharmacy,  the  public  remains  defenceless  against 
incompetent  dealers  in  drugs,  and  the  Society  itself  is  powcrless  by  the  side  of  the  trade 
it  professed  to  regenérate.    Both  these  institutions  aimed  at  the  same  object ;  but  one 
has  proved  a  success,  the  other  a  failure.    The  Apothecaries  Company  has  succeeded 
because  it  respected  the  interest  of  every  existing  apothecary  in  his  business,  and 
guarunteed  the  qualification  of  every  future  practitioner.   The  Pharmaceutical  Society 
has  failed  because  it  has  not  respected  the  interest  of  every  existing  chemist  and  druggist 
in  his  business,  and  has  not  guaranteed  the  qualification  of  every  future  practitioner, 
and  those  whose  interests  it  has  tbus  ignored,  constitute  the  trade.   Henee  comes  the 
necessity  to  begin  again,  and  to  include  within  the  incorporation  every  man  claiming 
to  have  an  interest  in  his  trade  as  a  chemist  and  druggist.   The  Committee  adherc  to 
free  trade,  equal  rights,  and  educational  progress,  as  essential  principies." 

Rcferring  to  the  above  quotations,  I  have  to  observe  that  the  public  wanted  competent 
dispeusers  in  1841  as  much  as  in  18G3.  Registration  in  order  to  be  recognized,  was 
wanted  then  as  well  as  now.  An  act  of  incorporation  was  also  then  a  desiderátum  as 
well  as  now.  And  the  council  of  the  United  Society  say  that  the  incorporation  got  by 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  incomplete,  and  ask  the  question  why  is  it  at  preseut 
powerless,  and  why  has  the  Apothecaries'  Company  becoine  a  success  ?  My  reply  is  this, 
—A  great  number  of  the  supporters  of  the  United  Society  held  themselves  aloof  from  the 
effort  made  in  1841,  and  subsequent  years,  to  improve  the  educational  status  of  the 
trade ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  incorporation  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  has 
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been  incompleta,  and  also  that  "  it  is  comparatively  powerless,"  although  perhaps  not 
quite  so  powerless  as  that  tertn  would  imply,  as  witness  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  the  lato 
exemption  from  dnty  as  jurymen.  So  that  it  appears  the  Society  is  on  the  one  hand 
censured  for  not  having  done  anough,  and  on  the  other  for  having  done  too  much.  The 
Apothecaries'  Company  has  succeeded  because  the  Act  made  education  and  examination 
compulsory ;  and  íf  the  Pharniacy  Act  had  done  the  same,  the  benefit  to  the  trade 
would  have  been  now  gradually  and  steadily  progressing. 

The  report  also  says  that  the  Committee  adhere  to  free  trade.  It  would  be  instructive 
to  know  what  is  nnderstood  by  free  trade.  Is  it  consiste  nt  with  their  expressed  iuten- 
tion,  that  they  will  not  recognize  any  claimant  to  an  interest  in  the  trade  of  a  chemist 
and  druggist  longer  than  six  months  after  they  have  obtained  their  Charter  of  Iucor- 
poration?— also,  that  after  such  period,  the  future  aspirant  to  the  trade  will  be  counuelled 
to  undergo  an  examination  as  to  his  abilities  ?— that  he  must  serve  a  five  years'  appren- 
ticeship,  except  under  very  special  circumstances,  determinable  by  the  Committee  ? — that 
each  examination  fee  shall  be  two  guineas,  one-half  of  which  is  to  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  exaininers? — that  every  chemist  in  business  shall  be  charged  with  an  annnal 
registration  fee  of  twelve  shillings,  and  each  assistant  and  apprentice  a  fee  of  six  shil- 
lings.  I  think  we  can  scarcely  desígnate  all  this  as  free  trade.  In  looking  at  the  riso 
and  progress  of  the  United  Society,  I  ara  afraid  the  conclusión  at  which  we  must  arrive 
is  this,  that  those  persous  who  have  in  no  way  assisted  their  brethren  in  years  gone  by, 
in  those  reforms  which  the  Phannaccutical  Society  from  the  first  advocated,  and  which 
are  identical  in  their  general  character  with  those  emanating  recently  from  other  sources, 
becaine  couvinced  that,  if  no  cffort  was  made,  they  would  eventually  be  the  sufferera. 
Henee  the  desire  to  join  at  the  prize,  although  they  have  contributed  nothing  towards 
its  acquisition. 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  if  it  should  be  their  lot  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  United  Society,  aud  work  for  its  success  for  twenty  years  without  effecting  all 
they  desire,  those  who  may  have  been  quietly  looking  on,  and  who  may  not  be  con- 
tributiug  in  any  form  to  either  Society,  will  be  more  considérate  and  self-denying, 
and  more  generous  in  tbeir  critiques  on  the  acts  and  motives  of  their  ünited  but  un- 
successful  brethren. 

However,  "  Better  late  than  uever."  Now  that  those  gentlemen  who,  according  to  a 
previously  mentioned  authority,  constitute  the  trade,  are  fully  alive  to  the  demanda  of 
the  public  upon  them  as  to  competent  dispenséis,  and  abo  to  the  fact  that  the  Legisla- 
ture  requires  a  distinction  between  the  competent  and  incompetent  dealer  in  drugs,  we 
may  expect  that  all  will  earmstly  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  endeavour  to 
make  up  lost  time,  and  along  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  succeed  in  accomplishing 
what  was  wanted  in  1841.  There  is  plenty  for  all  to  do, — Pharmaceutical  chemists, 
members  of  local  associations  like  our  own,  and  also  the  members  of  the  United  Society; 
and,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  I  had  expected  that  somethiug  more  would  have  been 
done  here,  considering  that  upwards  of  twelve  months  ago,four  secretaries  werc  appointed 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  Liverpool. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  to  apologize  for  oceupying  so  much  of  your  time,  considering 
that  some  interesting  correspondence  has  to  be  brought  before  your  notice  this  evening. 

Mr.  N.  Mercek  offered  some  remarks  upon  the  address,  in  cordial  snpport  of  the 
views  put  forth  in  it ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  read  a  very  interesting  correspondence 
between  Dr.  Inman  and  Professor  Hamilton,  on  "  Gaseous  Exhalations,  as  nuisances  and 
causes  of  diseasc." 


LEEDS  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  First  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Barristers'  Room,  Town  Hall,  Lecds, 
October  Hth,  1863 ;  the  President,  Mr.  Harvey,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Henry  Fryer,  Huddersfield,  was  elected  a  Cortesponding  Member. 

The  following  were  elected  Associates : — Messrs.  Glaisyer,  W.  Roebuck,  R.  Bryer, 
W.  Grace,  and  T.  W.  Lazenby. 

The  President  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  healthy  state  of  the  Society, 
which  was  not  only  solvent,  but  had  a  balance  in  hand.  It  will  be  seen,  on  reference 
to  the  expenditure*  account,  that  several  of  the  items  are  unavoidable,  and  will  not  oceur 
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again ;  and  should  the  same  liberal  support  be  given  by  the  members  and  associates 
during  the  currenl  year,  tbe  Committee  will  be  in  a  positionto  enbance  tbe  valué  oí  the 
Library.    The  President  then  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the  Report. 

Kepoet. — The  Committee  of  the  Lceds  Chemists'  Association  have  much  pleasure  in 
presenting  their  Repctft  to  the  first  Anniversary  of  the  Society.  The  Association  was 
organized  at  a  Meeting  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  i3ecembcr  22ud,  1862.  The  number  of 
Members  enrolled  ut  this  and  subsequent  meetings  was  fifty-three,  and  of  Associates 
fifty-six. 

The  transactions  of  the  Association  at  its  monthly  meetings  have  been  of  a  varied 
and  interesting  character.  Papers  or  Lectures,  illustrated  by  speciniens  and  expeii- 
ments,  have  been  read,  asunder: — 

Feb.  9,  Mr.  Ward,  "  On  the  Petroleum  Oils  of  North  America."  Feb.  9,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
"Remaras  upon  a  proposed  new  Test  for  Methylic  Alcohol."  March  9,  Mr.  E.  Thomp- 
son, "  On  a  Cheap  aud  Accurate  Chemical  Balance. '  March  9,  Mr.  Abbott,  "  Ou  tbe 
Starch  Granules,  with  illustrations  bv  the  Microscope."  April  15,  Mr.  R.  M.  Atkinson, 
"On  Acetic  Acid."  April  15, Mr.  E.Yewdall,  «'On  the  Salte  of  Iron,  and  more  espe- 
cially  on  tbe  Tincture  of  the  Sesquichloride." 

At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  for  the  season,  held  May  21st,  two  subjeets  were  intro- 
duced  for  discussion,  viz.  "Provincial  examinations  for  the  Minor  diploma  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,"  and  "  The  necessity  of  organized  scientiric  research  by  mcans  of 
división  of  labour."  The  monthly  meetings  have  aíso  afíorded  the  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing  under  notice  and  iuspection,  new  or  rarc  specimens  of  Materia  Medica,  and  various 
objecte  of  novelty  and  practical  interest. 

A  Special  Mieting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  the  8th  of  June  last,  at  v  hich  a 
petition  was  adopted  against  "Tbe  Poisoned  Grain  Bill,"  and  anotber  petition  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  then  before  the  House  of  Commons,  for  introducing  the  metrical  systein  of 
weights  and  measures.  A  memorial  was  also  directed  to  be  bent  to  the  National  Medical 
Council,  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  metrical  weights  and  mensures  of  the  new 
British  Pharmacojjoeia.  Letters  were  addressed,  on  behalf  of  tbe  Association,  to  the 
Members  for  the  Borough,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Poisoned  Grain  Bill;"  and  the 
Committee  have  pleasure  in  recording  that  the  Bill  eveutualiy  passed  without  tbose 
clauses  which  the  Association  had  pointed  out  as  specially  objectionable. 

Iu  March  last  the  Ccmmittce  eugaged  a  room  at  Mr.  Haigh's  Baths,  8,  Cookridge 
Street,  for  the  purpose  of  a  Library  and  Committee  room.  The  Council  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  very  liberally  presented  the  Association  with  a  complete  set  of  the 
'  Pharmaceutical  Journal.'  Valuable  donations  oí  books  have  also  been  received  from 
several  members  of  the  Association.  The  following  periodicals  are  taken  in : — *  The 
Chemical  News,'  'The  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,'  *The  Technologist,'  'The  Intel- 
lectual  Observer,'  'Benlhams  Haudbook  of  British  Flora,'  'The  Chemist  and  Druggist,' 
and  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal.' 

Since  the  Library  was  opened  fourteen  volumes  and  several  periodicals  have  been 
borrowed,  chiefly  by  a  small  number  of  the  associatcs.  The  Committee  are  anxious 
that  tbe  impertauce  and  utility  of  the  Library  should  be  adequately  appreciated  both 
by  the  members  and  associatcs.  They  trust  the  liberality  of  the  former  will  continué 
to  add  to  its  store,  aud  that  the  latter  will  freely  avail  thcmselves  of  it  for  study  and 
reference.    The  series  of  the  'Pharmaceutical  Journal'  is  a  library  in  itserf. 

The  Committee  arranged  with  Mr.  H.  Denny,  A.L.S.,  for  a  course  of  Eight  Lectures 
on  Structurul  and  Physiological  Botany,  which  were  delivered  weekly,  commencing  un 
Monday,  April  28tb,  iu  a  room  at  13,  Briggate,  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Messrs.  Harvey 
and  Reynolds.  Twenty-six  tickets  were  taken  for  tbis  course,  the  average  attendance 
being  of  course  somewhat  less.  The  President  offered  'Beutley's  Manual  of  Botany  '  as 
a  prize  to  tbe  assoc;ate  who  should  pass  the  best  examinations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
lectures  at  the  cióse  of  tbe  course.  Tbere  were  two  conipttitors,  betwixt  whom  the 
precedence  was  as-sigtied  by  Mr.  Denny  to  Mr.  Fresbfíeld  Reynolds.  As  the  answers  of 
the  second  competitor,  Mr.  Aldridge,  were  very  creditable  to  hiíu,  Mr.  R.  Reynolds,  F.C  S., 
has  kindly  supplied 'Lindley's  School  Botany '  as  a  second  prize.  These  volumes  are 
now  ready  for  prestntution  to  the  candidates. 

The  Committee  have  recently  issued  a  circular  to  the  members  and  associates,  apprising 
them  of  the  commencement  for  the  comiiig  session  of  Mr.  Ward's  Lectures  on  Chemistry, 
at  the  Mechauics'  lustitution.   The  valué  and  importance  of  this  course  are  so  well 
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understood,  that  tho  Committee  will  only  add  that  it  constitutes  a  local  advantage  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  pupils  of  the  chemists  of  Leeds.  The  Committee  trust  that  few  of 
our  júnior  associates  will  allow  their  apprenticeships  to  elapso  without  availing  them- 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  thus  acquiimg  a  sound  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  cheniistry. 

Mr.  E.  Thompson  has  kindly  agreed  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Materia 
Medica ;  of  whioh  a  further  annouucemeut  will  be  made  when  the  arrangements  are 
completed. 

The  preceding  recapitulation  will  show  that  the  practical  and  useful  aims  of  the 
Association  have  been  steadily  kept  in  view.    It  has  been  sought,  through  the  monthly 
mee  tinga,  and  by  mcans  of  mutual  instruction,  to  keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  im- 
proveinent  and  discovery  in  our  own  profession.    The  supply  of  enlarged  means  of 
education  to  our  younger  friends  has  been  solicitously  cared  for,  and  a  beginning  has 
been  made,  which  the  Committee  trust  will  prove  a  vantage  gronnd  secured  for  f uture 
effort.    If  the  interest  of  our  members  and  associates  can  be  sustained,  and  a  cordial 
spirit  of  co-operation  secured,  the  Association  has  a  futuro  before  it  of  great  interest  and 
extended  uscfulness.  I»  addition  to  those  objeets,  the  advantage  of  possessing  an  organi- 
zation  to  enable  us  to  give  due  cousideration  to  eveuts  passing  around  us,  and  particu- 
larly  to  legislation  proposed  or  attempted,  in  which  our  intereats  are  implicated,  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  past  year.    Looking  to  the  future,  all  the 
reasons  and  motives  which  led  to  the  fonnation  of  this  Association  exist  in  f ull  forcé. 
The  fortheoming  British  Phurmacopoeui,  the  publication  of  which  cannot  be  much 
further  delayed,  will  afford  material  for  elucidation  and  discussions  at  our  monthly 
mectings.    We  believe  that  chemists  in  other  leadiug  provincial  towns  will  increasingly 
feel  bound  to  maintain  similar  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  friendly  unión,  and  to 
enable  them  to  contribute  more  effectively  to  those  stores  of  professional  knowledge 
Tvhich  it  is  both  the  duty  and  interest  of  each  one  of  us  to  preserve  and  increase.  We 
shall  all  agree  with  the  dictum  of  the  great  master  of  philosophy,  Lord  Bacon,  that 
"  every  mau  is  a  dcbtor  to  his  profession,  from  the  which,  as  men  do  of  course  seek  to 
receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they  to  endeavonr  of  themselves,  by  way  of 
amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto." 

The  following  resolutions  wcre  also  adopted : — 

"  That  the  Keport  be  adoptod  and  pnuted,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  inember  and 
associate." 

»«  That  Wednesday  be  substituted  for  Monday,  as  the  day  for  holding  the  monthly 
meetings." 

The  Officera  elected  for  the  ensuing  session  are — President,  Thomas  Harvey,  Esq.; 
Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Yewdall ;  Treasurer,  J.  Land,  Esq.;  Librarían,  Mr.  Abbott;  Com 
mittee,  Messrs.  E.  Thompson.  R.  Reynolds,  K.  M.  Atkinson,  E.  Brown,  G.  Reinhardt, 
Gco.  Ward  ;  Messrs.  Haigh  and  Stead,  auditor». 
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(Cuntinued  from  p.  105.) 
XIII.    BAPTISIA  TINCTORIA,  R.  BROWN.— WILD  INDIGO. 

IIistory.— The  root,  rhizome,  etem,  and  leaves  of  this  plant,  have  been  long 
and  much  used  in  North  America,  in  the  form  of  gargle,  decoction,  poultice, 
etc.,  for  their  antiseptic  properties.  They  have  also  been  rtgaided  as  emetic 
and  cathartic  in  large  doses,  aud  stimulant  and  soniewhat  astringent  in  small 
doses.*    Dr.  Stevens,  of  Ceres,  Penusylvania,  and  othere,  have  found  a  decoc- 


*  Barton,  p.  257. 
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tion  of  tbc  root  of  service  in  epidemic  dysentery.*  It  lias  long  acquired  a 
popular  reputation  in  like  diseases.  The  Eclectic  practitioners  also  use  it 
extensively  in  scarlatina,  typhus,  and  in  threatened  or  existing  mortification. 
Besides  the  use  of  this  plant  as  a  rcmedial  agent,  a  blue  colouring  matter,  resem- 
bling  índigo,  may  be  prepared  from  it.  This  dyeing  agent  is,  however,  vcry  in- 
ferior to  true  Índigo.  Similar  parts  of  an  allied  species,  the  Baptisia  alba  of 
R.  Brown,  commonly  termed  the  Prairie  Indigo,  is  used  for  similar  medicinal 
purposes  as  the  above  in  Michigan. f  No  mention  is  made  of  the  Baptisia  tinc- 
toria  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia,  neither  is  it  alluded  to  by  any  of  ihe 
leading  writers  on  Therapeutics  in  the  States  of  North  America. 

Synoxyms. — This  plant  has  been  variously  named  at  different  periods  by 
botanists.  It  is  the  Sopkora  tinctoria,  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.  534,  and  Reich.  vol.  ii. 
243  ;  the  Podahjria  tinctoria,  AVilld.  vol.  ii.  p.  513  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1099  ;  and 
Lam.  111.  t.  327 ;  and  the  Baptisia  tinctoria,  R.  Brown,  in  Hort.  Kew.  vol.  iii. 
p.  5  ;  Elliott,  vol.  i.  p.  407:  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  129 ;  De  Cand. 
Frod.  vol.  ii.  p.  100  ;  and  of  Torrey  and  Gray's  Fl.  North  America,  vol.  i.  p.  386. 
The  last  ñame  is  that  now  communly  adopted  by  botanists  and  by  writers  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  henee  we  have  used  it  here.  In  common 
language  the  Baptisia  tinctoria  has  been  termed  Wfld  Indigo,  Dyer's  Baptisia, 
Horsefly  Weed,  etc. 

Etymology. — The  generic  ñame  Baptisia  is  derived  from  ftairrco  to  dye,  in 
allusion  to  the  dyeing  properties  of  some  of  the  species.  The  specific  ñame  tinc- 
toria has  a  similar  ongin.  The  common  ñames  of  Dyer's  Baptisia  and  AVild 
Indigo,  are  also  derived,  as  may  be  at  once  seen,  either  from  the  dyeing  pro- 
perties of  this  species,  or  from  the  rcsemblance  of  the  dye  which  may  be  pre- 
pared from  it,  to  true  Indigo. 

Botany. — The  genus  Baptisia  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Leguminosa  of 
raost  botanists,  or  the  Fabaccse  of  Liudley.  Lindley  places  it  in  the  suborder 
Papilionaccae,  tribe  Podalyriere.t  Candolle  places  it  in  the  suborder  Papi- 
lionace»,  tribe  Sophorese.§ 

Generic  Character. —  Calyx,  soinewhat  bilabiate,  persisten t,  half  4-5-cleft. 
Corolla  of  five  nearly  equal  somewhat  united  petáis ;  vexillum  with  the  sides 
reflexed.  Stamens,  ten,  distinct,  deciduous.  Ovary  stalked  ;  ovales  nuracrous. 
Legume  inflated,  stalked,  mostly  by  abortion,  few-seeded.  Perennial  herbs,  with 
simple  or  teníate  leaves,  and  racemose  ílowers.    Native  of  North  America.  || 

Specific  Character. — Root  perennial,  from  which  arise  several  much  branched 
smooth  stems,  about  two  feet  high.  Leares  very  shortly  petiolate,  altérnate, 
témate ;  leaHcts  roundish- obovate  or  cuneiform  ;  stipules  minute,  deciduous. 
Flowers  in  short,  few  flowered,  terminal  racemes,  yellow.  Bracts  minute.  Calyx 
4-cleft.  Corolla  with  a  roundish,  crenulate  vexillum,  obovate  wings,  and  a 
keel  of  2  obovate,  somewhat  united  petáis.  Stamcns  nearly  equal,  as  long  as  the 
keel.  Ovary  smooth.  Legume  on  a  long  stalk,  with  boat-shaped  valves.  ¿ieeils 
small,  somewhat  reniform.^f 

Habitat. — This  and  the  other  species  of  the  genus  Baptisia  are  exclusively 
natives  of  North  America.  According  to  Torrey  and  Gray,  the  Baptiaia  tinc- 
toria extends  from  Canadá  to  Florida,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi.    It  is  abun- 


*  '  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,'  vol.  iv.  p.  358. 

t  "Medicinal  Plañís  of  Michigan,"  by  Frederick  Stearns,  in  Procceding*  of  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  for  1858,  p.  247. 
X  Lindiey's  Yeg.  King.  p.  553 ;  and  Bentlcy's  '  Manual  of  Bolany,'  p.  526. 
§  De  Candolle  s  *  Prodromus,'  vol  ii.  p.  100. 

fí  DeCandollo's  ' Prodromus,' vol. ii. p.  100 ;  Lindley's  'Flora  Medica,'  p.237;  p.ndTcrrey 
and  Gray's  4  Flora  of  North  America,'  vol.  i.  p.  383. 

T  De  Candolle's  'Prodromus,'  vol.  ii.  p.  100;  Lindley's  'Flora  Medica,'  p.237;  and 
Torrey  and  Gray's  '  Flora  of  North  America/  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
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dant  in  Michigan,*  and  most  other  parta  of  the  States  of  North  America,  grow- 
ing  in  open  sandy  woods  and  dry  barren  uplands.f  It  flowers  frotn  July  to  the 
end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September.  This  and  other  species  are  described 
by  Loudout  as  "  herbaceons  planta  of  casy  cultivation,  and  as  border  flowers 
ornamental." 

Collectiun,  etc. — The  leaves,  rhizomes,  aerial  stems,  and  roots,  have  been  all  em- 
ployed  as  reinedial  agenta  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  The  part  commonly 
used  is  the  rhizome  and  rootlets,  under  the  general,  although  improper  ñame  of 
root,  and  the  bark  is  said  to  be  the  most  active  portion.§  Froin  experiments  made 
by  ourselves,  we  should  also  regard  the  cortical  portion  as  being  to  some  extent 
the  most  powerful  part  of  the  plant,  but  we  do  not  think  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  woody  parts  is  very  marked.  When  the  leaves  and  the  aerial  stetns  are 
used,  they  should  be  collected  about  July,  just  as  the  flowers  are  expanding,  at 
which  time  they  are  in  full  activity.  The  rhizome  and  roots,  the  parte  ordinarily 
employed,  aud  certainly  the  chief  seat  of  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  should  be  col- 
lected in  the  autuuiu  months;  or  early  in  the  spring,  before  active  vegetation 
has  commeuced. 

General  Ciiaracteristics. — The  partof  Baptisiatinctoria,  as  just  noticed, 
which  is  commonly  and  properly  employed  as  a  remedial  agent,  is  generally 
designated  as  the  root,  but  the  different  coramercial  specimens  as  seen  aud  exa- 
mined  by  us,  cousist  of  roots,  rhizomes,  and  stems,  mixed  in  varying  proportions. 

In  length  the  pieces  vary  commonly  from  about  one  inch  to  four  inches, 
averaging  about  three  inches ;  but  shorter  aud  longer  pieces  may  also  frequently 
be  found.  In  thickness  they  vary  from  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  one 
inch,  a  cominon  size  being  about  half  an  inch.  In  some  samples  many  smaller 
pieces  and  rootlets  may  be  found,  either  intermixed  with  the  larger  ones,  or  at- 
tached  to  the  rhizomes.  Some  of  the  pieces  present  a  very  irregular  twisted  and 
branched  appearauce,  and  have  numerous  projections  of  varying  length  ;  others 
are  nearly  straight.  Externally  they  are  marked  by  irregular  longitudinal  fur- 
rows  aud  striae.  They  vary  in  colour  externally  according  to  their  size,  being 
yellowish,  yellowish-brown,  dark-brown,  or  blackish  ;  more  generally  they  have 
a  dark-brown  colour.  The  fracture  varíes  soraewhat  in  different  pieces,  being  in 
some  much  closer  than  in  others,  but  it  is  always  more  or  leas  irregular  aud 
fibrous ;  particularly  in  the  cortical  portion.  The  pieces  are  very  tough,  and 
diftieult  to  reduce  to  powder. 

A  transverse  section  of  an  average-sized  piece  shows  a  compact  central  woody 
mass  or  meditullium  of  a  light- yellowish  colour,  surrounded  by  a  thick  browu 
cortical  portion,  the  iuuer  layers  of  which  are  tough  and  fibrous,  and  the  outer 
soraewhat  of  a  corky  character.  .This  corky  appearance  is  more  evident  in  the 
large  pieces. 

Wood  and  Bache  ||  describe  the  root  as  inodorous,  but  the  specimens  as  exa- 
mined  by  us,  which  have  been  kept  in  stoppered  bottles,  have  a  well-marked 
and  peculiar  odour.  The  tas  te  is  disagreeably  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid ;  that 
of  the  cortical  portion  is  most  evident,  but  that  of  the  meditullium  is  also  very 
evident. 

Composition  and  Chemical  Ciiaracteristics. — The  only  analysis  of  this 
8ubstance  with  which  I  ain  acquainted,  and  this  an  incompleto  one,  is  con- 
tained  in  an  Inaugural  Essay  at  the  Philadelphia  Cullege  of  Pnarmacy,  by  Ben- 
nett  L.  Smedley.^f   He  fouud  alburaeu,  Btarch,  resin,  and  a  crystalline  principie, 


*  Stearns,  in  Proc.  Amcr.  Pbartn.  Assoc.  for  1858,  p.  247. 

f  Wood  and  Bache'»  '  United  States  Dispensatory,'  llth  edit.  p.  1371. 

X  Loudon's  1  Encyclopaxlia  of  Plants.'  p.  848. 

§  Wood  and  Bacue's  4  United  States  Dispensatory,'  llth  edit.  p.  1374. 
||  'United  States  Dispensatory,'  llth  edit.  p.  1374. 

'American  Journal  of  Phartnaey,'  vol.  x.  3rd  ser. p.  310. 
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which  may  pTobably  tura  out  to  be  a  new  alkaloid,  ns  constituents  of  the  so- 
called  root.  He  could  not  discover  the  preBcnce  of  auy  fixed  or  volatile  oil.  The 
medical  properties  of  the  root,  he  believes  to  exist  iu  the  crystallizable  principie 
obtained. 

An  infusión  of  the  mixed  rhizomes  and  roots,  well  bruised,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  to  twenty-four  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  macérate 
for  twenty-four  hours,  had  a  yellowi^-browu-red  colour,  about  that  of  au  ordinary 
browu  sherry,  a  peculiar  well-marked  odour,  reminding  one  to  a  certain  extent  of 
liquorice,  and  a  peculiar,  slightly  bitter,  acrid  taste.  It  exhtbited  the  following 
reactions: — tincture  of  iodine  produced  an  intense  blue  coloration,  but  no  pre- 
cipítate; solution  of  ptrsulphate  ofiron  heightened  the  colour,  but  produced  no 
precipítate ;  solution  of  perchloride  of  ¡ron  had  the  same  effect  as  the  former, 
but  more  marked,  although  no  precipítate  was  formed  ;  solution  of  baryta  caused 
the  deposition  of  a  plentiful,  light,  flaky,  brownish  precipítate ;  solution  of  nitrato 
of  silver  slowly  reddeued  the  colour  of  the  infusión,  and  ultímately  formed  a 
tolerably  abundant  dark  reddish-brown  precipítate;  solution  of  snlphate  of  copper 
caused  a  light,  flocculent  brown  precipítate  ;  solution  of  acétate  of  Itad  speedily 
caused  a  plentiful,  light,  brownish  precipítate  ;  solutio?i  of  baste  acétale  oj  Itad 
rendered  the  infusión  milky,  and  caused  the  slow  deposition  of  an  abundant, 
light,  yellowish-white  precipítate  ;  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum  produced  a 
very  evident  brownisn-black  coloration,  and  after  some  hours,  a  plentiful 
brownish-bluish-black  precipítate  was  deposited ;  solution  of  protocldorine  of  tin 
had  no  evident  effect  at  first,  but  after  some  hours'  stauding,  the  infusión  depo- 
sited an  evident,  yellowish  precipítate  ;  solution  of  chloHde  of  lime  slightly 
deepened  the  colour  at  first,  the  colour  then  became  slowly  discharged,  and  a 
elight,  white,  flocculent  precipítate  was  formed  ;  solution  of  oxatate  of  ammonia 
produced  after  some  hours  an  evident  whitish,  more  or  less  rloating  precipítate ; 
sulphuric  acid  had  no  very  marked  effect  at  first,  but  after  some  time  it  caused  a 
dirty- yellowish-white,  powdery  precipítate ;  hydrochloric  acid  slightly  lessened 
the  colour  of  the  infusión,  but  ite  effect  was  not  very  marked.  No  very  evident 
effect»  were  produced  by  litmus  or  tumieric  papers  ;  ñor  by  nitric  or  acetic  acids; 
ñor  by  tincture  of  galls ;  ñor  by  the  application  of  either  of  the  following  solu- 
tions  : — potash,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.,  ferrideyanide  of  potassium,  chramate 
of  potasio  antimoniate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  baryta,  sidphate 
ofsoda,  bichloride  of  mercury,  chloride  ofcalcium,  sulphate  o f  lime,  gelatinc,  and 
ammonia. 

By  the  application  of  nitric  acid  to  the  freshly  cut  surface  of  the  root,  a  red- 
dish  tint  was  produced  over  both  cortical  and  woody  portious.  Sulphuric  acid 
applied  in  like  manner  rendered  the  different  parta  more  evident,  aud  the  colour 
more  especially  of  the  cortical  portion  was  darkened.  By  a  like  application  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  all  parts  of  the  sectiou  became  reddeued,  except  the  external 
bark,  which  was  turned  nearly  black:  the  different  regions  were  also  reudered  more 
evident.  By  the  addition  of  solution  of  ammonia,  no  very  evident  effecte  were 
produced  iu  the  woody  parts,  but  the  cortical  portion  became  much  darkened  in 
colour. 

Medicinal  Properties  and  Uses. — Wild  Indigo  is  in  much  esteem  by 
some  American  medical  practitioners  for  ite  antiseptic  properties.  It  has  beea 
employed  on  this  account  in  the  form  of  a  gargle  or  wash  iu  gangreuous  ulcera- 
tion  of  the  inouth  and  throat,  mercurial  ulceration,  andas  a  poultice  applied  to 
malignant  ulcers  teuding  to  gangrene.*  Dr.  Wood  states  that  Dr.  Comstock,  of 
Khode  Island,  found  it  extremely  useful,  both  as  an  internal  and  external  remedy, 
in  threatened  or  existing  mortirication.  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Ceres,  Penusyivania, 
has  employed  a  decoction  of  the  root  advantageous>ly  in  epidemic  dysentery,  and 


*  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  271. 
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Dr.  Tbacher  speaks  highly  of  its  cfficacy  as  an  external  applicatiou  in  obstínate 
and  painful  ulcere."*  The  author  of  a  iiottce  of  this  drug  in  the  *  Lancet,'f 
says,  "The  primary  actiou  of  a  full  dose  is  emetic  or  purgativo,  but  hi  smaller 
doses  is  stimulaut ;  and  its  special  property  is  antiseptic,  producing,  it  is  said,  a 
striking  chauge  in  the  type  of  fevers,  relieviug  the  syinptoms  desiguated  pe  mi- 
do us  or  malignant  in  scarlatina,  typhus,  and  other  fevers,  iutíauiniations  and 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  It  is  applied  externally  at  the  .-aun-  time 
to  fuul  ulcere  and  sloughing  or  gangrenous  sores,  and  as  an  injection  in  fetid  dis- 
charges  from  the  tnucous  passages ;  in  short,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  ten- 
deucy  to  putrescence."  Mr.  ¡Sroedloy  states,t  that  he  was  induced  to  under- 
take  the  chemical  cxamination  of  this  substance,  in  consequence  of  interrogations 
from  an  oíd  country  gentleman,  who  had  for  many  yeara  been  in  the  i.abit  of 
aduiinistering  it  both  to  his  own  family  and  neighbours  in  the  form  of  a  strong 
decoction,  as  a  most  effectual  cure  in  the  early  s-tages  of  dysentery.  Tilden 
says,§  "  Intemally  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  glaudular  and  uervous  RyBtems,  in- 
creasing  all  the  glandular  secretious,  and  arousing  the  liver  especially  to  a  nor- 
mal action." 

Dr.  (irover  Coe,||  speaking  of  Baptuin*  the  reputed  Eclectic  active  principie, 
a  resinous  matter  obtaiued  from  Baptisia  thwtoria  in  a  similar  manuer  to 
that  already  described  by  us  when  wnting  upou  rodophyllum  aud  other  of  the 
New  American  Remedies,^  says  that  it  possesses  "alterative,  emetic,  laxativo, 
stimulant,  emmenagogue,  tonic,  and  autiseptic  properties ;  and  that  it  may  be 
employed  in  amcnorri.cea  aud  defective  menstruation,  erysipelas,  hepatte  disor- 
ders,  whenever  an  alterative  is  indicated,  and  in  scarlatina  and  typhoid  fevers, 
and  in  all  diseases  that  have  a  putrescent  tendeney."  The  above  extraets  will 
serve  tooall  the  attention  of  Knglish  practitioners  to  those  diseases  in  which  this 
drug  has  been  more  particularly  administered  or  externally  applied.  Mr.  ¡Smed- 
ley**  says,  "  The  active  properties  of  the  root  I  suppose  to  exist  iu  the  crystal- 
lizable  principie, tt  alióse  ascribed  by  the  Ecléctica  to  the  resiu  are  mainly 
owing  to  its  containiug  a  very  small  purtion  of  this  principie  in  combinatiou." 
Un  til  this  principie  be  isolated  however,  and  its  effeets  specially  investí gated,  we 
can  know  nothing  of  a  positivo  character  about  its  action  on  the  animal  system. 

A DMIN18TRATION,  FliEPAUATIONS,  AND  D0SE8.  W'Üd  IlldigO  hllS  beeil  USed 

both  as  an  external  applicatiou  and  for  internal  administration,  priucipally  in 
the  forms  of  a  decoction  and  the  so-called  concentrated  preparatiou  termed 
Baptitin. 

T  he  mode  of  preparing  the  latter  we  have  already  alluded  to  above,  but  as  now 
imi>orted  and  used,  it  is  a  very  uncertain  and  indefinite  preparation.  Smedley, 
in  the  paper  already  noticed  by  us,  states  that  he  obtaiued  a  yellowish  resiu  by 
xnaking  a  concentrated  tincture  of  Wild  Indigo  with  strong  alcohol,  aud  then  add- 
ing  to  it  a  large  quantity  of  water.  In  this  manner  of  operating  he  obtaiued 
two  drachms  and  two  sciuples  of  resin  froin  two  pounds  of  the  so-called  root. 
He  adds  ufour  grains  of  the* resin,  which  by  the  Eclectics  is  styled  baptisin,  were 
taken  by  myselí,  attendaut  with  no  other  effect  than  occasioniug  much  nausea." 

The  following  formula  may  be  used  for  preparing  the  decoction  : — Decoction 
of  Baptista  tinctoria,  or  WUd  Indijo.—  lnKa  oí  "VVild  Indigo  rhizome  and 


*  •  United  States  IHapensatory,*  llth  edit.  p.  1374.  f  '  Lance!,'  vol.  i.  p.  190, 1863. 

X  Amor.  Journ.  Pliarm.  vol.  x.  3rd  ser.  p.  312. 
§  'Chemist  and  Druggist,'  vol.  IV.  p.  11*1. 
|  1  Concentra U d  Organic  Medicines,'  p.  220. 

SSee  paperB  by  the  author,  on  Acícta  racemosa,  Phann.  Journ.  voL  ii.  2nd  ser.  p.  462; 
on  PodophylUit\2>eltattim,  vol.  iii.  p.  461. 
•*  Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.  vol.  x.  3rd  ser.  p.  312. 
tt  See  1  Chemical  Character istics,'  pp.  213,  214. 
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roots  raixed,  and  well  bruised,  two  ounees  and  a  half;  boiliug  water,  tu  o  pinte. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint  and  a  half,  and  strain. 

Of  this  decoction  Dr.  Comstock  gave  half  a  fluid  ounce  cvery  four  or  cight 
honre,  and  any  tcndency  it  exhibited  to  opérate  on  the  bowels  was  checked  by 
laudanum. 

The  dose  of  baptisin,  according  to  Tilden,  is  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  ; 
but  Dr.  Coe*  says  the  average  doae  is  from  one  to  three  grains.  Whilst  there  i» 
such  uncertainty  as  to  the  strength  of  this  preparation  it  would  be  advisable  to 
use  the  decoction  exclusively,  or  to  give  the  doses  of  baptisin  as  marked  by  the 
several  manufacturera  upon  their  respective  preparations. 


SCHEELE  AND  IIIS  DISCOVERIES. 
(Tramlated  and  a)ranged from  the  Memoir  of  M.  Cap.') 
BY  MR.  JOSEPH  IXCE. 

Certainly  not  in  this  Journal  should  the  life  and  labours  of  Scheele  be  un- 
noticcd.  His  career  is  a  bright  example  o£  how  far  the  mind  may  triumph  over 
external  difficultiee,  and  of  how  little  valué  are  adventitious  aids  when  genius  is 
linked  with  perseverance.  To  os  especially  as  Pharmaceutists  must  the  record 
be  of  interest,  teaching,  as  it  does,  that  nothing  is  denied  to  patient  industry,  and 
that  the  loftiest  results  have  been,  and  therefore  may  be  again  within  the  grasp 
of  the  man  who  has  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  humblest  plodding  behind  a  Drug- 
gist's  counter. 

Charles  William  Scheele  was  born  at  Stralsund,  December  9th,  1742.  Stral- 
sund  is  a  town  iu  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  now  belongs  to  Prussia.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  stnall  tradesman,  burdeDed  with  a  numerous  family.  His  father 
placed  hito  with  a  M.  Bauch,  an  oíd  family  friend,  an  apothecary  at  Gottenburg. 
Apprenticeship  in  Swcden  lasted  generally  six  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  appre ntice  took  the  title  of  "  garrón,"  and  later  on,  that  of  assistant  (jñdc- 
apolhicaire).  Scheele's  classical  studies  had7)een  painfully  limited,  and  his  first 
essays  in  Pharmacy  were  more  painstaking  than  successful.  He  was  a  laborious 
reader  of  works  relating  to  his  profession,  spccially  those  of  Neumann,  De 
Lémery,  De  Stahl,  and  one  of  Kunckel's,  called  1  The  Laboratory  and  he  often 
worked  out  at  night  experiments  that  the  day's  study  had  suggested.  Une  word 
will  best  describe  hira — diligent.  After  soioe  years'  stay  with  M.  Bauch  he  went 
to  ^lalmoe,  in  Scania,  where  he  spent  five  years  with  another  pharmacien,  M. 
Kalstroem.  There,  in  silence  and  retirement,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  deep 
and  serious  6tudy  of  Chcmistry.  In  1707  he  went  to  Stockhulm,  became  assist- 
ant to  M.  Scharenberg,  superintendent  of  Pharmacy,  and  stopped  there  three 
years ;  after  which  he  went  to  Upsal,  where  Bergmann  was  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor.  So  great  was  Scheele's  timidity  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  present 
himself  before  the  noted  lecturer,  though,  with  the  zeal  of  a  true  chemist,  he 
had  set  his  heart  upon  the  introduction.  Circumstances  however,  and  the  fame 
of  some  personal  oexterity  stood  his  friend  ;  the  student  and  the  savant  met, 
were  mutually  delighted  with  each  other,  and  became  swom  associates  from  that 
hour.  A  few  months  afterwards  Scheele  read  a  notice  on  Fluor  Spar  before 
the  Académie  des  Sciences,  and  on  the  proposition  of  Bergmann,  a  simple  stu- 
dent of  Pharmacy  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Academy.  Such  a  distinc- 
tion  affected  little  the  studious  and  retiring  Scheele,  who  longed  only  for  the 
quiet  which  would  enable  him  iu  peace  to  pursue  his  studies.  In  vain  Bergmann 
tried  to  keep  so  promising  a  man  at  Upsal  by  the  temptation  of  a  good  position. 


*  '  Couccnlrated  Organic  Kerattiies.' 
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la  the  ñame  of  the  Government  lie  offered  him  a  Chair  in  the  Faculty,  and  the 
direction  of  diíferent  manufactories.  Sebéele  absolutely  refused  ;  bub  learning 
that  there  was  a  vacant  pharmacy  in  a  small  and  obscure  coantry  town,  he  set 
oíf  for  Koeping,  on  the  Lake  Halaren.  He  was  then  thirty  oue  years  oíd,  and 
while  oceupied  in  the  routine  dutiesof  that  sceraiugly  unen  viable  position,  he 
pondered  o  ver,  and  in  his  leisure  moments  successfully  worked  out,  that  series  of 
discoveries  that  will  for  ever  be  associated  with  his  ñame.  Two  years  from  this 
date,  (1777)  the  Royal  College  of  Medicine  received  him  gratuitously,  and  dis- 
pensen! with  all  the  usual  formalities  of  introduction.  Nine  years  he  paticntly 
worked  on  at  Koeping.  He  found  the  business  in  a  languishing  conditiou,  and 
lie  succeeded  in  its  restoration  ;  paid  the  debts  of  his  defunct  predecessor,  as  well 
as  created  a  small  fortune  for  the  widow,  whom,  in  his  less  abstract  moments, 
he  meaut  to  marry.  Bergmann  was  his  unfailing  herald  in  the  world  of  Scieuce. 
At  his  suggestion  the  Academies  of  Berlín,  Erfurt,  and  Sardinia,  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris  adinitted  him  amongst  their  ranks.  Just  when 
the  present  seetned  to  give  promise  of  the  bri^htest  future,  he  was  suddenly  en- 
feebleJ  in  his  health.  He  had  wished  as  a  last  point  of  honour  to  have  left  his 
ñame  and  modérate  savings  to  the  widow,  but  the  very  day  appointed  for  his 
niarriage  he  was  seized  with  fever,  which  proving  fatal,  he  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-three. 

The  first  essay  of  Sebéele  was  on  Tartaric  Acid.  It  was  addressed  to  Berg- 
mauu,  who  returned  itto  the  author  without  the  Blightest  comment.  Hurt  by 
this  strange  indifference,  Sebéele  sent  his  manuscript  to  Retzius,  Professor  at 
Lund,  who  inserted  it  in  the  Transactions  of  Stockholru  for  1770,  but  with  no  ac  • 
kuowledgment  of  the  author.  In  1771  he  published  his  1  Examination  of  Fluor 
Spar  and  its  Acid.'  Some  years  previous,  Margraff  was  engaged  on  the  same 
suhject,  and  pointed  out  that  Fluor  Spar  did  not  contain  Sulphuric  Aeid. 
Seheele,  on  treating  it  with  this  powerful  reagent,  noticed  certain  white  acid  va- 
pours  which  attaeked  the  glasé.  He  named  this  product  Fluo-silicic  Acid.  Re- 
marking  that  the  vessel  íilled  with  water  in  which  it  was  collected  was  covured 
with  a  coating  of  Silica,  he  at  first  thought  that  Silica  was  composed  of  Water 
and  Fluoric  Acid  ;  but  in  a  second  notice  (1780)  he  recognized  his  mistake,  and 
deruonstrated  that  the  Silica  obtained  carne  from  the  glass  of  the  retort  or  e!se 
from  the  leceiver.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  investigation  was  the  adinission 
of  the  radical  called  Fluor.  In  1774  Sebéele  published  his  '  Researches  on  Black 
Magnesia,'  otherwise  called  Manganese.  He  was  then  living  at  Upsal,  for  it 
was  at  the  instigation  of  Bergmaun  that  he  undertook  this  inquiry— oue  of  his 
best  performances.  This  memoir  contains  no  less  than  four  discoveries  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  have  established  the  reputation  of  a  skilful  chetnist.  In 
the  first  place,  he  discovered  that  this  ore  combined  eagcrly  with  metallic 
oxides  and  with  some  acids,  whence  he  concluded  that  black  Magnesia  had  a 
metallic  base.  On  treating  it  successively  with  all  the  strong  acids,  he  remarked 
(1)  That  with  Sulphuric  Acid  he  obtained  a  white  pinkish  salt  (Sulphate  of 
Manganese),  and  that  there  was  liberated  an  elastic  fluid  which  was  not  fixe-l 
air,  the  only  gas  then  known,  but  which  possessed  the  properties  of  dephlogisli- 
cated  air,  being  cvidently  Oxygen.    (2)  With  Muriatic  Acid  he  produced  a  gas 


in  a  bladdor,  it  was  coloured  yellow,  from  which  he  at  first  thought  that  it  was 
Aqua  Regia  in  a  state  of  vapour.  He  then  collected  it  in  bottles  íilled  with 
water,  with  Hales's  apparatus,  and  he  noticed  that  the  gas  corroded  the  corks 
and  tumed  them  yellow  ;  that  it  bleached  blue  Litinus  Paper  as  well  as  vege- 
table colours,  and  that  duriug  this  actiou,  in  presence  of  water,  the  gas  was 
converted  into  Muriatic  Acid.  He  also  established  that  plants  once  thus  bleached 
did  not  recover  their  natural  colours,  neither  on  the  addition  of  Acids  ñor  Al- 
kalis;  that  this  gas  attaeked  all  metáis.    In  a  word,  he  gave  an  exact  and 


of  yellow  colour,  having 


Having  collected  this  gas 
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complete  history  of  this  new  gas,  which  at  first  be  called  Dephlogisticated  Mu- 
riatic  Acid,  which  since  has  been  termed  Oxygeuated  Muriatic  Ácid  Gas,  and 
to  which  has  been  recently  given  the  appellation  of  Chlorine. 

A  third  discovery  raade  by  Sebéele  i»  studying  Manganece  was  Baryta,  with 
which  it  ia  nearly  always  associated.  He  ehowed  that  this  new  Earth,  which 
he  called  Terre  pesante  (¿apvsy  heavy),  is  distinct  from  Lime  and  Silica ;  that 
it  neutralizes  acida,  and  forma  with  Sulphuric  Acid  and  the  Sulphatea  a  neutral 
salt  insoluole  in  water.  Fused  with  Bórax  it  forms  a  vitreous  mass,  which  is 
coloured  brown  on  the  addition  of  a  little  Sulphur,  etc. 

Lastly,  he  rcmarked  that  Aramonia,  treated  by  Nitrate  of  Man  gañese,  is  de- 
composed,  producing  a  gas  differing  from  Carbonic  Acid,  namely,  Nitrogen. 
Considering  that  this  dissertation  on  Manganeso  was  published  in  1774,  and 
that  the  experiments  on  which  it  is  based  went  back  for  several  years,  Scheele 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  first  to  discover  Nitrogen  Gas,  which  he  for 
a  long  time  callad  Vitiated  or  foul  Air  (Air  vicié  ou  corrom¡>u). 

Next  year  (1775)  Scheele  read  before  the  Academyof  Stockholm  his  Remarks 
on  the  Salt  of  Benzoin.  Up  to  this  time  Flowers  of  Benzoin,  already  recognized 
as  au  acid,  were  obtained  by  means  of  Sublimation.  Scheele  used  the  wet  way, 
which  gave  a  better  and  more  abundant  product.  After  boiling  powdered  Ben- 
zoin with  quicklime,  he  filtered  the  sol ut ion  and  added  Muriatic  Acid.  Benzoic 
Acid  was  precipitated  in  beautiful  crystalline  platvs,  of  a  strong  odour  when 
exposed  to  neat.  This  ingenious  and  convenient  process  has  been  followed  ever 
since.  (A  most  successful  though  unfortunately  secret  process  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden.  Since  his  death  his  method 
has  apparently  been  lost.  No  Flowers  of  Benzoin  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
are  free  from  a  certain  empyreumatic  odour,  varying  in  different  commercial 
samples,  but  always  present. — J.  I.) 

The  same  year  Scheele  published  one  of  his  most  important  discoveries, — a 
paper  on  Arsenic  Acid.  He  imagined  that  White  Arsenic  (the  Arsenions  Acid 
of  Fourcroy)  could  take  two  degrees  of  acidity.  He  treated  crude  arsenic  with 
Nitrous  Acid,  and  obtained  Arsenic  Acid ;  he  examined.  all  its  combinations 
with  the  alkalis  and  metáis ;  he  dt*monstrated  that  combustible  bodies  could 
bring  it  back  to  the  state  of  White  Arsenic,  and  even  of  metallic  Arsenic.  On 
heating  it  in  combination  with  Ammonia,  he  obtained  a  gas  which  extinguished 
tiame,  being  neither  tíxed  air  ñor  Carbonic  Acid.  This  was  Nitrogen.  Lavotsier 
and  Berthollct  repeated  his  experiments,  and  easily  explained  the  various  pheno- 
íneua  described  by  the  principies  of  the  new  theory  of  Chemistry.  Never 
weary  of  his  labours,  Scheele  worked  on  Quartz,  Silica,  Clay,  and  Alum  ;  then 
he  commenced  his  Analysia  of  Benzoar,  in  which  he  discovered  a  particular  acid, 
first  called  Lithic,  and  ufterwards  Uric  Acid. 

These  researches  paved  the  way  for  all  the  recent  investigations  of  Urinary 
Calculi,  and  even  of  Uriñe  itself. 

The  same  year  Scheele  obtained  Oxalic  Acid  by  the  action  of  Nirric  Acid 
on  Sugar.  In  1777  appeared  his  Treatise  on  Air  and  Fire,  a  work  on  which 
he  liad  been  long  engaged.  \Y  hether  or  not  he  may  claim  to  have  been  one 
of  the  original  discoverers  of  Oxygen  is  uncertain,  yet  in  this  identical  pamplilefc 
oceurs  the  capital  experiment  that  when  Manganese  is  exposed  to  a  high  degree 
of  temperature  and  then  heated  w  ith  Sulphuric  Acid,  an  elast'ic  fluid  is  disen- 
gaged,  which  he  named  Air  of  Fire.  Priestley  had  in  truth  announced  the  sume 
fact  in  1774,  and  Scheele,  unfortunately  for  himself,  only  published  hisdiscovery 
w  hen  his  work,  which  had  been  seveu  years  in  preparation,  was  complete.  lie 
established  also  the  poiut  that  common  air  is  composed  of  Air  of  Fire  and  Foul 
Air  (Nitrogen)  ;  that  the  process  of  combustión  deprives  common  air  of  its 
purest  part  (Oxygen).  The  same  work  contains  remarks  of  the  greatest  interest 
on  Nitrous  Gas,  on  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen,  on  fulminating  Gold,  and  on  the 
lladiation  of  Heat. 
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In  the  course  of  1778  this  wonderfully  industrious  man  published  four  sepá- 
rate memoirs  : — 1.  A  procesa  for  preparing  Caloinel.  2.  The  preparation  of 
the  Oxychloride  of  Autimony.  3.  The  preparation  of  what  is  still  called 
Seheelc's  Green,  which  w:s  obtained  on  pouring  a  sulution  of  Potash  and  white 
Arsenic  in  a  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper.  It  is  an  Arsenite  of  Copper. 
4.  Molybdenum,  whose  ore  was  originally  confounded  with  Plumbago,  Sebéele 
proved  tliat  it  was  a  corapound  of  Sulphur  and  a  whitish  powder  (Molybdic 
Acid),  from  wliich  more  recently  Ilielm  extracted  Molybdenum  in  a  state  of 
Metal.  In  1779  he  continued  the  same  subject,  and  showed  in  what  mauner 
Plumbago  differed  from  Mnlybdic  Acid,  demoustrating  tbat  it  was  composed  of 
fixed  air  and  Carburct  of  Iron.  This  analysis  was  followed  by  Experiments 
on  the  qnantity  of  puré  air  conlained  in  the  atmosphere.  For  a  year  he  con- 
tinued his  observatious  and  obtained  the  same  results  as  Lavoisier,  namely,  that 
puro  air  (Oxygen)  formed  ^vd  part  of  our  atmosphere.  About  the  same  time 
appeared  his  1  Experiments  on  the  Pecomposition  of  Neutral  Salts  by  Quick 
Lime  and  Iron.' 

In  the  Anuals  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm  are  three  published  Memoirs 
belonging  to  1780.  A.  Remarks  on  Fluor  Spar,  being  chiefly  an  answer 
to  objections  to  his  previous  paper.  B.  Examiuation  of  Milk  and  its  Acid. 
After  having  stated  the  influence  of  Alkalis  and  Acid3  in  determining  its 
coagulation,  he  pointed  out  that  caseine  when  calcined  contained  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  Lime.  In  order  to  obtain  the  Acid  of  Milk,  he  evaporated  the  Serum 
down  to  an  eighth  part,  saturated  it  with  quickliine,  which  he  afterwards 
separated  by  Oxalic  Acid ;  then  he  treated  the  liquor  with  Alcohol,  which 
dissolved  the  Lactic  Acid  witliout  touching  the  Sugar  of  Milk.  On  dis- 
tilling  the  Alcohol  lie  obtained  puré  Lactic  Acid.  C.  The  examination  of 
Sugar  of  Milk.  On  treating  the  concentrated  Serum  with  itrio  Acid  he 
obtained  Saccho-lactic  Acid  in  crystals,  or  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
8paringly  soluble  in  water,  and  fortuing,  with  alkalis,  crystalüzable  salts.  Each 
succeedi ng  year  is  the  record  of  some  new  and  original  observation ;  but  we 
inust  not  linger  too  long  over  details. 

In  1781  appeared  the  Memoir  on  Tungsten  and  his  discovery  of  Tungstic 
Acid.  Iu  1782  three  new  memoirs  saw  the  light,  the  first  being  Observations 
on  Ether,  and  the  second,  A  Method  for  Presercing  Vinegar ;  the  third,  same 
date,  is  au  Essay  on  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Prnssian  lilue.  This  is  one  of  his 
most  important  dissertations,  and  probably  his  chef-d'uiuvre.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first,  Scheele  endeavours  to  discover  the  substance  which,  in 
Prussian  Blue,  is  united  with  Iron  and  an  alkali.  The  methods  employed  in 
this  research  are  most  iugenious,  and  show  the  utmost  skill  in  the  cmployment 
of  reagents.  By  dint  of  repeated  tria!,  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  colour- 
ing matter  ;  his  first  description  of  it  being  that  it  possessed  a  peculiar  odour, 
that  of  bitter  almonds  ;  that  it  had  a  burning  taste,  and  produced  coughing. 
It  is  strange  that  he  did  not  at  the  same  time  remaik  its  poisonous  qnalities. 
Possibly  his  very  manipulations  tended  to  shorten  his  life.  Iu  order  to  assure 
himself  of  its  composition,  he  treated  it  succ^ssively  with  all  the  kuown  alkalis 
and  acids.  When  found,  he  called  it  simply  The  Colouring  Matter.  Bergmann 
gave  it  the  more  ambitious  tille  of  Acidum  coerulei  Berolinciuús,  afterwards  styled 
Piussic  Acid  by  Guytou  de  Morveau,  and  fiually  Hydrocyanic  Acid  by  Gay- 
Lussac.  These  experiments  were  subsequently  followed  up,  Sebéela  continuing 
to  stnrly  the  action  of  this  colouring  matter  on  alkalis,  acids,  and  metáis. 

He  established  that  Prussiate  of  Ammonia  might  be  entirely  sublimed  ;  that 
that  of  lime  yielded  its  base  to  caustic  alkalis  and  acids ;  that  the  colouring 
matter  was  capable  of  distillation.  This  product  was  used  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  iron,  and  he  then  designated  it  as  Precipant  Liquor.  In  attempt- 
ing  the  elementary  analysis  of  Prussic  Acid  he  at  first  supposed  that  it  was 
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fonned  of  Ammonia  and  Oil.  To  convince  himself  of  this,  he  tried  every  possible 
mixture  of  Ammonia  and  fatty  bodies,  but  as  no  resulting  product  gave  Prussian 
Bine  with  Sulphate  of  Iron,  he  was  convinced  that  thcre  was  no  oil  in  its  com- 
pf«ition.  He  put  in  a  crucible  carbón  and  potash,  and  kept  them  at  a  red-heat, 
then  added  Sal  Ammoniac,  and  continued  the  heat  untíl  no  more  ammoniacal 
vapours  were  disengaged.  He  poured  the  whole  into  filtered  water,  and  ob- 
tained  a  salt  (Pruesiate  of  Potash)  which  gave  a  dark-blue  precipítate  with  Sul- 
phate of  lroü.  By  furthcr  expcriments  he  carne  to  the  conclusión  tbat  this 
colotiriuff  mattervraa  composedof  Ammonia.  Inflammable  Air,  and  of  acarbona- 
ceous  substance.  These  thrce  bodies — Nitrogen,  Hydrogen,  and  Carbón,  are  in 
fact  the  bases  of  Prussic  Acid. 

The  Anuales  de  Chimie  de  Crell  (1784)  contain  five  memoirs,  one  being  spe- 
cially  interesting  to  ourselve3  as  Pharinaceutists—  the  discovery  of  a  Sweet 
Principie  obtained  from  Expressed  Oils  and  Animal  Fats.  He  obtained  it  by 
boiling  one  part  of  powdered  Litharge  in  two  parts  of  fat  with  a  little  water. 
This  is  the  ordinary  method  for  making  Emplastrum  Simplex.  The  supernatant 
liquor,  separated  by  decantation,  was  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup. 
This  substance.  of  a  sweet  taste,  much  like  oil  to  the  touch,  was  nevertheless 
not  a  fatty  body,  because  it  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  Spirit  of  Wine. 
Exposed  to  a  high  temperature  it  burns,  and  ia  distilled  at  the  same  degree  of 
heat  as  Sulphuric  Acid.  This  product  is  not  crystallizable,  and  does  not 
undergo  ferrnentation.  It  is  needless  to  statc  that  this  was  Glyceriue,  the  ñame 
haviug  been  created  for  it  by  M.  Chevreul.  Since  its  discovery  it  has  becoine 
most  extensively  applied  in  Pharmacy,  though,  like  Chloroform,  it  remained  for 
some  time  as  a  chemical  curiosity. 

The  last  research  that  wc  must  noticc  was  an  attcmpt  to  obtain  Citric  Acid. 
Sebéele  had  often  been  foiled  in  his  endeavours  to  presen t  it  in  a  puré  and 
ciystallizable  state.  He  imagined  that  the  cause  of  his  failurc  was  the  presence 
of  a  viscous  matter  in  expressed  lemon-juice  which  enveloped  it.  He  tiied 
at  first  to  coagúlate  this  raatter  by  means  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  but  not  being  suc- 
cessful  in  obtaining  crystals,  he  imagined  that  the  Acid  was  masked  by  soine 
foreign  body,  which  he  attempted  to  sepárate  by  mixing  concentrated  lemon- 
juice  with  CÍialk.  The  filtered  and  washed  precipítate  was  treated  with  Sul- 
phuric Acid  diluted  with  ten  parts  of  water.  The  whole  was  boiled  for  some 
minutes,  filtered,  and  concentrated  ;  on  cooling,  a  rrop  of  beautiful  crystals  was 
obtained.  Some.of  his  last  researches  wereon  Acetic  Ethcr,  Benzoic  Acid,  and 
on  the  Preparation  of  Prussiate  of  Potash.  Sume  is  the  only  fittiug  term, 
for  his  life  was  labour,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  man  ever  crowded 
more  into  so  short  a  life.  Let  it  be  remembered,  to  his  honour,  that  he  was 
simply  a  working  Pharmaceutist,  and  that  he  passed  nearly  his  whole  life  be- 
hind  a  druggist's  counter.  We  must  recollect,  says  M.  Cap,  that  Scheele  was 
not  a  professional  Chemist,  a  savant  whose  solé  mission  was  the  advance  of 
science,  being  able  to  give  his  whole  time  and  abilities  to  that  eud.  So  far 
from  it,  the  moments  consecrated  to  study  were  never  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  routine  of  his  oceupation.  In  the  midst  of  the  dry  and  necessary  . 
duties  of  daily  life,  he  had  to  ponder  hisexperiments  and  to  construct  his  simple 
apparatus.  His  fortune  was  too  slendcr  to  let  him  wander  into  elabórate  ex- 
periment,  added  to  which,  thecharacter  of  his  mind  forbade  any  but  the  plainest 
and  most  direct  methods  of  iuvestigation.  He  seems  to  have  thought  iutently, 
and  then  to  have  manipulated,  for  which  reason  the  intermediate  step6  of  his 
reasoning  are  seldom  given  in  his  writings.  Nothing  could  be  more  bare  and  un- 
promising  than  his  apparatus  :  a  common  f urnace,  a  still,  a  sand-bath,  a  crucible, 
sundry  phials,  drinking-glasses,  and  bladders  to  receive  his  gases,  constituted 
the  whole  wealth  of  his  laboratory.  With  these  simple  elements  he  recognized 
acids,  gases,  metáis,  and  elementary  bodies,  and  worked  at  transcendental  Che- 
ínistry  in  a  back  shop,  with  a  few  bottles  and  a  retort. 

* 
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Sebéele,  to  his  own  grcat  personal  hindrance,  liad  never  received  a  single 
lesson  or  followed  an  academical  conree,  and  being  also  little  familiar  with  any 
otlier  language  than  his  own — the  Germán— he  often  was  laboriously  engaged 
in  preliminary  details  which  a  knowledge  of  coutemporary  literature  would 
have  spared  him,  and  he  not  unfrequently  repeated  experiments  that  had  already 
been  successf ully  attempted.    He  was  thus  forced  to  be  profoundly  original. 

M.  Dumas,  no  mean  authority,  declares : — "  Whenever  it  is  a  question  of 
faets,  Scheele  is  infallible.  Sebéele  rose  to  the  highest  rank  he  could  attain  by 
work,  experience,  and  thought,  without  the  aid  of  any  scientific  education. 
Whether  he  conld  have  risen  higher,  I  know  not ;  still,  when  it  is  commonly 
said  that  in  order  to  work  for  the  advance  of  Science,  it  is  necessary  to  live  in 
the  grand  Univereity  centres  and  not  in  the  atmosphere  of  provincial  life,  we 
cannot  help  turning  our  thoughts  on  Scheele  and  Kceping."  Still,  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  Fharraacy  carne  somewhat  to  his  aid.  liad  he  not  been  a  phar- 
maceutist  his  mind  would  not  naturally  have  been  led  to  the  consideration  of 
many  subjeets  that  carne  prorninently  under  his  notice.  Thus,  Creara  of  Tartar 
suggested  his  first  essay  on  Tartaric  Acid,  and  no  sooner  had  he  devised  a  raethod 
by  which  he  could  isolate  this  principie,  than  he  applied  it  to  the  investigation  of 
a  great  number  of  other  acids  and  principies  analogous.  Once  on  the  right  track 
of  analysis,  he  studied  Benzoin,  Gall-Nut,  Rhubarb,  Orris,  Asclepias,  Turmeric, 
Ether,  Milk,  the  fatty  bodies,  Salt  of  Sorrel,  the  Salts  of  Mercury,  and  raany 
objeets  of  Platería  Medica.  Indeed,  he  was  led  to  his  various  discoveries  by 
the  exigencies  of  his  daily  life ;  his  Pharinacy  was  the  guide  to  his  abstract 
Science. 

The  personal  history  of  this  great  experiinenter  is  almost  whiinsical  in  its 
siraplicity,  even  when  taking  into  consideration  the  plain  and  unostentatious 
living  of  the  North.  Scheele  had  but  one  passion — Science;  for  that  he  lived, 
and  for  that  he  had  originally  withdrawn  himself  from  the  stir  and  einolu- 
ments  of  city-life,  that  in  its  service  he  might  die.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  match  his  marvellous  devotion  to  one  object,  and  the  sincerity  with  which 
he  despised  wealth  and  honours.  The  King  of  Prussia  in  vain  tried  to  have 
him  at  Berlín.  The  English  Government  offered  him  a  post  of  distinction  and 
£300  a  year,  both  of  which  he  refused.  As  we  might  expect,  he  was  of  a  serious 
disposition,  and  spoke  little.  Never  in  a  hurry,  yet  he  was  never  idle,  and  he 
invariably  pursued  one  study  at  a  time. 

In  1782  the  President  of  Virly  and  M.  d'Elluyart,  a  Spanish  chemist,  went  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Bergmann  and  Scheele.  After 
having  seen  Bergmann  at  Upsal,  and  from  him  obtained  an  introductory  letter 
for  Scheele,  they  went  to  Kceping,  found  the  humblc  and  learned  apothecary  in 
his  shop,  adorned  with  the  traditional  white  apron  (revútu  dn  tablier  traditionnel), 
and  busied  with  his  ordinary  work.  Scheele  received  them  most  cordially,  but 
kept  at  his  business,  and  offered  no  excuse.  He  talked  with  them  on  the  recent 
progress  of  Science,  of  his  own  researches,  and  of  the  discoveries  of  Bergmann. 
u  He  is  the  honour  of  Su-eden,"  said  Scheele  to  the  two  f  riend3,  who  quite  thought 
that  he  himself  might  share  the  compliment.  The  travellers  invited  him  to 
dinner,  but  no  sooner  was  it  ended  than  he  rose,  went  back  to  his  laboratory, 
and  let  them  follow  at  their  leisure. 

One  last  anecdote  must  not  be  omitted.  The  King  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  III., 
being  on  a  tour  in  Italy,  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  Acaderay  atTurin,  of 
which  Scheele  had  been  elected  a  foreign  member.  Much  was  said  of  the  im- 
portan t  discoveries  of  the  Swedish  chemist,  and  some  one  asked  the  King  (who 
piqued  himself  on  knowing  all  the  eminent  men  in  his  kingdom)  how  the  illus- 
trious  Scheele  was.  u  He  is  very  well,"  replied  the  King,  who,  until  that  nio- 
ment,  had  never  heard  his  ñame.  On  his  return  to  Sweden  he  hastened  to 
gain  information  of  tbis  man,  whose  fame  had  penetrated  Europe,  and  who  was 
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unknown  in  his  own  country.  He  learnt  that  the  great  chemist  was  a  simple 
apothecary  in  the  little  town  of  Koeping.  The  King  wished  to  enooble  him, 
the  honour  was  refused;  the  order  of  knighthood  was  ncvertheless  transmitted. 
but  being  addressed  to  a  naraesake,  Scheele  remained  with  no  other  title  than 
that  of  one  of  the  greatest  chemists  of  Sweden,  and  of  his  age. 
26,  St.  George's  PZace,  Hyde  Park  Comer. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  CULTIVATION  OF 
THE  QUINIFEROUS  CINCHONA  IN  BRITISH  SIKH1M,  FROM 
18T  APRIL,  1862,  TO  30th  APRIL,  1863* 

BT  T.  ANDKB80N,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  OFFICIATING  SUTERINTENDENT  OF  THE  BOTANIC  GARDENB, 

CALCÜTTA. 

The  progress  of  the  ctiltivation  of  the  Cinchona  at  Darjeeling  under  my  direction 
was  fully  reported  to  the  Lientenant-Governor  of  Bengal  on  the  6th  August,  1862,  and 
the  Report  was  published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  *  Calcutta  Gazette.' 

That  Report  contained  the  history  of  the  experíment  from  the  dispatch  of  the  plants 
from  Calcutta  on  the  24th  March,  1862,  until  the  lst  August.  In  that  Report,  I  stated 
that  the  experíment  might  he  considered  as  having  commenced  on  the  lst  of  June,  as, 
from  unavoidable  delays  in  a  district  where  carriage  of  all  kinds  was  most  difficult  to 
procure,  where  skilled  labour  was  scarce  and  extravagantly  expensive,  and  where  even 
the  ordinary  processes  of  gardening  were  quite  unknown,  I  wras  obliged  to  keep  the 
Cinchona  plants  confined  for  two  months  in  Wardian  cases,  some  of  them  having  been 
already  subjected  to  íive  months  of  this  confinement.  The  total  nnmber  of  plants  with 
which  the  experíment  was  commenced  on  the  lst  June  was  211.  On  the  lstof  August, 
the  number  had  increased  to  1611  of  all  kinds,  of  which,  however,  it  is  deserving  of 
note  that  1300  were  newly-raised  seedlings  of  Cinchona  Pahudiana.  In  the  end  of 
August,  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  European  gardener  who  had  accompanied  the  plants  from 
Calcutta  in  March,  suffered  so  much  from  continued  illness  of  a  serious  nature,  that  I 
directed  Mr.  A.  T.  Jaffrey,  who  had  just  been  appointed  Assistant  Gardener  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  Calcutta,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Darjeeling  to  receive  charge  of  the 
cultivation  from  Mr.  Stubbs,  whom  I  intended,  on  bis  recovery,  to  recommend  for  ap- 
pointment  to  the  charge  of  planting  the  avenue  of  mahogany  and  other  trees  along  the 
Ganges  and  Darjeeling  Road.  Mr.  Stubbs,  however,  died  on  the  26th  September  at 
Kursiong,  where  he  had  gone  for  chango  of  air.  Mr.  Jaffrey  received  charge  of  the  ex- 
períment on  the  13th  September.  I  again  submitted  a  Report  on  the  12th  November, 
in  which  it  was  shown  that  the  total  number  of  plants  in  the  Nursery  was  2286,  of 
which,  however,  1921  belonged  to  the  doubtfully  quiniferous  species,  C.  Pahudiana,  so 
largely  cultivated  by  the  Dutch  in  Java,  leaving  only  365  plants  as  the  stock  of  the  un- 
doubtedly  valuable  species  of  Cinchona.  I  raade  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  Cinchona 
Nursery  at  Darjeeling  in  January.  I  left  Calcutta  on  the  18th  January  and  returned  to 
Calcutta  on  the  lst  February.  I  then  saw  that  my  fears,  that  the  height  of  Sinchal 
above  the  sea  and  the  cold  of  the  winter  would  seriously  affect  the  condition  of  the 
plants,  had  been  confirmed,  though  there  had  been  few  deaths  (not  more  than  fifty  of 
all  species),  yet  the  situation  was  so  unfavourable  that  almost  no  cuttings  or  layers  had 
been  made  since  November.  This  was  partly  owing  also  to  an  untoward  accident  having^ 
happened  to  the  flue  in  one  of  the  two  small  propagating  pits.  The  upper  part  of  the 
flue  immediately  over  the  furnaco  had  fallen  in  suddenly,  causing  the  house  to  be  filled 
with  hot  air  and  smoke,  and  doing  great  damage  to  the  plants  before  the  fire  could  be 
extinguished  and  the  plants  removed  to  the  other  propagating  house. 

In  January,  I  had  also  an  interview  with  Captain  Fitzgerald,  the  Executive  Engineer, 
under  whose"  directions  the  road  leading  to  the  permanent  site  of  the  Cinchona  Nursery 
was  being  made.  He  informed  me  that  the  difiiculties  he  had  met  with  in  the  opening 
out  of  this  road  were  so  great,  that  the  buildings  and  clearing  of  the  forest  could  not  be 
commenced  until  the  road  was  finished,  and  were  not  likely  to  be  completed  until  April, 
1864,  at  the  soonest.   On  learning  this,  I  immediately  endeavoured  to  obtain  temporary 

*  Supplement  to  the  'Calcutta  Gazette,'  August  15,  1863. 
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occupation  of  a  site,  with  a  dwelling-house  for  the  Earopean  gardener,  at  an  elevation 
of  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  2500  lower  than  the  temporary  buildings  at  Sinchal. 
After  I  left  Darjeeling,  I  procared  the  occupation  for  one  year  of  a  garden  and  dwelling- 
house  at  Lebong,  a  warm,  well-sheltered  spur  below  Darjeeling,  at  an  elevation  of 
6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  plants  and  all  the  stores  were  removed  from  the  tem- 
porary  baildings  at  Sinchal  to  this  site  in  the  first  week  of  April.  Although  the  distance 
was  seven  miles,  the  arrangements  were  so  carefully  made  by  Mr.  Jaffrey,  who  personally 
saperintended  the  removal  of  the  plants,  that  only  one  plant  of  Cincharía  succirubra 
was  slightly  damaged.  The  number  of  plants  brought  from  Sinchal  to  Lebong  on  the 
lst  April  were  as  follows : — 


Seturn  of  Chchona  Plants  in  the  Nurseries  at  Darjeeling  on  the  3\st  March,  1863. 


NAMK9  op  Species. 

Remaining  on 
31st  October. 

Remalning  on 
8l8t  March. 

Remares.  j 

C.  micrantha  

C.  Peruviana  

C.  Condaminea   

C.  Pahudiana.  

Total  

213 
25 
fil 
51 
8 

None 
1,921 
7 

2,280 

328 
30 

100 
80 
18 
31 
1,892 
10 

2,489 

The  produce  of  eleven 
plants  of  this  species 
brought  from  Ceylon 
on  28th  January. 

When  the  highly  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  the  plants  were  placed  are 
remembered,  along  with  the  fact  that  the  propagation  of  C.  Pahudiana  had  been  entirely 
discontinued,  the  progress  shown  in  this  Report  is  satisfactory  enough ;  for  the  best 
species,  thofle  which  it  is  my  object  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  consisten  t  with  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  plant,  had  been  increased  from  365  on  the  31st  October,  to  592  on 
the  3 lst  March.  On  the  lst  April,  327  plants  belonging  to  the  following  species  of 
Cinchona  were  added  to  the  stock  at  Darjeeling.  These  plants  were  obtained  from 
Madras  on  the  31st  January,  1863,  and  oí  the  original  number,  350,  received  from 
Madras,  only  23  had  been  lost  between  Calcutta  and  Darjeeling  during  the  two  months 
that  had  intervcned  from  the  date  of  their  arrival  in  Calcutta  and  their  reaching  Dar- 
jeeling.  The  numbers  received  are  as  follows : — 


lieturn  of  Cinchona  PlantS  received  at  Darjeeling,  inchdinq  those  from  Madras, 

on  the  lst  April,  1863. 


Ñames  of  SrEciEs. 

Number  of  Planta 
received  from 
Madras  on  lst 
April. 

Oíd  stock  existing 
at  Darjeeling  on 
lst  April,  18tí3. 

Total  Number  oi 
Plants  at  Darjeel- 
ing on  lst  April, 
1863. 

97 

323 

420 

21 

30 

51 

C.  nitida   

44 

100 

144 

C.  micrantha   

48 

80 

128 

23 

18 

41 

94 

31 

125 

C.  Pahudiana   

None 

1,892 

1,892 

None 

10 

10 

Total  

327 

2,484 

2,811 

R2 
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Before  concluding  this  general  Report  on  the  experiment  of  cultivating  Cinchona  in 
Bengal  during  the  past  official  year,  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  order  to  form  an  opinión  of 
the  comparatively  great  success  thati  has  attended  the  operations,  a  short  recapitularon 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  at  Darjeeling  Í3  necessary. 

lst — I  laboured  under  the  disadvantage,  last  year,  of  being  quite  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  country  of  British  Sikhim  beyond  whatlcould  leara  from  the  accountsof  Dr.  Hooker, 
as  well  as  from  the  collections  of  dried  plants  from  Sikhim  which  exist  in  the  Calcutta  H,cr- 
barium.  I  had  formed  very  inadequate  ideas  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  Darjeeling,  of 
the  condition  of  the  roads  leading  to  it,  and  of  the  resources  of  the  Station  as  regards 
labour,  especially  such  skilled  labour  as  I  required,  such  as  nativo  gardeners,  carpenters, 
and  masons.  I  also  supposed  that  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  obtaining 
abundance  of  land,  the  property  of  Government,*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darjeeling  ¡ 
that  glass  for  the  conservatory,  and  flowerpots,  etc.,  could  be  procured  in  Darjeeling. 
Some  idea,  however,  will  be  obtained  of  the  dimculties  with  which  the  experiment  had 
to  contend  when  I  state  that  no  suitable  Government-land  could  be  got  nearer  than 
twelve  miles  from  the  station,  and  that,  to  rea'ch  this  spot,  an  almost  impenetrable  forest 
had  to  be  passed  through,  requiring  every  step  to  be  cleared  by  Lepchas  with  their  long 
knives.   On  leaving  Calcutta,  I  had  hoped  that  the  permanent  propagating  house,  the 

Srdener's  house,  and  huts  for  the  coolies,  would  have  been  finished  in  three  months. 
stead  of  which,  it  soon  appeared  that  until  a  bridle-path,  eight  miles  long,  could  be 
finished,  the  buildings  could  not  even  be  comraenced,  and  that,  instead  of  three  months 
being  required  to  complete  them,  two  years  was  the  shortest  time  in  which  they  could 
be  ready.  No  temporary  buildings  could  be  obtained  either,  except  barracks  on  the 
windy  and  cold  crest  of  Sinchal,  8600  feet  above  the  sea.  Before  these  could  be  converted 
into  a  conservatory,  glass  had  to  be  procured  from  Calcutta,  400  miles  distant.  The 
manufacture  of  flowerpots  was  also  unknown  at  Darjeeling,  so  that  even  they  had 
to  be  obtained  from  Calcutta.  Then  no  labour  of  any  kind  could  be  got  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  two  Bengalee  gardeners,  who  insísted  on  returning  to  Calcutta  within  three 
months  of  their  arrival  in  Darjeeling,  and  the  Európean  gardener  had  therefore  to  per- 
form  all  the  operations  of  the  simplest  kind  with  his  own  hand,  and  this  is  still  the  case. 
Such  an  apparently  easily  procurable  substance  as  white  river-sand  could  not  be  got  in 
Sikhim :  not  that  none  existed  there,  but  during  the  rains  the  beds  of  the  rivers  were  so 
full  of  water  that  the  beds  of  sand  were  all  concealed.  Accordingly,  a  maund  of  Faud 
was  sent  for  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Calcutta.  No  packages  of  any  kind  ever  reached 
Darjeeling  from  Calcutta  in  less  than  six  weeks,  the  usual  time  oceupied  in  the  transit 
being  two  months.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  commencement  of  Cinchona  cultivation 
in  Darjeeling  entailed  a  great  many  preliminary  operations  before  the  propagation  of 
plants  could  be  attempted ;  and  it  is  only  now  that,  with  tools,  flowerpots,  bell-glasses, 
aud  hand-frames  received  from  Calcutta,  and  a  determination  to  be  contented  with  such 
means  as  are  procurable  in  Darjeeling,  that  the  success  I  have  been  able  to  report  has 
been  obtained. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  on  my  visiting  the -Cinchona  nursery  at  Lebong  in 
the  end  of  May  I  found  all  the  plants  in  the  highest  health,  and  that  the  propagation 
of  all  the  species,  except  Cinchona  Puhudiana,  was  advancing  rapidly.  On  my  return  to 
Calcutta,  I  prepared  a  report  for  submission  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  which  I 
intended  to  forward  separately  from  the  Annual  Report.  I,  however,  now  endose  it  in 
the  form  of  an  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Report. 

Kxpenditure. — Provisión  was  made  for  the  experiment  of  introducing  Cinchonas  into 
British  Sikhim  to  the  amount  of  Rupees  14,753 : 6 : 2  from  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
periment in  March,  1862,  until  the  end  of  April,  1863.  Considerable  errors  oceurred  in 
the  approximate  calculations  of  the  sums  required  for  the  various  charges  of  the  year : 
some  exceeded,  while  others  fell  below  the  calculated  sums.  The  general  result  shows 
that  the  cultivation  was  carried  on  at  a  cost  of  Rupees  1 1,639 : 2 : 6,  as  appears  by  the  an- 
nexed  statement  of  the  expenditure. 

The  unexpected  charge  for  procuring  Cinchona  plants  from  Madras  is  ineluded  under 
the  head  of  Contingencies.  As  a  European  gardener  and  one  Malí  ce  were  sent  from 
Calcutta  to  Ootacamund  for  the  plants,  the  sum  incurred  was  considerable,  amounting  to 
Rupees  13,281:5:3. 
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Statement  of  Expenditure  incurred  in  the  period  between  March  20,  1862,  and  April  30, 
1863,  on  account  o/the  introduction  and  cultivaíion  of  Cinchonas  in  British  Sikhim. 


Rs.  as.  p. 

Earopean  gardener,  from  March,  1862,  to  30th  April,  1863         1,998  6  2 

Native  gardeners                                                            266  7  0 

Coolies  and  sirdars                                                           677  11  10 

House  rent                                                                    910  0  0 

Travelling  allowance  for  Europeans                                     1,126  1  0 

n             „        „  Mallees                                            12  9  3 

Transit  of  Wardian  cases,  etc                                            1,302  7  9 

Huts  for  coolies,  etc                                                          25  0  0 

Purchase  and  transport  of  flowerpots,  tools,  etc                      2,330  3  11 

Contingencies                                                             2,990  3  7 


Total,  Pupees        11,639   2  6 


APPENDIX. 

From  T.  Asderson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  and 
in  charge  of  Cinchona  cultivation,  to  the  Secretary  to  tho  Government  of  Bengal.— 
(No.  48,  dated  the  25th  July,  1863). 

1.  I  have  the  houour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  that  the  condition  of  the  Cinchona  plants  at  Darjeeling  on  the  15th  June  was 
most  satisfactory. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  no  attention  has  been  given  6ince  the  lst  April  to  the  increase  of  the  stock  of  Cin- 
chona Pahudiana.  The  increase  of  the  other  species  has  been  great,  and  the  plants  are 
in  excellent  conditiou,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  plant  of  Cinchona  succirubra  had 
grown  nine  inches  in  thirty  days.  The  number  of  all  species  on  the  15th  June  was 
4620  (the  corresponding  number  on  the  lst  June,  1862,  was  211),  and  these  plante  were 
so  covered  with  vigorous  shoots  that  I  calculated  that  6000  plants  could  be  added  to  the 
number  of  all  the  species,  exclusive  of  C.  Pahudiana,  by  15th  August,  making  a  total 
number  of  10,000  plante  on  that  date.  The  most  marked  increase  has  been  in  the 
number  of  plants  of  Cinchona  officinalis,  of  which  I  proposed  only  ninety-three  plante 
received  from  Ceylon  and  Ootacamund  on  the  lst  May ;  these  have  been  increased  to 
573  on  the  15th  June.  Scvcn  hundred  of  the  large  plante  of  Cinchona  Paliudiana  have 
been  planted  in  the  opeñ  air  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet,  and  though  they  have  been 
fully  exposed  to  all  weathers,  from  bright  sunshine  to  heavy  rain,  they  are  growmg 
much  more  luxuriantly  than  when  they  were  under  shelter.  I  have  for  some  time  been 
unable  to  distinguish  botanically  between  the  species  supplied  from  the  Ootacamund  nur- 
sery  under  the  ñames  C.  micrantha,  C.  nítida,  C.  Peruviana.  These seem  tome,  in  their 
present  state,  to  be  one  and  the  same  species,  probably  C.  micrantha.  I  have  thercfore 
adopted  that  ñame  provisionally,  in  hopes  that  some  of  the  plante,  with  increase  of 
age,  will  take  on  the  specific  characters  of  C.  nitida  and  C.  Peruviana.  Mr.  Thwaites, 
the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon,  and  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
experimental  cultivation  of  Cinchonas  in  Ceylon,  finds  also  that  from  seeds  supplied  to 
him  as  C.  micrantha,  C.  nítida,  and  C.  Peruviana,  only  one  species  was  procured,  or,  at 
least,  as  yet  he  had  been  unable  to  distinguish  more  than  one  species. 

3.  In  the  commencement  of  June,  1863, 1  supplied  Dr.  Simpson,  Civil  Sorgeon  of 
Darjeeling,  with  about  two  pounds  of  fresh  leaves  of  each  of  the  following  species  :— 
C.  succirubra,  C.  officinalis,  and  C.  micrantha.  Decoctions,  prepared  with  water  slightly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  were  very  ¡bitter,  and  three  patiente  suffering  from 
well-markcd  intermittent  fever  were  cured  by  the  administration  of  these  preparations 
alone.  Towards  the  end  of  June,  Dr.  Simpson  and  I  endeavoured  to  examine  chemically 
the  nature  of  the  leaves  of  Cinchona  succirubra.  We  experiraented  on  one  pound  of  fresh 
leaves.  Our  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows : — The  fresh  leaves  were  boiled  in  water 
in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  had  been  dissolved,  and  the  dark-coloured 
liquor  resulting  was  thrown  away.  The  mass  of  leaves,  after  having  all  the  alkaline 
water  pressed  out  of  them,  was  boiled  in  water  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Tais  was  repeated  three  times,  and  the  leaves  were  carefully  squeezed  at  the  end  of  each 
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boiling.  These  acid  liquors  were  then  mixed  and  concentrated  by  boiling.  The  bitter 
acid  concentrated  liquor  was  then  treated  with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  precipítate  was 
collected,  then  mixed  with  distilled  water,  and  sulphuric  acid  added  carefully.  A  per- 
fectly  neutral  condition  was  obtained  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda.  The  fluid  was  íütered 
hot,  and  the  neutral  bitter  liquid  was  afterwards  set  aside  to  cool,  in  the  hopes  that 
crystals  might  be  obtained.  Crystallization  did  take  place  on  glasses  under  the  micro- 
scope.  The  crystals  are  long  and  needle-shapcd,  and  were  so  abundant  as  to  appear 
to  the  naked  eye  as  a  whitish  spot  on  the  glass.  A  thin  film  of  crystals  (sulphate  of 
quinine?)  also  formed  in  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  could  easily  be  skimmed  off. 
These,  dissolved  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  tasted  very  bitter.  At 
this  stage,  however,  the  process  was  arrested,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  colouring 
matter  by  animal  charcoal.  The  detection  of  crystals  at  all,  with  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal,  was  unexpected.  As  it  is,  the  undoubted  presence  of  little  needle-shaped  crystals 
in  a  fluid  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  Cinchona  is  worthy  of  record. 

4.  The  cultivation  of  Cinchona  in  British  Sikhim  is  certain  to  be  commenced  soon  by 
prívate  individuáis.  Five  hundred  plants  have  been  procured  by  prívate  individuáis  from 
Mr.  Mclvor  at  Ootacamund,  but  they  nearly  all  died  on  the  route,  one  plant  having 
reached  Darjeeling  alive.  However,  I  have  applications  for  more  than  fifreen  lacs  of 
plants,  and  I  shalí  soon  be  able  to  supply  a  few. 

Return  of  Cinchona  Plant$  in  the  Government  Nursery  at  Darjeeling 

on  the  15íA  June  1863. 


Namhs  of  Speciks. 

Numbcr  on  the  Ist 
April,  1863. 

Jíumbcr  of  Planta 
onl5thJune,  1863. 

420 
51 
125 

323 
1,892 

1,024 
53 
573 
695 

2,275 

C.  Calisaya  

Total  

2,811 

4,620 

From  T.  Andbrson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bengal. — (No.  49,  dated  the  7th  August,  1863.) 

With  reference  to  my  letter No.  13,  dated  9th  September,  1862,  announcing  the  discovery 
of  febrifuge  properties  in  the  leaves  of  Cinchona  snecirubra  cultivated  at  Darjeeling, 
and  to  my  Report,  dated  25th  July,  1863,  and  which  I  lately  submitted  as  an  Appendut 
to  fírst  Annual  Report  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Cinchona  at  Darjeeling,  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  to-day  received  intelligence  from  England  of  the  discovery  of 
quinine  in  small  quantities  in  the  leaves  of  Cinchona  sent  from  this  country.  Quinine 
obtained  from  the  leaves  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Howard  at  the  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  London,  on  the  18th  June.  This  discovery  confirms  my  opinión  that  the  crystals 
which  Dr.  Sitnpson  and  I  obtained  at  Darjeeling  on  the  20th  and  2  lst  June,  as  detailed 
in  my  last  Report  already  referred  to,  were  those  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  As  this  is  a 
discovery  of  importance,  increasing  the  valué  of  the  Cinchonas  from  the  existence  of 
quinine  in  the  leaves,  I  have  to  suggest  that  this  letter  and  the  letter  to  your  address, 
No.  13  of  9th  September,  1862,  and  No.  36  of  8th  May,  1863,  inay  be  published,  along 
with  the  Annual  Report,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  'Calcutta  Gazette.' 


PRACTICAL  THOUGHTS  ON  LIGHT. 

Some  time  ago,  while  sitting  at  my  desk,  I  observed  that  one  of  the  show  car- 
boys  in  the  window  had  focussed  the  sunlight  on  my  coat-sleeve,  and  was  burning 
it.  It  is  quite  possible  that  many  fires  may  have  taken  place  in  this  way 
■when  no  satisfactory  reason  could  be  giveu  for  their  oceurreuce.  It  would  be  well, 
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in  arranging  goods  and  show-glasses  in  druggists'  shops,  tobear  in  mind  tbis  fact, 
and  to  so  place  goods  (especially  any  which  would  readily  take  fire)  that  focussed 
rays  of  light  would  never  fall  on  thera. 

The  circumstance  caused  me  to  reflect  upon  the  general  influence  which  light 
exerts  upon  pharmaceutical  preparations  stored  in  shops  ;  and  knowing  the  pre- 
judical  effects  of  light  upon  chemicals,  it  is  very  natural  to  ask  if  it  cannot  to  a 
great  extent  be  preven  ted  from  doing  so  much  injury. 

In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  made  as  plaiu  as  possible,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  light,  and  how  it  acts.  To  be  as  brief  as 
possible,  it  may  be  reraarked  that  a  ray  of  light  has  been  found  to  have  three 
distinct  properties  at  the  least ;  namely,  the  property  of  giving  heat  and  light,  and 
the  power  of  producing  chemical  action. 

Men  of  science  have  demonstrated  this  for  us  by  passing  a  ray  of  light  through 
a  prism,  and  then  examining  the  spectrum  produced.  The  spectrum,  as  first 
produced  by  Newton,  appeared  to  him  to  consist  of  seven  primitivo  colours  ;  but 
since  his  time  others  have  represented  that  there  are  only  three,  and  that  the 
seven  are  produced  by  the  mixing  of  the  edges  of  the  coloured  bands  in  the 
spectrum.  Thus  assuming  blue,  red,  and  yellow  to  be  the  primitive  or  funda- 
mental colours,  the  other  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  represented  to  be  produced 
by  the  meeting  and  overlapping  of  the  bands,  blue  and  yellow,  for  instance,  pro- 
ducing  green.  It  has  been  found  that  the  red  ray  contains  the  most  heat,  the 
yellow  ray  the  most  light,  and  the  blue,  or  violet  ray,  exercises  the  greatest 
amount  of  chemical  action.  But  while  the  heating  effect  of  the  ray  of  light 
extends  beyond  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum  at  its  red  extremity,  so  also  the 
chemical  effect,  or  aclinism  as  it  is  callea,  extends  beyond  the  visible  part  of  the 
spectrum  at  the  other  or  violet  end.  It  has  therefore  been  assumed  that  the 
heating  and  chemical  effects  are  due  to  vibrations  which,  although  they  accom- 
pany  those  of  light,  are  nevertheless  distinct  from  them.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose,  however,  we  may  consider  that  the  heating,  luminous,  and  chemical  eflecte 
of  light  are  associated  with  the  coloured  rays  mentioned,  and  that  the  heating 
and  actinic  rays  are  those  that  do  the  greatest  amount  of  damage  to  goods. 
Yellow  glass  corapletely  prevents  actinio  action,  and  white  opaque  glass  is  the 
best  adapted  for  keeping  any thing  cool.  It  appears  to  be  quite  a  mistake  to  keep 
winesand  syrups  in  dark coloured  bottles,  for  dark  coloursabsorb  heat  most  readily ; 
and  opaque  white  glass  would  be  cooler,  on  account  of  its  reflecting  the  heat  from 
its  surface  instead  of  absorbing  it.  It  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  plate-glass  in 
our  shop  windows  was  tinted  with  palé  yellow,  many  things  might  be  placed  in 
the  window  without  the  risk  of  suffering  so  much  damage  as  they  many  times  do  ; 
and  if  all  our  bottles  were  tinted  yellow,  many  chemicals  would  keep  longer  in 
good  condition.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  effecte  produced 
upon  different  substances  by  keeping  them  in  bottles  of  various  colours.*  In 
some  cases,  such  as  in  the  preservation  of  salts  of  silver,  the  iodides,  etc.,  yellow 
glass  would  appear  to  be  the  best,  on  account  of  its  preventing  chemical  action. 
There  might  be  instances  where  chemical  action  was  not  so  intense  in  its  effect» ; 
but  where  the  heating  rays  of  light  do  most  harm  by  elevating  the  temperature 
and  giving  encouragement  to  fermentation,  as  in  the  case  of  syrups,  or  in  caus- 
ing  too  much  evaporation,  as  with  ethers,  in  the  first  instance  yellow  glass 
bottles  would  be  the  best  antidote,  and  in  the  second,  white  opaque  glass  would 


*  Sorao  interesting  and  important  information  on  the  effects  produced  on  vegetable 
colours  by  tbc  different  coloured  rays  of  light  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Sir  J.  Herschel, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1842.  It  appears  that  the  vegetable  colours  are 
affected  by  tho  luminous  rays  rather  than  the  chemical  ray,  and  that  the  rays  most  eflective 
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be  the  best,  because  the  coolest.  "\Yhen  we  wish  to  bleach  oils  in  our  windows, 
it  would  be  well  for  us  always  to  be  particular  what  tint  the  glass  bottle  has  into 
which  we  place  the  oil.  Colourleta  glass,  of  course,  would  be  the  best.  It  is  pos- 
sible  that  light  affects  the  brilliancy  of  our  tinctures  as  much  as  the  air.  Take 
tincture  of  myrrh  for  examplc :  wheu  it  becomes  muddy,  the  remedy  suggested  is 
to  make  up  (with  more  spirit)  the  deficiency  lost  in  evaporation ;  but  the  addition 
of  the  spirit  does  not  dissolve  the  deposit,  ñor  yet  brighten  the  tincture.  Tho 
insoluble  sediment  is  said  to  be  oxidued  :  now  this  is  questionable,  for  gums  in 
the  preparation  of  varnishes  are  said  to  be  much  more  ensily  dissolved  by  being 
freely  exposed  in  a  powdered  statc  to  the  action  of  the  air,  or,  in  other  words, 
oxidized.  May  the  light  (in  this  case  and  many  others)  not  be  the  cause  of 
chetnical  action? 

The  use  of  yellow  bottles  on  our  suelves  might  cüange  the  appearance  of 
shops ;  it  would  compel  the  use  of  a  different  kiud  of  label,  as  the  gold  iabel 
would  not  contrast  well  with  yellow  bottles.  Chevreul's  principies  would  lead 
us  to  choose  a  label  of  a  violet  hue,  or  a  colour  complemeutary  to  yellow,  so 
that  the  harmony  of  colours  might  be  preserved. 

The  objection  to  the  use  of  the  yellow  glass  in  the  wtndow  would  be  that 
it  might  interfere  with  the  health  of  assistants  by  checkiug  that  portion  of  the 
light  which  is  so  c^sential  to  life.  I  remember  having  seen  sotnewhere  an  ac- 
count  of  some  factory  inspector  who  objected  to  yellow  colouring  in  bouses,  as 
he  always  found  the  people  most  unhealthy  in  them.  The  subject  may  pos- 
sibly  be  worthy  the  attention  of  those  versed  in  such  matter?. 

Ilrxham,  October,  15,  1863.  JAMES  S.  T.  W.  Smith. 


DUTIES  OF  MASTElíS  AND  APPltENTICES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PIIARMACEÜTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — At  the  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's  present 
session,  it  was  the  usual  pleasure  of  the  attending  members,  not  less  perhaps 
than  of  the  Examiners  and  Professors,  to  witness  the  distribution  of  honours  to 
the  héroes  of  the  evening  and  of  the  last  session.  If  that  gratification,  then, 
somewhat  exceeded  the  ordinary,  it  was  explained  in  the  Professors'  reports ; 
and  if  my  own  interest  in  the  proceedings  culmiuated  to  a  little  extravagance, 
I  hope  it  was  understood  and  will  be  emulated.  I  certainly  felt  it  as  much 
duty  as  pleasure  to  add  my  experience  to  that  of  the  Professors  respecting  the 
then  pronounced  champion  of  pharmaceutical  students ;  and,  but  for  fear  of 
intruding  upon  the  meeting's  already  far  advanced  time,  should  have  ven- 
tured  a  little  admonitory  comment  upon  the  mutual  position  and  duties  of 
masters  and  apprentices,  in  this  age  when  41  Forward  "  is,  or  should  be,  our 
motto,  and  "  Education"  our  watchword.  Not  that  I  can  improve  upon  what 
has  before  been  written  in  this  Journal  on  the  subject,  ñor  construe  more*plainly 
the  requirements  of  the  indentures,  already  set  fojth  with  such  parchmentine 
precisión  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  But  certain  it  is  that  we,  as  natural 
branches  of  the  genus  homo,  are  apt  sometirnes  to  fall  into  a  very  lethargic 
condition,  becoming  quite  oblivious  of  the  interest  and  intellectual  progress  of 
oureelves  and  fellows.  Would  that  such  oblivion  could  be  termed  simply  for- 
getfulness,  thougli  I  very  much  fear  that  both  master  and  apprentice  are 
sometirnes  ginlty  of  sometliing  more  reprehensible.  Takiug,  then,  the  practical 
valué  and  result  of  such  oifences,  we  charitably  divide  the  blame,  calling  it  six 
of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other  ;  and  this  perhaps  is  recognized  as  gospel 
by  the  million.  But  there  remains  the  moral  side  of  the  matter  to  be  considered, 
and  the  responsibility,  I  apprehend,  cannot  be  so  equally  divided,  for  it  falls  on 
the  head  of  the  older. 
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That  indentures  aro  frequently  drawn  up  betwecn  two  individuáis  upon  false 
premisos,  as  was  faithfully  pictured  in,  and  that  by  an  able  contributor  to,  this 
Journal,  about  six  months  back,  I  thoroughly  believe ;  and  had  that  writer 
carried  his  "  drear  and  icy  landscape  "  a  little  further,  it  would  not  have  becn 
difficult  to  seo  that  he  who  undertook  the  ulocus  parentis"  as  often  carne  Bhort 
in  his  duty  or  ability,  or  both,  as  the  parent  or  guardián  of  "scanty  informa- 
ticn."  And  in  this  supplement  to  the  portrait,  were  our  Cheltenham  corre- 
spondent  to  try  to  put  in  a  few  of  his  "  nice  little  touchos,"  it  rcmains  to  be 
proved  that  the  11  landscape "  would  not  be  lcft  like  the  first,  as  tnie  with  as 
without  them. 

But  let  us  hopo  that  what  is,  not  always  will  be  ;  that  the  extent  as  well  as 
the  bent  of  a  youth's  education  will  be  consulted  before  placing  him  to  a  pro- 
fession  which,  like  all  of  that  denomination,  cannot  be  properly  acquired  within 
the  hours  and  place  of  counter  duties  only  ;  that  when  bound,  apprentices  will 
show  a  disposition  to  work  faithfully  and  diligently  in  the  shop,  and  zealously  to 
avail  themselves  of  what  time  they  can  procure  for  study,  and  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  forthcoming  in  proportion  as  it  is  sought ;  and  lastly,  though  not  least, 
that  masters,  if  only  in  consideration  of  the  fair  premium  paid  them,  will 
really  do  their  best, — with  encouragement  or  prcssure  as  may  be  needful,— and 
afford  their  pupils  every  facility  for  obtaining  a  proper  scicntific  introduction 
to  their  profession,  as  well  as  drill  them  into  those  habits  which  make  the  man 
of  business.  I  consider  it  only  a  fair  arrangement  that  all  apprentices  living 
in  London,  or  in  towns  where  lectures  immediately  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession are  deüvered,  should  have  the  option  of  attending  one  session  during  the 
last  year  of  their  term,  subject,  of  course,  to  their  being  sufficiently  cidvanced. 
I  think  also  they  should  be  allowcd  occasionally,  if  not  always,  to  make  or  see 
made,  according  to  their  advancement,  every  Pharmacopoeia  preparation  which 
it  is  convenicntly  possible  to  have  made  on  the  premisos,  and  that  no  other  than 
tlie  recognized  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  followed,  where  tho  preparation  is  to 
represent  that  book  in  the  dispensing  of  physicians'  prescriptions  and  family 
recipes,  or  in  the  supply  of  medicines  of  ordinary  repute.  Thus,  with  a  little 
explanation  as  to  the  vwdus  operandi,  causo  and  effect,  etc.,  at  the  time,  and 
carefully  reading  up  his  manufacture  after  business  hours  or  during  its  slack 
intervals,  the  pupil  may,  almost  as  it  were  by  tho  way,  get  his  Pharmacopoeia 
by  heart  at  the  end  of  his  térra.  Having  also  been  brought  up  to  the  correct 
modo  of  doing  things,  he  will  not,  in  his  first  assistautship,  unconsciously  injure 
the  repute  of  his  late  master,  or  expose  his  own  shortcoming,  by  ignoring  the 
existence  of  Liq.  Ammon.  Citrat.,  and  substituting  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.,  or  by 
gravely  raising  tho  specific  gravity  of  proof-spirit  to  the  unhappy  médium  of 
ik  half-and-half."  The  convenience  with  whicli  tho  wholesale  druggistscan  now 
supply  the  retailer  with  most  preparations  as  cheaply  as,  if  not  more  so,  than  he 
can  make  them  himself,  no  doubt  interferes  with  a  great  deal  of  home  manufac- 
ture, which  is  avoided  by  some  for  expense  and  trouble's  sake  (and  in  a  degree 
rightly  so),  while  others,  in  the  routine  of  orders,  really  forget  its  importanco 
on  behalf  of  their  apprentices.  But  this  should  not  be ;  and  if  extra  expense 
does  sometimes  present  itself  in  the  way  of  gas  consumption,  smashing  of  appa- 
ratus,  or  loss  of  produce,  etc.,  the  liberal-minded  sufferer  will  recollect  that  his 
pupil'8  premium  affords  due  reimbursement,  though  the  latter  must  not  expect 
to  escape  a  leeture,  and  sometimes  an  angry  one,  on  carefulness.  Ñor,  in  virtue 
of  the  loases  he  must  supply,  will  tho  wholesale  vendor  in  the  long  run  have 
much  reason  to  complain.  Theory  without  practice  will  avail  little  in  scien tifie 
manipulations,  for.  a  thing  once  or  twice  made  will  not  be  easily  forgotten. 
This  principie  is  recommended  to  masters,  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  a  source  of 
gratiíication,  whereby  the  student  at  the  cióse  of  his  term  is  enabled  to  work 
more  successfully  thaa  otherwise  for  his  diploma  of  qualification. 
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Of  the  advantage  in  having  some  final  purpose  in  view,  some  testing  ordeal 
to  pasa,  thcre  is  also  no  doubt,  for  it  gives  ímpetus  to  emulation ;  and  to  be 
connected  with  any  institution  which  holds  out  the  means  for  having  one's 
qualifications  properly  directed,  tested,  and  publicly  proved,  frequently  induces 
the  paren  ta  of  a  youth  to  be  inore  liberal  and  anxious  on  their  son's  behalf  than 
otherwise  they  would  think,  or  therefore  care  to  feel. 

From  having  been  connected  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  fifteen  years, 
and  as  a  late  student  at  the  laboratory  there,  I  can  venture  to  say  that  but  for 
the  prospect  of  examination  I  should  never  have  read  so  much,  during  a  five 
years'  apprenticeship,  as  I  did ;  and  but  for  after  practice  at  the  laboratory, 
and  attendance  at  the  lectures,  I  could  not,  with  like  ease  and  satisfaction,  have 
passed  the  necessary  examinations.  And  further,  ray  experience  impressed  me, 
as  many  others  have  independen tly  observed,  that  there  is  not  another  school 
where,  for  like  expenditure  of  money  and  time,  so  much  can  be  acquired  that 
is  so  fitted  to  the  practica!  and  scientific  calling  of  the  chemist  and  druggist. 

Then,  in  closing  these  remarks,  I  would  just  beg  of  apprentices  or  improvers, 
who  may  be  hesitating  about  joining  the  Society  or  its  school,  to  come  and  see 
for  himself  ;  and  having  made  personal  inquiries  of  the  Secretary  and  teachers 
at  Bloomsbury  Square,  I  think  he  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  how  much 
can  be  done  for  him,  how  comprehensive  and  complete  is  the  system  of  pharma- 
ceutical education  as  there  instituted.  If  there  be  any  who  being  oíd  enough 
are  not  sensible  of  the  benefits  there  offered,  I  fear  it  bespeaks  their  fault  and 
misfortune  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  believe  that  such  complaints,  supposing  it  fair 
to  judge  from  the  few  that  I  hear  direct,  emanate  chiefly,  if  not  eutirely,  from 
those  who  have  not  succeeded  very  creditably  before  the  Board  of  «Exatniners, 
or  from  those  who  have  not  ventured  or  passed  at  all.  The  sympathy  of  those 
who  respect  education  will  always  attend  any  means  for  promoting  it,  ñor  dis- 
courage  the  patronage  of  schools  and  institutes  through  which  the  elements  of 
knowledge  are  made  accessible  to  the  rising  generation,  who  are  never,  certainly, 
too  sensible  of  the  valué  of  knowledge.  The  chemist  especially,  from  the  compre- 
hensive nature  of  his  required  information,  is  expected  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times ;  his  raind,  like  a  clock,  should  be  kept  in  going  order ;  and  thus,  how- 
ever  humble  his  position,  or  unpretending  his  lucrativo  means,  he  will  alwayB 
command  a  certain  amount  of  respect  for  doing  his  duties  with  integrity,  intel- 
ligence,  and  skill.  Faithf  ully  yours, 

173,  Sloane  Slrecf.  CHARLES  J.  Radermacher. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir,— Many  letters  have  appeared  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  "  Error  and  its  Remedies,"  but  there  is  another  error  which  requires 
to  be  remedied,  to  which  hitherto,  I  believe,  no  allusion  has  been  made, — the  con- 
duct  of  the  master  to  the  apprentice.    Now  let  us  examine  their  relative  positions. 

A  youth  is  articled  to  a  chemist  and  druggist,  let  him  be  for  the  nonce  a 
pharmaceutist,  and  therefore  the  youth  is  supposed  to  be  a  pharmaceutist  in 
embryo,  and  it  is  fondly  hoped  by  his  parents  that  he  will  be  so  instructed  as  to 
fit  him,  in  procesa  of  time,  to  become  a  full-blown  pharmaceutist — "  a  member 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  by  examination." 

A  liberal  premium  is  given  with  him,  and  the  master,  by  his  indentures,  en- 
gages  to  teach  him  the  art  and  mysteries  of  the  business  of  a  chemist  and 
druggist.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  requires  that  an  apprentice  should 
have  received  a  liberal  education,  and  should  be  able  to  pasa  an  examination 
in  Latin  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  some  competent  person.  He 
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does  so,  passes  his  exainination,  and  hís  profesional  education  is  supposed  to 
commence  by  his  receiving  that  elementary  inBtmction  which  wül  prepare 
him  for  passing  the  examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  and  as  the 
Society  requires  that  candidates  should  be  well  acquainted  with  botany, 
Materia  Medica,  pharmacy,  chemistry,  and  practical  dispensing,  even  for 
the  Minor  examinatioD,  one  would  expect  that  the  master  would  endeavour 
(as  he  conscientiously  ought  to  do)  to  train  up  his  apprentice  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  by  giving  him  lessons  in  these  branches  of  his  profession :  not 
a  bit  of  it;  in  many  ÍDstances  from  sheer  inability,  in  others,  becanse  he 
thiuks  the  trouble  unnecessary,  knowing  that  the  apprentice  answers  his  in- 
terests  as  well  without  a  knowledge  of  these  "  arts  and  sciences,"  as  sorae  of 
the  "  outsiders  "  term  them.  No,  Sir,  the  apprentice  learns  little  niore  in  his 
durance  tiian  to  dolé  out ki  penn'orths  "  of  medicines,  to  pound  and  sift  drugs, 
prepare  ointments,  dispense  a  little,  and  if  his  master  has  a  trade  in  cattle  rae- 
dicines,  to  compound  stifling  and  filthy  messes.  Trusting  you  will  excuse  the 
length  of  this  letter, 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Paterfamilias. 

ixptember  25,  1863. 


THE  JOÜKNAL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Üear  Sir, — I  have  always  been,  not  only  delighted  but  also  instructed,  whenever 
I  have  read  the  article  in  your  valuable  journal  by  Mr.  Ince.  There  is  always 
such  a  practical  common-sense  style  about  them  that  no  one  can  help  liking  them, 
and  it  would  be  difficultto  conceive  of  a  person  who  could  be  so  soured  or  biassed 
as  to  fínd  fault  with  them. 

The  last  article  in  the  October  number  is  of  such  a  nature  that  many  must 
feel  rebuked,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  good-humouredly  goaded  on  to  try  and 
do  something.  He  ignores  town  and  country  distinctions,  and  shows  clearly  that 
the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  should  act  harraoniously 
as  one  man  towards  the  support  of  the  Journal  and  its  honour. 

It  is  time  that  all  jealous  feelings  and  fault- findings  should  be  laid  aside ;  and 
although  it  may  be  all  right  enough  for  every  one  to  have  his  f  ull  liberty  to  state 
his  opinions,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  principal  objections  to  our  Society 
have  come  from  those  who  know  least  about  either  it  or  its  Journal.  It  is  pos- 
sible  that  other  sources  may  have  enabled  some  to  make  pounds  by  certain  classes 
of  information ;  but  such  individuáis  ought  not  to  forget  the  fact,  that  the  in- 
foraiation  in  our  Journal  may  have  enabled  many  to  do  the  same  thing.  No 
man  who  has  taken  it  regularly  and  read  itcarefully,  daré  to  say  conscientiously 
that  it  has  been  of  no  use  to  the  trade.  The  formulas  ;  the  opinions  of  first- 
class  pharmaceutists  on  the  preparations  used  in  mediciue  ;  the  discussions  on 
oratmonte,  concentrated  inf usions,  and  tinctures ;  the  preparation  of  chemicals ; 
the  history  and  production  of  our  medicinal  plante  ;  the  reporte  of  some  of  the 
best  and  most  popular  scientific  lectures  of  the  day  ;  the  information  and  advice 
always  given  so  gracefully  and  willingly  to  inquiring  correspondente  ;  the  well- 
written  leadere,  so  pregnant  with  sound  principies  ana  good  advice ;  besides  many 
valuable  and  interesting  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  which  run  through 
the  whole  of  the  volumes,  stamp  it  with  the  mark  of  greatness  and  uxefulness. 
In  fact,  to  it,  and  to  it  alone,  does  the  trade  (even  that  portion  who  affect  to  de- 
spise it)  as  a  whole  owe  the  present  status  to  which  as  a  body  they  have  attained 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Instead  of  young  men  trying  to  destroy  the  operations  of 
a  Society  which  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  know- 
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ledge  of  pharmaceutists,  and  instead  oí  railing  against  tbe  class  of  knowledge 
given,  it  would  be  much  better  to  spend  their  spare  time  in  a  course  of  readings 
from  the  volumes  of  that  Society,  and  the  result  would  undoubtedly  be  that  a 
healthier  and  a  happier  tone  would  pervade  their  obaervations.  Some  think  that 
the  sum  total  of  all  excellence  in  any  Journal  for  Chemista  ia  a  u  price-list,"  and 
the  last  new  pattern  of  a  toothbrush  or  shaving-box.  These  things  raay  be  all 
well  enough  in  their  way,  and  there  can  be  no  objection  to  any  chemist  (espe- 
cially  in  country  distriets)  adding  the  sale  of  a  few  tidy  sundries  to  his  trade ; 
but  it  is  absurd  to  reverse  his  ideas  of  his  business  and  to  speak  lightly  of  scien- 
tific  knowledge,  anddeem  that  kind  of  inforraation  of  less  valué  than  a  few  ideas 
about  the  novelties  of  the  season.  It  is  high  time  that  we  should  all  attempt  to 
arrive  at  the  greatest  point  of  scien  tifie  attainments,  so  f ar  as  connected  with 
our  business  of  pharmaceutists.  We  are  all  too  f  ar  behind  when  we  look  at  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to  understand  the  noble 
and  exalting  truth  of  science,  and  tax  our  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to  make  those 
truths  practically  useful  in  our  daily  vocations. 

Any  man  calling  himself  a  chemist,  above  all  men,  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
object  to  a  scientific  journal  connected  with  his  trade.  The  truth  is,  that  but  for 
the  discoveries  of  men  of  science,  especially  in  connection  with  chemicalresearch, 
we  would  not  have  possessed  many  of  the  novelties  which  we  now  offer  for  sale. 
Iíow  such  a  suggestion  u  that  the  Journal  be  abolished"  should  have  arisen,  is 
diñicult  to  imagine.    It  does  not  follow  that  because  many  enemista  have  to  sell 
oils,  paints,  etc.,  that  they  consequently  of  necessity  should  be  destitute of  either 
literary  or  scientific  tastes.  Many  sosituated  might  rather  say  with  Shakespeare, 
u  My  poverty,  not  my  will  consenta."  To  many  so  circumstanced  a  Journal  like 
what  we  possess  becomes  rather  a  boon  than  a  thing  of  no  valué,  for  by  ita 
means  we  can  revel  amid  a  class  of  interesting  faets  and  articles  which  we  could 
not  obtain  anywhere  else.    It  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  some  that  the  perusal 
makes  the  reader  n either  richer,  better,  ñor  wiser  ;  but  that  view  is  a  mistaken 
one.    It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  person  regularly  and  systematically  to  read  a 
well-conducted  Journal  without  instinctively  imbibing  its  truths  and  principies ; 
and  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  prevent  those  truths  and  principies  from  exercising 
their  specific  influence  on  his  mind  and  character  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
business  habita  and  ideas  will  be  regulated  accordingly.    That  ideas  breed  and 
propágate  is  as  certain  as  the  fact  that  seeds  germinate ;  all  that  is  required  is  a 
suitable  soil  and  congenial  circumstancea.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  body 
of  young  men  who  are  now  connected  with  the  trade  would  seriously  think  over 
the  great  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  a  careful  study,  not  only  of  the  Journal, 
but  of  the  many  valuable  books  which  it  recommends.  The  mental  culture  thus 
brought  about  would  be  of  far  more  practical  use  to  them  (both  in  their  parti- 
cular calling,  and  in  their  everyday  affairs  of  life),  than  all  complainings  and 
grumblings  put  together.    It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  complainer 
and  faultnnder  is  the  true  reformer ;  it  is  rather  the  hardworking  student  who 
conquers  the  difficulties  of  scientific  research  instead  of  snarling  at  them.  Let 
not  the  conductora  of  our  valuable  Journal  be  discouraged,  for  there  are  many 
who  quietly  admire  their  work,  and  profit  from  their  labour.    If  these  remarks 
should  in  any  way  help  to  back  up  the  wishes  of  your  able  contributor  Mr.  Ince, 
my  object  in  writing  to  you  will  be  gained ;  and  if  you  think  they  would  be  of 
any  service  in  the  pages  of  your  Journal,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  them. 
"With  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Society, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 
Yours  very  truly, 

James  Thomas  Smith. 

Hexhum,  Ocíober  1,  1863. 
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ADULTERATION  OF  POWDERED  GUM  AHABIC. 

Sir, — It  ake  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  sample  of  adulterated  Pulvis  G. 
Acacia?,  price  2s.  per  pouud.  Rubbed  up  with  cold  water,  it  forms  a  muddy 
mucilage,  very  unfike  that  made  with  puré  gum.  The  microscope  shows  the 
presence  of  rice-starch,  sago-meal,  and  Jlour.  To  estímate  their  amonnt,  100 
grains  of  the  powder  were  stirred  in  a  beaker  with  a  few  pints  of  cold  water, 
until  the  gum  was  dissolved,  and  after  standing  undisturbed  for  a  day,  the 
clear  solution  was  drawn  off.  The  starch  was  again  washed,  then  collected  and 
dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  weighed  10  grains.  The  nractice  of  adulteration 
can  only  be  put  down  by  so  increasing  the  risk  of  aetection  as  to  make  it  a 
losing  game ;  and  every  man  can  do  something  towards  that  end  by  making 
biown  the  devices  he  may  discover  for  palming  upon  hira  adulterated  for  genuine 
articles,  and  thereby  putting  others  on  their  guard. 

Sheffield,  October  20,  1863.  J.  T.  MlLLEU.  * 


WOOD  NAPHTHA. 

[The  following  statement,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  Chemist  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue, 
is  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  presented  to  Parliament,  and  recently  published.] 

When  the  Legislature  decided  to  pennit  the  use  of  dnty-free  methylated  spiríts  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  this  country,  it  was  most  probably  understood  that  the  con- 
tinuance  of  such  permission  would  be  contingent  on  the  safety  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  spiríts.  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  undeniable  benefit  which  has  resulted  from 
this  legislative  action,  efforts,  no  doubt  incited  mainly  by  the  high  rate  of  duty  on  spiríts, 
to  obtain  a  potable  spirit  from  methylated  alcohol  continué  to  be  made ;  and  since  my 
last  report  was  written,  a  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  process  which  profcsses  not  only 
to  accomplish  this  object,  but  to  render  wood  spirit  itself  potable,  and  this  too  at  a  cost 
which  is  almost  nominal. 

Previous  to  the  issuing  of  this  patent,  the  statements  made  that  methylated  spirit 
could  for  commercial  purposes  be  rendered  potable  were  vaguo  and  intangible,  and  con- 
sequently  most  difficult  to  controvert ;  but  now  that  a  detailed  process  for  the  defecation 
of  such  spirit  has  been  propounded,  there  is  at  last  something  definite  which  may  be  in- 
restigated  and  criticized. 

Having  already  specially  reported  to  the  Board  on  the  capabilities  of  the  patented 
process  in  question,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  statc  that  I  havo  made  a  series  of  ex- 
periments,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  conditions  specified  in  the  patent,  and  also  with 
those  laid  down  in  an  almost  identical  patent  granted  to  Blumberg  in  1845,  and  that  by 
neither  of  the  processes  could  I  succeed  in  rendering  eithcr  methylated  or  wood  spirit 
potable,  and,  to  render  such  spiríts  after  having  been  submitted  to  theso  processes  as  pala- 
table  as  those  which  were  exhibí ted  during  the  past  year  as  having  been  obtained  by  the 
first-named  process,  it  was  fouud  necessary  to  submit  them  to  numeroussuccessive  distil- 
lations,  which  from  their  costliness  could  not  be  applied  profitably  on  a  commercial  scale, 
and  even  then  the  producís  possessed,  as  did  the  spiríts  exhibited,  the  character  of  wood 
spirit,  although  much  subdued,  and  were  in  my  opinión  wholly  useless  for  potable  pur- 
poses. 

The  subject  under  consideration,  whilst  of  much  importance  to  the  revenue,  is  scarcely 
of  less  importance  to  pharmacy,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  recently  afforded 
raatter  for  earnest  discussion  among  some  of  the  leading  pharmacologists  of  the  country, 
who,  anxious  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  medicinal  preparations,  have,  not  unreasonably, 
been  alarmed  by  the  pretensions,  whether  true  or  false,  of  a  person  who  not  only  asserts 
that  he  can  so  far  defécate  wood  spirit  as  to  render  it  almost  indistinguishable  from 
vinous  alcohol,  but  who  has  exhibited  specimens  of  such  spirit  which  might  be  used  in- 
ítead  of  spiríts  of  wine  for  pharmaceutical  purposes. 

As  I  have  been  already  charged  with  speaking  too  confidently  upon  this  subject,  I  feel 
that  the  sequel  of  this  report  will  lay  me  still  more  open  to  the  charge,  more  especially 
when  I  express  a  strong  conviction,  based  upon  long  experience,  that  the  revenue  is 
much  less  hable  to  be  injured  by  the  abuse  of  the  permission  to  use  duty-free  methylated 
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thompson's  atr-tight  bottle-stopper. 


spirit  than  it  is  by  ordinary  illicit  distillation  ;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  further,  that 
although  fully  sensible  of  the  dangers  which  may  arise  from  over-confidence,  I  am  no 
less  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  steadily  maintaining  the  principies  upon  which  me- 
thylated  spirit  is  allowed  to  bo  used,  nntil  it  can  be  conclusively  proved  that  such  princi- 
pies are  fallacious  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  rerenue  ;  to  act  otherwise  would 
be  to  abandon,  upon  insufficient  grounds,  a  system  which  on  all  hands  is  admitted  to  be 
benefícial  to  the  community. 

Before  concluding  this  report  I  may  be  allowed  to  say :— First,  that  supposing  methy- 
lated  and  wood  spirits  conld  be  rendered  potable, — which  I  deny  has  yet  been  done, — they 
would  still  be  much  inferior  to  the  spirit  produced  by  ordinary  illicit  distillation.  Secón J. 
granting  that  methylated  and  wood  spirits  can  be  made  equal  to  illicit  spirit,  the  advan- 
tage  must  be  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  for  whilst  the  purification  of  the  first  two 
would  require  costly  apparatus,  and  involve  cumbersome  operations  difficult  to  conceal, 
upon  expensive  materials,  the  production  of  common  illicit  spirit  can  be  carried  on  with 
much  secrecy,  the  apparatus  required  being  comparatively  rude  and  inexpensive,  and  the 
materials  used  of  little  valué.  Henee  the  purification  of  methylated  spirit,  for  thesc 
reasons,  can  be  at  least  as  easily  suppressed  as  ordinary  illicit  distillation. 

Within  the  period  to  which  this  report  relates,  eighty-three  samples  of  wood  naphtha 
were  examined,  in  order  to  test  their  suitability  for  the  purpose  of  methylating  spirits 
of  wine. 


THOMPSON'S  AIR-TIGHT  BOTTLE-STOPPER.* 

The  prevailing  notion  in  reference  to  the  stoppiug  of  bottles,  jare,  etc.,  is  an  assump- 
tion  of  its  being  necessary  to  insert  the  cork  or  other  material  into  the  neck  of  the 
vessel,  whereas  it  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  the  orífice  is  perfectly  covered,  and  a  degree 
of  pressure,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  contents,  be  exerted  thereon,  it  will  be  mor<* 
effectively  secured  than  by  the  imperfect  method  of  driving  a  cork  into  the  mouth,  with 
the  further  advantage  of  obviating  entirely  the  considerable  breakage  which  always  ac- 
companies  this  method,  whilst  the  additional  and  troubiesome  operations  of  wiring,  war.- 
ing,  and  capsuling,  are  altogether  dispensed  with. 


X 

It  appears  that  from  the  14th  of  March,  1814  (the  date  of  the  first  patent),  150 
patenta  have  been  taken  out  for  various  new  modes  of  stoppering  bottles.  Evidence  wuá 

*  This  air-tight  bottle-stopper  was  placed  on  the  tablo  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Leeds,  at  the 
laat  incetúig,  but  in  consequence  of  presa  of  other  matter  the  subject  waa  not  referred  to. 
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hereby  obtained,  not  to  deter,  but  to  encourage  the  inventor  to  proceed  with  his  task, 
and  the  incentive  was  based  on  the  simple  hypothesis  that  if  so  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts  have  been  made  to  secure  some  simple,  cfficient,  and  inexpensive  mode  of  stop- 
pering  bottles,  there  is  still  room  for  further  efforts,  so  long  as  the  original  and  still 
existing  method  it  considered  imperfecta  and  therefore  capable  of  improvement. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  apply  the  stopper  to  a  barreL,  by  which  not  only  is  the  oíd  bung, 
with  its  attendant  hammerings  and  injury  to  the  cask,  superseded,  but  the  vent-plug 
is  also  dispensed  with,  as  the  reception  or  exclusión  of  air  can  be  effected  by  a  single  turn 
of  the  hand. 

The  capsule  is  made  of  tinned  iron,  enclosing  a  cork  disk,  and  it  is  stated  that  they 
can  be  made  as  low  as  three  farthings  each.  Fig.  1  represents  the  bottle  with  the 
stopper  affixed.  Fig.  2,  the  stopper  closed.  Fig.  3,  the  same  open,  showing  the  cork  disk. 


MISCELLANEA. 

Accidental  Poiaoning  by  Laudanum. — Another  case  of  accidental  poisoning  by 
the  substitution  of  laudanum  for  tincture  of  rhubarb,  occured  at  Hull,  on  Wednesday, 
October  14th.  Mrs.  Aun  Long,  it  appears,  seut  a  person  named  Johnson  to  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Elliott,  druggist,  Osborne  Street,  for  ono  ounce  of  tincture  of  rhubarb.  The  womau 
was  served  by  Mr.  Elliott,  and  took  what  she  had  purchased  to  the  deceased,  who  drank 
about  half  of  it.  Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Long  experienced  a  feeling  of  numbness,  and 
Mr.  Elliott  was  sent  for,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  exarained  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  bottle,  said  it  was  laudanum,  and  that  he  had  mistaken  the  laudanum 
bottle  for  the  one  containing  tincture  of  rhubarb.  He  at  once  administered  an  emetic, 
but  as  the  deceased  continued  to  get  worse,  Dr.  Usher  was  called  in,  who  pronounced 
her  recovery  impossible.  She  continued  to  sink  rapidly,  and  died  in  about  three  hours 
from  the  time  of  taking  the  draught.  An  inquest  was  held,  at  which  Dr.  Usher  stated 
that  he  had  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  but  was  unable  then  to  account  for  the 
cause  of  death  ;  he  therefore  requested  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should  be  ana- 
lysed  for  that  purpose.  Ultiinately,  a  verdict  was  returned  to  the  effect  "  That  the 
deceased  had  died  by  misadventure ;  and  they  recommended  that  for  the  future  Mr. 
Elliott  should  be  more  careful  as  to  placing  poison  bottles  amongst  his  other  ordinary 
shop  medicines." 

Poisoning  byBelladonna. — On  Saturday,  October  3,  six  children,  of  ages  varying 
from  two  to  five  years,  living  in  Wolverhampton,  having  been  attracted  by  the  berries  of 
the  Atropa  Belladonna  in  a  garden,  ate  very  freely  of  the  poisonous  berries.  About  an 
hour  afterwards  the  usual  symptoms  made  their  appearance :  first,  there  was  an  unusual 
desire  for  sleep,  followed  by  hysterical  agitation.  Medical  aid  was  obtained,  and  remedies 
were  administered,  which  with  the  eider  children  proved  successful;  but  the  younger  boy 
gradually  sank  into  a  stupor,  which  on  the  following  day  ended  in  death. 

Suicide  by  Cyanide  of  Potassium. — On  Saturday,  October  3,  Dr.  Lankester 
held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  James  Lamb,  of  Charlton  Street,  Somers  Town.  It  was 
stated  that  the  deceased  had  been  afflicted  for  some  time  with  a  tumour  on  the  under 
lip,  which  he  thought  to  be  cáncer,  and  fancied  that  there  was  no  cure  for  it.  He  seemed 
to  have  suffered  much  pain,  and  on  the  Wednesday  night  previous  was  in  great  agony, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  was  found  by  his  wiíe  unable  to  speak.  Mr.  Wesley, 
medical  officer  of  the  St.  Paneras  Dispensary,  was  sent  for,  who,  on  his  arrival,  found 
Lamb  quite  dead ;  a  bottle  and  tumbler,  both  containing  cyanide  of  potassium,  were 
found  by  his  side.  A  post-mortem  examination  left  no  doubt  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  tho  effeets  of  cyanide  of  putassium,  which,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  wife, 
had  been  procured  for  use  in  photography. 

It  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  not  been  afflicted  with  cáncer,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  fear  of  death  from  cáncer  that  induced  him  to  take  the  poison. 
Dr.  Lankester  observed  that  the  use  of  this  poison  in  cases  of  self-destruction  had  become 
much  more  frequent,  which  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  cyanide  having  become 
an  article  of  general  use  in  the  practico  of  photography. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  deceased  had  committed  suicide 
while  in  an  unsound  gtate  of  mind. 
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TO  CORRESPOXDENTS. 


OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  havo  to  record  tho  dccease  of  Mr.  Bucklee,  of  80,  New  Bond  Street, 
who  died  on  Saturday  morning,  October  3,  aged  fifty-one.  Iathe  death  of  Mr.  Bucklee, 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  loses  a  staunch  supporter.  For  thirtcen  years  he  was  a  mem- 
ber  of,  and  regular  attendant  at  the  Council  Board,  and  an  active  and  assiduous  member 
of  the  finance  and  other  coramittees  until  the  time  of  his  decease.  His  loss  will  be 
greatly  felt  by  all  those  who  wcre  acquainted  with  his  aniiable  and  kindly  disposition. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

De  la  Pharmacie.   Par  M.  Fümoüze.   Paris :  F.  Chamerot,  Libraire-Editeur. 

O.v  the  Characters,  Actions,  akd  Therapeutic  Uses  of  the  Ordeal  Beax  op 
Calabar.  A  Graduation  Thesis,  for  which  a  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  by  the  Edin- 
burgh  University,  August,  18G2.  By  Thomas  R.  Fraser,  M.D.  Edin.,  etc.  Edinburgh  : 
Oliver  and  Boyd,  18G3. 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

Henry  HUI  (Kendal).— Fownes's  '  Chemistry ;'  'The  Pharmacopoeia ; '  Bentley's 
1  Manual  of  Botany  ;'  '  Selecta  e  Prescriptis ;'  and  Royle's  *  Materia  Medica.' 

An  Apprentice  (Aberdare). — (1)  Bentley's 'Manual  of  Botany,'  price  12s.  6d.  ;  and 
Fownes's  1  Manual  of  Chemistry,'  price  12s.  Ge/.  (2)  The  new  Pharmacopceia  may  be 
expected  about  the  lst  of  December  next. 

J.  Jones  (Cardiff.) — 1  Selecta  é  Prescriptis.' 

An  "  American  Pharmaceutist"  would  probably  succeed  better  in  preparing  "Phos- 
phorus  Paste"  by  reducing  the  phosphorus  to  a  granular  condition  by  brisk  agitation 
with  spirit,  before  raixing  it  with  the  other  ingredients. 

V.  A.  (Brighton). — Bentley's  'Manual  of  Botany.' 

E.  S.  (Bristol). —  Walnut  Pomade  for  darkening  the  Huir.  We  suppose  this  is  made 
with  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  or  leaves. 

T.  11— The  label,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  received,  would  be  liable  to  the  Stmnp 
Duty. 

A  Registered  Apprentice. — Lane's  'Compendium  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmary, 
adapted  to  the  Pharmacoposia.'  Churchill. 

E.  C.  (York). — Solution  of  Mnhite  of  Iron  may  be  made  by  beating  to  a  pulp  Glbs. 
of  unripe  crab-apples,  to  which  add  llb.  of  coils  of  iron  wire;  digest  in  a  water-bath 
for  eight  days,  take  out  the  wire  and  express  ;  evapórate  the  clear  liquor  in  a  porcelain 
vessel,  with  constant  stirring,  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract.  One  part  of  this 
extract  should  be  mixed  with  twclvc  parts  of  water  to  form  the  solution. 

J.  J.  (Nottingham),  wishes  to  know  the  method  of  preparing  Carbonized  Paper,  used 
in  taking  copies  of  letters. 

X.  Y.Z. — The  'Pharmaceutical  Latín  Grammar'  will  be  fonnd  useful,  but  other 
works  on  the  same  subject  must  not  be  neglccted. 

J.  B.  S.  (Leighton  Buzzard). — (1)  We  are  unaequainted  with  the  article  referred  to, 
and  therefore  cannot  give  the  caution  required.  (2)  Liq.  Bignonia>.  We  know  of  no 
formula  for  this  preparation.  A  tincturc  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of  y ellow  jazmín  is 
used  in  America.  In  the  absence  of  any  authentic  formula,  we  think  the  liquor  might  be 
prepared  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  the  pint. 

Mr.  T.  Lowc  (Liverpool),  Mr.  J.  F.  Thursfield  (Evesham),  Mr.  Henry  Long,  Mr.  E. 
White,  Mr.  Emerson  J.  Reynolds,  A  Major  Associate,  and  others,  are  thanked  for  their 
Communications. 

Erratüm.— Page  1S8,  line  21  from  the  bottom,/or  "bisulphate"  read  "  bisulphitd.,T 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates  respecting  the  transmission  of  the 
*Tournal  before  the  2bth  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Bremridge,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloornsbury  Square,  AV.C. 

Advertisements  (not  latcr  than  the  23rd)  to  Messrs.  ChüBCBCLL,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.    Other  Communications  to  the  Editors,  17,  Blootnsbury  Square- 
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YOL.  V.— No.  VI. — DECEMBER  Ist,  1803. 


OUR  EVENING  MEETINGS. 

The  Evening  Meetings  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  were  among  the  earliesfc 
arrangemente  of  the  Institution ;  the  very  Society  itself  may  be  said  to  have 
been  founded  at  such  meetings,  when  a  few  honest  and  earnest  men  of  our 
order  deemed  the  time  ripe  for  an  effort  to  elévate  Pharmacy  in  Great  Britaiu 
to  the  rank  which  it  had  long  oceupied  in  other  cotiutries. 

If  we  turn  back  to  the  early  pages  of  our  Journal,  we  shall  see  how  high  an 
importance  was  attached  to  the  periodical  gatherings  of  Pharmaceutiste  for  the 
friendly  discussion  of  subjeets  which  might  be  suggested  in  the  ordinary  oceur- 
rences  of  their  every-day  experience;  how  it  was  dreaded  that "  the  charm  of 
novelty  and  stimulus  offashion  "  ceasing  to  exert  their  iníiuence,  the  members 
inight  11  gradually  rclax  in  their  zeal,  the  sujywrtir.v  one  hy  one  fall  oj}\  and  that 
which  commenced  with  a  blaze,  end  in  snwke" 

At  the  end  of  tweuty  years  it  behoves  us  to  consider  well  the  influence  these 
meetings  have  had  in  advaucing  the  objeets  for  which  they  were  dcsigned  ;  the 
interest  which  has  been  displayed  in  them  by  our  members  hitherto ;  and  our 
duty  for  the  future. 

Firet,  then,  the  effect  produced ;  and  in  estimating  it  we  must  look  back  to 
the  views  and  expectations  of  our  founders,  and  the  condition  of  things  at  the 
outset.  The  effect  desired  was  undoubtedly  the  advancernent  of  Pharmacy  by 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  the  improvement  of 
enemiste  individually,  and  the  elevation  of  their  status  collectivcly.  We  find 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Journal  of  January  1,  1843  : — 

41  The  subjeets  which  generally  claim  the  attentiou  of  the  Society  on  these 
occasions,  are  thosc  which  are  calculated  to  elicit  practical  information,  and  to 
lead  to  improvements  in  the  pixxjesses  daily  employed  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist.  We  have,  until  lately,  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  comparing  our 
ideas  on  these  subjecte ;  we  have  had  but  little  scientific  intercourse  with  eacb 
other ;  and  while  every  other  branch  of  the  medical  profession  has  been  pro- 
vided  with  an  arena  in  which  new  faets  could  be  promulgated,  and  new  theories 
discussed,  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  have  left  their  province  in  the  hands  of 
others,  and  neglected  those  means  which  might  have  enabled  them  to  improve 
their  position  in  the  profession,  and  keep  pace  with  the  advancernent  which  has 
been  raaking  around  them." 

The  Pharmacopoeia  is  spoken  of  as  the  text-book  of  the  chemist,  with  every 
process  of  which  he  must  be  familiar,  possessing  more  practical  knowledge  of 
the  advantages  and  dilíiculties  of  its  manipulations  than  anybodyebe;  uand 
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yet,"  it  is  said,  11  he  ts  scarcely  allowed  the  privilege  of  suggesting  an  ctlieration" 
The  enemista  are  declared  to  nave  been  overlooked  and  disregarded  on  account 
of  their  M  apathy  and  indifference"  and  to  have  only  themselves  to  thank  "/or 
such  a  moral  degradationr  Wethiuk  our  older  members  will  not  question  the  truth 
of  these  remarks,  any  more  than  that  they  will  deny  the  fact  that  in  those  days 
the  great  object  was  to  conceal  rather  than  reveal  any  improvements  which  might 
have  been  worked  out  or  stumbled  on  in  the  pur.su i  t  of  pharmacy,  the  fortú- 
nate discoverers  being  apparently  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  in 
comparing  notes  with  our  fellow-workera  the  advantage  is  generally  mutual ; 
that  it  not  only  iucreases  the  knowledge  of  him  who  stands  forth,  as  he  sup- 
poses,  to  teach,  as  well  as  of  those  who  hear,  but  that  it  enlarges  and  liberalizes 
the  mind,  gives  a  higher  tone  to  the  feelings,  and  dissipates  those  asperities  and 
jealousies  which  too  often  erobitter  the  intercourse  bctween  men  of  the  same 
calling. 

While  we  acknowledge  this  to  have  been  our  fonner  condition,  we  may  cer- 
tainly  bring  our  present  state  into  very  favourable  comparison.  Pharmaceutical 
chemists  having  established  unión  among  themselves,  are  no  louger  despised  or  dis- 
regarded by  the  higher  branches  and  members  of  the  medical  profession.  Through 
our  evening  meetings  we  have  becotne  better  known  and  respected ;  many  distin- 
guÍ8hed  members  oí  the  medical  profession  and  men  of  science  have  attended, 
and  even  assisted  in  our  discussions ;  and  vastly  many  more  have,  through  the 
Journal,  become  acquainted  with  our  proceedings.  We  are  not  denied  a  voice, 
indeed  we  have  been  invited  to  take  part,  in  the  compilation  of  a  new  Pharma- 
copoeia,  and  we  believe  our  forthcoming  text-book  will  contain  ampie  evidence 
that  the  science  of  pharmacy  has  been  advanced  by  pharmaceutical  enemiste,  and 
that  the  discussions  of  our  evening  meetings  haveleft  their  impress  thereon.  And 
while  regarding  this  as  the  most  obvious,  but  by  no  means  the  only  evidence  of 
the  benefite  achieved,  we  must  give  all  credit  to  those  who  have  worked  for  such 
advancement.  The  Journals  of  past  years  record  the  part  which  has  been  taken 
by  our  members  in  investigating  the  merits  of  new  remedies,  and  the  improve- 
ments which  were  desirable  in  oíd  ones  ;  from  time  to  time,  too,  we  find  thera 
bringing  adulterations  and  impurities  under  notice,  and  we  could  ñame  medi- 
cines in  every-day  use  of  which  genuino  specimens  were  formerly  the  exception, 
and  are  now  the  rule ;  it  was  but  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  evil  to 
ensure  a  remedy.  The  ñames  of  these  men  are  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to 
require  mention  ;  many  of  them  unfortunately  we  miss  from  among  us  now  5 
the  hand  of  time  has  done  its  work ;  but  some  of  the  very  earliest  voices  are 
still  heard  occasionally,  and  we  would  urge  our  younger  members — men  who 
have  come  into  the  Society  with  all  the  advantages  of  education,  proved  and 
certifíed  by  examination — to  take  up  their  strain,  that  there  may  be  no  break 
in  the  dÍ8Course. 

This  is  clearly  our  duty  for  the  future.  There  are  "signa  in  the  times" 
which  it  were  madness  and  folly  to  neglect.  Many  of  us  have  doubtless  read 
the  52nd  Report  of  the  u  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registra- 
tion.v  It  is  all-important  to  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  We  there  find  a  recom- 
mendation  from  the  Pharmacopceia  Committee  that  the  improvements  in  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  long  without  being  intro- 
duced  by  auüiority  to  the  medical  profession  at  large ;  and  "  to  this  end  the 
Committee  advise  that — 

"  1.  In  each  capital  of  the  three  divisio)is  of  the  kingdom  respectively,  the  Branch 
Committee  should  appoint  a  person  to  undertake  this  duty  who  is  a  medical  prac- 
titioner,  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 

"  2.  That  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  these  gentlemen  to  invite  information  as 
to  improvements  in  the  Pharmacopceia^  from  the  medical,  surgical,  and  pltarma- 
ccutical  bodies  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  country." 
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II ere,  then,  is  work  for  qualified"pharmaceutists,  and  ara  pie  material  for  dis- 
cusaion.  AU  dispensers  know  and  feel  the  great  inconvenience—  now  greater 
tlian  ever — of  having  prescriptions  put  into  their  hands  for  preparations  which 
have  no  authorized  forra.  There  ia  first  the  humiliation  of  being  unable  to 
give  your  custoraer  that  full  information  regarding  his  medicine,  which  it  is  the 
growing  habit  of  customers  to  require;  there  is  next  the  unplcasantness  of 
being  compelled  to  make  hira  wait  a  couple  of  hours  for  an  arricie  which  might 
be  dispensed  in  five  minutes  ;  and  last,  not  least,  there  is  the  uucertainty  whether 
the  medicine  which  you  have  procured  from  the  laboratory  of  A.,  shall  be  the 
same  as  one  of  a  similar  ñame  prepared  by  13. 

We  would  by  no  raeans  say  that  all  the  ncw  remedies  and  improced  forms 
of  medicine  of  the  present  day  are  improvements  iu  pharmacy,  and  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Pharmacopceia ;  far  from  it — we  earnestly  trust  that  the  pro- 
posed  standing  Committee  will  have  power,  and  use  it  too,  to  reject  as  well  as 
adopt ;  but  we  do  say  that  all  these  things  should  be  discussed  among  us ;  there 
would  be  no  surer  way  of  discovering  their  merits  or  demerita ;  and  by  such 
means  we  might  perhaps  avoid  that  reproach  to  pharmacy  which  we  now  wit- 
ness  as  a  growing  evil,  of  certain  compounds  being  naturalized  in  practico  under 
falso  ñames,  ñames  of  definite  chemical  signification  to  which  they  have  no 
title. 

Within  the  year  we  have  seen  a  Pharmaceutical  Conference  established,  and 
our  Society  may  congratúlate  itself  ou  having  fostered  the  spirit  from  which  it 
springs.  The  promotere  of  that  Conference  were  among  our  earliest  supportcrs, 
pupila  and  prizemen.  They  are  our  supporters  now,  and  there  should  be  no 
rival ry  between  the  two  associationa,  aave  that  which  would  urge  cach  on  i  ta 
way  to  auccess,  and  mutually  benefit  both. 

The  annual  discussion  at  some  great  centre  in  the  country,  should  enrich 
rather  than  impoverish  the  evening  discussions  at  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  we 
hope  our  f ríenos  who  are  preparing  to  go  to  Bath  in  the  summer,  will  not  the 
less  favour  us  with  their  company  during  our  winter  session,  and  aro  use  in  the 
Society  generally  such  an  interest  in  pharmacy  as  shall  in  turn  fill  the  City  of 
Cladud  with  the  votaries  of  ^Esculapius. 


SYVEET  SP11UT  OF  NITRE;  ITS  IMFUBITIES  AND 

A  DU  LTE  RATIONS. 

The  4  Lancet '  haa  coramenced  a  aeriea  of  articles  on  the  i;  Impuritics  and  Adul- 
terationa"  of  medicines,  and  swcet  spirit  ofnitre  form8  the  subject  of  the  firat  of 
these  articles.  Thirty-one  samples  of  this  popular  medicine  were  submitted  to 
examination,  having  been  obtained  principally  from  the  low  distriets  at  the  East- 
end  of  London,  about  the  Docks,  Whitechapel,  Shadwell,  etc. :  there  were  how- 
ever  five  samples  obtained  from  West-end  chemiata.  The  examination  appears 
to  have  conaiated  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity,  the  amount  of  free 
acid,  the  preaence  or  otherwiae  of  aldehyde,  and  the  indicatioii8  afforded  by  the 
8mell  and  taste  of  the  presence  of  methylated  spirit  and  cmpyreumatic  oils.  No 
less  than  fourteen  of  tne  samples,  we  are  8orry  to  say,  but  all  from  the  low  neigh- 
bourhoods,  afforded  evidence  of  methylated  8pirit  having  been  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration,  and  five  other  specimen8  are  described  as  having  an  eropyreumatic  taste. 

The  analyat  in  hia  report  states  that  "  Spiritua  .Etheria  Nitrici  of  the  Phar- 
inacopceia,  commonly  known  as  swcet  spirit  of  nitre,  conaiata  of  a  mixture, 
in  definite  proportions,  of  hyponitroua  ether  and  alcohol."  He  gives  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  spirit  made  by  the  London  procesa,  namely,  '834,  and  taking  thifi 
as  bis  standard,  compares  the  aamples  under  examination  with  it.    He  says, 
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41  The  addition  of  water  of  course  increases  materially,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  addition,  the  weight  of  the  article  ;  so  tJiat  fur  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining  whether  water  is  present,  and  ¡f  so,  the  amount,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quisite  than  to  ascertain,  at  the  temperature  of  abont  60°  JFahr.,  the  speeijie 
gravity  of  the  liquid,  and  to  compare  this  with  a  table  shoioing  the  weight  of 
spirit  of  nitric  ether  containing  different  per  cent  ages  of  water."  He  then 
gives  a  table  representing  the  specific  gravities  of  mixtures  of  spirit  of  nitre  with 
different  proportions  of  water,  by  reference  to  which  he  proposes  to  determine 
the  percentages  of  water  in  the  samples  under  examination.  This  is  certainly 
a  very  simple  and  easy  mode  of  jumping  to  a  conclusión,  but  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

If  the  analyst  had  started  by  statiog — which  would  have  been  more  Hke  the 
truth  than  the  statement  he  makes — that  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  consiste  of  a  mix- 
ture, in  indefinite  proportions,  of  nitrous  ether  and  spirit  of  wine,  and  if  he  had 
f urther  stated  that  the  nitrous  (or  hyponitrous)  ether  has  a  specific  gravity, 
according  to  Liebig,  of  -947,  he  might  have  shown  that  the  addition  of  this  ether 
"increases  materially,  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  addition,  the 
weight  of  the  article and  he  might  then  have  given  a  table  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  mixtures  in  different  proportions  of  nitrous  ether  and  spirit  of  wine, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  proportion  of  nitrous  ether  in  a  sample  under 
examination.  This  method  of  determination  would  have  been  quite  as  likely  to 
give  correct  results  as  the  other ;  but,  in  fact,  neither  of  them  could  be  reJied 
on  without  other  analytical  operations,  of  which  no  account  is  given  in  the 
report.  The  statements  made  in  the  report  with  reference  to  the  proportions  of 
water  in  the  specimens  examined,  are  therefore,  as  far  as  we  know  of  the  method 
of  determination  adopted,  unworthy  of  confidence.  The  exact  determination  of 
all  the  constituents  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  is  not,  we  admit,  an  easy  task,  and 
the  analyst  might  be  excused  for  failing  to  accomplish  his  object  in  this  respect 
very  completcly.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  production  and  preservation  of 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  that  ehall  consist  of  44  a  mixture  in  definite  proportions  of 
nitrous  ether  and  alcohol"  and  nothing  else,  is  also  beset  with  considerable  difii- 
culty,  and  pharmaceutists  may  be  excused  for  failing  to  accomplish  this  object,  as 
even  the  most  eminent  chemists  have  failed  to  show  how  it  can  be  accomplished. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  there  will  be  a  new  and  improved  process  for 
making  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  in  the  fortheoming  Pharmacopceia,  and  we  hope  it 
will  afford  the  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  attended 
the  preparation  and  preservation  of  Spiritus  JEtheris  Nitrici. 

It  is  stated  that  the  subject  of  the  next  report  in  the  4  Lancet '  will  be  41  Spi- 
ritus Ammonise  Aromaticus." 


TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  November  Ith,  1863, 

Present— Messrs.  Bird,  Deane,  Hanburj-,  Ilasclden,  Hills,  Mackay,  Meggeson,  Morson, 
Sandford,  Savage,  Squire,  and  Waugh, — . 

Mr.  Thomas  Hkiiking,  40,  Aldersgate  Street,  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the 
vacaney  in  the  Council,  caused  by  the  lamented  decease  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bucklee. 

The  following  were  elected  .  ' 
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Edward  John  Owles  Bdngay. 

Jacques  León  Olivier   Mauritius. 

James  Aston  Briggs  Wolverhampton. 


EDINBÜKGH,  November  IQth,  18G3. 

MAJOK  EXAMINATION, 

John  Young  Galashiels. 

James  Walls  White  KirkwalL 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING. 

Wednesday,  Novemhtr  Mli,  1863. 

MR.  G.  W.  SANDFORD,  rRESIDEXT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  following 

DONATTONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 

were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  given  to  the  respective  donors 
thereof : — 

The  Proceedings  of  tlie  Linnean  Society. 

Bulletin  de  la  Sociélé  Chimique  de  París.  Froni  the  respective  Societies. 

The  Chemical  News. 

The  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

The  Dental  Review. 

The  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

The  Journal  ofthe  Chemical  Societg  of  London. 

The  Photographic  Journal. 

The  Educational  Times. 

The  Technologist. 

The  Journal  of  the  Societg  of  A  rts. 

Tfie  Veterinaria  n.    From  the  respective  Editors. 

lodoformognosie,  ou  Monographie  Chimique^  Phgsiologique,  el  Phar¡naceutiquei  de 
VIodoforme.    Par  Giovanni  Kighini.    From  the  Author. 

A  Specimen  of  Sulphur  Ore.  From  a  mine  at  Ccsena,  in  the  Apennines.  Prcsented 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Bearcroft. 

A  Specimen  of  Glycerine  spontancously  separated  froni  olive  oil.  Prescnted  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Groves,  Weymouth. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BALSAM  OF  PERU. 

BY  DANIEL  IIANBURY,  F.L.S. 

It  is  now  thirteen  years  aince  the  late  Dr.  Pereira  laid  before  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical  Society  of  Great  Britain  some  account  of  the  process  by  which  the  liquid 
known  as  Balsam  of'Peru,  is  prepared  in  the  State  of  Salvador  inCentral  America, 
and  at  the  same  time  described,  bo  far  as  the  imperfect  materials  at  his  disposal 
would  allow,  the  tree  from  which  the  Balsam  is  obtained.  Subsequently  to  this, 
namely  in  the  year  1860,  Dr.  Charles  Dorat  of  Sonsonate  in  the  State  of  Sal- 
vador communicated  to  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  a  notice  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Balsam  of  Perú  completely  confirmatory  of  that  given  by  Dr.  Pereira, 
which  account  was  republished  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

The  Balsam-tree,  which  Pereira  at  first  regarded  as  Myroxylon  pubescens 
HBK,  was  afterwards  called  by  him  provisionally  (until  materials  for  a  complete 
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botanical  description  should  be  obtained)  the  Myrospermum  of  Sonsonate.  Upo» 
the  death  of  Pcreira,  the  late  Dr.  Iloyle  drew  up  in  botanical  ternas  a  description 
of  the  tree,  upon  which  he  conferred  the  ñame  of  Myrospermum  Pereirm,  which 
in  1857  was  changed  by  Klotzsch  of  Berlín  to  Myroxylon  Perdrte,  he  main- 
taining  the  distinctness  of  the  two  genera  Myrospermum  and  Myroxylon.* 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  Balsam  of  Perú  having  been  thua  elucidated,  there 
may  seem  littlc  reason  for  again  bringing  it  before  the  Society ;  but  having  re- 
ceived  witliin  the  last  fortnight,  througíi  the  kindness  of  Dr.  C.  Dorat,  sorae- 
what  ampler  information  upon  certain  noints,  accoropanied  by  some  excellent 
original  sketches  representing  the  collection  of  the  balsam  at  Juisnagua,  near 
vSonsonate,  I  think  the  subject  sufficiently  interesting  and  important  to  desenre 
further  attention.  I  am  the  more  strongly  of  this  opinión  because  1  find  that 
continental  pharmacologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  botanical  origin  and 
place  of  production  of  the  balsam,  or  even  as  to  the  mode  of  its  manufacture, 
one  of  the  inost  recent  writers  describing  it  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  bark 
and  branches  or  else  by  destructivo  distillation  like  tar,  and  two  others  naming 
four  8pecies  of  Myroxylon  as  being  probably  employed  to  yield  it. 

Dr.  Dorat,  with  whom  1  have  interchanged  letters  occasionally  for  some  years 
and  from  whom  I  recently  requested  iuformation  upon  certain  points  connected 
with  the  history  of  Balsam  of  Perú,  thus  replics  to  the  inquines  contained  in  ray 
last  letter. 

As  I  presumo  that  you  are  writing  a  description  of  the  Balsam-tree,  I  send  you  by  re- 
turn  8teatner  the  required  answers  to  your  questions,  together  with  a  specimen  of  the 
natural'}-  exuded  resin,  and  a  few  beetles  which  are  invariably  found  under  any  part  of 
the  decayed  bark  of  the  Myrospermum.^  That  no  possiblc  mistake  might  exist  on  my 
part,  I  rodé  to  Juisnagua,  it  being  still  the  collecting  season,  and  took  a  sketch  of  the 
process,  which,  with  a  verbal  description,  will,  I  trust  make  alí  clear  to  you.J 

Now  to  answer  your  questions : — as  to  the  natural  or  spontuneous  exudation.  In  young 
trees,  say,  until  the  sixth  or  eighth  year  I  have  never  seen  any.  After  that  age  a  green- 
ish  resin  is  frequeutly  found  during  the  surcmer  months  on  the  northern  side  of  the  trees 
when  they  are  at  res't,  that  is  from  December  to  May.  It  is  at  first  frotby  and  of  a  palé 
yellow  colour,  but  as  it  becomes  hard  it  changes  to  green.  It  oceurs  in  small  quantities 
and  is  difficult  to  get  clean,  as  it  is  very  sticky.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  but  no  aroma. 
The  Indians  consider  that  the  trees  which  produce  much  of  it  yield  an  inferior  balsam. 
This  however  is  only  one  of  their  many  superstitions  concerning  these  trees.  The  largest 
qnantity  I  have  my  sol  f  seen  was  upon  a  very  oíd  tree  ;  it  appeared  in  large  tears  lying 
one  over  the  other,  almost  like  grapes. 

Early  in  the  months  of  Novembér  or  December,  or  after  tho  last  rains,  the  balsam- 
trees  are  beatón  on  four  sides  of  their  stems  with  the  back  of  an  axe,  a  hammer,  or  other 
blunt  instrument  until  the  bark  is  loosened,  four  intermediate  strips  being  left  untouched 
that  the  tree  may  not  be  injured  for  the  next  year.  Five  or  six  days  after,  men  with 
resinous  torchos,  or  bundles  of  lighted  wood  apply  heat  to  the  beaten  bark,  which  be- 
comes  charred.  It  is  left  eight  days  during  which  the  burnt  pieces  of  bark  either  fall  or 
are  taken  off.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  that  the  bare  places  are  moist  with  the  exuding 
balsam,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  days.  pieces  of  rag  (of  any  kind  or  colour)  are  placed 
so  as  entirely  to  cover  the  bare  wood.  As  these  become  saturated  with  the  balsam,  which 
is  of  a  light  yellowish  colour,  they  are  collected  and  thrown  into  an  earthenware  boiier. 
three-quarters  filled  with  water,  and  stirred  and  boiled  gently  until  the  rags  appear  nearly 
clean,  and  the  now  dark  and  heavy  balsam  sinks  to  the  bottom.  Fresh  rags  belonging  to 
the  same  owner  are  contiunally  being  put  into  the  boiler  until  sun-down,  when  the  fire 
is  extinguished ;  when  cold  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  poured  off,  aud  the  impure  balsam 
set  aside.   During  this  process  the  rags  that  appear  to  have  been  cleared  of  balsam  am 


*  Bonplandia.  15  Scpt.  1857,  p.  274. 

t  Mr.  Franeis  Welker,  who  ha»  been  good  enougli  to  examine  this  insect,  considers  it 
identical  with  tho  Pasmfvs  interstitiali*  of  Perdieron. 

J  TThe  woodcut  representing  thiB  sketch  is  luiavoidably  deferred  to  our  next  number. — 
Kd.  Ph.  Jovbn. 
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taken  out  of  the  boiler  at  different  times  and  given  to  a  man  to  be  pressed,  by  which 
means  mucb  balsam  is  still  obtained.  The  press  consists  of  a  small  open  bag  about 
fourteen  inches  long,  made  of  stout  rope  fixed  together  with  twine,  open  at  the  middle 


Ropc  Bag  used  for  pressing  the  Rags. 

and  looped  at  both  ends  to  receive  two  sticks.  The  rags  are  placed  insidc,  and  the  whole 
is  twisted  round  by  means  of  the  sticks  and  the  balsam  thus  squeezed  out.   A  washer- 
woman  wringing  out  a  wet  cloth,  fairly  represents  the  procese.    The  balsam  thus  pro- 
eured  is  added  to  that  in  the  boiler.  The 
next  day,  the  cold  balsam  is  weighed  and  put 
into  tecomates  or  gourds  of  different  sizes  and 
sent  to  market : — its  pnce  at  present  is  5 
reals  per  pound.   If  it  is  wished  to  purify 
it,  the  boiler  is  left  standing  for  several 
days,  when  the  impurities  float  to  the  sur- 
face  and  are  skimmed  off.   A  little  water 
is  also  left  to  ñoat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tecomate  when  brought  for  sale.  These 
tecomates  are  tied  up  in  plantain  leaves, 
with  a  stopper  of  the  same. 

A  very  fine  quality  of  balsam  is  collected 
from  the  broken  pods  in  the  same  manner 
as  above.*  It  requires  more  trouble  and  care 
to  collect,  and  there  being  no  demand  for 
it,  it  is  scarcely  ever  met  with.  I  believe 
it  is  known  as  Balsamo  blanco.  From  the 
flowers  there  is  distilled  a  most  delicious 
and  fragrant  aguardiente,  far  superior  to 
any  brandy. 

A  healthy  tree  will  produce  balsam  well 
for  about  thirty  years,  af  ter  which,  if  allowed 
to  remain  untóuched  for  five  or  six  years,  it 
will  again  produce.   The  collecting  begins 


Gourds,  or  Tecomates— one  covcred  with 
plantain  leaves. 


*  It  is  more  probably  made  by  simple  exprcssion,  and  not  by  boiling. — D.  Ií. 
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shortly  after  the  last  rains,  that  is,  sorae  time  in  November,  and  is  supposed  to  be  finished 
in  May.  During  the  rains  nono  is  collected.  In  the  dog-days,  that  is  from  the  15  July 
to  the"  15  August,  there  being  scarcely  any  rain  here,  a  small  quantity  is  collected  by  a 
fcw  enterprising  Indians. 

The  beating,  and  application  of  rags  is  only  raade  during  four  days  of  cacb  week,  that 
is  four  cosechas  (harvests)  per  month.  Should  the  flow  of  resin  decrease,  fresh  heating 
and  rags  are  applied,  and  after  eight  days  the  boiling  is  resumed,  and  so  on  as  long  as 
the  dry  season  permite.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  apply  fire  to  cuts  made  in  the 
bnrk  and  to  allow  the  exuding  resin  to  burn  for  a  short  time :  now  after  a  good  beating 
the  bark  is  only  heated  by  torches  or  burning  wood. 

I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you  that  before  the  conquest  and  for  a  short  time  after,  bal- 
sam  formed  a  part  of  the  tribute  paid  to  the  chieís  of  Cuscatlan,  the  chief  department 
of  the  State  (now  S.  Salvador),  and  was  brought  from  the  coast  in  earthenware  jars  re- 
presenting  the  pajuil  or  Mexican  pheasant  (Ckt  globicera).  Many  of  these  oíd  jare 
are  now  found  in  the  inounds  and  excavations  of  the  aucient  pueblos  on  the  coast.  I 
send  you  a  copy  of  a  broken  one  in  the  possession  of  our  worthy  Bishop.  It  is  one- 
fourth  the  original  size.  The  pajuil  feeds  on  the  young  nuts,  and  is  found  in  great 
numbers  on  these  trees  during  the  season. 


Ancient  Tributary  Balsam  Jar. 

The  small  pueblos  seattered  over  the  so-called  Balsam  Coant  are  numerous.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are : — 

Juisnagua,  a  modérate  sized  pueblo,  about  six  leagues  from  Sonsonate,  formerly 
rich  in  cacao,  but  at  present  of  small  account.  It  is  the  first  town  where  balsam  is  pro- 
duced  ;  there  are  in  the  vicinity  about  400  balsam-trees. 

Tepecoyo,  or  Coyo,  (Indian  Mount  of  Wolves),  on  an  elevated  ridge,  the  valleys  on 
either  side  being  well  watered,  is  situated  twelve  leagues  S.E.  of  Sonsonate.  About 
a  league  south  of  the  town  there  is  a  gold  mine,  which  was  opened  in  1832,  and  the  ore 
sold  in  Guatemala.  Owing  to  the  depravity  of  the  Spanish  minere,  the  Indians  rose  against 
the  owner  and  cxpelled  hira,  since  which  they  will  not  allow  any  one  even  to  visit  it. 
The  produce  of  this  pueblo  in  balsam  is  small,  having  been  last  year  only  sixty  arobas 
of  twenty-five  pounds. 

Támanique,  situated  in  a  circular  valley,  surrounded  by  very  high  and  heavily  timbered 
mountains,  among  which  are  numerous  tigers,  wild  hogs,  lions  (puma),  and  four-fíngered 
green  monkeys.    Vanilla  is  plentiful,  but  not  of  the  finest  quality.   There  are  at  present 
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workcd  1400  balsam-trees,  producing  about  ICO  arobas  yearly.  In  the  vicinity  are  1500 
cacao-trees  of  fine  quahty  producing  seventy  arobas  of  cacao-beans.  The  Indians  are  a 
drunken  and  snperstitious  race. 

Chiltiuapan,  near  the  sea,  on  an  elevated  and  extensive  plateau,  between  two  rivers, 
the  Sonto  and  the  Sonsapuapa,  running  to  the  sea,  with  fine  fish,  and  numerous  caymans. 
The  dense  forests  surroundiug  this  pretty  pueblo,  contain  25(59  balsam-trceá,  producing 
450  arobas  of  balsam,  valué  about  #3500.  The  next  article  of  valué  is  cacao,  of  which 
there  are  1700  trees,  valué  of  produce  this  year  4$"830.  The  Indians  of  this  pueblo  are 
honest  and  very  industrious,  as  besides  the  balsam  and  cacao  they  have  now  coffee  plan- 
tations,  and  grow  much  Indian  corn.  The  dress  of  the  women  consists  only  of  a  small 
petticoat,  crimson,  with  a  black  stripe.   They  speak  the  Nahuat  idiom. 

Talnique,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  del  Tamagás,  or  Suake-hill,  situated  on  a  most  ex- 
tensíve and  fertile  plain,  six  leagues  from  Sonsonate,  S.E.  There  are  not  above  500 
balsam-trees  about  this  pueblo.  It  is  more  noted  for  its  fine  qualities  of  timber,  vanilla 
and  cacao.  It  is  from  this  vicinity  that  the  best  mora  (fustic)  is  obtained,  and  also  the 
finest  grained  rosewood  (Grenadilla).  The  streams,  of  which  there  are  several,  abound 
in  leeches,  which  are  often  sold  in  Sonsonate  at  four  reals  each.  The  Indians  being  in 
constant  communication  with  Sonsonate  are  a  vicious  and  lazy  race.  As  in  most  of  these 
pueblos,  the  wild  animáis  commit  great  mvages  among  the  cattle. 

Jicalapa,  situated  on  a  small  plain,  about  three  leagues  from  the  beach,  intersected  by 
deep  gulleys  (barrancas),  heavily  wooded,  principally  with  large  cedars.  The  Indians 
are  an  idle  race,  and  only  cultívate  about  1200  balsam-trees  although  many  more  exist 
iu  the  dense  woods,  which  remain  uncleared.  The  heat  is  very  great,  and  the  climate 
most  unhealthy.  Maize  is  mostly  cultivated,  and  plantains  are  numerous.  The  ani- 
máis are  tigers,  pumas,  warris,  ant-eaters  (two  varieties),  armadilloes  and  large  black 
monkeys  which  form  a  great  portion  of  Indian  delicacies. 

Teotepeque,  a  small  pueblo,  situated  on  a  beautiful  eminence  sixteen  leagues  from 
Sonsonate  and  one  leaguc  from  the  sea.  The  climate  is  very  hot,  often  105°  F.  in  the 
shade,  but  from  its  elevation  very  healthy.  The  men  wear  a  scanty  breech  cloth,  and 
the  women  only  an  apology  for  a  petticoat.  They  are  the  most  debased  of  all  the  Indians 
of  the  coast,  plant  a  little  corn  and  Uve  principally  on  fish  and  every  kind  of  animal, 
including  their  favourite  dish  the  Iguana.  There  are jplenty  of  balsam  trees  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  but  not  above  300  are  worked.  They  sell  their  balsam  to  the  neigh- 
bouring  pueblos  in  exchange  for  manta.  The  hills  also  produce  sarsaparilla,  and  several 
gums,  incensé,  etc. 

Comasagua. — This  town,  although  producing  a  little  balsam  does  not  belong  really  to 
the  balsam  coast,  being  nearer  San  Vicente.  There  are  about  1000  trees,  but  their 
cultivation  has  been  nearly  abandoned  for  that  of  coffee,  the  climate  being  cool  and  ap- 
propriate  to  that  plant.  The  balsam  is  sold  in  San  Salvador.  They  have  vanilla,  maize, 
wheat,  rice,  pota  toas,  peaches,  and  a  varicty  of  fruit  to  supply  the  market  of  San  Salva-, 
dor.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Ladinos,  very  steady,  brave,  and  industrious.  The 
dress  of  the  women  changes  here  to  red  and  blue  checkered. 

Jayaque. — This  town,  which  from  records  has  existed  for  2G0  years,  is  situated  on  the 
fertile  declivity  of  a  mountain  called  La  Cumbre,  a  few  leagues  from  Izalco,  and  near 
the  hot  river  Cachal.  There  are  about  1000  balsam  trees  under  cultivation.  Sugar 
however  is  the  principal  branch  of  industry,  valué  this  year  in  panela  or  moist  sugar 
#4000.  The  forests  abound  in  fine  woods,  mahogany,  cedar,  rosewood,  fustic  and  laurel, 
copalchi  and  a  few  quina  trees,  with  sarsaparilla.  About  the  year  1780,  this  town,  then 
very  large,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  flood  of  liquid  mud,  that  issued  suddenly  from  a 
small  hill  opposite ;  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  upper  lands,  and  scttled 
the  present  pueblo  of  Ateos,  on  the  main  road  to  San  Salvador.  The  whole  of  these 
lands  are  volcanic,  and  form  part  of  the  volcanic  group  of  Santa  Ana  and  Izalco. 

These  are  the  principal  towns  trading  in  balsam,  there  are  however  many  small  villages 
and  chacras  or  farms,  naving  trees  and  working  them,  with  whose  ñames  I  have  not 
become  acquainted.  The  Indian  ñame  of  the  balsam  is  Hoo  shi-it,  or  Oo  sheét;  in  Spa- 
uish  it  is  called  Balsamo  negro. 

The  drawings  I  endose  yon,  are  first,  a  sketch  of  the  process  of  extracting  the  balsam ; 
second,  a  Tecomate  with  its  covering,  and  the  open  bag  used  as  a  press ;  third,  sketch  of 
a  tribute  jar  representing  the  pajuil. 

Iu  addition  to  the  sketches  here  referred  to,  and  which  are  reproduced  in  the 
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woodcuts  of  this  paper,  Dr.  Dorat  lias  favoured  me  with  specimens  of  the 
Balsam-tree,  Myroxylon  Pereirte  Kl. ;  and  as  I  bave  also  received  it  from  three 
other  indepeudent  collectors,  I  do  not  feel  the  least  hesitation  in  regarding  it  a» 
the  sonrce  of  the  whole  of  the  Balsam  of  Perú  of  commerce.  Dr.  Dorat  is 
hiraself  of  this  opinión ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Sutton  Hayes  who  was  an  excellent 
botanical  observer,  and  who  gathered  specimens  of  the  tree  at  Cnisnagua  and  in 
other  places,  aasured  me  that  so  far  as  he  knew,  no  other  species  of  Myroxylon 
occurs  on  the  Balsam  Coast  or  in  Guatemala. 

Although  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  balsamic  exudations  of  one 
or  two  other  species  of  Myroxylon  or  Myrospennum  were  formerly  collecteil  in 
other  parts  of  tropical  America  and  sent  to  Europe  as  Balsam  of  Perú,  it  is 
hardly  on  that  account  the  less  certain  that  for  nearly  three  centuries  the  great 
bulk  of  the  drug  imported  has  had  the  same  origin  as  that  of  the  present  day. 
At  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  balsam  was  an  important  production 
of  the  very  región  where  it  is  still  obtained,  as  is  evidenced  by  it  forming  part 
of  the  tribute  carried  by  the  aborigines  of  the  coast  to  the  chiefs  in  the  interior. 
It  appears  moreover,  that  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Indians 
was  soou  shared  by  their  in  vadera;  for  in  consequence  of  the  represen  tations  of 
missionary  ecclesiastics,  Pope  Pius  Y.  was  induced  to  issue  a  bull  under  date 
1571,  authorizing  the  use  of  the  balsam  produced  in  the  country  for  the  prepa- 
raron of  tlie  Holy  Chrism  of  the  Román  Catholic  Church.  A  copy  of  this 
curious  document  is  preserved  among  the  archives  of  Guatemala  (of  which  state 
Salvador  was  formerly  a  part),  as  well  as  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.*  As  to  the 
balsam  having  acquired  the  ñame  of  Perú,  a  country  so  remote  from  its  place 
of  prodnction,  the  circumstance  is  intelligible  when  we  know  that  during  the 
early  period  of  the  Spanish  dominión,  the  productions  of  Central  America  were 
shipped  to  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Perú,  and  great  emporium 
of  its  trade,  and  thence  transmitted  to  Spain.  From  this  cause  the  drug  ac- 
quired the  ñame  of  the  country  from  which  it  was  shipped  to  Europe,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  Tttrkey  Gum  Arabic,  Turkey  Myrrh,  Kast  India  Khubarb, 
Bombay  Senna,  etc.  have  acquired  and  still  bear  designations  very  little  indica- 
tive  of  their  real  origin.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  quote  an  interesting  passage 
occurring  in  De  la  Martiniére's  Dictionnaire  Géographique  (Paris.  1768),  where 
under  the  head  Callao,  the  author  enumerating  its  importa,  raentions  as  coming 
from  Sonsonate,  Realejo  and  Guatemala,  the  Balsam  which  bears  the  ñame  of 
Perú,  but  which,  says  he,  comes  in  reality  almost  entirely  from  Guatemala.  líe 
adds  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  the  ichite  and  the  broten,  the  latter  being 
the  more  esteemed.f 

Alcedo,  author  of  a  Geographical  Dictionary  published  at  Madrid  in  1786-9, 
writing  of  Sonsonate,  observes  that  it  includes  in  its  jurisdictiou  the  celebrated 
Balsam  Coast,  where  is  produced  the  richest  balsam,  which  in  all  parts  is  held 
in  particular  estimation.^    He  further  mentions  that  the  only  comraercial  port 


*  Vide  also  mana.  Jonm.  and  Trans.  vol.  ii.  (1861)  p.  446. 

t"  .  ..  Dans  la  mime  ruó  du  cóté  du  nord,  sont  lea  magnsins  des  marchandises  quo 
les  vaisseaux  Kspagnols  apportent  du  Chili,  du  Pórou  et  du  Mexique. 
Du  Chili  viennent  les  cordages,  les  cuirs,  les  suifs  .  .  . 

Du  Mexique,  comrac  do  Sonsonate.  Realejo,  Guatemala,  de  la  bray  et  du  gaudron  qui 
n'est  bon  que  pour  le  bois,  parce  qu'il  brille  les  cordajes ;  des  bois  pour  les  teintures,  du 
8ouíTre  et  du  baume  qui  porte  le  nom  de  Pérou,  mais  qui  vient  cffectivemcnt  presque  tout 
de  Guatemala.  II  y  en  a  de  deux  sortes,  de  blanc  et  de  brun ;  ce  deraier  est  plus  estimé,  on 
le  raet  dans  des  cocos  quand  il  a  la  consistance  de  la  bray,  mais  communément  il  vient  dans 
des  pots  de  terre  en  liqueur,  alors  il  est  sujet  á  étre  falsifíé,  et  mélé  d'huile  pour  en 
augmenter  la  quantiteV'— De  la  Martiniére,  Dictionnaire  Géoyraphiqne,  (Paris,  1768,  foL) 
Tome  2,  p.  48. 

J  "  Comprehende  en  su  jurisdicción  la  celebrada  Costa  del  Bálsamo,  de  donde  se  saca  el 
mas  rico  que  se  conoce,  v  tiene  particular  estimación  en  todas  partes."— Diccionario  Gco- 
gráfico-Histórico  de  las  Indias  Occidentales  ó  América,  tomo  iv.  (1788)  p.  577. 
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is  Acajutla,  four  leagues  from  the  capital,  and  that  it  is  frequented  by  vessela 
from  New  Spain,  Terra  Firma  and  Perú. 

J narros  in  his  History  of  GuatemaUt,  describing  the  province  of  S.  Salvador, 
remarks  that  its  natural  productions  are  in  general,  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
provinces  on  the  southern  coast,  but  that  the  balsam-tree  is  found  exclusively 
in  that  province,  upon  what  is  called  the  Balsam  Coast,  which  extends  from  the 
port  of  Acajutla  to  the  Bay  of  Jiquilisco.* 

Baily,  a  recent  author,  whose  work  entitled  Central  America  appeared  in 
1850,  remarks  that  the  Balsam  was  long  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  production 
of  South  America,  for  in  the  early  period  of  Spaniáh  dominión  it  was  usually 
shipped  to  Callao,  in  Perú,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Europe,  where  it  received  the 
ñame  of  Balsam  of  Perú,  being  deemed  indigenous  to  that  country. 

The  oíd  method  of  preparing  the  balsam  does  not  appear  to  have  been  that 
resorted  to  at  the  present  day,  for  Dr.  Dorat  has  stated  that  the  Spaniards 
were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  it  by  cutting  down  the  trees  and  boiling  the 
wood, — a  wasteful  and  destructive  practice  which  was  afterwards  prohibited. 
Whether  the  process  now  followed,  was  also  in  vogue,  or  how  and  when  it  was 
introduced,  is  not  evident ;  the  extraction  of  the  balsam  by  boiling  chipe  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  is  however  described  by  most  writers  on  Materia  Medica. 
Monardes,  whose  account  is  the  earliest,  asserts  that  the  balsam  extracted  iu 
this  man  ñor  is  collected  with  shells  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  s  ta  temen  t 
difficult  to  believe,  as  the  balsam  of  modern  times  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*150  to  1-160. 
But  I  find  that  even  this  is  capable  of  some  explanation  ;  for  upon  saturating 
some  cotton  cloth  in  Balsam  of  Perú  and  then  boiling  it  in  water,  I  was  able 
with  a  spoon  to  collect  fioatintj  on  the  surface,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  balsam 
taken.  Monardes  says  however  that  the  balsam  was  thus  removed  after  the  cool- 
ing  of  the  water,  an  assertion  which  seems  improbable,  since  most  oí  the  balsam, 
if  heavier  than  water,  sinks  upon  cooling. 

How  far  the  balsam  obtained  by  boiling  the  wood  agreed  in  properties  with 
that  procured  after  charring  the  bark  as  is  done  at  present,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
It  was  certainly  a  dark  fragrant  liquid,  which  when  as  thick  as  pitch  was  some- 
times  enclosed  in  little  calabashes,t  such  I  presume,  as  may  still  be  found  in  a 
few  oíd  collections  of  Materia  Medica.  Some  of  this  which  I  have  examined,  is 
a  soft  solid  resin,  sinking  rapidly  in  water,  but  rising  to  the  surface  when  the 
water  is  made  to  boil.  What  the  white  balsam  mentioned  by  De  la  Martiniere 
was  derived  from,  I  know  not :  possibly  it  was  the  resin  of  Liquidambar  which 
is  still  a  product  of  the  country, — possibly  (though  I  do  not  think  it  likely)  the  ' 
resin  from  the  pods  of  the  balsam-tree. 

Another  point  of  considerable  interest  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Dorat's  com- 
munication  is  that  the  resin  (or  more  properly,  as  it  proves,  gum -resin)  natu- 
rally  exuded  from  the  l>alsam-tree  is  entirely  devoid  of  balsamic  odonr  and  taste. 
As  my  friend  Dr.  Attfield  has  kindly  undertaken  a  few  experiments  upon  this 
sabstance,  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  further  particulars  respecting  it,  except  to 
remark  that  its  total  dissimilarity  from  Balsam  of  Tolu  disproves  the  statement 
of  those  writers  who  have  raaintained  that  that  drug  is  the  concrete  balsam  of 
the  tree  which  yields  Balsam  of  Perú. 


Professor  Bentley  said  that  the  paper  just  read  was  one  of  much  interest, 
foralthough  the  source  of  our  present  commercial  Balsam  of  Perú  and  theinode 
in  which  it  was  produced,  bad  been  ably  investigated  of  recent  years  by  the  late 
Dr.  Pereira,  in  this  country,  and  by  Dr.  Dorat,  in  the  district  from  whence  it  was 
obtained,  there  were  still  doubts  in  the  minds  of  some,  as  to  whether  it  might  not 

*  Having  been  unablc  to  consult  the  original  work,  I  have  quoted  Baily's  translation. 
london,  1823.  f  De  la  Martiniere,  L  c. 
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l>e  also  den  ved  froin  other  sources,  and  as  to  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced.  The  investigations  of  Mr.  Hanbury,  and  the  communication  and  beau- 
tiful  drawings  of  Dr.  Dorat,  taken  on  the  spot  where  it  was  prepared,  had  en- 
tirely  removed  from  his  mind  any  doubts  that  he  might  have  previously entertained 
a3  to  the  mode  of  production  of  Balsam  of  Perú.  He  noticed  that  Dr.  Dorat  had 
referrcd  to  two  distinct  substances  which  were  obtained  from  the  Balsam  of  Peni 
plant,  one  a  natural,  greenish,  resinous  exudation,  of  which  a  specimen  was  upon 
the  table,  and  which  possessed  no  evident  balsamic  odour  or  taste,  and  another, 
obtained  after  beating  the  bark,  and  described  by  Dr.  Dorat  to  be  of  a  light 
yellowish  colour,  and  that  from  which  the  commercial  black  Balsam  of  Perú  was 
prepared.  He  regretted  that  Dr.  Dorat  had  not  forwarded  a  specimen  of  the 
balsamic  substance  which  thus  exuded  after  the  stems  were  beaten,  before  it 
was  submitted  to  any  further  operations,  as  the  changes  produced  in  it  by  these 
operations  would  be  a  very  interesting  problem  for  the  chemist  to  solve.  It  was 
however  olear  from  this  communication  that  the  commercial  blackish  Balsam  of 
Perú  was  a  very  different  substance  from  that  which  first  exuded  from  the  bark 
after  it  was  beaten.  The  fact  that  a  nearly  colourless  balsamic  substance  was 
obtained  by  incisión,  and  a  blackish  fluid  balsam  produced  by  heat  from  the 
I>alsam  of  Perú  plant,  had  been  kuown  since  the  time  of  Monardes,  and  ap- 
peared  to  have  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  not  ion,  first  stated  by  Ruiz,  that  the 
light-coloured  balsam  by  keeping,  formed  the  solid  Balsam  of  Tolu,  and  the 
blackish  liquid,  Baham  of  Perú.  A  t  the  present  day  it  was  well  known  that 
these  two  balsams  were  obtained  from  different  plañís.  He  hoped  that  Mr. 
Hanbury  would  be  able  to  obtain  from  Dr.  Dorat,  and  exhibit  at  a  future 
meeting  some  of  the  unaltered  light  yellowish  balsamic  exudation  to  which  he 
had  previously  referred,  so  that  it  might  be  chemically  examined,  and  its 
<omposition  compared  with  that  of  the  commercial  BaUain  of  Perú. 


NOTE  ON  THE  GUM-RESIN  OF  THE  BALSAM  OF  PERU  TREE. 

BY  DR.  ATTFIELD. 

The  naturally-exuded  resin  of  the  Myroxylon  Percute,  as  furnished  to  me 
by  Mr.  Hanbury.  consiste  of  In  1Q0 

Resin  ...    77  4 

Gum    171 

Woody  fibre    1*5 

"Water  and  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  about. . .  4-0 

The  resin  is  an  acid,  its  alcoholic  solution  feebly  reddening  litmus-paper,  and 
is  uncrystallizable.  The  gnm  is  similar  to  that  of  gum  arabic.  The  volatile  oil 
is  limpid,  colourless,  and  fragrant. 

Submitted  to  destructive  distillation  the  exudation  yields  an  acid  water, 
ompyreumatic  oils  gradually  darkening  in  colour,  and  a  pitchy  residue  which 
ultimately  chars  to  a  ciuder.  It  contains  no  cinnamic  acid. 

This  exudation  is  obviously  therefore  a  gura -resin  similar,  for  instance,  to 
that  of  ammoniacum,  and  though  found  on  the  bark  of  the  tree  yielding  the 
black  fluid  Balsam  of  Perú  is  apparently  quite  distinct  from  the  latter  substance, 
the  onc  having  no  apparent  relation  to  the  other. 


NEW  FE  ATURES  IN  THE  SUPPLY  OF  PERUVIAN  BARK. 

«Y  JOIIX  KLIOT  1IOWARD,  F.L.8. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  medicinal  bark  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
the  Londou  market,  coming  by  way  of  Para,  on  the  Amazons.    It  consiste  of 
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fíat  aud  quill  bark  packed  in  serón  s,  and  imitatiug  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
prima  facie  apnearance  of  Calisaya  bark.  It  is  probable  that,  from  this  cause, 
it  has  excited  high  anticipations  on  the  part  of  the  importere,  which  are  scarcely 
destüied  to  be  realized.  The  examination  for  alkaloids  shows  the  same  propor- 
tion  to  be  contained  in  the  flat  and  in  the  quill  portions  of  the  bark,  evidently 
from  the  same  tree  ;  the  chief  differeuce  in  the  chemical  conten ts  appearing  in 
the  greater  abundance  of  chincho- tannic  acid  in  the  quills.  The  alkaloids 
weighed  as  first  precipitated,  gave  in  each  case  twenty-eight  grains  per  1000, 
the  larger  portion  of  which  consisted  of  the  quinidine  of  Pasteur,  together  with. 
chinchonine,  and  a  very  small  percentage  of  quiuine.  • 

The  novel  course  which  this  bark  has  travelled  suggeste  questions  as  to  its 
origin,  which  can  only  be  answered  hypothetically.  VVhen  Mr.  Pritchett  was 
in  Huanuco  in  1860,  he  says,  u  The  expectations  of  the  inhabitants  were  at  the 
highest  respecting  the  future  prosperity  of  the  city,  on  account  of  a  grand  road, 
which  teas  already  commenced,  for  connecting  the  province  of  Huanuco  with  the 
river  Ucayali,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  southern  tributarles  of  the 
Amazon."  It  is,  then,  not  improbable  that  we  have  soine  of  the  first  results  in 
the  present  importations.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  bark  has  been  sent  down 
this  river-navigation  of  some  thousand  miles  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  produce  of  the  forest  of  Huanuco  has  of  ten  been  attempted  to  be  passed 
off for  Calisaya  (asi  have  described  under the  head  C.  nítida  in  my  'Illustrations 
of  Pavón 's  Quinologia').  I  have  specimens  of  this  dated  as  far  back  as  1846.  In 
MM.  Delondre  and  Bouchardat's  4  Quinologie '  will  be  found  very  full  informa - 
tion  on  this  subject,  under  the  head  Quinquina  Huanuco  plat,  p.  27,  also  pl.  iv. 
M.  Delondre  says,  "  No  species  resembles  more,  at  first  sight,  the  bark  of  Bolivia, 
and  for  a  long  period  those  who  collected  it  sold  it  as  true  Calisaya.  It  is 
doubtless  the  species  described  by  Ruiz  and  Pavón  as  the  C.  nítida,  and  to  which 
they  attributed  a  very  superior  quality.  The  surface  is  of  a  tawny  yellow, 
uniform  with  longitudinal  marks,  less  distinct  than  the  Calisaya.  The  texture 
of  the  inner  surface  is  less  compact  than  this  last.  The  transverso  fracture  is 
of  a  more  pink  colour,  the  fibres  are  shorter,  but  do  not  easily  detach  themselvcs. 
When  chewed,  the  bitterness  readily  developes  itself  ;  the  taste  is  slightly  poig- 
nant  without  astringeney."  This  description,  together  with  M.  Delondre's  plater 
accord  suíficiently  well  with  the  present  specimens  (presented  to  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical  Museum)*  to  allow  of  its  being  produced  by  the  same  tree,  of  which  (C. 
nítida)  Mr.  Pritchett  brought  back  a  fine  but  perhaps  slightly  varied  specimen 
from  Tingo,  some  thirty  miles  lower  down  the  river  than  Huanuco,  and  possibly 
the  site  of  the  present  gathering. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  must  in  all  probability  seek  for  the  source  of  the 
present  importation  in  the  nítida  barks  of  the  Huanuco  district.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  other  species  of  bark  may  find  their  way, 
ultimately,  down  the  numerous  afflueuts  of  the  mighty  Marañon,  even  from  the 
forests  of  Bolivia  and  of  Cochabamba.  The  present  will  scarcely  repay  the  im- 
porters.  M.  Delondre  gives,  as  the  result  oí  some  experience,  the  produce  as 
fifteen  to  twenty  grammes  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  eight  to  ten  grammes  of 
chinchonine  per  knogramme ;  a  produce  which  accords  very  well  with  that  which 
I  have  found  in  the  present  parcel,  bearing  in  mind  that  M.  Delondre  includes 
quinidine  under  the  head  quinine,  as  he  himself  tells  us  (pp.  30,  ¡57), — a  fact  which 
detracte  from  the  valué  of  his  otherwisc  very  valuable  work. 


*  Thcse  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the  mecting,  and  their  characteristics  briefly 
alluded  to  by  Profcssor  Bentley. 
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NOTES  UPON  OINTMENTS  AND  THE  PREPARATION  OF  THEM. 

BY  A.  F.  IIASELDEN. 

At  the  coinmcncement  of  the  year  18G2,  I  undertook  the  preparing  of  aU  the 
ointments,  and  sorae  of  the  cerates,  which  were  to  form  a  part  of  the  collection 
of  chemicals,  drugs,  aud  pharmaceutical  preparations,  to  be  shown  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  at  the  Exhibition  ;  and  whilst  so  occupied,  as  also  since, 
some  little  matters  occarred  to  rae  connected  therewith,  worthy  as  it  seemed 
to  rae  of  particular  observation  ;  at  any  rate  my  raeraory  was  refreshed, — and  the 
best  mcmories  require  gentle  jogging  occasionally, — and  I  thought  that  in  these 
thirsty  days  any  inforraation  I  had  gained,  and  a  glance  at  the  ointments  from 
another  point  of  view,  would  not  be  altogether  without  interest  to  my  fellow- 
workere  in  the  field  of  pharmacy. 

lt  may  perhaps  be  raatter  of  surprise,  that  I  should  have  solongdelayed  bring- 
ing  the  subject  forward  ;  but  the  delay  has  only  helped  to  satisfy  me  in  making 
my  remark8,  and  besides,  to  speak  the  truth,  Ihave  been  looking  for  that  much- 
coveted  book,  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  imagined  that  I  might  either  have  more 
to  say,  or  perhaps  nothing  at  all,  as  probably  that  book  would  forestall  me,  but 
as  it  does  not  travel  by  rail  and  is  so  long  upon  the  road,  I  thought  I  might 
as  well  try  and  have  my  little  say  before  it  carne ;  and  I  may  mention  that 
though  placed  upon  the  Pharmacopceia  Committee  of  this  Society,  it  was  not  (I 
regret  to  say  for  my  own  sake)  uutil  the  work,  so  far  as  that  committee  was  con- 
cerned,  was  all  but  finished  ;  therefore  any  remarks  I  may  make  are  done  quite 
in  ignorance  of  anything  connected  with  the  future  Pharmacopceia  ointments 
and  the  mode  of  preparing  them. 

Amongst  the  thoughts  which  struck  me  upon  seeing  our  collection  in  the  Ex- 
hibition, were  the  following: — the  employraent  of  glass  vessels  for  the  ointments 
was  an  unmistakable  error :  the  idea  of  being  able  to  see  them,  in  their  variety 
of  colour,  etc.,  without  moving  them,  was  frustrated  at  an  early  period  by  the 
rapid  action  of  light  upon  them,  on  which  they  soon  became  changed  in  their  ex- 
ternal  appearance.  This  was  particularly  observable  in  the  ointment  of  iodide  of 
lead, — the  front  exposed  to  the  light  soon  put  on  a  leaden  hue,  whilst  the  other 
sides  and  the  interior  of  the  mass  remained  of  the  original  bright-yellow.  The 
portion  protected  by  the  ordinary  white  label  continúes  unchanged  to  this  time. 
Also  the  ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  became  almost  black  cxteroaUy, 
whilst  the  inner  portion  remained  good,  and  of  its  original  colour,  for  more  than 
twelve  months  ;  the  iodide  of  mercury  was  protected  with  a  covering  of  tin-foil, 
and  that  almost  cntirely  retained  its  colour,  except  on  the  top  and  a  small  space 
at  the  bottom  where  it  was  not  so  perfectly  covered  ;  the  ointment  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  the  same  way  became  yellow,  and  the  attendant  told  me  one  day 
that  in  consequence  of  the  change  he  had  put  it  away  in  the  cupboard  bclow  ; 
upon  my  desiring  to  see  it,  knowing  by  previous  experience  what  the  probable 
re8ult  would  be,  he  was  rauch  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  in  retirement  returned 
to  ita  pristine  state  of  whiteness.  The  ointment  I  have  here  was  made  early  in 
1862,  but  having,  upon  ordinary  exposure,  become  in  several  places  yellow  or 
light-brown,  it  was  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  packing-paper,  or  whitey-brown, 
when  it  lost  its  colour,  and  has  continued  as  it  now  is,  almost  colourlesa. 

Again,  the  covers  of  these  glass  jare  fitted  so  accurately  on  the  tops  that  there 
was  no  escape  for  any  possible  moisture  that  might  rise  in  the  vegetable  oint- 
ments, and  the  result  was,  in  one  or  two  instances,  a  fine  crop  of  vegetable 
roould  ;  again,  the  quantities  were  too  small  to  make  any  appreciable  show  with 
the  other  preparations  in  such  an  exhibition.  In  the  eveut  of  any  such  exhibition 
taking  place  in  future,  I  should  say,  avoid  glass  for  ointments ;  let  them  be  put  in 
some  prettily-coloured  earthen  vessel,  and  let  the  jare  be  larger,  even  if  they  are 
not  quite  fruí.  So  much  I  gathered  respecting  the  exhibition  of  ointments. 
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Let  uie  uow  offer  a  few  words  more  immediately  touching  the  preparation  of 
ointments.  Iq  the  Pharmacopceia  the  quantity  ordered  is  generally  small,  and 
ointmente  can  be  made  in  small  quantities  quite  as  well  as  iti  large ;  and  an  ob- 
servaron here  presen ts  itself,  one  that  is  often  overlooked  in  our  discussions, 
viz.  that  pharmacopceias  are  compiled  more  especial ly  for  the  dispensers  of 
medicine,  rather  than  for  wholesale  manufacturers,  so  that  every  one  who  under- 
takes  the  dispensing  of  a  physician's  or  surgeon's  prescription  may,  if  so  inclined, 
do  so  with  the  full  conviction  that  having  made  the  preparations  on  his  own  pre- 
misos in  accordance  with  the  published  formula,  he  can  6upply  exactly  what  is 
expected.  It  is  equally  true  that  chemicals  of  a  definite  character  can  be  and  are 
prepared  by  certain  inakers  on  a  large  scale  in  a  better  manner  than  they  could 
be  upou  a  small  one.  and  in  these  particulars  the  dispenser  has  full  permission 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  to  procure  them  of  the  best  makers.  But  to  re- 
tura  to  our  ointments,  which  I  fear  are  not  very  interesting :  nevertheless,  the 
more  uuinteresting  a  subject  may  be,  the  more  necessary  it  sometimes  becomes 
to  tackle  it. 

One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  importaut  points  in  the  making  of  oint- 
ments is  that  they  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  keep  as  loug  as  possible, 
without  bccoraing  rancid  ;  uow  the  degree  of  heat  used  and  the  time  the  materials 
are  under  the  intluence  of  that  heat,  have  much  to  do  with  the  product  ion  of  a 
good  sweet  ointment.  Where  wax  and  spermaceti  are  used  in  combination  with 
oil,  as  in  the  Ung.  Cetacei,  the  wax  and  spermaceti  should  be  cut  into  thin  sha- 
vings,  so  as  to  gefc  them  melted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  heat,  not  forgetting  to  keep  the  whole  well  stirrcd  until  cold ;  and 
where  lard  forras  part  of  the  compound  in  addition  to  the  wax  and  oil,  it  will, 
io  most  cases,  be  found  that  the  lard  can  be  thoroughly  incorporated,  if  put  in 
immediately  upon  removing  the  melted  wax  and  oil  from  the  fire. 

In  preparing  the  Ung.  Belladonnoe,  which  is  simply  a  mixture  of  the  extract 
with  lard,  it  is  found  necessary  generally  to  moisten  the  extract  with  a  few  drops  of 
water,  in  order  to  obtain  a  smooth  preparation.  It  might  perhaps  be  advan- 
tageous  in  making  the  Ung.  Conii  if  the  forra  liad  beeu  constructed  upon  the 
same  plan,  and  extract  had  been  ordered  instead  of  the  fresh  leaves;  for  with 
the  one  a  pretty  detinite  preparation  is  arrived  at,  and  can  be  readily  made  at 
all  times,  whcreas  with  tne  other  it  can  only  be  made  at  one  season  of  the 
year,  and  at  the  best  is  not  a  very  certain  product.  The  Ung.  Opii.  again,  is  a 
simple  mixture  of  powdered  opium  and  lard ;  and  if  the  atterapt  be  made  to 
mix  in  the  dry  powder,  the  chances  are  that  the  ointment  will  abouud  with  small 
dark  specks  ;  but  if  the  opium  be  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  water  and  rubbed 
into  a  pasty  state,  it  will  then  mix  kiudly  with  the  lard,  and  make  a  good  uuiform 
ointment ;  and  this  applies  equally  to  the  Ung.  Gallae  Co.,  only  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  moisten  the  powdered  galls,  it  is  better  not  to  do  so. 

The  next  which  attracts  notice  is  the  Ung.  Plumbi  Corap.  Made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Pharmacopceia,  it  soon  becomes  hard,  and  in  a  state  quite  unfit 
for  spreading  ;  but  let  the  order  of  the  quantities  of  lead  plaster  and  olive  oil 
be  reversed,  and  we  have  an  ointment  which  will  keep  soft  any  length  of 
time,  and  which  is  in  all  probability  quite  as  valuable  as  an  ointment. 

In  preparing  the  Ung.  Sabime  it  would  be  an  advautagc  if  the  wax  were 
omitted,  as  it  considerably  impedes  the  process  of  straining,  and  reduces  the 
amount  of  product ;  and  why  it  should  be  requisito  in  this  and  not  in  the  Ung. 
Belladonna?  and  Ung.  Conii,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture ;  and  with  the  Ung.  Sam- 
buci,  as  the  flowers  can  give  no  virtue  beyond  the  pleasant  smell,  the  ointment 
might  be  as  well  prepared  by  beating  together,  over  a  water-bath,  some  good  elder- 
flower  water  and  the  lard,— with  this  advantage,  that  it  can  be  made  at  any 
time,  whereas  the  ointment  of  the  Pharmacopceia  can  only  be  prepared  at  one 
season  of  the  year,  and  is  generally  bad  before  the  next  comes  round. 

I  now  come  to  a  very  important  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  lard,  which 
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enters  into  thc  composition  of  twenty  out  of  twenty-seven  of  the  Pharma- 
copceia  ointments,  and  I  trcad  upon  this  ground  with  some  diffidence.  My 
friend  Mr.  Hills  gave  upon  a  forraer  occasion  a  very  good  proccss  for  the  pre- 
paration  of  lard,  the  principal  feature  of  which  consisted  in  repeated  washwgs 
of  the  fiare  or  fat,  un  til  the  skin  or  membrane  was  almost  dissolved  befare  any 
heat  was  applied.*  Well,  I  found  this  quantity  of  ablution  troublesome,  as 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  afterwards  getting  rid  of  the  water,  so  thoroughly  had  it 
becoine  amalgamated  with  the  fat.  The  plau  I  have  adopted  for  some  time  past, 
with  the  best  result,  has  been  this.  The  flare  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  sepa- 
rating  and  paring  off  the  skin,  throwing  the  fat  into  cold  water,  and  wash- 
ing,  by  rubbmg  it  with  the  hands.  This  is  done  with  two  or  three  quantities 
of  water  ;  it  is  then  pressed  with  the  hands,  to  squecze  out  as  much  of  the  water 
as  possible ;  it  is  placed  in  an  carthen  vessel,  and  submitted  to  a  water-bath 
heat,  either  overan  ordinary  fire,  or,  which  is  preferable,  if  convenient,  by  means 
of  a  steam-pan.  As  soon  as  the  fat  becomes  liquid,  say,  the  consistence  of 
cream, — not  clear  and  limpid,— it  is  taken  out  and  strained  into  a  pan,  and 
when  cold  the  lard  is  cut  out,  aud  potted  down  in  1  Ib.  or  2  Ib.  jare ;  any  water 
that  was  with  it  wili  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  temperature  to 
which  the  fat  iteelf  is  raised  ranges  from  bctween  115°  to  120°  Fahr.,  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  water  forming  the  bath  between  1 95°  aud  212°  Fahr.  This  is  a  simple 
process,  requires  no  particular  arrangcraent  for  washing,  may  be  done  upon  a 
small  scale  without  loss,  and  will  cost  when  done  lOrf.  per  pound,  a  price  at  which 
even  bad  lard  cannot  always  be  bought.  I  believe  the  secret  of  making  good 
sweet  lard  depends  upon  the  small  quantity  of  heat  employed  in  the  melting. 

This  brings  me  to  benzoinated  lard.  Thc  process  for  preparing  this  is  in  some 
measure  perhaps  slightly  varying  in  every  establishraent,  but  with  an  equally 
good  result,  aud  I  mention  it  more  for  the  sake  of  making  the  following  allusion. 

I  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  cali  to  your  remembrance  the  ñame  of  him 
who  first  introduced  this  prepara tion  to  our  notice  ?  And  as  each  one  gazes  upon 
that  beautiful  representation  of  Jacob  Bell  in  the  hall  of  this  house,  may  he  be 
stimulated  with  the  wish,  if  not  with  the  same  means,  to  support,  as  far  as  he 
is  able,  the  honour  of  this  Society,  which  has  for  its  objects  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  elevation,  morally  and  intellectually,  of  its  raembers,  the  assist- 
ance  of  those  who  have  untowardly  fallen  into  want,  and  the  production  of  a 
kindly  spirit  throughout  the  whole  body. 

The  late  M.  Moquin-Tandon  mentions  the  employment  of  the  resin  of 
tolu,  thc  waste  product  after  making  the  syrup,  as  a  preservative  for  lard,  etc. 
It  might  do  in  the  event  of  a  scarcity  of  benzoin,  but  it  has  not  the  same  fra- 
grant  odour,  having  been  largely  deprived  of  it  in  the  process  of  making  the 
syrup.  I  have  some  which  has  been  prepared  about  fífteen  months,  but  is  now 
changed,  although  still  retaining  some  of  the  tolu  odour. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  may  perhaps  draw  attcntion  to  the  Ceratum  Ca- 
lamina, than  which  there  is  no  ointment  or  cerate  that  becomes  so  soon  rancid 
and  disagrecable.  Now  why  should  not  the  benzoin  be  added  to  this,  as  well  as 
to  the  zinc  ointment  ?  The  only  point  to  be  overeóme  was  the  fact  that  oil, 
aud  not  lard,  was  used  in  this  case.  "  Let  some  benzoinated  oil  be  rnade,"  said  I, 
and  in  February  last,  nine  months  ago,  I  prepared  some,  of  which  there  is  a 
small  quantity,  aud  also  a  pot  of  Ceratum  Calamina),  made  with  thU  oil  last 
month,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  think  it  will  keep  in  a  6tate  fit  for  use  some 
considerable  time.  I  believe  it  is  considered  a  good  cleansiüg  cerate,  and  would 
be  mere  frequently  ordered,  but  for  the  fact  that  unless  recen tly  made,  it  is 
unfit  for  use.    Although  I  have  not  yet  tried,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  might 


*  This  was  written  from  raemory  of  what  was  gaid  at  the  Pharmaccutical  Meeting,  Jan.  4, 
1860;  for  further  particulars,  vitle  Th.  Jour.,  Second  Series,  vol.  i.,  No.  vüi.,  p.  399,  linea  tí 
and  27  from  top,  etc. 
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prove  useful  in  some  of  the  lead  ointments.  I  may  say  that  I  have  found  the 
benzoin  a  desiderátum  in  preserving  marrow,  which  is  sometimes  wanted  (juickly, 
and  cannot  always  be  procured  sweet  and  good ;  and  when  it  entera  into  the 
composition  of  poraades,  the  benzoin  flavour  is  rather  an  improvement  than 
i\  fdisadvantage.  There  is  some  on  the  table  prepared  two  months  ago,  and  I 
consider  it  has  kept  vcry  well. 

I  have  only  now  to  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  hope  that  I  have  not 
occupied  the  time  in  vain. 


In  the  discussion  that  follovved  the  reading  of  this  Paper,  some  remarks  were 
made  on  the  importance  of  avoiding  the  application  of  more  heat  than  was  ab- 
solutely  required  for  melting  the  solid  fats  in  the  preparation  of  ointments,  it 
being  stated  that  injury  was  ofteu  doneby  attempting  to  expedite  the  proccss  of 
rnclting  wax  and  spermaceti,  without  sufficient  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
time  is  occupied  in  the  absorption  of  the  heat  required  for  liquefaction. 

Mr.  Haselden  said  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  avoiding  the 
application  of  too  much  heat,  and  it  was  mainly  with  a  view  to  this  that  he  re- 
commended  wax  and  spermaceti  to  be  cut  in  to  thin  shavings;  but  even  when  this 
was  done,  no  doubt  some  patience  was  required  in  allowing  the  absorption  of 
the  heat  of  liquefaction. 

Mr.  Hills  said  Mr.  Haselden  had  alluded  to  a  communication  of  his  on 
prepared  lard,  in  which  he  recommended  the  separation  of  the  membrane  from 
the  fiare  by  mechanical  means,  and  then  the  kneading  and  the  washing  of  the 
fat  in  a  current  of  water,  to  remove  everythiug  soluble  in  that  liquid.  He  never 
contemplated,  as  appeared  to  be  understood  by  Mr.  Haselden,  that  the  membrane 


Mr.  Haselden  observed  that  he  had  certainly  been  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Squire  said  the  subject  of  the  preparation"of  ointments  opened  several 
important  questions,  some  of  which  had  been  discussed  at  former  meetings.  The 
mode  of  preparing  lard,  and  the  propriety  of  making  this  the  basis  of  oint- 
ments, were  among  such  questions.  So  many  substitutes  for  lard  had  been 
proposed  in  making  ointments,  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  Committee  had  been 
«omewhat  puzzled  in  the  selection.  There  was  some  diíference  of  opinión  also 
with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  lard.  He  thought  any  sunposed  advan- 
tage  there  might  be  in  the  washing  of  lard,  was  overbalanced  by  the  diífi- 
culty  there  would  always  be  afterwards  in  getting  the  lard  cntirely  freo 
from  water.  His  experience  led  him  to  adopt  a  different  course.  He  first 
removed  the  membrane,  and  then  melted  the  lard  by  direct  application  of  heat. 
If  the  fiare  was  perfectly  fresh,  he  thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  wash- 
ing, but  if  it  were  rancid,  it  might  perhaps  do  some  good.  When  prepared 
without  water  from  fresh  and  sweet  fiare,  in  the  way  he  had  stated,  he  always 
found  it  to  keep  very  well.  With  reference  to  some  of  the  ointments  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Haselden,  he  hoped  that  they  would  soon  become  obsolete,  including 
Unguentum  Conii  and  Ceratum  Calamina).  He  believed  there  was  no  better 
basis  for  ointments  than  the  Linimentum  Simplex  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia, which  consisted  of  white  wax  and  olive  oil.  He  had  found  this  to 
Keep  well  for  two  years,  but  never  knew  an  ointment  made  with  lard  to  keep 
for  more  than  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Haselden  admitted  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  the  lard  as  free  as 
possible  from  water,  but  he  still  considered  washing  beneficial  in  operating  on 
the  fresh  fiare.    If  it  once  became  rancid,  washing  would  be  of  no  use,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  wash  away  the  rancid  odour. 
Mr.  Lawrence  thought  the  meeting  was  under  obligation  to  Mr.  Haselden 
vol.  v.  T 
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for  the  excellent  Paper  he  liad  read.  The  discussion  of  practical  subjects  of 
thU  description,  in  which  the  inembers  of  the  Society  gave  the  results  of  their 
experiences,  without  reserving  any  secrete,  afforded  the  best  possiblc  illustra- 
tion  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  their  association,  and  rnight  at  the  same 
time  serve  to  remind  them  of  the  late  lamented  Jacob  Bell,  who  had  laboured 
so  much  in  promoting  this  objcct. 

Mr.  Allchix  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  meeting  to  kuow  the. 
proportion  of  eider- flower  water  nsed  for  makiug  the  ointment  as  described  by 
Mr.  Haselden. 

Mr.  Haseldex  used  3ii  of  elder-flower  water  to  Jiv  of  lard.  He  melted  the 
lard  over  a  water-bath,  added  the  water,  stirred  them  together,  and  when  cold 
separated  the  water,  from  which  the  lard  removed  the  whole  of  the  odour. 

Mr.  D.  Watsox  could  confirm  Mr.  Haselden's  statement.  He  had  made 
elder-flower  ointment  in  this  way,  and  found  it  better  in  every  rcspect  than  that 
made  directly  from  the  flowers. 


CARR'S]  DOUBLE-ACTING  DRUG-MILL. 

Dr.  Redwood  had  been  reqnested  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting 
and  to  explain  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  had  been  sent  for  that  purpose  from 
a  considerable  distance,  by  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  Council.  Mr. 
Haselden  had  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  formula?  and  processes  in  the  Phar- 
macopceia  had  been  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  pharmaceutists  making  their  own 
preparations ;  but  there  was  one  class  of  preparations  which  retail  druggists 
were  unable  to  malee,  because  there  was  no  suitable  apparatus  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  apparatus  before  them  was  intended  to  supply  this  want.    How  far  it, 


Pig.  1. 

was  likely  to  accomplish  the  object,  it  would  be  for  them  to  judge.  Vegetable 
powders,  in  the  statc  in  which  they  are  now  used  in  medicine,  could  not  be 
produced  by  the  oíd  process  of  pounding  with  a  oestle  and  inortar.  The  use 
of  machinery  on  the  large  scale  had  supersedea  that  method  of  operating, 
by  the  production  of  much  finer  and  better-looking  powders.    Several  at- 
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tempts  had  been  inade  to  produce  an  apparatus  that  would  enable  the  retail 
druggist  ío  prepare  his  own  }>owders  in  the  same  state  as  they  were  sup- 
plied  in  by  wholesale  houses,  but  hitherto  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  tha 
requirements  of  the  trade  in  this  respect  had  been  fully  met.  To  product 
a  perfectly  sraooth  and  soft  powder  from  vegetable  substances,  it  appeared 
to  be  necessary  to  have  the  conjoincd  action  of  contusión  and  trituration, 
or  to  effect  the  result  by  trituration  under  great  pressure.  This  was  done 
at  the  drug-mills  by  the  use  of  the  edge-runners  eraployed  for  the  parpóse. 
Mere  contusión  with  a  pestle  and  mortar  did  not  bring  the  partióles  to  a  state 
in  which  they  were  equal  in  every  direction.  Mr.  Carr's  patent  levigator 
professed  to  accomplish  tho  object,  but  he  (Dr.  R.)  had  not  had  the  means  of  fully 
testing  its  capabilities.  In  the  description  given  by  the  patentee,  it  was  statcd 
that  it  coraprises  the  advantages  of  two  well-known  milis,  namely,  the  Edge- 
Runner  Mili  and  the  Horizontal  Mill-Stone.  The  drawings  represent  the  mili  in 
two  positions ;  Fig.  1  being  that  in  which  it  is  used,  and  Fig.  2,  the  positioninto 
which  it  is  put  for  cmptying  out  its  contents.    It  consista  of  one  or  two  e<lge- 


Fig.  2. 


runners  working  in  a  pan  which  forms  the  bed-plate.  Both  the  runners  and  the 
pan  are  inade  to  rotate,  but  with  unequal  velocities,  although  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  the  effect  of  this  is  the  production  of  a  very  efficient  triturating 
action.  In  the  small  milis,  auch  as  the  one  before  the  meeting,  the  runner  and 
the  pan  were  made  of  VVedgwood  ware,  but  in  the  larger  milis  they  were  of 
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cast-iron.  The  want  of  weigbt  in  the  stone-runners  was  compensated  for  by  a 
spring,  which  could  be  so  adj  usted  as  to  give  any  required  araount  of  pressure. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY",  EDINBURGH. 

The  First  Meeting  of  the  prescnt  Session  was  held  in  St.  George's  Hall,  on  Thursday 
evening,  19th  November;  Mr.  G.  Blaxshlard,  President,  in  the  chair. 

There  was  a  very  full  attendancc,  including  Bailie  Alexander,  Dr.  James  Young,  Dr. 
Sanders.  etc.,  etc. 

The  President  delivered  the  following  Address : — 

Gentleinen, — It  is  my  duty  as  well  as  pleasure,  being  President  of  the  Society,  to 
welcome  you  all  on  this  the  first  meeting  of  our  prescnt  session.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  detain  you  long  with  the  following  introductor}'  remarks,  but  as  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  my  prcdecessors  in  office,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  give  me  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  few  words. 

During  the  summer  recess  thcre  has  not  been  much  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
pharmaceutist,  beyond  the  interest  which  always  attaches,  more  or  less,  to  the  daily  avo- 
cations  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  dispensing  of  chemicals  and  drugs. 
Several  new  remedies  have,  it  is  true,  made  their  appcarance,  while  as  remedial  agents 
we  can  point  to  podophyllin,  and  a  few  other  substances,  which  have  become  decided 
favourites,  and  are  now  established  as  such  in  the  hands  of  medical  practitioners.  Gra- 
nulatcd  preparations  occupy  a  long  list,  and  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  giving  sub- 
stances, many  nauseous  in  themselves,  in  a  manner  at  once  novel  and  elegant.  In  the 
higher  rango  of  Scientific  Chemistry,  talcnt  and  ingenuity  have  been  alike  displayed, 
every  month  addiug  to  the  long  and  interesting  list  of  elementary  and  other  bodies.  But 
in  connection  with  our  own  particular  walk,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  more  especially  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  association,  and  which  lately  held  its  first  or  preliminary  meeting 
at  Newcastle,  under  the  ñame  and  title  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference.  It  is  quite 
true,  that  our  own  Society  had  capability  cnough  to  have  undertaken  the  work  which 
the  new  Association  proposes  to  follow  out ;  but  as  it  has  not  done  so,  and  as  the  field  is 
still  open,  a  commencenient  is  about  to  be  made  on  a  wider  basis,  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  or  not  the  exertions  of  its  members  will  be  crowned  with  success.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  kindred  association  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  which  originated 
in  1821,  .has  been  most  succcssful,  resulting,  as  it  has  done,  in  the  establishment 
of  schools,  as  well  as  a  college  of  pharmacy;  while  the  annual  meetings  in  difíerent 
distriets  throughout  the  United  States,  have  been  rich  in  the  elucidation  of  much 
that  has  been  interesting,  useful,  and  important.  I  understand  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ing  features  proposed  by  the  new  institution,  will  be  the  study  and  examination  of 
various  subjeets  of  much  practical  valué,  the  results  of  which  will  form  the  principal 
business  to  be  discussed  at  the  annual  pharmaceutical  meetings.  The  Journal  has  inti- 
roated  the  organizution  of  the  Association ;  and  as  members  are  about  to  be  enrolled,  those 
desirous  of  connecting  themselves  with  it  have  now  an  opportunity. 

From  what  is  to  follow  this  evening,  I  must  not  prolong  these  remarks ;  permit  me  how- 
ever  to  refer  to  the  contributions  to  our  museum,  now  before  you,  and  which  have  been 
presented  by  our  parent  Society.  For  these  I  am  sure  you  will  join  in  heartily  thanking 
the  Council  in  London,  for  the  kind  remembranco  of  the  Society's  branch  in  the  North. 

The  Library  is  now  in  complete  working  order,  and  attendance  will  be  given  by  the 
Curator  every  other  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Hall  here  at  9  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  out  booksand  periodicals.  We  are  anxious  that  all,  especially  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  our  Society,  should  take  advantage  of  this  very  excellent  collection  of  volumes, 
which  they  have  now  the  privilege  of  using. 

The  Council  are  very  desirous  that  the  scientific  meetings  about  to  commence,  should 
be  as  interesting  as  possible,  and  they  invite  any  one  cüsposed  to  aid  in  this  matter 
to  come  forward  with  such  Communications  as  will  form  food  for  the  regular  monthly 
meetings  throughout  the  winter  session. 

I  may  only  f  urther[add,  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  award  a  prizc  to  the  author  of  the 
the  best  essay  on  any  chemieal  or  pharmaceutical  subject,  which  may  be  written  during 
the  winter.  Competing  papera  to  be  sentnot  later  than  the  lst  Marcb,  1864,  with  sealed 
envelopes,to  the  care  of  Mt.  John  Mackay,  the  Secretary,  119,  George  Street. 
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Allow  me  in  conclusión  to  say,  that  while  I  ara  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  yon  nave 
conferred  upon  me,  in  placing  rae  in  this  chair,  I  must  throw  myself  upon  your  kind 
forbearance,  in  any  shortcomings,  which  I  fear  will  be  many ;  assuring  yon  at  the  same 
time,  it  will  be  my  utmost  eudeavour,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  to  discharge  the 
various  and  onerons  dnties  attached  to  the  office  of  your  President. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  will  now  add  to  the  deep  obligation  under  which  we  already 
lie  to  him,  by  giving  us  au  address,  which  I  doubt  not  will  be,  as  all  his  contributions  to 
our  meetings  have  ever  been,  full  of  instruction  and  interest. 

Dr.  Macadam  then  read  the  following  Paper  on 

THE  EECENT  PBOGRESS  OF  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

Dr.  Macadam  mentioned  that  the  department  of  organic  chemistry  had  made  great 
advances  during  recent  years,  not  only  in  puré  chemistry,  but  in  the  relations  of  that 
science  to  the  industrial  arts.  He  stated  that  not  only  does  the  manufacturrag  chemistry 
of  the  age  transform  starch  and  sugar  iuto  alcohol  by  fermentation,  as  in  brewing 
operations ;  sawdust  into  oxalic  acid  by  the  action  of  soda  and  nitre ;  starch  or  saw- 
dust  into  grape-sugar  by  the  aid  of  sulphuric  acid ;  wood  and  coal  into  paraffin  and 
paraffin  oiís  by  the  process  of  destructive  distillation ;  coal  into  aniline  and  the 
coal-tar  colours ;  and  guano  into  a  magnificent  colour,  rivalling  that  from  the  cochineal 
insect ;  but  the  organic  chemistry  of  the  day  has  proceeded  to  produce  artificially  many 
alcohols  and  ethers,  including  jargonelle  pear  essence  and  pine-apple  essence ;  and  to 
construct  many  alkaloids  resembling  quinine,  strychniDe  and  morphine  in  their  com- 
position  and  chemical  properties,  encouraging  the  hope  that  we  may  soon  be  in  pos- 
session  of  the  means  of  preparing  by  artificial  procesaos  these  powerful  medicines,  and 
possibly  others  equally  efficacious,  but  which  Dame  Nature  has  never  dreamed  of  pre- 
senting  us  with  in  a  ready-formed  condition. 

And  more  than  that,  and  principally  through  the  researches  of  Berthelot,  dead 
mineral  matter  has  been  worked  up  by  stages  into  organic  compounds.  Thus  Berthelot, 
taking  carbón  and  sulphnr,  combines  these  into  bisuíphide  of  carbón,  a  mobile  ethereal 
líquid ;  and  thereafter,  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  copper,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  the 
bisuíphide  of  carbón,  he  obtains  olefiant  gas.  The  latter  is  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid 
(oü  of  vitriol),  to  the  extent  of  120  voluraes  of  the  gas  in  one  of  the  acid,  and  there- 
after by  dílution  with  water  and  distillation,  the  acid  mixture  yields  alcohol  of  the 
same  composition  and  properties  as  thut  obtained  from  ordinary  grain.  Strecker  takes 
the  olefiant  gas  in  solution  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  adding  water,  ueutralizing  with 
ammonia,  evaporating  and  heating,  obtains  crystals  of  taurine,  one  of  the  constituents  of 
bile.  Wohler  combines  the  simple  elemcnts,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  by  electric  dis- 
charges  into  nitric  acid,  and  then  by  the  successive  mutual  reaction  of  this  nitric  acid 
with  tin,  hydrochloric  acid  and  black  lead,  and  lime  (or  oxide  of  lead),  he  obtains  a 
complicated  organic  substance,  called  the  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia.  The  latter  may 
also  be  prepared  by  passing  a  mixture  of  the  gases  ammonia  audcarbonic  oxide  through 
a  red-hot  tubc.  The  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  may  then  be  employed  in  yielding 
cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid  (prussic  acid),  oxalic  acid  and  urea;  also  formic  acid, 
paracyanogen,  cyanuric  acid,  sulphocyanogen,  and  mellón. 

When  cast-iron  (which  contaras  carbón)  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  there  is  evolved  a  volatile  oil  resembling  turpentine,  and  there  is  left  in  the 
vessel  a  small  quantity  of  graphite,  aud  a  brown  mould  resembling  vegetable  mould. 
Ordinary  carbonate  of  soda  (washing  soda)  can  have  carbón  abstracted  from  it,  and  if  the 
latter  is  acted  upon  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated,  an  artificial  tannin 
is  obtained,  which  has  the  property  of  precipitating  gelatine  or  glue  from  its  solution, 
like  ordinary  tannin  obtained  from  gall  nuts  or  oak  bark.  Berthelot  has  taken  carbonic 
oxide  and  caustic  potash,  and  compelled  thera  to  produce  formic  acid  (yielded  naturally 
by  red  ants) ;  and  with  a  single  liiik  of  the  chain  awanting,  he  has  manufactured 
giyeerine,  which  is  the  base  of  fatty  substanecs,  and  combining  it  with  the  fatty  acids, 
he  has  prepared  artificially  the  oils  and  fats  generally  obtained  from  the  plant  and  the 
animal,  and  many  more  new  oils  and  fats  not  known  m  nature.  Berthelot  has  acted 
upon  giyeerine  by  putrefying  animal  matter,  and  obtained  artificially  grape  sugar;  and 
has  converted  oil  of  turpentine  into  ordinary  camphor  and  Borneo  camphor ;  whilst  in 
conjunction  with  De  Luca,  he  has  prepared  artificially  one  of  the  chief  constituents  o£ 
oil  of  mustard  (sulphocyanide  of  allyl). 
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These  rcsearclies  ín  organic  cbemistry  may  appear,  at  this  ihe  moment  of  their  birth, 
to  bave  little  inliueiice  on  the  arts  and  manufactures  and  on  mankind  in  general.  But 
are  they  not  researches  into  the  deep  mysteries  of  nature  ?  and  who  can  predict  the  in- 
fiuence  which  they  may  yet  have  on  the  prosperity  of  the  human  race  ?  The  discovery 
<>f  an  ethereal  substance  by  Soubeiran,  in  1831,  who  named  it  e'ther  bichloríque ;  by 
Liebig,  ¡n  1832,  who  called  itchloride  of  carbón,  and  thereafter  by  Dumas,  in  1834,  who 
gavc  it  the  ñame  of  chloroform, — did  not  foreshadow  the  application  of  that  agent  in 
alleviating  human  suffering,  so  nobly  suggested  by  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen  Professor 
Simpson.  The  discovery  of  aniline  in  1826,  by  Unverdorben,  coupled  with  the  discovery 
of  benzol  in  oil  gas,  by  Faraday,  and  the  detection  of  it  in  coal-tar  naphtha,  by  Mansfield ; 
and  thereafter  the  discovery  of  the  conversión  of  benzol  into  nitro-benzol,  which  in  its 
turn  could  be  converted  in  aniline,  lay  dormant  till  the  year  1856,  when  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Ferkins  showed,  that  these  discoveries  contained  the  gennsof  the  coal-tar  colours, 
and  yielded  us  the  unrivalled  colours,  mu  uve,  magenta,  purples,  reds,  violets,  besides 
blucs,  greens,  and  even  blacks. 

Dr.  Macadam  then  made  special  reference  to  the  influence  of  Gerhardt's  system  of 
notation  and  equivalents  upon  the  mode  of  representing  the  compositions  of  organic  as 
well  as  inorganic  substances,  and  discussed  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  doubling  of 
the  equivalents  of  oxygen,  carbón,  süicon,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  titanium,  and 
tin.  He  explained  the  principal  points  connected  with  the  classification  of  substances, 
according  to  Gerhardfs  views,  and  conciuded  by  expressing  the  opinión  that  the  time 
had  now  arrived  for  a  more  systematic  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  in  the  lecture- 
room,  so  as  to  prepare  the  student  of  chemistry  for  the  change  in  chemical  notation  and 
nomenclature  which  must  apparently  take  place  in  a  few  ycurs  at  most. 

A  discussion  took  place  after  Dr.  Macadam  had  read  his  paper,  in  which  Dr.  Sanders 
and  others  took  part. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Bailie  Alexander  to  Dr.  Macadam  for  his  very  able 
and  instructive  paper,  to  which  he  was  sure  all  had  listened  with  inuch  pleasure.  This 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Brown,  and  cordially  carried. 

Mr.  Mackay  described  and  showed  in  operation  one  of  Carr's  New  Patent  Levigatore, 
or  double-acting  Composite  Mills,  for  grinding  drugs  and  various  otber  articles.  This 
machine  was  examined  by  severa!  parties  present,  who  all  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
arrangements,  and  considered  it,  for  the  size,  the  best  mili  they  liad  ever  seen.  Thanks 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Carr,  of  Birkenhead,  the  inventor,  for  his  kindness  in  sending  the  mili 
to  be  shown. 

The  arrangements  for  the  winter  scssion  regarding  the  Library  were  then  announced, 
as  well  as  intimation  made  regarding  the  President's  and  Ecgister  Fund  Prize.  These 
Prizes  are  open  for  competition  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  all  connected  with  the  Phar- 
maceutical  Society.  Competing  papers  must  be  sent  with  sealed  envelopes  to  the  Secre- 
tar}', 119,  George  Street,  on  or  before  lst  March,  1864. 

Various  specimens  sent  by  the  Society  in  London  for  the  Museum  in  Edinburgh  were 
laid  on  the  table,  and  some  of  them  viewed  with  interest.  In  accordance  with  the  Pre- 
sident's suggestion,  thanks  were  awarded  to  the  Council  in  London  for  their  presentation. 

The  meeting  thereafter  adjourned. 

Edinburgh,  20¿h  November,  1863. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEM1STS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  Liverpool  Chcmists'  Association  held  its  Second  General  Meeting  of  the  session 
at  the  Boyal  Institution,  on  October  23,  1863  ;  Mr.  J.  Shxw,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Frederick  Bucklky  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  Turneb  exhibited  a  very  curious  membrane  which  had  been  found  formed  in  the 
bread-bin  of  a  ship  on  its  voyage  from  New  Zealand  to  France.  The  strength  and  de- 
licate  beauty  of  the  fabric  excited  much  interest. 
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Mr.  Abraham,  in  presenting  to  the  Museum  specimeos  of  the  Physostiyma  vcncnosum, 
— the  ordeal  bean  of  Oíd  Calabar, — gave  an  account  of  the  plant  and  its  properties.  He 
exhibited  drawings,  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Nevins.  lst,  of  a  young  plant 
growing  in  the  garden  of  James  Leishara,  Esq.,  produced  by  a  seed  which  was  known 
to  nave  becn  in  Liverpool  about  nine  yeare,  and  which  resembled  one  now  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  lately  a  missionary  in  Oíd 
Calabar.  2nd,  of  portions  of  the  plant  in  more  advanced  stages  of  its  growth.  Mr. 
Abraham  stated  that  seeds  ncwly  brought  from  Africa,  which  he  had  presented  to  the 
Botanic  Garden,  and  seeds  which  Mr.  Tyerman  had  obtained  from  anotber  source,  had 
not  germinated  after  the  lapse  of  several  months  from  the  time  they  were  planted. 
He  described  the  therapeutical  effects  of  the  bean,  and  the  raodes  in  which  it  had  been 
exhibited.  He  said  that  an  cxtract,  raade  by  cxhansting  the  powdered  bean  with 
alcohol,  cvaporating  the  spirit,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
glycerine  with  three  parts  of  water,  had  given  entire  satisfaction  to  the  oculista  to 
whom  he  had  supplied  it  It  did  not  irrítate  the  eye,  did  not  spoil,  and  was  preferred 
by  them  to  paper  soaked  in  the  extract.  He  said  that  the  seeds  were  at  preseut  scarce 
in  this  country,  and  not  to  be  obtained  from  ordioary  coinmcrcial  sonrces ;  but  it  was 
probable  that  they  would  soon  be  plentiful,  and  as  they  possessed  properties  of  a  very 
poisonous  and  insidious  character,  it  was  very  desirabie  that  they  should  not  fall  into 
improper  hands. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards  exhibited  a  number  of  beautiful  electrical  discharges  in  vacuo,  in 
illustration  of  their  applicability  to  telegraphy,  and  the  transmission  of  signáis  at  sea, 
and  on  railways,  and  to  miners'  lamp. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  meetmg  were  accordcd  to  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Abraham, 
and  to  Dr.  Edwards,  for  their  valuable  discourses. 

The  third  tneeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  Nov.  5,  at  the  Boyal  Institution  ;  the  Prc- 
sident  in  the  chair.  Ladies  having  been  specially  invited  to  this  meeting,  a  large  num- 
ber were  present. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Members :— Messrs.  T.  Lloyd  and  W.  T. 
Stanton.    As  Associate,  Mr.  Henry  Shore. 

Various  donations  to  the  library  were  announced,  and  the  books  purchased  by  the 
Council  for  the  library  were  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Edwards  delivercd  a  very  lucid  lecture  on  "  Spectrum  Analysis,"  dcmonstrating 
the  subject  with  brilliant  experiments  and  projections  by  electric  light  of  the  spcctra  of 
copper,  zinc,  thalliurn,  sodium,  and  other  elementary  substances  ;  the  characterístics  of 
which  were  beautifully  delineuted  upon  a  screen  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 

Dr.  Nevins  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Edwards,  for  his  very  successful  denion- 
stration  of  this  interesting  subject,  and  the  audiencc  testified  their  approval  by  hcarty 
applause. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  on  the  líHh 
November ;  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Bobert  Morgan,  A.  Willcrs,  W.  Challicu,  and  H.  Jones  were  duly  elected 
Members. 

The  following  donations  to  the  Library  were  announced : — 1  Correspondencc  betwcen 
Dr.  Inman  and  Professor  Hamilton,  on  Gaseous  Exhalations  and  Miasmata  as  a  cause  of 
Nuisance,'  etc.,  from  the  authors  ;  the  Procecdings  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  So- 
ciety,  ánd  of  the  Polytechnic  Society,  from  the  respective  Societies ;  and  the  '  Chemist 
and  Druggist '  for  November,  from  the  editors. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  resolution  of  the  Council,  with  Dr.  Edwards's  concur- 
rence  to  open  a  Practical  Pharmacy  class,  on  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday  and  Fridays, 
from  three  to  five  o'clock,  to  which  pupila  connected  with  the  Association  will  be  ád- 
mitted  on  the  usual  terms. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  communication  from  Professor  Hamilton,  of  Queen's 
College,  Liverpool. 

"Queen's  College,  Liverpool,  15th  Nov.  18G.°.. 
"Dear  Sir, — I  had  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Waters  some  time  ago,  about  an  interesting 
case  of  chylous  uriñe  which  he  had  under  his  cure,  and  I  informed  him  that  if  Dcla- 
rue's  parchment  paper  was  a  fair  specimen  of  a  colloid,  I  had  succeeded  in  causing  a  col- 
loidal  solution  to  pass  through  a  colloidal  membrane,  and  that  this  circumstaucc  might 
have  some  bearing  on  the  occurrcnce  of  chyle  or  albumen  in  uriñe. 
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"I  havc  since  repeated  the  experiments  with  solutions  of  egg-albumen  and  gelatine.. 
and  I  find  that  these  substances  do  pass  through  the  dialyscr. 

"  The  particulare  I  will  be  glad  to  explain  to  you  at  any  convenieiit  time —I  am. 
yours  very  respectfully, 

"George  Hamilton. 

"  H.  Sugden  Evans,  Esq.,  Secxetary,  Cheinists'  Association." 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  the  donors  to  the  Libran-,  and  to  Professor 
Hamilton  for  bis  valuable  cominunication. 

Mr  H.  Sagden  Evans  then  read  a  short  paper  "  on  some  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
Museum." 

Mr.  Banner  explained  by  the  aid  of  a  model,  Holt  and  Banner's  method  of  storing 
petroleum  in  wells  of  water.  This  led  to  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Mer- 
cer,  Shaw,  Murphy,  Bird,  and  Abraham  took  part. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  meeting  separated. 


LEEDS  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Second  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  session,  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  on  Wednesday  Evening,  Nov.  11,  18G3  ;  the  President,  Mr.  Harvey,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  F.C.S.,  read  a  paper  upon  "  Bees'- Wax  and  its  Adulterations,"  of 
which  the  following  is  a  report. 

The  animal  kingdom  now  contributes  but  few  products  to  the  lists  of  our  Materia 
Medica.  The  class  Insecta  is  represented  by  three  of  its  members,  viz.  the  Spanish  fly, 
the  cochineal  insect,  and  the  honey-bee,  Apis  mellijica,  the  source  of  the  substance  to  be 
considerad.  Before  speaking  of  the  chemical  properties  of  bees-wax,  it  was  right  ta 
allude  brieñy  to  the  natural  history  of  the  subject  The  study  of  Materia  Medica  owes 
its  chief  charm  to  the  student,  in  thus  bringing  him  into  contact  with  the  natural  history 
sciences.  In  the  investigation  of  these,  he  fínds  a  more  elevating  and  unselfísh  intel- 
ectual influence  than  in  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  applications  of  science. 
The  late  Dr.  Pcreira,  when  lecturing,  wouid  constantly  diverge  from  the  practical  and 
technical  treatment  of  his  subject,  to  follow  up  minutely  some  apparently  trifling  poiut 
in  natural  history.  The  time  which  he  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  the  structure  of  a 
hen's  egg,  or  to  the  microscopic  structure  of  chalk,  are  illustrations  which  will  be  re- 
called  by  his  oíd  students. 

Bees'-wax  was  long  supposed  to  be  merely  the  pollen  of  plants,  elaborated  and  con- 
densed  by  the  bee, — an  error  which  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  wax  is  produced  frecly 
when  the  insect  is  fed  upon  honey  or  sugar  only.  Of  the  three  elasses  found  in  a  colony 
of  bees,  the  secretion,  etc.,  of  wax  and  honey  devolves  upon  the  working  bees,  which  are 
females  having  the  ovaries  imperfectly  developed.  These  workers  have  eight  scales  or 
pouches  on  the  abdomen,  which  secrete  the  wax.  After  being  elaborated  by  the  action 
of  the  jaws  and  feet,  a  fine  ribbon  of  wax  is  produced,  and  used  for  building  up  the 
honeycomb.  The  structure  of  this  has  excited  the  interest  of  the  most  profound  philo- 
sophers,  who  have  made  it  a  subject  for  elabórate  investigations.  It  is  only  needful  to 
ñame  Lord  Brougham's  essay  in  his  M  Dissertations  on  Subjects  connected  with  Natural 
Theology."  The  form  of  a  honeycomb  is,  as  is  well  known,  that  of  a  double  series  of 
hexagonal  cells,  placed  as  it  were  back  to  back.  It  is  this  hexagonal  form  that  has 
attracted  the  especial  notice  of  mathematicians,  who  have  demonstrated  that  this  shape 
requires  the  least  amount  of  material  in  order  to  yield  a  given  strength :  and  further, 
that  a  larger  nutnber  of  cells  can  be  put  into  a  given  spacc  than  if  any  other  form  were 
adopted.  That  circular  cells  would  have  wasted  far  more  space  is  manifest.  Many  and 
ingenious  theories  havc  been  set  up  to  explain  why  the  bee  should  make  hexagonal  cells, 
— the  peculiar  nature  of  the  insect's  eye,  an  impression  made  upon  its  antennse,  etc.  etc.. 
being  some  of  the  latest  "  guesses  at  truth."  Howevcr,  though  the  subject  well  deserves 
and  will  undoubtedly  repay  a  continued  inquiry,  we  raay  regard  tho  following  as  the 
most  probable  statement  of  the  case.  The  bees  constrnct  a  series  of  thin  cylindricut 
tubes,  but  the  crowding  of  a  máximum  number  into  any  given  space  makes  their  walls 
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press  upon  each  other,  and  under  this  pressure  (equally  and  gradually  exerted)  they 
take  the  form  of  hexagons.  Darwin.  in  his  1  Orígiu  of  Species,'  describes  experimenta 
which  prove  the  originally  cylindrical  iform  of  the  cells.  It  almost  causes  regret  to  have 
to  abandon  so  long-cherished  an  idea  as  that  of  the  exposition  of  the  instinct  of  the  bee, 
as  shown  by  the  form  of  its  cells. 

After  treating  of  the  chemistry  of  wax  as  demonstrated  by  Brodie,  and  of  the  process 
of  bleaching,  u Ilusión  was  made  to  varieties  of  wax  derived  from  other  sourecs  toan  tho 
bee,  these  being  the  following : — 

1 .  Insect  Wax  of  China.* — The  larva  of  an  insect  of  the  cochineal  f amily  is  covered  by 
a  waxy  secretion,  which  is  comen unicated  to  the  trees  .upon  which  it  lives,  from  whenc* 
it  is  collected. 

It  resembles  good  block  white  wax,  and  has  very  litÜe  odour.  Its  price  is  about  2s.  M. 
per  Ib. 

2.  Japan  Wax.\ — For  some  years  past  occasional  importations  of  a  peculiar  wax  have 
taken  place  from  Japan  indirectly,  by  way  of  Singapore  and  China:  henee  "China  wax" 
is  a  synonym  sometimes  nsed.  Usually  this  wax  is  in  circular  cakes  of  4  to  5  inche& 
diameter,  having  evidently  becn  moulded  in  a  small  saucer.  They  exhibit  a  white 
efflorescence.  Since  the  opening  up  of  trade  with  Japan,  much  larger  quantities  havo 
been  imported,  and  in  a  different  form,  viz.  as  large  square  blocks  packed  in  chests 
which  hold  about  130  each. 

This  wax  is  derived  from  a  vegetable  source  which  appears  to  be  the  berrics  of  Rhus 
succeilanea,  a  tree  known  in  our  greenhouses.  Travellers  in  Japan  had  long  since 
stated  that  by  boiling  and  expression,  such  a  substance  was  obtaiued  from  these  berries. 

It  has  a  shade  of  y  ello  w,  is  crambling,  and  has  a  rao  cid  smell  and  taste.  With 
alkalies  it  is  saponified,  being  an  important  difference  from  the  behaviour  of  bees'-wax 
under  similar  cónditions.    Its  prico  is  at  present  lOrf.  per  Ib. 

3.  Carnauba  ivax  is  a  waxy  secretion  found  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  of 
Ceroxylon  Carnauba  and  other  Palms  growing  in  Brazil.  It  reminds  us  more  of  a  resin 
than  a  wax,  being  hard,  brittle,  and  buff-coloured.  Its  melting-point  is  high,  viz. 
192°  Fahr.  Its  pnce  is  lOd.  per  Ib.  Mr.  Proctor  has  reported  it  as  suitable  for  fur- 
uiture  polish,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  wax. 

Myrtle  wax  and  some  other  similar  vegetable  producís  cannot  be  said  to  be  known 
in  commerce,  and  niay  be  passed  over. 

Adulteration. — In  an  article  upon  the  adulteration  of  wax  which  Mr.  B.  S.  Proctor 
recently  published  (' Chemist  and  Druggist,' January,  1803),  he  commenced  by  saying, 
*'  YVux,  both  in  its  bleached  and  unbleached  cónditions,  is  much  subject  to  adulteration  ; 
so  much  so,  that  the  purity  of  foreign  yellow  wax  is  always  considered  as  very  doubt- 
ful,  and  the  impurity  of  white  cake-wax  is  generally  looked  upon  as  almost  certain." 
We  must  admit  that  this  swcepiug  assertion  contains  too  much  truth.  However,  the 
object  of  the  present  Paper  has  been  less  to  give  the  result  of  investigations  as  to 
the  purity  of  particular  samples,  than  to  ascertain  what  methods  of  examiuatioa  wero 
reliable  and  convenient. 

Mr.  Reynolds  acknowledged  the  valuable  aid  given  by  his  pupil,  Mr.  Clayton,  to 
whose  intelligence  and  zeal  he  was  indebted  for  conducting  the  experimeuts  which  had 
been  made.  To  a  fellow-meinber  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Brown,  he  was  under  obliga- 
tions  for  puré  wax,  nielted  by  hiniself  from  Irish  comb,  and  this  had  been  taken  as  a 
standard. 

Tho  most  convenient  way  of  considering  the  experiincnts  made,  is  to  take  each 
method  separately,  and  note  its  merits  and  demerits.  In  each  experiment  thirty  grains 
of  wax  has  usually  been  cmployed. 

1.  When  puré  bees'-wax  is  digested  in  hot  oil  of  turpentinc,  it  dissolves  almost  entirely. 
If  resin,  carnauba  wax,  Japan  wax,  etc.,  be  present,  they  will  also  dissolve  ;  but  farinace- 
ous  or  mineral  adulterations  of  any  kind  would  be  detected,  since  these  substances  would 
be  left  behind.  Of  course,  merely  melting  the  wax  and  allowing  insoluble  matters  to 
deposit,  will  equally  detect  such  sophisticatious. 

2.  The  alcohol  test  for  resin.  Since  only  the  cerolein  of  bees'-wax  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  this  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent.,  we  have  a  ready  test  for  resin.    If  cold  alcohol  rc- 


*  Pharmaccutical  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  470. 

f  Pharmaeeutical  Journal,  New  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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moves  more  than  5  per  cent,  from  a  sample  of  wax,  it  may  be  set  down  as  containing 
resin.  Spermaceti,  paraffin,  and  carnauba  wax  lose  very  trifling  amounts;  stearic  acid 
loses  nearly  two-thirds. 

3.  The  ethcr  test  for  Japan  wax,  spennaceti,  stearic  acid.  (Chem.  N.  vol.  v.  p.  170.) 
M.  Robinaud  says  that  puré  bees'-wax  treated  with  fifty  times  its  weight  of  ether, 
leaves  just  hf  ty  per  cent,  residue. 

Experünents. — Thirty  grains  treated  with  ether. 

Residue. 

Nos.  1  &  2.  Standard  bees'-wax  16-6*  in  each  case 

3.  Block  white  wax  15-0 

4.  Cochin  „  „  15-4 

The  author's  stateraent  as  to  the  behaviour  of  genuine  wax  is  consequentiy  correct. 
To  proceed  further,  he  states  that  snet,  stearic  acid,  and  vegetable  wax  dissolve  almost 
entircly  in  ether,  and  that  vegetable  wax  leaves  only  five  per  cent,  insoluble. 

Experünents. — Thirty  grains  Japan  wax. 

Re8Íduo. 
30  grains  (Block)   "G"  11*5 
„      (Block)    "B"  10-8 
„      (Cake)    "H"  8-2 
„       Spermaceti  ...  0* 
„       Stearic  acid  ...  0' 
„      Carnauba  wax  20*7 

Ilere  a  discrepaney  is  apparent  between  these  results  and  the  statements  of  the  author. 

Experiments  with  mixtures. 

Residue. 

30  grains  of  wax  -f  Japan  wax  —  9*6 

00  40  (vice  9  grs.) 

30  grains  of  wax  -f  stearic  acid  =  6-3 

GO  50  (vice  7'5) 

30  grains  of  wax  spermaceti  =  11* 
80  20  (vice  12) 

30  grains  of  round  cake- wax    =  3*3 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that.  the  discrepancies  so  striking  when  t,       ,  . 
terant  substanets  only  were  treated  with  ether,  are  much  mitigated  when  mi  e     u  ^ 
these  matters  with  puré  wax  are  the  objeets  of  inquiry.  . 

With  each  result  is  stated  the  amount  that  should  have  been  left,  if  M.  Rob,nauab 
test  had  been  quantitatively  rcliable.  Of  course,  in  all  these  cases  had  puré  wax  been 
the  object  examined,  the  residue  would  have  been  íifteen  to  sixteen  grains.  The  results 
obtaiucd  would  justly  have  condemned  every  speciinen.  The  instance  of  round  white 
wax  especially  deserves  notice.  The  test  would  indícate  only  twenty-two  per  cent,  of 
puré  wax  (!),  and  seveuty-eight  of  something  else.  Other  tests  show  that  this  is  sper- 
maceti. It  is  not  stearic  acid,  the  so-called  "  stearine  "  of  trade.  But  the  test  is  not 
quantitatively  absolute.  A  mixture  of  puré  wax  with  either  spermaceti  or  Japan  wax, 
does  not  behave  the  same  as  if  they  were  separately  treated  by  the  same  solvent  When 
spermaceti  is  present,  less  residue  is  obtained  from  the  portion  of  genuine  wax  than  should 
be  the  case. 

With  Japan  wax,  the  amount  of  adulteration  is  correctly  shown,  and  the  Japan  wax  is 
really  dissolved  without  residue,  although  in  its  puré  form  it  left  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. 
This  has  apparently  escaped  the  author,  but  it  affeets  tbe  valué  of  the  test  vitally.  The 
fact  that  such  substonces  may  re-act  when  they  meet  iu  the  presence  of  a  solvent  must 
be  recognized  in  futurc.  Still,  the  ether  test  appears  to  be  one  of  véry  great  valué, 
detecting  nearly  all  adulteratious  qualitatively,  and  giving  approximate  ideas  of  their 
amo  nt. 

4.  Bórax  test.\ — Hagcr  states  that  the  presence  of  Japan  wax  may  be  detected  by 
its  behaviour  with  a  boiling  solution  of  bórax.   In  such  solution,  bees'-wax  is  nearly 

*  This  teated  lbr  sugar,  left  *4  per  cent,  of  Sugar. 
f  Cuera.  News,  vol.  v.  p.  84. 
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tinactcd  upon.  (Experiment — 10  per  cent,  was  found  to  dissolve  and  sepárate  on 
•cooling.) 

Japan  wax  dissolves  up  entirely,  and  fornis  a  gelatinous  mass  on  cooling.  (Experi- 
ment.— A  mixture  of  the  two  "showed  the  Japan  wax  readily,  but  as  it  dissolved  an 
extra  quantity  of  the  bees'-wax,  it  is  not  good  as  a  quantitativc  test) 

5.  Alkaline  test  for  determining  stearic  acid  in  wax,  by  Overbeck.* — A  solution  of 
dried  carbonate  of  soda  (1  to  50)  is  the  reagent.  About  G  ounces  of  this  are  boiled 
with  15  grains  of  suspected  wax  for  two  minutes,  and  allowed  to  cool.  Puré  wax  leaves 
a  clear  solution,  but  stearic  acid  froths,  and  gives  a  gelatinous  soap. 


Thus  far  the  test  is  excellent,  aud  detects  1¡  per  cent,  of  stearic  acid  readily ;  but  the 
author  goes  further,  and  claims  for  it  a  quantitative  valué. 

U  He  direets  as  follows: — Add  alcohol,  which  throws  down  the  wax  in  insolublc  flakes, 
and  leaves  a  jelly  (stearate  of  soda  soap),  which  dissolves  afterwards  in  the  alcohol,  and 
forros  a  fíltrate  which  passes  through  calicó,  upon  which  the  residual  wax  is  weighed. 
Experiments  made  with  this  modification  of  the  test,  caused  the  conclusión  that  it  was 
totally  impracticable. 

6.  Lime-water  as  a  test  for  Stearic  A  cid.^ — M.  Regnard  proposes  boiling  suspected 
wax  with  lime-water,  in  a  flask  nearly  closed  from  the  air,  and  notes  if  an  insoluble 
stearate  of  lime  is  formed. 

This  test  is  open  to  many  errors  of  experiment,  from  carbonate  of  lime  beiug  mis- 
taken  for  the  stearate,  aud  must  be  superseded  by  the  excellent  soda-test. 

The  Presidkst  expressed  the  pleasure  with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  Paper.  The 
experiments  detailed  appeared  to  him  to  contain  practical  information  of  considerable 
valué,  and  many  of  the  faets  which  they  recorded  were  as  new  to  him  as  to  any  person 
in  the  rooro. 

Mr.  Atkinson  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Reynolds  had  tried  any  process  in  which  chlo- 
roforai  wus  used  as  a  solvent.  This  process  has  been  described  as  follows,  by  its  author, 
M.  Vogel : — The  wax  is  treated  with  G  or  8  parts  of  chloroform ;  if  genuine,  it  loses 
25  per  cent.,  but  if  fatty  matters,  likc  stcariD,  be  present,  they  will  also  dissolve,  and 
the  loss  will  be  greater.J 

Mr.  Waed  said  that  he  believed  the  chief  means  of  adulteraron  employed  was  Japan 
wax.  That  sophisticatiou  was  a  common  practice  must  be  self-evident  when  looking  at 
the  price  at  which  wax  was  constantly  offered,  viz.  from  ls.  Id.  to  Is.  id.  per  pound. 
He  had  recently  seen  somé  which  a  person  had  got  up  for  sale,  consisting  entirely  of 
Japan  wax,  coloured  by  gamboge.  Carnauba  wax  was  a  very  peculiar  substauce,  and 
only  one  per  cent,  mixed  with  bees'- wax  would  destroy  the  grain ;  consequently  he  did 
not  think  that  it  was  used  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Brown  waa  rauch  impressed  with  the  importance  of  studying  the  rcactions  of 
different  samples  of  puro  wax.  This  country  was  now  suppíied  with  wax  from 
countries  varying  in  every  degree  as  to  temperature  and  general  climatic  conditicns, 
and  it  was  impossible  but  that  these  intíuences  should  affect  the  wax.  Even  in  the 
same  country,  the  nature  of  the  season,  whether  wet  or  fine,  appeared  to  him  to 
produce  differences  in  the  pbysical  characters  of  both  honey  and  wax,  which  were  of 
uo  trifling  importance.  He  had  observed  that  a  wet  and  cold  summer  gave  a  more 
liquid  honey  and  a  harder  wax  thau  was  obtained  in  a  hot  season.  He  thought  we 
should  investígate  these  differences  more  fully. 

At  the  conclusión  of  the  ordinary  business,  an  extraordinary  mceting  was  held,  ac- 
cording  to  notice,  in  order  to  altcr  Hule  4,  by  conslituting  the  Honorary  Librarían  a 
ineinber  of  Committee.   This  amendment  was  unanimously  carried. 


*  Fharm.  Journ.  vol.  ix.  p.  128. 

+  Pharni.  Journ.  vol.  iv.  p.  177. 

J  Journ.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.,  rol.  xvíi.  p.  37  k 
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NOTE  ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  OINTMENTS. 

BY  MU.  JOSEPH  DTCE. 

The  facility  with  which  ointments  in  general  niay  be  prepared  has  led  to  some 
disregard  as  to  the  care  required  in  this  brauch  of  praetical  pbannacy.  The 
Society  is  therefore  indebted  to  Mr.  Haseldcn  for  having  brought  the  subject 
prominently  before  its  notice.  One  essential  point  may  yet  be  inentioned, 
nainely,  the  importauce,  axnounting  often  to  the  necessity,  of  filtration,  whether 
direct  or  indirect. 

No  vegetable  ointracnt,  that  la  compouud  of  fat  and  a  vegetable  substauce, 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  an  English  Pharmacy  without  having  been  previously 
filtered  through  a  steatn-funnel.  So  great  is  the  advantage  gained  in  the  ap- 
pearance,  as  wcll  as  in  the  subsequent  keeping  of  the  ointment,  that  this  fínish- 
ing  procesB  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 

The  Unguentum  Sambuci  is  directed  to  be  made  with  equal  weights  of  Elder- 
flowers  and  Lard.  Boil  the  Elder-flowers  in  the  Lard  until  they  become  crisp  ; 
then  press  through  a  linen  cloth.  However  carefully  it  may  thus  have  been  pre- 
paredf,  enough  water,  or  vegetable  raatter,  or  both,  remains  to  eífect  the  speedy 
decomposition  of  the  ointment.  It  becomes  rancid,  changes  colour,  and  may 
fitly  be  termed  an  inelegant  preparation.  But  if,  instead  of  arresting  the  process 
one  stage  too  soon,  the  whole  mass  is  filtered  through  the  steam-funnel,  a  won- 
derful  change  is  effected ;  the  colour  is  materially  improved,  the  scent  of  the 
Elder-flower  is  developed,  and  the  ointment  will  remain  in  a  state  of  perfect  pre- 
servation  during  any  reasonable  space  of  time  ;  ñor  when  so  treated  am  I  aware 
that  any  desirable  alteration  coulct  be  suggested. 

The  Unguentum  Conii  (not  in  great  repute)  is  ordered  to  be  made  from  equal 
weights  of  fresh  Hemlock-leaves  and  Lard.  Boil  the  Hemlock  in  the  Lard  until 
it  becomes  crisp  ;  then  press  through  linen.  The  result  we  know  is  most  unsatis- 
factory;  the  colour  obtained  being  its  least  recommendation.  Pursuing  the 
saine  plan  of  subsequent  filtration,  weobtaiu  at  once  an  elegant,  though  possibly 
a  not  very  useful  ointment. 

By  the  adoption  of  thisraetbod  two  distinct  things  are  gained, — first,  a  bright 
attractive  appearanco  ;  and,  secondly,  a  perceptible  improvement  in  the  preserva- 
ron of  the  compound. 

I  can  scarcely  imagine  any  establishment  where  steam-power  is  used  not 
availing  themselves  of  this  simple  but  efficacious  plan. 

I  should  mention  that  where  no  such  apparatus  is  at  hand,  a  very  little  in- 
genuity  exerted  in  connecting  gutta-percha  tubing  with  an  ordinary  domestic 
boiler,  or  even  with  a  tolerably  eapacious  kettle,  and  allowing  the  steam  gene- 
rated  to  pass  through  a  jacketed  tiu  funnel,  would  be  amply  sun*icient  for  the 
purpose. 

The  cost  of  such  a  piecc  of  mechanism  would  be  under  five  slñllings. 

There  are  however  several  ointments,  and  spccially  thosc  used  in  dispensing. 
which  from  their  nature  do  not  admit  of  this  direct  filtration.  No  ointment 
could  be  thus  treated  containing  an  insoluble  metallic  active  principie,  such  as 
Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Iodidi,  Unguentum  Plumbi  Iodidi,  or  Unguentum  Pre- 
cipitad Albi ;  becausc  in  all  such  cases  the  fat  would  filter  through,  and  leave 
behind  the  very  ingredient  on  which  the  valué  of  the  ointment  rests.  A  largt- 
slab  should  be  selected,  over  which  is  drawn  a  square  of  rather  coarse  muslin.  The 
ointment  having  been  properly  prepared,  cither  from  prescription  or  from  a  Phar- 
macopceial  formula,  is  worked  through  the  muslin  by  the  aid  of  a  bone  spatula 
(the  muslin  being  twisted  up  from  the  four  corners  to  make  a  bag).  There  is  no 
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<joraparison  between  ati  ointment  so  luanípulated  and  one  that  has  only  received 
the  ordinary  care  of  the  dispenser.  In  some  instances  it  would  be  difficult  to  per- 
suade cven  an  experienced  eye  that  the  two  ointracnts  made  from  the  same  ma- 
terials,  and  with  equal  care,  could  be  identical. 

Lastly,  Lard  is  the  basis  of  most  ointments,  and  thereforc  by  bestowing  proper 
attention  to  the  base,  we  can  materially  alter  the  appearance  of  even  those  oint- 
ments which  are  not  capable  of  direct  filtration. 

The  Pharmacopceial  description  of  the  substance  to  be  used  is  Adeps  praepa- 
ratus.  "  Qui  Sodii  Chlorido  conditus  fuerit,  is  non  adhibeatur."  It  is  obvious 
that  we  cannot  expect  firet-class  preparations  by  the  employment  of  the  mere 
commercial  article  as  retailed  in  the  shops. 

I  have  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  use  of  water  in  preparing  Lard  is  neither 
essential  ñor  desirable,  but  that  its  purification  may  be  thoroughly  effected  by 
the  aid  of  heat.  This  being  an  open  question,  I  leave  it  as  it  stands.  But  with 
regard  to  another  point  I  ara  most  certain,  thatin  whatever  way  Lard  may  have 
"been  puriñed,  it  is  changed  intoa  beautiful  preparation  by  filtration ;  and  having 
been  once  carefully  filtered,  it  may  stand  its  ground  against  the  whole  series  of 
fanciful  amalgams  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested  as  a  substitute. 

26,  St.  Georgc's  Place,  Hydc  Park  Comer. 


MICROSCOPIO  GROWTHS  IN  PHARMACEUTICAL  INFU- 
SIONS, ETC. 

BY  MR.  C II ARLES  SYMES. 

Although  microscopists  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  appearance  of 
organic  forras  in  both  vegetable  and  mineral  solutions,  the  ordinary  observer  does 
not  usually  seek  for  signs  of  change  in  these,  previous  to  the  appearance  of 
mould  on  the  surface,  or  an  abnormal  odour  and  taste. 

Now  the  presence  of  most  Alg»  might  readily  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye, 
although  their  structure  could  not  be  ascertained  without  the  aid  of  that  valu- 
able  instrument  the  microscope ;  such  is  the  nature  of  those  to  which  ray  atten- 
tion has  been  attracted.  If  either  of  the  súbjoined  infusions  is  set  aside  for  a 
f ew  days,  or  a  week,  (according  to  temperature,)  there  will  be  found  floating  near 
or  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel  one  or  more  small  globular 
structures. 

Inf.  Rosaí  Co.,  Inf.  Gentianai  Co.,  Inf.  Rhei,  and  Inf.  Calumbse,  are  those  in 
which  I  have  observed  tbem,  but  they  probably  oceur  in  many  others.  They 
consist  of  a  number  of  fine  silky  filaments  radiating  frora  a  common  centre,  are 
usually  sepárate  and  symmetrical  in  forra,  but  occasionally  the  filaments  of  two 
are  seen  united  ;  this  is  the  appearance  to  the  unaided  eye. 

Take  now  one  of  these  Algae  and  examine  it  under  the  microscope  with  a  one- 
inch  object-glass ;  it  is  found  to  form  an  irregular  network  in  the  centre,  and 
this  contaras  a  number  of  small  bodies,  which  I  at  first  thought  to  be  nuelci,  but 
on  further  examination  they  appear  to  be  a  collection  of  particles  of  the  solid 
ingredients  which  pass  through  the  interstices  of  the  filtering  wool,  when  the  in- 
fusions are  strained.  The  filaments  are  usually  articulated,*  more  or  less  branched, 
and  extending  to  delicate  fibrilla?.  If  the  solid  bodies  in  the  centre  are  irregular 
in  forra,  the  alga  is  unsymmetrical ;  thus  they  appear  to  influence  thegrowth, 
although  forming  no  essential  part  of  it. 

I  hoped  to  prevent  (or  at  least  to  relax)  their  formation  by  filtering  the  infu- 
sions through  paper ;  this  proved  ineffectual — they  were  produced  with  great 
facility,  but  without  solid  particles  in  the  centre. 

 =  

*  Sorac  of  the  articulations  are  not  seen        less  than  a  (juarter-inch  power. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  infusions,  I  might  inention  that  they  readily  form  in 
a  weak  solution  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  when  kept  in  a  vessel  imperfectly 
excluding  the  air,  and  placed  in  a  warm  room  ;  indeed  I  have  known  them  form 
in  a  mixture  (to  the  astonishment  of  the  patient)  when  kept  longer  than  it 
should  have  been. 

These  growths  must  frequently  have  come  under  the  nottce  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tist,  and  perhaps  some  of  those  who  are  microscopists  will  be  able  to  furnish  fur- 
ther  particulars  respecting  them ;  also  the  conditions  least  favourable  to  their 
deve'.opment,  onc  of  which  I  presume  to  be  low  temperature.* 


AGE  OF  CANDIDATE3  FOR  THE  MAJOR  EXAMINATION. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — In  the  August  number  of  our  Journal  the  question  is  asked,  and  has 
been  askc<l  before,  how  it  is  that,  after  the  Society  has  had  a  twenty  yeare'  ex- 
istence,  Pharraaceutical  Chemists  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  Druggists  in 
general. 

May  I  attetnpt  a  reply  by  asking  another  question  ?  Why  are  our  Associates 
virtually  excluded  from  the  Society.  by  being  prevented  from  passing  the  Major 
before  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age? 

Take  a  case  in  point.    (I  know  of  three.) 

A  young  man  (from  the  country,  perhaps)  passes  bis  preliminary,  and  is 
registered.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  or  ninetcen  he  goes  in  fur  the  Minor,  and 
succeeds.  After  a  run  home  for  a  week,  which  his  principal  is  very  pleased  to 
afford  him,  that  he  mayair  his  newdístinction,  and  receive  encouragement  from 
hi3  friends  (who  never  withhold  it,  if  they  are  wise),  be  returns  to  his  work, 
like  a  young  giant  refreshed,  and  six  months  later,  perhaps,  is  ready  for  the 
Major.  But  a  difticulty  awaits  him.  He  is  told  it  cannot  be  done  by  a  sapling  ; 
he  must  have  attained  the  vigorous  age  of  twenty-one.  Now,  probably  he  was 
apprenticed  for  four  years  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  aud  at  nineteen  has  served  his 
term.  What  is  he  to  do?  He  cannot  remain  idle,  so  he  takes  a  situation,  and 
then  "  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  his  greatness !"  Why?  Well,  he  begins 
work  at  seven,  or  half-past,  finishes  at  nine,  if  he  is  lucky — if  unlucky,  at  ten, 
eleven,  or  twelve.  u  Books  are  excluded  during  business  hours,"  so  he  probably 
forgets  a  good  deal  of  what  would  have  been  useful  for  the  Major,  and  being  in 
the  country,  perhaps,  he  may  not  be  able  to  afford  the  expense  of  coraing  to 
apartments  in  London ;  ñor  may  he  succeed  in  getting  accommodated  with  board 
and  lodging  in  lieu  of  services,  so  he  looks  forward  to  the  lucky  time  (as  h© 
believes)  when  he  will  be  able  to  go  into  business  for  himself,  and  that  time 
having  arrived,  he  want3  to  know  what  good  the  Society  is  to  him.  He  does 
not  c  tre  to  stick  up  Associatc  over  his  door.  He  may  not  cali  himself  a  Phar- 
maceutical  Chemist,  ñor  can  he  hopo  to  become  one,  as  henceforth  he  will  have 
no  time  to  do  aught  but  earn  a  living,  so  he  calis  himself  M  Chemist  and  Drug- 
gist,"  and  is  lost  to  the  Society  for  ever. 

Anticipating  the  usual  objections  to  this  view,  I  appeal  to  the  experienee  of 
my  brethren  if  there  is  anything  unfair  in  my  way  of  putting  it ;  and  if  it  be 
true,  I  need  not  suggest  the  remedy,  although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  Society, 
I  believe  it  difficult  of  application. 

Another  question  has  also  presented  itself  from  time  to  time,  viz.  the  status 
which  the  Society  gives  us  in  public  estimation. 

The  following  incident  oceurred  in  my  sbop  some  time  sin  ce.  and  it  is  btrt  one 
of  several : — A  gentlcman  requested  me  to  prepare  a  prescription.  with  the  rc- 


*  Our  correspondent  will  íind  some  valuablc  papers  "  On  Microscopio  Vegetations  de; 
velopcd  in  Pharmaceutical  Liquids,"  by  tholatc  Dr.  Porcira,  in  the  7th  and  8íU  voliunos  o1' 
the  '  Pharmaceuticftl  Jouhial.'— Ed.  Pn.  Jourx. 
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rnark,  that  thc  case  was  an  important  one,  and  he  liad  come  a  considerable  dis- 
tance,  ubecause  he  was  told  I  was  a  Pharmaceutical  Cheraist."  Now,  while  l 
am  not  the  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  certainly  elaim  no  superiority 
over  my  brethren,  I  submit  that  the  case  was  significant,  and  I  believe  when 
next  year's  Jury  Papers  go  forth,  they  will  exercise  an  influcnce  in  the  same 
directiou.  Again  :  some  of  our  friends  will  have  it  that  Associates  make  batí 
Assistants;  in  justice  to  them,  let  me  record  a  twenty  years'  experieucc  as  op- 
posed  to  this.  I  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  command  a  higher  rate 
of  salary,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  have  not  found  the  educational  mark  a  bar  to 
general  uscfulness  behind  thc  counter.  On  another  occasion  you  will  perhaps 
permit  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  question  of  Masters  and  Apprentices. 
Mean  ti  me,  I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Fred.  Smith. 

12,  Keen's  Rote,  Wuhcorth,  Ñor.  19,  18G3. 


DUTIES  OF  MASTERS  AND  APPRENTICES. 

TO  TIIK  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Dear  Sir, — No  doubt  11  Paterfamilias  "  has  considerable  cause  of  complaint 
against  raany  druggiste  who  take  apprentices ;  but  there  is  another  side  to  the 
question.  In  the  tiret  place,  párente  generally  seem  to  have  a  notion  that  the 
same  acquirements  that  will  make  a  good  bacon-factor  will  make  agood  chemist, 
and  they  are  offended  if  you  hint  that  any  knowledge  which  their  son  does  not 
possess  is  necessary  before  you  can  accept  him  as  an  apprentice ;  assuming  that 
he  has  been  educated  to  that  point  where  he  is  qualitied  to  do  anything  in  life 
that  may  "  turn  up."  It  is  the  commonest  thing  to  hear  men  say,  "  I  meant  to 
put  him  to  a  grocer,  but  when  I  heard  you  wanted  an  apprentice,  he  seemed  to 
like  it,  and  so  I  thought  if  you  would  take  him  it  would  do  as  well." 

You  suggest,  as  one  very  simple  thing,  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary ; 
and  as  one  little  test,  you  ask  the  father  if  he  can  read  a  prescription  that  happens 
to  be  upon  the  counter.  At  this  he  either  goes  off  angrily,  or  suggests  that  his 
son  wiil"^*  used  to  it." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  too  many  apprentices  are  taken  under  the  idea  that  they 
will  "  get  used  to  ¡!." 

If  a  pareut  apprentices  a  son  with  a  knowledge  that  a  particular  acquire- 
xnent  is  necessary  to  his  success,  and  is  fnlly  aware  that  the  son  does  not  possess 
that  acquirement,  then  the  fault  is  as  much  the  father's  as  the  druggist's,  and 
more  so  if  the  druggist  has  warned  him  of  it.  But  I  fully  believe  that  the  re- 
marks  of  "Paterfamilias"  do  not  apply  to  Pharmaceutical  chemiste  at  all  (as  a 
body). 

Next  we  come  to  thc  apprentice  himself.  He  may  possess  the  rudimentary 
knowledge  considered  essential  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  how  very  few 
follow  it  up  by  any  further  study  at  all !  In  numbere  of  cases  coming  under  my 
own  notice,  apprentices  have  had  every  opportunity,  and  the  masters  (for  their 
own  sakes)  have  been  anxions  to  assist  tbem  in  every  way,  offered  to  f urnish  them 
with  valuable  books,  cheraicals  (in  moderation),  and  to  accompany  them  at  spe- 
cial  times  upon  botanical  excursions ;  but  in  no  one  instance  have  I  known  the 
master  succeed  in  inducing  the  apprentice  to  apply  even  the  smallest  part  of  his 
time  to  the  pursuits  necessary  to  give  him  a  good  and  sound  knowledge  of  his 
future  oceupation  :  auything  rather  than  study.  The  master  finally  leaves  the 
apprentice  to  work  his  way  by  himself,  or  only  gives  him  that  knowledge  which 
he  can  acquire  during  business  houre  under  his  own  superintendence. 

"  Paterfamilias  "  may  treat  lightly  the  "  art "  of  M  making  oiutments,"  etc.,  but 
if  he  saw  some  of  the  "  filthy  messes  "  sent  out  even  by  some  wholesale  houses, 
he  would  not  tbink  a  few  months  lost  by  an  apprentice  in  acquiring  the  art  of 
good  pharmaceutical  manipulation. 
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Parents  often  feel,  no  doubt,  annoyed  that  their  sons  progrese  so  slowly,  but  1 
say  deliberately  that  inalmost  every  case  the  fault  lies  either  with  the  parents  or 
the  son.  I  am,  yours  faitbfully, 

J.  W.  Gissixg. 

Wakcfiddy  Kocembcr  ith,  18C3. 


TO  TIIE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Tn  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  C.  J.  Radermacher  and 
41  Paterf amibas "  have  ably  advocated  the  duties  of  Masters  and  Apprentices ; 
the  former  has  done  more  than  simply  advócate,  he  has  practicalhj  illustrated  in 
liis  apprentice,  Mr.  Carteighe,  what  can  be  done  by  masters  to  promote  their  own, 
and  the  interest  of  those  committed  to  their  charge.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
every  apprentice  might  by  the  judicious  instruction  of  his  master  attain  the 
same  success  that  Mr.  Carteighe  has  done  ;  but  I  am  fully  pcrsuaded,  after  nearly 
forty  years'  experience,  that  very  much  more  might  be  done  than  is  now  accom- 
plished,  if  masters  would  only  be  a  little  more  considérate,  and  treat  their  ap- 
prentices as  they  would  their  own  sons.  44  Paterfamilias  "  and  other  writersin  toe 
Journal,  have  from  time  to  time  adverted  to  the  neglect  which  masters  manifest 
for  their  apprentices,  in  failing  to  teach  them,  what  they  are  morally  and  legally 
bound  to  do  by  their  deed  of  apprenticeship.  They  may  have  all  the  domestic 
comforts  in  common  with  the  rcst  of  the  family,  and  be  treated  so  far  with  kind- 
ness ;  but  this  is  not  enough,  the  youths  must  not  be  worked  to  the  utmost  lünit 
of  their  strength,  as  too  many  are  from  7  or  8  a.m.  to  10  or  11  p.m.,  withont 
any  arrangement  for  study  or  relaxation,  and  this  too  in  some  cases  for  seven 
days  in  the  week.  Surely  it  cannot  under  such  circumstances  be  surpriáng 
if  the  apprentice  at  the  termination  of  his  servitude  find  himself  disqualified 
for  passing  his  Minor  examination  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  difficulties  interpose  in  most  establishmente  for  any  systematic 
arrangement,  whereby  the  youth  may  have  two  or  three  hours  daily  for  study 
and  relaxation  ;  but  1  have  found  a  good  deal  may  be  done,  if  the  master  wiU 
only  make  the  effort,  and  as  I  havo  found  the  following  plan  succeed  after  many 
years'  experience,  I  am  induced  to  suggest  it  for  the  adoption  of  others.  At 
ibis  season  of  the  year,  we  open  shop  at  7.15,  and  after  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine  of  dusting,  etc.,  breakfast  at  8.15,  and  if  not  very  busy  and  the  weather 
favourable,  give  one  of  the  young  men  some  commission  to  execute  in  the 
town,  or  a  letter  to  deliver,  so  that  he  may  have  an  ohject  in  view, — thereby  avoid- 
ing  an  evil  which  I  have  seen  to  arise,  from  scnding  a  young  man  out  with- 
out  something  to  occupy  his  time.  At  dinner,  an  hour  is  allowed,  so  that 
jf  the  meal  occupy  but  half  that  time,  the  other  is  taken  up  by  reading  and 
attending  to  retail  customers.  At  7  p.m.  all  labour  that  can  be  postponed  is 
done  so  till  the  following  day,  and  the  retail  duties  are  taken  alternately  by 
the  young  men  for  an  hour  each.  Of  course  these  arrangements  are  liable  to 
be  iuterfered  with,  and  the  reserve  is  ready  to  give  assistance  if  required, 
but  notwithstanding  these  interruptions  a  good  deal  of  time  is  afforded  for 
reading,  writing,  etc.,  until  10  p.m.  These  opportunities,  with  such  inforraa- 
tion  as  the  master  can  give,  are  fully  appreciated,  and  have  resulted  in  every  case 
most  satÍ8factorily,  as  the  records  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  can  testiiy. 

I  have  abstained  as  much  as  I  could  from  reiterating  what  has  been  so  well 
said  by  others,  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  pace  with  the  times,  and  have  con- 
fined  my  observations  rather  to  the  means  by  which  our  apprentices  may  be 
enabled  to  do  so.  Let  the  masters  try,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

M.P.S. 
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THE  BRITISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONFERENCE. 

MBETING  AT  BATH. 

A  meeting  of  the  chemists  of  Bath  was  held  at  the  room  of  Mr.  Clark,  1,  Argyle 
Street,  onthe  evening  of  November  llth,  1863,  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference  formed  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  the  2nd  of  September, 
1863,  as  reported  in  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal'  for  October ;  the  second  meeting  of 
which  Conference  is  to  be  held  in  Bath,  in  the  autumu  of  1864. 

There  were  present  Messrs.  Commans,  Ekin,  T.  Harding,  K.  Harding,  Jameson, 
Marsh,  Nurthen,  Tylee,  Walker,  and  Pooley. 

Mr.  Tylee  was  requested  to  take  the  chair.  Letters  were  read  from  several  gentle- 
men,  expressing  regret  at  not  beiog  able  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  extracts  from  the  report  of  the 
meeting  at  Newcastle  contained  in  the  'Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  explaining  the  con- 
stitntion  and  rules  of  the  Conference ;  when,  after  a  brief  considera  tion,  it  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Commans,  seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Harding,  and  resolved,  "  That  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent do  form  themselves  into  a  Local  Association,  to  be  called  1  The  Bath  Branch  of  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference,'  to  act  as  a  Committee  for  the  time  being,  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  reeeption  of  the  Conference,  and  to 
assist  and  correspond  with  the  central  Committee." 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Jameson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Marsh,  and  resolved,  *  That 
Mr.  Tylee  bo  requested  to  act  as  Presiden*  of  the  Local  Association." 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jameson,  and  resolved,  11  That  Mr. 
Pooley  be  requested  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Local  Association. 

It  was  then  suggested,  as  the  fírst  duty  of  the  Association,  to  depute  members  to 
wait  upon  those  Bath  chemists  who  were  not  present,  to  solicit  them  to  join  the  Local 
Association,  and  to  allow  their  «ñames,  with  the  ñames  of  those  present  who  we»c  not 
already  members,  to  be  proposed  as  members  of  the  Conference. 

Messrs.  Commans  and  Marsh  were  deputed  to  undertake  the  dnty. 

Twenty-three  chemists  have  since  joined  the  Local  Association,  and  been  nominated 
for  election  as  members  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference. 


AMERICAN  PHABMACEÜTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  above  Association,  the  following  resolutions  relating  to  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  were  adopted : — 

Whereas  the  mutual  cultivation  of  science  tends  to  break  down  sectional  and  national 
distinctions,  and  to  unite  all  of  kindred  objeets  and  pursuits  in  a  comtnon  bond  of  friend- 
ship  and  goodwill ;  and  whereas  we  have  learned  with  satisfaction  of  the  druggists  and 
chemists  of  Great  Britain  having  been  summoned  near  the  same  time  as  our  present 
meeting,  and  as  we  believe  for  purposes  similar  to  our  owa ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  view  this  movement  on  the  part  of  our  brethren  of  the  mother- 
country  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  and  encouragement,  and  invite  their  friendly  co- 
operation  and  correspondeuce  in  advancing  a  knowledgc  of  the  science  and  art  of 
Pharmacy,  and  in  promoting  the  elevation  of  the  profession  to  a  position  commou- 
surate  with  the  importance  and  dignity  of  its  objeets. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions,  signed  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, be  transmitted  to  the  Presiden  t  of  said  Conference  of  Druggists  and  Che- 
mists of  Great  Britain  by  our  Correspouding  Secretary,  who  is  also  directed  to  solicit 
an  exchange  of  their  published  Proceedings  for  those  issued  by  this  Association. 


WOOD  SPIRIT  AND  ITS  DETECTION.  , 

BY  EMERSON  J.  KEYNOLDS. 

{Read  be f ore  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.) 

The  producís  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  various  vegetable  matters,  in  addition  to 
those  of  primitive  organic  origin,  have  received  more  than  ordinary  attentíon  and  careful 
vol.  v.  u 
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study  at  the  hands  of  the  chemist  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Nuraerous  highly 
complex  acids,  neutral  substances,  and  bases,  have  rewarded  the  time  and  labour  expended 
on  their  investigation,  by  the  acquirement  of  botb  fame  and  riches  for  the  discoverer — 
fame  owing  to  the  great  scientific  valué  of  the  rcsults,  and  riches  in  consequen  ce  of  their 
practiral  application.  Tbe  number  and  complcxity  of  the  compounds  formed  during  the 
destructivo  process  cease  to  surprise  us,  when  we  consider  the  ever-changing  circum- 
stances  under  which  they  are  produced.  To  take  an  instance  intimately  connected  with  the 
subject  of  the  present  paper;  let  us  suppose  a  block  of  wood  placed  in  a  cióse  cylinder, 
and  submitted  to  a  gradually  increasing  teraperature.  The  essential  constituents  of  this 
block  are  carbón,  hydrogeu,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  all  in  differeut  states  of  cotnbination 
both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  interior  of  the  muss.  On  the  fírst  upplication  of  heat,  the 
strictly  organic  structures  are  broken  up  superficially,  their  elemente  entering  into  new 
combinations,  in  which  state  they  are  volatilized.  On  the  still  further  increasc  of  tem- 
perature,  the  next  succceding  layers  undergo  a  similar  process ;  but  now,  owing  to  the 
alteration  of  temperature,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  the  different  proportiens  and 
arrangements  of  the  proximate  constituents,  another  set  of  affinities  come  into  play :  the 
result  of  this  is,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  productiou  of  many  new  compounds,  mate- 
rially  different  from  tnose  preceding  them.  Thus  the  process  continúes,  the  producís 
altering  in  character  as  the  temperature  fluctuates.  Such  being  the  case,  it  ceases  to  be 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  compounds  formed  should  be  both  numerous  and  variable, 
or  that  the  examination  of  these  should  open  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  of  research  to 
the  scientific  exploren 

My¿>bject  in  laying  the  present  communication  before  the  Society  is  to  bring  forward 
á  new  and  reliablc  test  for  the  detection  of  pyroxylic  spirit,  and  likewise  to  give  a  brief 
prelirainary  notice  of  some  experimental  results  which  I  have  obtained  in  the  course  of 
an  investigation  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  complete  separation  of  the  more  volatile 
constituents  of  wood  naphtha. 

As  pyroxylic  spirit  in  its  purcst  commercial  form  has  been  the  subject  of  most  of  my 
experiments,  it  may  be  interesting  to  describe  brierly  tlje  process  by  which  it  is  manu- 
factured  on  the  large  scale. 

When  wood  is  distilled  in  cióse  vessels,  and  at  high  temperaturas,  it  yields  a  variety  of 
products,  which  may  be  classed  under  three  heads — rolid,  liquid,  and  gaseous.  The  solid 
and  gaseous  products,  not  being  connected  with  our  present  subject,  may  be  dismissed 
without  further  comment,  our  atteution  being  solely  confined  to  the  liquid  portions.  The 
tarry  mixture  which  is  the  result  of  the  first  operation  is  rectified,  and  the  more  volatile 
portions  redistilled  from  lime  or  chalk,  by  which  meaos  the  acetic  acid,  which  is  present 
in  large  quantity  in  the  crude  liquor,  is  got  rid  of.  The  distillate  then  constitutes  the 
rongh  wuüd-naphtha  of  commerce.  When  required  for  medicinal  use,  this  is  further 
purified  as  follows : — The  crude  material  is  largely  diluted  with  water,  by  which  means 
tbe  o  i  1  y  hydrocarbons  always  present  are  precipitated,  the  last  trace  of  these  being  after- 
wa^s  removed  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agenta.  The  very  weak  methylic  spirit  thus 
produced  is  then  "frequently  rectified  per  se,  and  finally  over  quick-lime  until  the  specific 
gravity  is  reduced  to  about  800.   It  then  constitutes  medicinal  naphtha. 

The  spirituous  liquid  thus  produced  is  far  from  puré,  since  it  consiste  of  a  mixture  of 
acétate  methyl,  of  acetone.  methylic  alcohol,  and  other  bodies,  which  have  been  as  yet  but 
very  imperfectly  examine  ¡  Were  we  to  attempt  to  sepárate  these  impurities  by  frac- 
tional  distillation  alone,  failure  could  only  attend  our  efforts,  as  a  comparison  of  the  boíl- 
ing  point8  of  the  three  bodies  already  mentioned  will  show. 

Acétate  of  methyl  boils  at  133°  F. 
Acetone  „  „  133°  F. 
Methylic  alcohol    „       149°  F. 

The  separation  of  methylic  alcohol  can  be  easily  effected  by  means  of  chloride  of  eal- 
ciura,  but  other  methods  must  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  remaining 
constituents  of  the  spirit. 

When  studying  the  deportment  of  various  metallic  salte  with  the  purified  naphtha,  I 
observed  the  following  reaction : — When  a  little  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  was 
mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  the  spirit,  and  then  excess  of  potash  added,  the  oxide  of  mer- 
cury first  thrown  down  was  speedily  redissolved  with  the  production  of  a  clear  solution. 
This  result  can  be  obtained  in  the  cold,  but  is  more  rapidly  brought  about  by  the  aid  of 
a  gentle  heat.   When  acetic  acid  was  added  to  the  alkaline  solution  a  yeilowisb-white 
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gelatinous  precipítate  was  formed,  but  slightly  soluble  in  dílute  acetic,  nitric,  or  sulphuric 
acids,  though  readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric,  which  appeared  at  the  same  time  to  de* 
compose  it.  The  deportment  of  this  precipítate,  on  the  application  of  heat,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  other  considerations  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  necessarily  led  me  to 
conclude  that  I  had  obtaioed  a  definite  compouud  of  mercury  with  one  of  the  constitueuts 
of  pyroxylic  spirít. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  naphtha  was  now  submitted  to  careful  distillation,  and 
the  portions  which  carne  over  up  to  and  at  176°  F.  were  collected.  After  remaining  steady 
at  this  teraperature  for  some  time,  the  boiling  point  rapidly  rose  to  182°  F.,  and  this  dis- 
tillato  was  likewise  collected  apart  from  the  rest.  On  testing  the  two  portions  with  chlo- 
ride  of  mercury  and  potash,  as  before  described,  the  first  dístillate  gave  the  reaction  very 
stroDgly,  and  the  second  not  at  all.  The  more  volatile  liquid  was  now  rectified  repeatedly 
from  lime,  and  afterwards  saturated  with  chloride  of  calcium.  Tho  impuríties  were  then 
distilled  off  with  the  aid  of  a  water-bath ;  and  the  liquid  which  collected  in  the  receiver, 
when  tested  as  before,  exhibited  the  reaction  remarkably  well.  The  results  of  these  ex- 
perimenta indícate,  in  the  first  instance,  that  puré  methylic  alcohol  is  not  connected  with 
the  production  of  the  mercurial  compound ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  body  whose  prese  tice 
is  essential  to  the  resolution  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  has  a  low  boiling-point. 

From  this  time  I  cotnmeoced  the  investigaron  of  the  mercurial  compound,  and  have 
since  succeeded  in  tracing  it  to  its  origin,  and  making  out  its  history  to  sorae  extent,  as 
well  as  its  more  important  chemical  relations.  As  this  is  matter  not  essential ly  con- 
nected with  the  practical  application  of  the  test,  I  will  reserve  it  for  the  subject  of  a 
future  communication,  merely  stating  here,  that  acetone  is  principally  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  reaction  already  described. 

I  will  now  give  the  results  of  some  experiments  with  the  mercurial  solution  above  re- 
ferred  to,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  its  more  distinctive  characters ;  I  will  then  pass 
on  to  the  description  of  a  method  for  the  detection  of  "  methylated  spirits." 

Experiments  wtth  Mercurial  Somnoy. — A  portion  of  the  liquid  was  evaporated  m 
vacuo  t  after  a  few  days,  it  had  solidified  to  a  tírm,  opaque  jelly ;  after  a  little  time 
longer,  crystals  commenced  to  sprout  out  from  the  edges,  and  continued  increasing  daily, 
until  what  was  formerly  a  jelly  had  become  covered  with  beautifully  formed  acicular 
crystals,  many  of  the  delicate  reed-like  tufts  reaching  far  above  the  edges  of  the  capsule, 
and  growing,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  resinoid  amorphous  mass.  Analysis  proved  that  these 
crystals  consisted  merely  of  chloride  of  potassium,  the  difference  in  crystalline  form  from 
that  usual  ly  observed  béingdue,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  modifying  influeuce  of  organic 
matter.  The  gummy  residuo  remaining  in  the  capsule  after  separating  the  crystals  was 
then  examined  with  a  inicroscope,  and  found  to  be  totally  destitute  of  crystalline  struc- 
ture,  the  detached  pieces  being  smooth  and  rounded,  very  brittle,  and  semi-transparent. 
When  heated  to  a  temperatura  of  about  450°  F.,  it  swelled  up  considerably,  at  the  same 
time  evolving  a  quantity  of  mercurial  and  empyreumatic  vapour,  and  leaving  a  volu- 
minous  residue  of  carbón.  When  the  original  solution  was  boilcd  violently,  a  white 
gelatinous  precipítate  was  formed,  readily  soluble  in  dílute  hydrochloric  acid,  tbough  ap« 
parently  but  slightly  actcd  on  by  dilute  acetic,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acids. 

Excess  of  acetic  acid  was  now  added  to  another  portion  of  the  alkaline  solution,  and 
the  resulting  precipítate  thoroughly  washed,  and  then  transferred  to  a  retort ;  sorae 
hydrochloric  acid  was  now  added,  and  the  mixture  distilled.  The  distillate,  when  tested 
with  chloride  of  mercury  and  potash  in  the  usual  manner,  gave  the  reaction  very  strongly. 
Some  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  a  few  drops  of  the  naphtha  were  mixed,  aud 
then  excess  of  potash  added,  which  caused  the  resolution  of  the  oxide  of  mercury  with- 
out  the  aid  of  heat  A  portion  of  this  solution,  on  the  cauttous  addition  of  an  acid,  did 
not  give  any  precipítate.  The  mixture  was  now  gently  wanned,  and  afterwards  acetic 
acid  added,  upon  which  a  precipítate  was  immedíately  formed. 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments,  the  following  informatíon  may  be  gleaned  : — 
lst.  That  the  compound  in  qnestion  is  somewhat  resinoid  in  character,  and  destitute  of 
crystalline  structure ;  2ndly.  It  is  precipitated  by  boiling,  or  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  ; 
3rdly.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  organic  body  passing  off  apparcntly 
nncbanged;  and  4thly.  It  is  always  necessary  to  employ  heat  previous  to  the  addition  of 
an  acid,  otherwise  no  precipítate  will  be  produced  immedíately.  A  consideration  of  the 
lint  of  these  points,  vi»,  the  want  of  crystalline  structure,  the  gelatinous  appearance,  and* 
in  fact,  the  colloidal  nature  of  the  compound  in  question,  led  me  to  resort  to  the  beau- 
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tifal  principie  of  "dialysis,"  as  a  means  of  freeing  its  solution  from  all  saline  impurities. 
In  order  to  put  this  idea  to  the  test  of  experiment,  some  of  the  mercurial  solution  was 
placed  on  a  dialyser,  floating  on  a  considerable  bulk  of  distilled  water.  After  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  diffusate  contained  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  but  a  very  suiall  pro- 
portion  of  mercury.  The  diffusion  was  then  allowed  to  continué  for  eight  days,  during 
which  time  the  water  was  changed  twice  a  day.  On  the  ninth  day  a  mere  trace  of 
chlorine  could  be  detected  in  the  diffusate,  and  but  little  mercury.  The  liquid  on  the 
dialyser  was  almost  odourless  and  colourless,  and  of  high  specific  gravity ;  it  was  neutral 
to  test-papcrs,  and  gave  a  copious  precipítate  both  on  boiling  and  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  thus  dcmonstrating  that  the  original  compound  was  still  present  in  the  solution, 
apparently  unchanged. 

In  iny  subsequent  experiments  I  have  found  this  method  of  separation  most  valuable, 
since  it  enables  me  to  easily  purify  the  colloidal  mercurial  compound  from  the  crystal- 
loids  which  accompany  it  in  solution.  The  recapitulation  of  these,  my  earliest  experi- 
ments, is  sufficient  to  show  the  more  important  relations  of  this  peculiar  compound,  and 
likcwise  enables  me  to  point  out  how  this  particular  reaction  may  be  made  available  for 
the  detection  of  "  methylated  spirits." 

Detection  of  Wood  Spirit.— It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  liquid  sold  under  the 
ñame  of  "  methylated  spirits  "  is  a  mixture  of  ten  per  cent,  wood-naphtha,  and  ninety  of 
spirit  of  wine.    The  addition  of  the  former  communicates  a  very  disagreeable  taste  and 
odour  to  the  latter,  thus  renderiug  it  unpotable,  and,  it  is  said,  unfit  for  internal  use. 
This  mixed  spirit,  though  easily  recognized  by  its  odour  when  alone,  yet,  if  used  in  the 
preparation  of  many  strong-smelling  tinctures  or  essences,  cannot  be  thus  detected,  and 
we  are  then  obliged  to  resort  to  chemical  means  to  aid  us  in  the  discovery  of  the  adultera- 
tion.   Up  to  the  present  time,  but  one  test  has  been  proposed  for  the  detection  of  wood- 
spirit ;  this  is  generally  known  as  "  Ure's  test,"  having  been  first  mentioned  by  the  emi- 
nent  chemist  of  that  ñame.    This  test  simply  consists  in  adding  powdered  hydrate  of 
potash  to  the  suspected  liquid  ;  if  wood-spirit  be  present,  the  mixture  becomes  brown  in 
about  half  an  hour.   That  this  is  a  simple,  easy,  and  correct  test  when  the  spirit  is  un- 
mixed  with  vegetable  principies,  I  do  not  deny ;  but  there  is  one  serious  source  of  error, 
which,  I  think,  prevents  it  from  being  generally  applicable  to  the  detection  of  wood- 
spirit  in  alcoholic  tinctures,  and  this  1  will  now  endeavour  to  make  evident.   In  com- 
mencing  the  examínation  of  a  sample  of  any  tincture,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  distil 
it,  and  apply  the  test  to  the  distillate.    We  all  know  that  most  tinctures  contain  some 
volatile  principies  extracted  from  the  plants  used  in  their  preparation ;  when  these  are 
distilled,  the  volatile  oil,  though  generally  of  a  high  boiling-point,  is  dissolved  in  the  va- 
pour  of  the  spirit,  and  thus  contaminates  even  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate.  If  to  this 
we  add  caustic  potash  in  powder,  in  many  cases  the  liquid  will  assume  a  brown  tint, 
cven  though  wood-spirit  is  not  present,  owing  to  the  well-known  action  of  the  alkali 
on  many  essential  oils — thus  indicating  an  adulteration  which  did  not  really  exist. 

The  method  which  I  adopt  in  testing  for  wood  spirit  is  as  follows : — A  small  quantity 
of  the  su>pected  spirit  is  placed  in  a  tube  retort,  and  distilled  over  into  a  cooled  test-tube ; 
two  or  three  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  mercury  are  now  added  to  the 
distillate,  and  then  excess  of  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  whole  well  shaken.  If 
the  precipitated  oxide  of  mercury  does  not  redissolve  even  on  warming  the  liquid,  wood 
spirit  is  not  present ;  should  complete  solution  be  effected,  however,  the  mixture  is 
warmed,  and  divided  into  two  portions ;  to  one  acetic  acid  is  added,  which  causes  the 
formation  of  a  yellowish-white  bulk  y  precipítate ;  the  remaining  portion  is  boiled,  and 
a  similar  precipítate  is  thrown  down,  thus  proving  with  certainty  that  wood  naphtba  is 
present.  In  applying  this  test,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the 
mercurial  solution,  as  in  that  case  an  insoluble  compound  would  be  formed,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  a  negativo  resnlt  arrived  at.*  When  practised  as  I  have  now  described, 
I  look  upon  this  test  as  being  safe  and  reliable ;  at  least,  so  far  as  my  experience  with  it 
goes,  I  nave  always  found  its  indications  to  be  correct,  and  not  liable  to  the  ambiguity 
occasionally  oceurring  with  the  potash  test.  I  make  this  statement  not  on  merely  theo- 
retical  grounds,  but  from  information  gleaned  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  comparativo 
experiments  with  puré  tinctures,  and  those  purposely  adulterated  with  wood  spirit  I 

*  It  must  uot  be  forgotten  that  oxido  of  mercury  is  soluble  to  a  slight  extent  in  potash ; 
but  such  a  ■olution  would  not  yield  a  precipitate  on  boiling,  or  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
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trust  that  this  reaction  may  prove  useful  as  a  means  for  the  detection  of  an  adulteration 
which,  I  ara  sorry  to  say,  numeróos  analyses  have  shown  me  is  practised  to  some  extent 
in  this  city* 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GUN-COTTON. 

(Report  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  investígate  some  imprcvuncnts  in  Gun-cotton. 
Read  be/ore  the  British  Association.    The  Chemical  portion  by  Dr.  Gladstoxe.) 

Since  the  invention  of  gun-cotton  by  Professor  Schünbein,  the  thoughts  of  many  have 
been  directed  to  ite  application  to  warlike  purposes.  Many  triáis  and  experimente  have 
been  made,  especially  by  the  French ;  but  such  serious  difficulties  presented  themselves 
that  the  idea  seems  abaodoned  in  every  country  but  one,  Austria.  From  time  to  time 
accounte  reached  England  of  its  partial  adoption  in  the  Austrian  service,  though  no 
explanation  was  afforded  of  the  mode  in  which  the  difficulties  had  been  overeóme,  or  the 
extent  to  which  the  attempts  had  been  successful.  The  Committee,  however,  have  been 
put  in  possession  of  the  fullest  inforraation  from  twosources— Professor  Abel,  chemistto 
the  War  Department,  and  Barón  W.  von  Lenk,  Major-General  in  the  Austrian  Artillery, 
the  inventor  of  the  system.  Professor  Abel,  by  permission  of  the  authorities,  communi- 
cated  to  the  Committee  the  inforraation  given  by  the  Austrian  Government  to  our  Go- 
vernment, and  also  the  resulte  of  bis  own  elabórate  experimente.  General  von  Lenk,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Committee,  by  permission  of  the  Austrian  Government,  paid  a  visit 
to  tbis  country,  to  give  every  information  in  his  power  on  the  subject,  and  brought  over 
drawings  and  samples  from  the  Imperial  factory.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
more  important  pointe : — As  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  material,  Von  Lenk's  gun- 
cotton  difiera  from  the  gun-cotton  generally  made,  in  its  complete  conversión  iuto  a  uni- 
form  chemical  compound.  It  is  well  known  to  enemiste  that  when  cotton  is  treated 
with  mixtures  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  compounds  may  be  obtained  varving 
considerably  in  composition,  though  they  all  contain  elemente  of  the  nitric  acid  and  are 
all  explosive.  The  most  complete  combination  (or  product  of  substitution)  is  that  de- 
scribed  by  Mr.  Hadow  as  Ca-H^NOJOa,,  which  is  identical  with  that  termed  by  the 
Austrian  enemiste  TrinitroceUulóse,  C12H7(3NO4)O,0.  This  is  of  no  use  whatever  for  the 
making  of  collodion ;  but  it  is  Von  Lenk's  gun-cotton,  and  he  secures  its  production  by 
several  precautions,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  cleansing  and  perfect  desiccation 
of  the  cotton  as  a  preliminary  to  its  immersion  in  the  acids, — the  employment  of  the 
strongest  acids  attainable  in  commerce, — the  steeping  of  the  cotton  in  afresh  strong  mix- 
ture of  the  acids  after  ite  first  immersion  and  consequent  imperfect  conversión  into  gun- 
cotton, — the  continuance  of  this  steeping  for  forty-eight  honra.  Equally  necessary  is 
the  thorough  purification  of  the  gun-cotton  so  producen"  from -every  trace  of  free  acid. 
This  is  secured  exclusively  by  ite  being  washed  in  a  stream  of  water  for  several  weeks. 
These  prolonged  processes  are  absolutely  necessary.  It  seems  mainly  from  the  want  of 
these  precautions  that  the  French  were  not  successful.  From  the  evidence  before  the 
Committee  it  appeare  that  tbis  nitro  compound,  when  thoroughly  free  from  acid,  is  not 
liable  to  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  that  compound  usually 
experimented  upon  as  gun-cotton.  It  seems  to  have  a  marked  advantage  in  stability 
over  all  other  forms  of  gun-cotton  that  have  been  proposed.  It  has  been  kept  unaltered 
for  fifteen  yeara ;  it  does  not  become  ignited  till  raised  to  a  temperature  of  136°  C.  (277° 
Fahr.) ;  it  is  but  slightly  hygroscopic,  and  when  exploded  in  a  confined  space,  is  al  most 
entirely  free  from  ash.  There  is  one  part  of  the  procera  not  yet  alluded  to,  and  the  valué 
of  which  is  more  open  to  doubt, — the  treatment  of  tbe  gun-cotton  with  a  solution  of  sili- 
cate  of  potash,  commonly  called  water-glass.  Prefessor  Abel  and  the  Austrian  enemiste 
think  lightly  of  it ;  but  Von  Lenk  considera  that  the  amount  of  silica  set  free  on  the 
cotton  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  is  really  of  service  in  retarding  the  com- 
bustión. He  adds,  that  some  of  the  gun-cotton  made  at  the  Imperial  factory  has  not 
been  silicated  at  al),  and  some  imperfectly  ;  but  when  the  process  has  been  thoroughly 
performed.  he  finds  that  the  gun-cotton  has  increased  permanently  about  3  per  cent,  in 
weight   Much  apprehension  has  been  felt  about  the  effect  of  the  gases  produced  by  the 


*  I  may  mention  that  "  cleaned  spirit "  is  capable  of  reacting  with  the  mercurial  sal t  in  a 
raanner  precisely  similar  to  the  ordinary  "methylated  «pirit." 
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explosión  of  gun-cotton  upon  those  exposed  to  its  action.  It  has  becn  stated  that  both 
nitrous  fumes  and  prussic  acid  are  among  these  gases,  and  that  the  one  would  corrode  the 
gun  and  the  other  poison  the  artilleryman.  Now.  though  it  is  true  that  from  some  kinds 
of  gun-cotton,  or  by  some  methods  of  decomposition,  one  or  both  of  these  gases  niay  be 
produced,  the  results  of  the-explosion  of  the  Austrian  gun-cotton  without  access  of  uir 
are  found  by  Karolys  to  contain  neither  of  thcm,  but  to  consist  of  nitrogen,  carhonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  water,  and  a  little  hydrogen  and  lightearburetted  hydrogen.  These 
are  comparatively  innocuous ;  and  it  is  distinctly  in  evidence  that,  practically,  the  gnn 
is  less  injured  by  repeated  charges  of  gun-cotton  than  of  gunpowder,  and  that  the  men 
in  casemates  suffer  less  from  its  fumes.  It  scems  a  disadvantage  of  this  material  as  com- 
pared with  gunpowder  that  it  explodes  at  a  temperature  of  277°  Fahr. ;  but  against  the 
greater  liability  to  accidents  from  this  cause  may  be  set  the  almost  impossibility  of  ex- 
plosión during  the  process  of  manufacture,  since  the  gun-cotton  is  always  immersed  in 
liquid,  except  in  the  final  drying.*  Again,  if  it  should  be  considered  advisable  at  any 
time  it  may  be  stored  in  water,  and  only  dried  in  small  quantities  as  required  for  use. 
The  fart  that  gun-cotton  is  not  iujured  by  damp  like  gunpowder  is,  indeed,  one  of  its 
recommendations,  while  a  still  more  importan t  chemical  advantage  which  it  po&sesses 
arises  from  its  being  perfectly  resolved  into  gases  on  explosión ;  so  that  there  is  no 
smoke  to  obscure  the  sight  of  the  soldier  who  is  firing  or  to  point  out  his  position  to  tbe 
enemy,  and  no  residuum  left  in  the  gun,  to  be  got  rid  of  belore  auother  charge  can  be 
introduced. 

Mr.  J.  Scott  Rcssell  read  the  Report  on  the  mechanical  portion  of  this  question, 
by  which  it  appeurs  that  the  greater  effeets  are  produced  by  gases  generated  from 
gun-cotton  than  by  gases  generated  from  gunpowder,  and  it  was  only  after  long 
and  careful  examination  that  the  Committee  were  able  to  reconcile  this  fart  with 
the  low  temperature  at  which  the  mechanical  forcé  is  obtained.  The  great  waste 
of  forcé  in  gunpowder  constitutes  an  importan t  difference  between  it  and  gun- 
cotton,  in  which  there  is  no  waste.  The  waste  in  gunpowder  is  68  per  cent  of 
its  own  weight  and  only  32  per  cent  is  useful.  This  C8  per  cent,  is  not  only  waste 
in  itself,  but  it  wastes  the  power  of  the  remainmg  32  per  cent.  It  wastes  it  mecha- 
nically,  by  using  up  a  large  portion  of  the  mechanical  forcé  of  the  useful  gases.  The 
waste  of  gunpowder  issues  from  the  gun  with  much  higher  velocity  than  the  projectile; 
and  if  it  be  remembered  that  in  100  Ib.  of  useful  gunpowder  this  is  G8  Ib.,  it  will  appear 
that  32  Ib.  of  useful  gunpowder  gas  is  wasted  in  impelling  a  G8-lb.  shot  composed  oí  the 
ref use  of  gunpowder  itself.  There  is  yet  another  peculiar  feature  of  gun-cotton.  It  can 
be  exploded  in  any  quantity  instantaneously.  This  was  once  considered  its  great  fault; 
but  it  was  only  a  fault  when  we  were  ignorant  of  the  means  to  make  that  velocity  any- 
thing  we  pleased.  General  von  Lenk  has  discovered  the  means  of  giving  gun-cotton  any 
velocity  of  explosión  that  is  required  by  merely  the  mechanical  arrangements  under 
which  it  is  used.  Gun-cotton  in  bis  hands  has  any  speed  of  explosión,  from  1  foot  per 
second  to  one  foot  in  j^Vü  of  a  second,  or  to  instantaneity.  This  instantaneous  ex- 
plosión of  a  large  quantity  of  gun-cotton  is  made  use  of  when  it  is  required  to  produce 
destmetive  effeets  on  the  purrounding  material.  The  slow  combustión  is  made  use  oí 
when  it  is  required  to  produce  maungeable  power,  as  in  the  case  of  gunnery.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  if  we  can  explodc  a  large  mass  instantaneously  we  get  out  of  the  gases 
so  exploded  the  greatest  possiblo  power,  because  all  the  gas  is  generated  before  motion 
commencea,  and  this  is  the  condition  of  máximum  effect.  It  is  found  that  the  condition 
necessary  to  produce  instantaneous  and  complete  explosión  is  the  absoluto  perfection  of 
closeness  of  the  chamber  containing  the  gun-cotton.  The  rcason  of  it  is,  that  the  first 
ignited  gases  must  penétrate  the  whole  mass  of  the  cotton,  and  this  they  do,  and  créate 
complete  ignition  throughout,  only  under  pressure.  This  pressure  need  r.ot  be  great. 
For  example,  a  barrel  of  gun-cotton  will  produce  little  effect  and  very  slow  combustión 
when  out  of  the  barrel,  but  instantaneous  and  powerful  explosión  when  shut  up  within 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  desire  gun-cotton  to  produce  mechanical  work,  and 
not  destruction  of  materials,  we  must  provide  for  ira  slower  combustión.   It  must 


*  In  ten  years'  experienee  it  is  proved  that  this  temperature  is  sufCciently  bigh  to  ensur* 
safety  of  nianipulation;  277°  Fahr.  is  an  artificial  temperature,  and  artificial  temperature» 
accidentally  produced  are  generally  high  enough  to  ignite  gunpowder.  The  greater  liability 
to  accident  from  this  causo  can  therefore,  scarcely  be  admitted. 
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be  distributed  and  opened  out  mechanically,  so  as  to  occupy  a  larger  space,  and 
in  this  state  it  can  be  inade  to  act  cven  more  slowly  than  gunpowder;  and  the 
exact  limit  for  purposes  of  artillery  General  von  Lenk  has  found  by  critical  experimenta. 
In  general,  it  is  found  that  the  proport:on  of  1 1  Ib.  of  gun-cotton,  oceupying  1  cubic 
foot  of  space,  produces  a  greater  forcé  than  gunpowder,  of  which  from  50  to  60  Ib. 
oceupies  the  same  space,  and  a  forcé  of  the  nature  required  for  ordinary  artillery.  But 
each  gun  and  each  kind  of  projectile  requires  a  certain  density  of  cartridge.  Practically, 
gun-cotton  is  most  effective  in  guns  when  used  as  £  to  j¡  weight  of  powder,  and  oceu- 
pying a  space  of  lT\¡th  of  the  length  of  the  powder-caftridge.  The  mechanical  struc- 
ture  of  the  cartridge  is  of  importance  as  affecting  its  ignition.  The  cartridge  is  formed 
of  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  spun  cords,  and  the  distribution  of  these,  the  place  and 
manner  of  ignition,  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  cartridge,  all  affect  the  time  of  com- 
plete ignition.  It  is  by  the  complete  mastery  he  has  gained  over  all  these  minute  points 
that  General  von  Lenk  is  enabled  to  give  to  the  action  of  gun-cotton  on  the  projectile 
any  law  of  forcé  he  picases.  Its  cost  of  production  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  gun- 
powder, the  price  of  quantities  which  will  produce  equal  effeets  being  compared.  Gun- 
cotton  is  used  for  artillery  in  the  form  of  a  gun-cotton  thread  or  spun  yarn.  In  this 
simple  form  it  will  conduct  combustión  slowly  in  the  open  air,  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than 
1  foot  per  second.  This  thread  is  woven  into  a  texture  or  circular  web.  These  webs  are 
made  of  various  diameters,  and  it  is  out  of  these  webs  that  common  rifle  cartridges  are 
made,  merely  by  cutting  them  into  the  proper  lengtha,  and  enclosing  them  in  stiff  cylin- 
ders  of  pasteboard,  which  form  the  cartridges.  (In  this  shape  its  combustión  in  the  open 
air  takes  place  at  a  speed  of  10  feet  per  second.)  In  these  cylindrical  webs  it  is  also  used 
to  fill  explosivo  shells,  as  it  can  be  conveniently  employed  in  this  shape  to  pass  in  through 
the  neck  of  the  shell.  Gun-cotton  thread  is  spun  into  ropes  in  the  usual  way,  np  to  2 
inches  diameter,  hollow  in  the  centre.  This  is  the  form  used  for  blasting  and  mining 
purposes;  it  combines  great  density  with  speedy  explosión.  The  gun-cotton  yarn  is  used 
directly  to  form  cartridges  for  lurge  guns  by  being  wound  round  a  bobbin  so  as  to  form 
a  spindle  like  that  used  in  spinning  milis.  The  bobbin  is  a  hollow  tube  of  paper  or 
wood ;  the  object  of  the  wooden  rod  is  tosecure  in  all  cases  the  necessary  length  of  cham- 
ber  in  the  gun  required  for  the  most  effective  explosión.  The  gun-cotton  circular  web 
is  enclosed  in  cióse  tubes  of  india-rubber  cloth  to  form  a  match  line,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  convenient,  and  travels  with  speed  and  certainty.  In  large  quantities,  for  the  explo- 
sión of  mines,  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  rope,  and  in  this  form  it  is  conveniently  coiled  in 
casks  and  stowed  in  boxes.  As  regards  conveyance  and  storage  of  gun-cotton :  it  resulta 
from  the  foregoing  faets,  that  1  Ib.  of  gun-cotton  produces  an  effect  exceeding  3  Ib.  of 
gunpowder  in  artillery.  This  is  a  material  advantage,  whether  it  be  carried  by  men,  by 
horses,  or  in  waggons.  It  may  be  placed  in  store,  and  preserved  with  great  safety.  The 
danger  from  explosión  does  not  arise  until  it  is  confined.  It  may  become  damp  and  even 
perfectly  wet  without  injury,  and  may  be  dried  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air.  This  is  of 
great  valué  in  ships  of  war,  and  in  case  of  danger  from  fire,  the  magazine  may  be  sub- 
merged  without  injury.  As  regards  its  practical  use  in  artillery,  it  is  easy  to  gather  from 
the  foregoing  general  faetshow  gun-cotton  kceps  the  gun  clean  and  requires  less  windage, 
and  therefore  performs  much  better  in  continuous  firing.  In  gunpowder  there  is  G8  per 
cent  of  refuse,  or  the  matter  of  fouling.  In  gun-cotton  there  is  no  residuum,  and  there- 
fore no  fouling.  Experimenta  made  by  the  Austrian  Committee  proved  that  100  rounda 
could  be  fired  with  gun-cotton,  against  30  rounds  of  gunpowder.  From  the  low  tempera- 
ture  produced  by  gun-cotton  the  gun  does  not  heat.  Experimenta  showed  that  100 
rounds  were  fired  with  a  C-pounder  in  34  minutes,  and  the  gun  was  raised  by  gun-cotton 
to  only  122°  Fahrenheit,  whilst  100  rounds.with  gnnpowder  took  100  minutes,  and  raised 
the  temperature  to  such  a  degree  that  water  was  instantly  evaporated.  The  firing  with 
the  gunpowder  was  therefore  discontinued ;  but  the  rapid  firing  with  the  gun-cotton 
was  continued  up  to  180  rounds  without  any  inconvenience.  The  absence  of  fouling  allows 
all  the  mechanism  of  a  gun  to  have  much  more  exaetness  than  where  allowaoce  is  made 
for  fouling.  The  absence  of  smoke  promotes  rapid  firing  and  exact  aim.  There  are  no 
poisonous  gases,  and  the  men  suffer  less  inconvenience  from  firing  in  caaemates,  under 
hatches,  or  in  closed  chambers.  The  fact  of  smaller  recoil  from  a  gun  charged  with  gun- 
cotton  is  established  by  direct  experiment :  its  valué  is  $  of  the  recoil  from  gunpowder. 
projectile  effect  being  equal.  To  understand  this  may  not  be  easy.  The  waste  of  the 
solids  of  gunpowder  accounts  for  one  part  of  the  saving,  as  in  100  Ib.  of  gunpowder  08 
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Ib.  have  to  be  projected  in  addition  to  the  shot,  and  at  a  much  higher  speed.  The  re- 
mainder,  General  von  Lenk  attribntes  to  the  different  law  of  combustión.  Bnt  the  fact 
is  established.  The  comparative  advantages  of  gun-cotton  and  gunpowder  for  producing 
high  velocities,  are  shown  in  the  following  experiment  with  a  Arupp's  cast-steel  gun,  6- 
under.  With  ordinary  charge  30  oz.  of  powder  produced  1338  ft  per  second. 
ith  charge  of  13|  oz.,  gun-cotton  produced  1563  ft.  The  comparative  advantages  in 
shortness  of  gun  are  shown  inthe  following  experiments,  12-pounder: — 

Yelocity: 

Calibres.  Charge.  feet  per  second. 

Cotton,  length  10    15  9  oz   142G 

Powder,   „     13*    49   (normal  powder  charge)...  1400 

Cotton,    „       9    17    1402 

As  to  advantage  in  weight  of  gun,  the  fact  of  the  recoil  being  less  in  the  ratio  of  2:3 
enables  a  less  weight  of  gun  to  be  employed,  as  well  as  a  shorter  gun,  without  the  disad- 
vantage  to  practico  arising  from  lightness  of  gun.  As  regards  durance  of  gun,  bronze 
and  cast-iron  guns  have  been  fired  1000  rounds  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  endu- 
rance  of  the  gun.   As  regards  its  practical  appliration  to  destructive  explosions  of  shells, 
it  appears  that  from  a  difference  in  the  law  oí  expansión,  arising  probahly  from  the  pres- 
sure  of  water  in  intensely-heated  steam,  there  is  an  extraordinary  difference  of  result, 
namely,  that  the  same  shell  is  exploded  by  the  same  volume  of  gas  into  more  than  double 
the  number  of  pieces.    This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  veiocity  of 
explosión  when  the  gun-cotton  is  confíned  very  closely  in  very  small  spaces.  It 
is  also  a  peculiarity  that  the  stronger  the  shell,  the  smaller  the  fragmenta  into 
which  it  is  broken.    As  regards  mining  uses,  the  fact  that  the  action  of  gun-cotton 
is  violent  and  rapid  in  exact  proportion  to  the  resistance  it  encounters,  tells  us  the 
secret  of  its  far  higher  efficacy  in  mining  than  gunpowder.   The  stronger  the  rock,  the 
less  gun-cotton,  comparatively  with  gunpowder,  is  necessary  for  the  effect ;  so  much  so 
that  while  gun-cotton  is  stronger  than  powder  as  3  to  1  in  artillery,  it  is  stronger  in  the 
proportion  of  6*274  to  1  in  a  strong  and  solid  rock,  weight  for  weight.   It  is  the  hollow- 
rope  form  which  is  used  for  blasting.  Its  power  of  splitting  up  the  material  is  regulated 
exactly  as  v  ished.  As  regards  military  and  submarine  explosión,  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  a  bag  of  gunpowder  nailed  ou  the  gates  of  a  city  will  blow  them  open.   In  this 
case  gun-cotton  would  fail.    A  bag  of  gun-cotton  exploded  in  the  same  way  is  power- 
less.   If  one  ounce  of  gunpowder  is  exploded  in  scales,  the  balance  is  thrown  down  ; 
with  an  equal  forcé  of  gun-cotton  nothmg  happens.   To  blow  up  the  gatea  of  a  city  a 
very  few  pounds  of  gun-cotton,  carried  in  the  hand  of  a  single  man,  will  be  sufficient, — 
only  he  must  know  its  nature.   In  a  bag  it  is  barmless ;  exploded  in  a  box  it  will  shatter 
the  gates  to  atoms.    Against  the  palisades  of  a  fortification  :  a  small  square  box  con- 
taiuing  25  Ib.,  merely  flung  down  cióse  to  it,  will  open  a  passage  for  troops ;  in  actual 
experience  on  palisades  a  foot  diamoter  and  8  feet  high,  piled  in  the  ground,  backed  by 
a  second  row  of  8  inches  diameter,  a  box  of  25  Ib.  cut  a  clean  opening  9  feet  wide.  To 
this  three  times  the  weight  of  gunpowder  produced  no  effect  whatever,  except  to  blacken 
the  piles.  Against  bridges :  a  strong  bridge  of  oak,  24  feet  span,  was  shattered  to  atoms 
by  a  small  box  of  25  Ib.  laid  on  its  centre ;  the  bridge  was  not  broken,  it  was  shivered. 
As  to  its  effeets  under  water :  in  the  case  of  two  tiers  of  piles,  in  water  13  feet  deep,  10 
inches  apart,  with  stones  betweeu  them,  a  barrel  of  100  Ib.  gun-cotton,  placed  3  feet 
from  the  face  and  8  feet  under  water,  made  a  clean  sweep  through  a  radius  of  15  feet, 
and  raised  the  water  200  feet.    In  Venice,  a  barrel  of  400  Ib.  placed  near  a  sloop  in  10 
feet  water,  at  18  feet  distance,  threw  it  in  atoros  to  a  height  of  400  feet.  All  experiments 
made  by  the  Austrian  Artillery  Coramittee  were  conducted  on  a  grand  scale,— 36  bat- 
teries,  six  and  twelve  pounders  (gun-cotton)  having  been  constructed,  and  practised  with 
that  material.   The  reports  of  the  Austrian  Commissioners  are  all  based  on  triáis  with 
ordnance,  from  six  pounders  to  forty-eight  pounders,  smooth  bore  and  rifled  caunon.  The 
triáis  with  small  fire-arms  have  been  comparatively  few,  and  are  not  reported  on.  The 
triáis  for  blasting  and  mining  purposes  were  also  raade  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Imperial 
Engineers'  Committee,  and  several  reports  have  been  printed  on  the  subject. 
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ON  THE  COLOURING  PRINCIPLE  OF  VOLATILE  OILS  AND  A 

NEW  BODY,  AZULENE. 

BY  SEPTIMÜ8  TIESSE,  F.C.S. 

It  Í8  generally  known  that  easential  oila  or  ottoes  of  planta  have  peculiar  and 
characteristic  colours,  they  are  either  yellow,  blue,  green,  brown,  or  white,  i.  c. 
colourless. 

Having  made  some  progresa  towards  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  matters 
which  impart  these  several  coloura,  I  now  record  the  facts  ascertained. 

The  principal  interest  reata  with  the  blue  subatance  which  gives  colour  to  the 
otto  of  chamomile,  becauae  thia  same  body  Í8  prese  nt  in  other  volatile  oils  and 
imparte  to  them  a  green  colour,  being  at  the  time  under  disguise  by  a  yellow 
resin,  which  is  alao  present  in  volatile  oils  of  a  green  tint. 

When  blue  otto  of  chamomile  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  the  white 
hydrocarbon  anthemidine  is  easily  separated  from  the  blue  colouring,  becauae 
the  latter  requirea  a  much  higher  temperature  to  vaporize  it  than  the  former. 

By  the  fractional  distillation  of  otto  of  wormwood,  Absinthii,  I  obtain  firat  a 
nearly  colourleas  hydrocarbon,  then  at  the  third  fractioning  an  oil  having  a 
brilliant  green  colour,  which  at  the  fifth  fractioning  divides  into  a  blue  oil  and 
a  residuary  yellow  resin. 

When  otto  of  Patchouly,  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  Indian  herb 
Pogostemon  Patchouly,  is  subjected  to  fractional  distillation,  I  obtain  in  like 
manner,  firet  a  colourle88  hydrocarbon,  then,  but  not  till  the  eleventh  fractioning, 
a  beautiful  blue  oil  and  a  brown-yellow  residue ;  the  great  number  of  fraction- 
in^a  required  to  aeparate  the  blue  oil  in  thia  caae  Í8  caused  by  thecloser  boiling- 
points  between  the  patchouly  hydrocarbon,  the  blue  oil,  and  the  resin,  all  of 
which  are  exceedingly  high.  The  otto  of  bergamot  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit, 
Citrus  bergamia,  as  also  otto  of  Ceylon  Lemon-grass,  Andropogon  Sckcenanthus, 
yield  by  the  same  treatment  small  portions  of  this  blue  colouring.  By  repeated 
rectification  of  the  blue  fluid,  from  whatever  source  derived,  I  at  length  render 
it  free  from  extraneous  matter  and  in  a  8tate  of  purity,  it  then  has  a  fixed  boiling- 
point  of  576°  Fahr.,  ita  8p.  gr.  0-910 ;  when  boiled,  it  producea  a  dense  vapour  of 
a  blue  colour,  having  special  optical*  characters.  I  have  named  this  subatance 
Azulene,  from  azure— blue.  The  analyais  of  Azulene  shows  its  formula  to  be  :— 

C  16   82  05   81-21 

H  13   1112   10-95 

0   6-83   7-84 


100-00  100-00 

Or,  C15H12  +  HO. 

The  yellow  colouring-matter  which  imparte  ite  tint  to  the  several  ottoes,  ap- 
pears  to  be  an  oxidized  portion  of  the  otto  so  stained.    In  nearly  all  instances, 


*  Sir  David  Brewester  has  optically  examinod  two  blue  ottoes  which  owe  their  colour  to  the 
presence  of  azulene,  namely  Matricaria  Chamomilla  and  Achillea  Millefolium.  "  Without 
entering,"  says  Sir  David,  «•  into  details  respecting  the  general  action  of  these  oils  upon  the  difle- 
rent-coloured  portions  of  the  spectrum,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  slight  notice  of  their  specitic 
action  in  which  they  differ  from  all  the  various  hodies  which  I  have  yet  examined. 

"  Between  the  two  lines  A  and  B,  of  Fraunhofer'n  map  of  the  spectrum,  there  are  two  groups 
of  lines  shown  in  that  map.  The  two  oils  ahsorh  the  hght  in  these  portions  more  powerfully 
than  in  the  portions  adjacent  to  them.  No  other  fluid  or  solid  ou  which  I  have  made  expen- 
ments  acts  in  a  a  similar  manner ;  but  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  earth's  atmosphere  exercises 
a  similar  action  when  the  sunlight  passes  through  its  greatest  thickness  at  suni^e  and 
sunsot." 
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ottocs  which  are  colourless  when  first  obtained  from  their  source  become  yellow 
by  age,  i.  e.  oxidation.  This  however,  is  not  universal,  as  the  otto  of  nutmej; 
remains  colourless  for  a  lengthened  period,  even  when  air  is  drawn  through  it  by 
an  aspirator. 

The  oxidized  portion  of  the  yellow-coloured  oils,  when  separated  from  the  puro 
otto  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  are  true  resins;  the  majority  of  ottoea  oxidize  during 
the  act  of  distillation,  henee  from  this  cause  they  vary  in  colour  from  pale-yeliow 
to  red-brown.  When  new,  that  is,  freshly  distilled,  several  essential  oils  are  of  a 
pale-green,  but  indicating  the  presence  of  azulen»;  but  as  oxidation  proceeds, 
the  yellow  resin  generated  conceals  the  azulene.    Wo  have — 

A.  Ottoes  which  are  colourless,  containing  neither  azulene  ñor  resin. 

B.  Ottoes  which  are  yellow,  containing  resin  only. 

C.  Ottoes  which  are  blue,  containing  azulene  only. 

D.  Ottoes  which  are  brown-green  and  yellow- green,  containing  azulene  and 
resin  together,  in  proportions  varying  as  optically  indicated. 

It  is  remarkable  how  linio  azulene  gives  colour  to  an  oil  that  contains  no 
yellow  resin  :  the  otto  of  charaomile  is  familiarized  to  us  by  its  blue  colour,  but 
it  does  not  contain  one  per  cent,  of  azulene ;  Patchouly  otto,  which  yields  six 
per  cent.,  and  wormwood  otto  which  gives  three  per  cent,  of  azulene,  do  not 
appear  at  all  blue,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  exceasive  quantity  of  yellow 
resin. 

At  the  third  fractioning  of  wormwood,  the  yellow  resin  and  the  azulene  are 
in  due  proportions  to  form  a  green  solution,  and  such  is  probably  the  case  with 
other  ottoes  known  for  their  green  colour,  such  as  Caguput,  but  which  I  have 
not  yet  examined. 

Of  the  chemistry  of  azulene,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  connection  with  odorous 
bodies,  I  hopc  soon  to  elimínate  somo  fresh  faets  and  to  place  them  before  the 
reader. 


ON  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  THALLIUM  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE  FROM  THE 

FLUE-DÜST  OF  PYRITE  BURNERS. 

BT  MR.  W.  CROOKES. 

All  the  processes  for  the  extraction  of  thallium  hitherto  publisbed  by  myself  and 
others  have  been  applicable  to  but  small  quantities  of  the  material  from  which  the 
metal  is  obtained.  They  have,  in  most  cases,  directed  the  employment  of  distilled 
water  and  porcelain  basins,  and  have  involved  the  passing  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  filtrates, — a  method  of  proceeding  altogether  out  of  the  questiou  when  large 
quantities  of  material  are  to  be  dealt  with.  Having  for  many  months  past  been  oceupied. 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams,  the  manufacturing  chemiste,  of 
Wandsworth,  on  the  extraction  of  the  metal  from  an  amount  of  material  far  greater 
than  has  cver  been  treated  before,  I  have  received  from  various  quarters  some  hundreds 
of  speciincns  of  deposit,  flue-dust,  and  minerals,  every  one  of  which  was  tirst  of  all  care- 
fully  tested  for  thallium  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  The  practical  employment  of 
spectrum  analysis  is,  I  regret  to  say,  of  but  very  limited  use,  and  has  caused  me  many 
disappointments  before  I  íinally  determined  to  abandon  it,  except  by  way  of  confirma- 
tion  in  Rubeequent  experiments.  The  spectrum  by  itself  gives  no  indication  of  quan- 
tity. Tho  green  line  produced  by  the  residue  containing  but  one  part  of  thallium  in  • 
thousand  is  as  vivid  and  distinct  as  the  line  given  by  tbe  puré  metal,  and  therefore 
before  I  could  decide  whether  a  deposit  contained  sufficient  thallium  to  repay  for  its 
extraction,  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  estiraation  in  the  moist  way  by  exnausting  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  dust  with  water,  and  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution. 
Associated  with  thallium  in  these  deposits  is,  unfortunately,  a  variety  oí  other  metáis, 
which  render  the  separutlon  of  the  thallium  in  a  puré  state  a  rather  difficult  inatter. 
Amon^st  these  metáis  I  have  found  mercury,  copper,  arsenic,  antimony,  iron,  zinc, 
cadmium,  lime,  and  selenium.   The  flue-dust  upon  which  we  have  at  present  been  op§- 
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raiing  amounts  to  about  fíve  toas,  tho  whole  of  which  has  been  treated  by  the  method 
I  ain  about  to  describe.  The  process  I  now  adopt  is  as  followi : — The  thalliferous  dust 
is  first  treated  in  wooden  tubs  with  aa  equal  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  is  well  stirred  ; 
daring  this  operation  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitroos  acid  is  evolved ;  after  which  the 
mixture  is  allowed  to  rest  for  four-and-twenty  hours  for  the  undissolved  residue  to  de- 
posit.  The  liquid  is  theii  siphoned  off,  the  residue  is  washed,  and  afterwards  treated 
with  a  fresh  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  collected  liquors,  which  have  been 
siphoned  off  from  the  deposita  are  allowed  to  cooi,  and  are  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  a  considerable  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  precipítate,  consisting  »f  very 
impure  chloride  of  thallium,  is  allowed  to  subside.  The  chloride  obtained  in  this  way 
is  then  well  washed  on  a  calicó  filter,  and  afterwards  squeezed  dry.  I  muy  mention 
that  from  three  tnus  of  the  dust  I  obtained  G8  lbs.  of  this  rough  chloride.  The  next 
step  in  the  process  with  this  largo  quantity  is  necessarily  a  tedious  one.  It  consista  in 
treating  the  crude  chloride  in  a  platinum  dish  with  an  equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  heating  the  mixture  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 
To  make  sure  of  this,  the  heat  must  be  continued  until  the  greater  part  of  the  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  volatilized.  After  this  the  mass  of  sulphate  of  thallium  is  dissolved 
in  about  twenty  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  the  solution  fíltered.  On  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  solution,  nearly  puro  chloride  of  thallium  is  thrown  down  ; 
this  is  collected  on  a  filter,  well  washed,  and  then  squeezed  dry.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
cess so  far  has  been  to  obtain  a  tolerably  puré  chloride  ;  but  as  thallium  is  miwt  easily 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  from  the  sulphate,  it  is  now  necessary  again  to  convert  the 
chloride  into  sulphate.  For  this  purpnse  I  add  the  dry  chloride  gradually  to  hot 
sulphuric  acid,  using  four  parta  by  weight  of  strong  acid  to  six  parts  of  the  chloride.  The 
mixture  so  obtained  is  heated  strongly  until  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  cxpelled,  and  the 
residue  assumes  the  form  of  a  dense  liquid.  This  being  set  aside,  gradually  solidifies  to 
a  white  crystalline  mass.  When  this  is  dissolved  in  water  an  immense  amount  of  heat 
is  evolved,  and  great  cure  must  be  taken  to  avoid  breakage  of  the  vessels.  The  best 
way  of  dissolving  it  is  to  add  it  slowly  to  ten  times  its  weight  of  hot  water.  A  solution 
is  tli  us  obtained,  which  must  be  fíltered,  and  on  being  concentrated  and  set  asi  Je  to  cool, 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  thallium  will  be  obtained,  which  may  be  reudered  quite  puré 
by  re-crystallization.  The  final  step  in  the  process  is  the  reductíon  of  the  metal  from  this 
sulphate.  Many  ways  can  be  adopted  for  the  reduction  when  only  a  few  ounces  are  under 
experiment ;  but  when  the  quautity  of  crystallizcd  salt  is  from  a  quarter  to  balf  a  hun- 
dredweight,  a  process  must  be  devised  which  will  admit  of  considerable  quantities  being 
reduced  without  too  much  expenditure  of  time  or  trouble.  Expcriments  in  the  dry  way 
were  not  very  successful.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  partially  reducing  the  metal 
by  igniting  the  sulphate  with  black  flux,  or  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  a  clay  cru- 
cible ;  but  I  could  not  remove  all  the  sulphur  in  this  way.  When  sulphate  of  thallium 
is  projected  mío  a  crucible  contaiuing  fused  cyanide  of  potassium,  there  is  an  ¡inme- 
diato reduction  to  the  state  of  protosulphide,  which  forms  a  brittle,  metallic-looking 
mass,  of  the  lustre  of  plumbago,  and  f using  more  readily  than  tho  metal.  A  few  cells 
of  Groves's  batteries  offer  a  most  ready  means  of  reducing  the  sulphate,  and  in  quan- 
tities less  than  half  a  poutid  nothing  can  be  simple r  than  this  process.  The  fusión  of 
the  metal  is  readily  effected.  Au  iron  crucible  is  placed  over  a  gas-burner,  and  a  tube 
is  arranged  so  that  a  constant  streain  of  coal-gas  may  flow  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
crucible.  Lumps  of  the  compressed  sponge  are  then  iutroduced,  one  after  the  other  as 
they  melt,  until  the  crucible  is  full  of  metal.  It  is  then  stirred  up  with  an  iron  rod,  and 
the  thallium  may  either  be  poured  into  water  and  obtained  in  a  granulated  form,  or 
cast  into  an  ingo't.  Thirty  or  forty  fusiona  have  been  performed  in  the  same  crucible 
without  the  ¡ron  being  acted  upon  in  the  least  by  the  melted  thallium.  It  con  trac  h 
strongly  on  cooling.  The  coatiug  of  tarnish  which  it  acquires  while  hot  is  instantly 
removed  by  water,  which  renders  the  surface  perfectly  bright  The  liquid  metal  in  the 
crucible,  when  protected  by  the  stream  of  coal-gas,  can  scarcely  be  distinguishrd  from 
mercury.  Thallium  is  not  absolutely  idéntica)  in  colour  with  any  other  metal,  but 
approaches  nearest  to  cadmium  and  tin.  It  has  perfect  metallic  lustre.  Its  specific 
gravity  ¡s  119.  It  is  very  malleable,  but  not  very  ductile.  It  can  only  be  drawn  ¡uto 
wire  with  great  difficulty,  but  by  the  operation  technically  known  as  squirting,  thal- 
lium wire  may  be  formed  most  readily.  Thallium  is  very  soft,  being  only  exceeded  in 
this  property  by  the  alkali  metáis.   A  point  of  lead  will  scratch  thallium  with  the 
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greatest  readiness.  Thollium  possesses  the  property,  in  common  with  most  soft  metáis, 
of  welding  by  pressure  in  the  cold.  Bnbbed  on  paper,  it  «ves  a  dark  streak,  having  a 
yellow  reflection,  which  in  a  short  time  nearly  fades  out,  but  may  be  restored  with  an 
alkaline  snlphide.  Thallium  is  strongly  diamagnetic,  being  in  this  respect  nearly,  if 
not  quite  equal  to  bismuth.  It  melts  at  550°  Fahrenheit,  and  distils  at  a  red  heat,  evolving 
brown  vapours  into  the  air  at  a  little  above  its  melting-point.  When  a  minute  frag- 
ynent  of  thallium,  or  of  any  of  its  salts,  is  introduced  into  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
it  colours  it  of  a  most  intense  green,  which,  when  examined  by  tneans  of  a  spectrum 
apparatus,  appears  to  be  absolutely  monochromatic,  communicating  one  single  green 
line  to  the  spectrom.  This  property  of  the  metal  is  now  too  well  known  to  require 
further  remarks.  From  it  the  ñame  thallium  was  chosen,  from  thallos,  a  green  bud.  A 
magnifícent  green  flre  for  pyrotechnic  purposes  can  be  made  with  chlorate  of  thallium 
8  parta,  calomel  2  parts,  resin  1  part.  The  chlorate  of  thallium  is  a  beautifnl  crystal- 
line,  difEcultly  soluble  salt,  which  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  the  metal  in  chloric 
acid,  or  b y  niixing  together  saturated  aqueous  solutions  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  nitrato 
of  thallium.  It  is  anhydrous.  At  the  present  price  of  thallium  its  employment  for 
pyrotechnic  purposes  would  be  out  of  the  question ;  bnt  a  very  little  reduction  in  price 
would  enable  its  magnifícent  green  flame  to  be  employed  for  ship-signals,  for  which 
purpose  the  extraordinary  intensity  and  monochromatic  character  of  the  light  would 
enable  it  to  penétrate  a  hazy  atmosphere  without  the  chauge  of  colour  suffered  by  tbe 
ordinary  green  lights  in  which  baryta  is  used.  The  atomic  weight  of  thallium  is  203. 
This  result,  however,  is  not  deduced  from  sufficiently  accurate  analysis  to  render  it  entirely 
trastworthy,  and  I  am  now  engagcd  in  determining  the  equivalent  in  a  more  acárrate 
manner.  The  physiological  action  of  thallium  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  Some 
French  chemists  have  said  that  it  produces  lowness  of  spirits,  and  causes  loss  of  hair. 
I  cannot  say  that  it  has  produced  either  of  these  effects  upon  me,  although  I  have 
been  much  exposed  to  the  action  of  its  fumes  during  the  last  few  months,  and  have 
occasionally  swallowed  a  few  grains  of  its  salts.  The  only  effect  which  I  have  noticed, 
besides  the  staining  of  the  hair  and  nails,  is  a  corrosive  action  which  the  sulphate  has 
on  the  skin,  burning  the  hands,  and  rendering  the  epidermis  yellow  and  horny.  In  this 
respect  it  acts  like  mercury  salts.  Several  thallium  salts  are  sensitive  to  light:  the 
protochloride  and  double  phosphate  of  thallium  and  ammonia  are  especially  so.— (Read 
le/ore  the  Britisli  Association.') 


"NOTE  ON  FORMOSA  CAMPHOR." 

BY  ROBEBT  SWINHOE,  F.O.8.,  ETC.,  II.M.  CONSUL  AT  TAJWAN. 

The  manufacture  of  this  article  has  for  some  years  been  monopolized  by  the  Taotai 
(or  head  Mandarín)  of  the  island,  and  its  sale  farmed  out  to  wealthy  nativos.  In  fonner 
years,  a  good  deal  of  the  drug  was  clandestinely  prodnced,  and  smnggled  across  to  China, 
where  it  was  largely  bought  up  by  foreign  speculators,  and  carried  to  Hongkong  for 
sbipment  to  Calcutta,  at  which  place  it  finds  the  readiest  market,  beirg  used  by  the 
natives  of  Hindostán  for  lubrícating  the  body  and  other  domestic  purposes.  But  now 
its  monopoly  is  so  closely  watched  that  almost  the  entire  trade  in  it  falls  to  the  lncky 
individual  whose  Chinese  agents  can  secure  the  monopoly.  This  bad  system  has  occa- 
sioned  the  price  of  the  article  in  Hongkong  to  increase  considerably  in  valué,  and  to 
inake  the  proñts  accruing  to  the  fortúnate  monopolist  almost  fabulous.  The  cost  of  the 
drug,  I  learn,  amounts  to  only  G  dollars  at  its  place  of  manufacture.  The  monopolist 
buys  it  from  the  Mandarín  at  16  dollars  the  pecul,  and  sells  it  in  Hongkong  at  28  dol- 
íais. The  gigantic  laurel  (Laurus  Camphora)  that  yields  the  camphor,  covers  the  whole 
line  of  high  mountains  extending  north  and  south  throughout  Formosa.  But  as  the 
greater  part  of  this  range  is  in  the  hands  of  the  aborígines,  the  Chinese  are  able  to  gala 
access  only  to  those  parts  of  the  mountains  contiguous  to  their  own  territories  that  are 
posscssed  by  the  more  docile  tríbes.  The  trees,  as  they  are  required,  are  selected  for  the 
abundance  of  their  sap,  as  many  are  too  dry  to  repay  the  labour  and  trouble  of  the  un- 
dertaking.  A  present  is  then  made  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to  gain  permission  to  cut 
down  the  selected  trees.  The  best  part  of  the  tree  is  secured  for  timber,  and  the  refuse 
cut  up  into  chips.  The  chips  are  boiled  in  iron  pots,  one  inverted  on  another,  and  the 
sublimated  vapour  is  the  desired  result.  The  camphor  is  then  conveyed  down  in  carts  of 
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rude  construction,  and  siowed  in  largo  vats,  with  escape-holes  at  the  bottom,  whence 
exudes  an  oil,  known  as  caviphor-oil^  and  used  by  Chínese  practitioners  for  its  medicinal 
propertics  in  rheumatic  diseases.  Samples  of  this  oil  have  been  sent  home,  and  it  may 
eventnally  become  a  desiderátum  in  Europe.  From  the  vats  the  camphor  is  stowed  in 
bags  to  contain  about  a  pecul  each,  and  is  thus  exported.  The  Chinese  Government  has 
empowered  the  Formosan  authorities  to  claim  on  its  account  all  the  timber  produced  by 
the  island  for  ship-building  purposes;  and  it  is  on  this  plea  the  Taotai  appropriates  the 
prescriptive  right  of  dealing  in  camphor.  About  6000  peculs  of  the  drug  are  annually 
produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tamsuy. — Extracted  from  Paper  read  beforc  the 
British  Association  at  Newcastle. 


MISCELLANEA. 
The  late  Poisonings  by  Prussic  Acid  and  Tincture  of  Aconite. — The 

following  are  the  principal  facts  of  this  terrible  case.  On  Saturday  evening,  November  7, 
Charles  Gould,  a  cabman,  when  on  his  stand  at  Camberwell  Green,  was  hailed  by  a 
wonian  and  two  little  girls,  and  he  was  told  to  drive  them  to  the  Great  Eastera  Railway 
Station.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  man,  who  said  he  knew 
the  lady  and  wishcd  to  go  with  her.  He  accordingly  got  into  the  cab.  When  they 
arrived  at  Nortonfolgate,  he  was  directed  to  pulí  up  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Fane, 
chemist,  when  the  wouian  got  out  and  asked  for  a  draught  for  a  gentleman  who  liad 
taken  too  much  drink.  She  was  supplied  with  a  mixture  composéd  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  sal  volatile,  and  compound  tincture  of  cardamoins,  with  cinnamon  water.  She 
also  purchased  a  medicine  glass  in  a  case.  The  cabman  then  drove  them  to  the  rail- 
way station. 

On  the  same  evening,  about  twenty  minutes  past  eight,  James  Parker,  a  cabman  who 
was  on  the  stand  at  the  Great  Eastern  Station,  was  called  by  a  man  who  had  with  him  a 
woman  and  two  little  girls,  and  requested  to  drive  them  to  the  Royal  Oak,  Westbourne 
Grove,  by  wayof  the  City.  When  be  had  driven  as  far  as  the  Green  Dragón,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  he  was  directed  by  the  man  to  procure  a  pint  of  half-and-half.  This  he  did,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  man  put  the  pint-pot  out  of  the  cab-window,  and  the  driver  took 
it  back  to  the  public-house.  They  then  continued  their  journey  as  far  as  Furnival's  Inn, 
when  the  man  pulled  him  up,  and  getting  out,  shut  the  door  before  the  cab  stopped. 
The  man  then  paid  the  fare,  told  the  driver  to  take  the  others  to  the  Royal  Oak,  and  then 
walked  away.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Royal  Oak,  the  cabman  found  the  youngest  child 
lying  on  the  front  seat,  and  the  mother,  with  the  eldest,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cab.  The 
bodies  were  then  taken  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  where  they  were  examined  by  Mr. 
Coombes,  one  of  the  house  surgeons,  who,  from  a  post-mortem  examination  he  had  made, 
had  no  doubt  they  had  died  from  prussic  acid. 

In  conseciuence  of  the  published  description  of  the  man  who  accompanied  the  woman 
and  two  children  as  given  by  the  cabmen,  the  suspicions  of  a  letter-carrier,  Prescott,  were 
aroused  as  to  a  person  named  Hunt,  residing  at  Camberwell,  and  he  commanicated  with 
the  pólice,  who,  on  Monday  night,  November  9th,  arrested  Hunt  at  his  own  house.  From 
the  evidence  of  Inspector  Meloy,  it  would  appear  that  immediately  before  the  arrival  of 
the  pólice,  Hunt  had  swallowed  poison,  for  he  began  to  vomit  violently,  and  the  retching 
continued  for  about  an  hour  aftcr  he  reached  the  police-station,  when  he  died.  Before  his 
dcatb,  he  acknowledged  that  hé  might  have  taken  tincture  of  aconite ;  he  requested  to 
have  writing  materials,  and  began  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  his  employers,  Messrs.  Butler 
and  MOulloch,*  owed  him  £120,  which  he  wished  to  be  given  to  his  children  if  living. 
Dr.  Puckle  stated  that  he  administered  emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc ;  he  also  uscd  the 
stomach-pump.  A  bottle  found  in  Hunt's  room,  which  contained  a  few  drops  of  liquid, 
Dr.  Puckle  examined,  and  found  it  to  give  the  characteristic  effects  of  aconite.  He  had 
made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  and,  on  analysing  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach  and  applying  the  physiological  test,  the  presence  of  aconitine  was  conjectured. 
The  chemical  tests  applied  were  bichromate  of  potash,  and  sulphuric  acid,  which  gave 
the  characteristic  reactions  of  aconitine.  It  was  proved,  by  the  shopman  of  Messrs. 
Butler  and  M'Culloch,  that  Hunt  had,  on  the  Monday,  obtained  both  tincture  of  aconite 

*  Messrs.  Butler  and  M'Culloch  have  given  an  unqualificd  denial  to  the  trulh  oí'  this 
statement  of  Hunt. 
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and  essential  oil  of  almouds,  professedly  for  a  customer.  The  anieles  were  placed  on 
the  counter  to  be  called  for,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  taken  away  by  Hunt.  The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  felo  de  se,  by  a  majority  of  twelve  to  three.  The  body  was 
accordingly  buried  at  night,  without  any  burial  service. 

The  inquest  on  the  bodies  of  the  woman  and  two  children,  held  at  the  hospital  before 
Dr.  Lankester,  was  adjonrned  to  Monday,  November  16th,  when  the  joiot  reports  of  Dr». 
Randall  and  Matthiessen  were  rcad.  The  matters  subjected  to  analysis  were  contained 
in  four  jare,  and  consisted  of  the  contents  of  all  three  stomachs,  and  certain  other  por- 
tions  of  the  bodies,  in  all  of  which  prussic  acid  was  detectad ;  from  the  small  quan- 
tity  of  potash  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  on  incineration,  it  appeared  clear 
that  cyanide  of  potassium  had  not  been  used.  With  reference  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  prussic  acid  was  given  with  the  porter,  two  drachms  of  prussic  acid  of  the 
pharmacopceia  strength  were  added  to  a  pint  of  porter,  and  it  was  found  that  its  presence 
could  not  be  detected  either  by  the  taste  or  smell.  The  jury  returned  the  following  ver- 
dict— "That  Mary  Ann  Hunt  was  found  dead  in  a  cab  on  Saturday  night,  from  the 
effeets  of  prussic  acid,  and  that  the  prussic  acid  was  administered  to  her  maliciously  and 
with  intent  to  take  away  her  life,  by  Samuel  William  Hunt."  The  same  verdirt  was 
returned  in  the  case  of  the  two  children. 

Accidental  Poisoning  by  Essential  Oil  of  Almonds. — An  inquest  has  been 
held  by  Mr.  William  Cárter,  the  coroner  for  East  Surrey,  at  Lambeth  Workhouse,  on 
the  body  of  Sarah  Taylor,  aged  60,  a  cook  in  the  service  of  a  Mrs.  Carlin,  of  Grovc 
Place.  Brixton.  From  the  evidence  given  by  the  coachman  (Joseph  Hiñes),  it  appeared 
that  while  removing  some  bottles  out  of  the  cupboard  of  the  oíd  house  to  the  new  one, 
the  cook  brought  one  bottle  to  him,  and  said,  44  What  is  this  in  this  bottle  ?  "  He  looked 
at  the  bottle,  upon  which  was  pasted  a  large  writtcn  label,  44  Essential  Oil  of  Bitter 
Almonds — Poison."  He  left  her,  and  went  upstairs  to  assist  a  woman  taking  down 
some  curtains,  and  upon  his  returning  downstairs  he  found  the  cook  leaning  over  the 
sink  and  vomiting.  He  called  for  assistance,  and  supported  her  in  his  arms,  and  then 
laid  her  on  the  floor.  He  at  once  sent  for  medical  advice.  Three  medical  men  arrived 
at  the  same  time,  and  after  attending  three  or  four  hours,  during  which  time  she  was 
insensible,  they  had  her  removed  to  the  infirmary  of  the  Lambeth  Workhouse,  where 
she  was  attended  by  Mr.  Bullen,  the  medical  officer,  who  did  all  that  was  possible  for 
her,  but  she  died  in  fifteen  hours  after  her  reception  into  the  workhouse. 

Miss  Carlin  stated  that  on  the  day  in  question,  in  clearing  the  bottles  out  of  a  cup- 
board,  there  was  found  another  cupboard  behind,  in  which  was  a  pint  bottle  containing 
the  essential  oil  of  almonds,*  used  for  flavouring  pastry ;  and  judging  from  the  quantity 
deficient  in  the  bottle,  she  thought  the  deceased  must  have  drank  about  half  a  cupful 
of  the  essence.  Her  opinión  was  that  the  deceased  had  no  intention  of  cornmitting 
suicide,  but  that  havmg  tasted  it,  and  finding  it  pleasant,  had  swallowed  enoogh  to 
destroy  life. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental  death,  from  taking  essential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  without  any  intention  of  destroying  life." 

Death  from  Phosphorus.— On  Wednesday,  November  18th,  an  inquest  was  held 
by  Dr.  Lancaster,  at  the  Bank  of  Eugland  Tavern,  Cambridge  Place,  Paddiugton,  rela- 
tivo to  the  death  of  John  Rogerson,  aged  15.  The  deceased,  it  appeared,  was  errand-bey 
to  a  fishmonger,  and  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last  as  he  and  another  boy  named  Bernard 
were  passing  through  Porchester  Square,  opposite  Mr.  Ashford's,  the  chemist's,  they  saw 
some  yellow  stuff  lying  in  the  gutter :  it  looked  like  sugar-candy.  The  boy  Bernard 
picked  it  up,  and  found  it  smelt  like  lucifers.  The  deceased  said  it  was  sulphur,  and 
that  he  would  have  it.  Bernard  gave  deceased  a  piece  of  paper,  in  which  he  wrapped 
the  substance.  He  then  put  it  into  his  pocket,  aud  went  into  his  master's  shop.  Sooa 
afterwards  deceased  went  out  again  with  the  basket,  and  when  in  Westbourne  Place  he 
cried  out,  44 1  am  on  fire."  A  crossing-sweeper,  hearing  his  cries  and  seeing  his  clothes 
smoking,  ran  to  him,  and  he  and  another  man  succeeded  in  putting  out  the  tire.  lo 
doing  so,  however,  something  flew  about,  a  portion  of  which  fell  on  the  sweeper's 
finger  and  blistered  it.   The  basket  was  also  burnt  in  several  places.   The  deceased 


*  Probably  essence  of  almonds,  aa  it  is  not  likoly  that  60  large  a  quantity  of  the  essential 
oil  would  be  kept  in  a  prívate  house. 
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was  then  removed  in  a  cab^  to  the  hospital,  where  Mr.  J.  N.  Moore,  one  of  the  house- 
surgeons,  attended  to  him.  That  gentleman  stated  that  the  boy's  clothing  smoked  thcn, 
and  there  was  a  stroag  smell  of  prussic  acid.  Oa  removing  the  burnt  clothes,  he  found 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  was  much  burnt,  as  also  the  npper  part  of  the  left 
thigh.  The  boy  díed  on  Sunday  last  from  the  shock  produced  by  the  injuries.  Mr. 
Moore  made  several  suggestions  as  to  what  the  combustible  matter  was.  He  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  explosive  balls  composed  of  phosphoric  «cít/,  and  which  voere  sold  by  enemista 
to  kill  rats  !  The  boy  told  him  that  whiíe  he  had  the  stuff  in  his  pocket  he  rubbcd  it 
with  his  finger,  when  it  exploded.  The  coroner  said  it  was  perfectly  clear  what  the 
ítuff  was— it  was  phosphorus.  If  phosphorus  were  allowed  to  lie  in  water  it  would 
not  take  fire,  but  if  removed  it  would,  particularly  if  sobmitted  to  friction.  The  evidence 
adduced  by  the  witnesses  showed  plamly  the  properties  possessed  by  phosphorus,  and 
no  doubt  that  which  had  caused  this  death  had  been  accidentally  dropped.  A  verdict  of 
M  Accidental  death,  throngh  the  combustión  of  phosphorus,"  was  then  recorded.— Times. 

Alleged  Poisoning  by  Coloured  Sweetmeata.— An  inquest  has  been  held  be- 
fore  Mr.  Bedford,  coroner  for  Westminster,  on  the  body  of  Arthur  Leopold  Bosworth, 
aged  5  yeare,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  from  eating  a  sweetmeat  called  a  "  red-lady." 
At  the  adjourned  inquest  Dr.  Harley  stated  that  he  had  tested  the  coloured  sweetmeats, 
which  he  found  contained  no  poison.  On  examining  the  so-called  black  cake  however, 
and  8ubmitting  a  portion  of  it  to  the  sulphuric-acid  test,  it  threw  off  metallic  copper ; 
and  on  the  solution  being  submitted  to  the  galvanic  test,  it  yielded  positivo  copper.  The 
other  portion  of  the  black  cake  contained  grains  of  copper,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
manufacturar  of  the  cakes  said  they  were  composed  of  rhubarb,  Seville  orange-peel,  and 
treacle,  and  they  were  called  black-currant  squares !  It  appeared  that  these  precious 
compounds  were  boiled  in  copper  pans.  Dr.  Harley  said  the  proof  they  required  was 
absent,  for  the  stomach  was  quite  erapty.  The  symptoms  however  were  thosc  of  copper 
poisoning.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "Death  from  convulsions ;  but  whether  thosc 
convulsions  were  produced  by  poison  or  by  natural  causes,  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  prove." 


t  CAUTION  TO  CHEMISTS. 

We  are  requested  by  Mr.  Pollock,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  to  give  publicity  to  the  follow- 
ing  circumstance,  as  a  caution  to  his  brother  Pharmaceutists : — 

41  On  the  30tb  of  October,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  whüe  in  my  shop  serving 
a  well-koown  customer  for  sulphate  of  quinine,  a  person  carne  in,  soon  followed  by  an- 
otber.  Having  served  the  quinine,  the  man  who  first  carne  in,  instead  of  stating  what 
he  wanted,  turned  round  and  surveyed  the  shop,  and  the  other  politelv  declined  to  be 
served  as  No.  1  carne  in  first,  and  as  No.  1  stated  that  his  order  would  take  some  time  to 
execute,  he  would  wait :  accordingly  No  2  was  served,  and  he  departed.  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty  in  ascertaining  what  the  other  wanted  ;  it  however  turned  out  to  be  logwood  and 
aluna,  and  as  he  wished  to  go  further,  he  would  cali  again  for  the  articles.  As  my  cus- 
tomer did  not  return,  I  began  to  suspect  something  wrong,  and,  on  looking  round  the 
shop,  found  the  bottle  of  quinine  was  missing !" 
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Spbcial  Therapeutics  ;  an  Investigation  into  the  Treatment  of  Acote  and 
Cheonic  Diseases,  by  the  Appjjcation  op  Water,  the  Hot-aik  Bath,  and  Inhala- 
tion.  By  J.  G.  Loxo  Maksh,  M.D.,  etc.  London:  Robert  Hardwicke,  192,  Picca- 
dilly.  1863. 

On  Glycebine,  and  its  Uses  in  Medicine,  Suroert,'  and  Pharmact  ;  being  prin- 
cipally  an  abstract  of  M.  Demarquay's  Treatise,  '  De  la  Olvcerine,'  etc.  By  W. 
Abbotts  Smith,  MJ).  London :  H.  !K.  Lewis,  15,  Gower  Street  North.  1863. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  1  British  Pharmacomeia.y — In  reply  to  several  correspondents,  we  are  authorízed 
to  state  t ha t  tbe  '  British  Pharmacopceia '  will  appear  early  in  Janaary  n ext.  The  work 
will  be  published  by  the  "  General  CouncU  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration,"  32, 
Soho  Sauare. 

L.  M.  (Wakefield).—  Sugar  of  Milk  is  gcnerally  made  by  evaporating  whey  to  a 
syrupy  consistence,  when  the  sugar  crystallizes  out,  and  is  afterwards  pnrifíed  with  animal 
charcoal. 

Inquirer  (Cardigan). — We  know  nothing  of  the  oil  mentioned  by  our  correspondent. 

S.  T.  B. — Sce 4  Pbarmaceutical  Journal»'  vol.  x.  pp.  115,  168,  236,  297,  and  340  ;  and 
the  papera  by  Professor  Bentley,  uOn  the  Cultivation  of  Medicinal  Plants  at  Hitchin," 
Pbarni.  Journ.  vol.  i.  2nd  series,  pp.  275,  323,  414,  and  515. 

A  Student. — Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  giving  ñame  and 
addrcss,  and  he  will  forward  you  the  required  informatioo. 

A  Reyistered  Apprentice  (Gloucester). — Bentley's  1  Manual  of  Botany,'  and  Royle's 
« Materia  Medica.' 

Index. — The  Index  to  the  flrst  fifteen  voluraes  of  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal  and 
Transactions '  may  be  obtaiued  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  reduced  price  of  2s.  6af. 

** A  Young  Chemist." — The  substance  sent  for  examination  is  Naphthaline. 

"  A  Lincolnskire  Afember" — Black  Wrüing-ink.  See  vol.  vii.  p.  183,  and  vol.  xii.  p.  69. 

C.  H.  E.  M.  (London). — (1)  We  know  of  no  better  method  tnan  that  in  ordinary  use. 
(2)  The  substance  referred  to  is,  we  believe,  a  mixture  of  kaolín  and  solution  of  gutta- 
p  ercha. 

J.  G.  (Kendal).— When  creta  preparata  is  ordered  in  a  prescription,  it  would  not  be 
correct  to  use  creta  preecipitata. 

Gray's  Supp/ement  to  the  Phartnacopceia — A  Correspondent  (Brighton)  points  to  an 
error  in  the  3rd  edition,  1857,  of  Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  (Redwood) — 
in  the  formula  given  for  Ekctuarium  Catechu,  in  which  Jiss  of  opium  is  oraered  instead 
of  5iss,  and  observes  that  as  the  work  is  so  constantly  consulte  Dy  the  trade,  it  seemed 
desi rabie  to  point  out  the  overeight. 

E.  W.—Coating  Pilis.    See  vol.  iii.  (Second  Series),  page  562. 

M.  P.  S. — Unguentum  Sulphuris  Hypochloridi  Compositum,  vol.  X.  p.  66. 

An  Apprentice  (Colchester). — Confectio  Rosee  Canina. 

S.  A  (Leeds).—P}-epared  Cochineal,  voL  x.  p.  260;  if  desired,  Carmine  may  be 
sustituted  for  the  Cochineal,  using,  of  course,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  the  fonner. 

R.  P.  (Stourbridge).— (1)  The  solution  shonld  befiltered.   (2)  Yes. 

Justitia  (Manchester)— (1)  None  bnt  Pharmaceutical  Cbemists  have  the  privilege 
of  using  the  arms  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  (2)  Any  one  who  writes  over  his 
shop-window  tbe  words  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,"  unless  he  is  on  the  Bcgister  of  the 
Pbarmaceutical  Society,  is  iiable  to  be  proceeded  against  under  the  Pharmacy  Act. 

Mr.  Charles  Ekin  (Bath),  Mr.  T.  W.  Wing  (Melton  Mowbray),  are  thanked  for  their 
Communications. 

J.  B.  G. — A  paper  on  the  subject  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 
E.  L.  (Hexham),  will  find  the  information  he  wants  in  vol.  viiL,  pages  467  and  512,  of 
tbis  Journal. 

ü.  C.  (Ipswich).— The  solution  will  be  besteffected  with  recently  precipitated  oxide 
of  iron. 


ERRATA. 

Page  229,  Une  9  from  the  top,/w  "as  true  with  as  without  them  "  read  " as  true  with- 
out  as  with  them." 

Page  230,  lines  18,  19,  and  20  respectively,  for  "himseif"  and  "he"  and  "him  ■  read 
"themselves,"  "  they  "  and  "them." 


Instructions  from  Merabers  and  Associates  respecting  the  transmission  of  the 
Jonraal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Bremridge,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Mr.  Churchill,  New  Burling- 
ton Street.   Other  Communications  to  the  Editora,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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YOL.  V.— No.  VIL— JANUABY  lst,  1864. 


THE  PROPOSED  MEDICAL  BILL  AFFECTING  PHAEMACY. 

The  United  Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  has  just  held  a  meeting  of 
the  trade,  "  to  take  into  consideración  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  unwarrant- 
<able  interference  of  the  Medical  Council  with  the  rights  of  Dispensing  Chemists," 
and  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  opinions  of  the  various  gentlemen  who  took  part, 
and  the  resolutions  which  were  proposed  thereat. 

With  one  exception  (we  read  the  report  of  the  meeting  in  the  1  Chemist  and 
Druggist ')  every  speaker  acquiesced  cordially  in  the  necessity  for  an  educational 
quaHfication,  thereoy  justifying  entirely  the  opinión  of  the  Medical  Council, 
that  something  should  be  done.  The  point  at  issue  seeras  to  be,  who  shall 
do  itt 

To  us  it  appears  to  be  a  great  pity,  and  a  great  mistake,  to  regard  the  Medical 
Council  and  the  whole  body  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  as  enemies  one  to  the 
other  :  to  suppose  for  one  moment  that  the  Medical  Council,  or  any  branch  of 
the  profession  forming  that  Council,  has  any  desire  to  monopolize  the  dispensing 
of  medicine,  or  the  traffic  in  drugs,  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  whole  course  of 
events  in  the  profession  during  the  last  twenty  years.  There  are  the  three  divi- 
sions  of  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries.  Man  is  ambitious, — it  may  be 
well  for  the  progress  of  society  that  he  should  be  so  to  a  certain  extent, — and  wo 
think  even  Apothecaries  may  be  somewhat  aspiring.  They  have  no  desire  to  be 
considered  the  "  caitiff  wretches  "  whom  Shakspeare  knew,  and  nine  out  of 
ten  of  them  would  hail  the  day  which  severed  them  from  their  dispensaries 
as  one  to  be  marked  thereafter  in  their  calendare  as  a  M  red-letter  day,"  a  day 
on  which  the  last  link  was  broken  which  bound  them  to  a  quasi-tr&áe,  and  pre- 
ven ted  their  claiming  that  full  and  free  equality  with  Consulting  Surgeons  and 
Physicians  they  have  so  long  desired.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  supporfc 
thi8  conclusión  in  every  place  large  enough  to  support  such  dispensing  chemists 
as  will  enable  the  general  practitioners  to  become  the  prescribers  rather  than  the 
vendors  of  physic  to  their  patients.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  status  which 
makes  such  a  course  desirable.  Everybody  can  sympathize  with  a  gentleman 
who,  being  unable  by  custom  to  charge  for  advice,  is  compelled  to  drench  his 
patient  with  physic  to  obtain  anything  like  remuneration  for  his  services.  The 
medical  journals  openly  advócate  such  a  chango.  We  would  not  be  thought  to 
disparage  that  branch  of  the  profession  which  is  thus  passing  from  the  apothe- 
caries to  the  chemists, — the  mere  fact  of  the  severance  of  the  prescriber  from  the 
dispenser  would  remove  the  reproach ;  there  would  no  longer  be  interest  in 
giving,  or  the  necessity  to  give,  three  draughts  a  day,  with  something  extra  now 
and  then. 

vol.  v.  x 
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Intcrest  carries  men  a  long  way,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  interest  to 
induce  the  Medical  Council  to  oppress  Chemists  and  Druggists.  If  any  one 
will  attentively  read  through  the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  he  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
íied  that  its  object  was  to  gather  into  one  department— to  centralizo,  if  you  will 
— all  that  relates  to  physic  or  surgery.  The  whole  profession  was  to  be  regu- 
lated  thereby,  and  each  branch  of  it  was  to  be  represented  therein.  The  exist- 
ing  Examining  Boards  were  recognized  and  continued,  but  certain  powers  were 
given  to  the  General  Council  to  interfere  if  the  examinations  should  at  any  time 
fall  short  of  the  necessary  standard  (vide  clause  20,  Medical  Act). 

And  now  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  add  Phannacy  to  Physic  and  Surgery.  Of 
its  intímate  connection  thercwith,  no  doubt  can  exist.  The  means  proposed  may 
not  be  perfect,— they  are  open  to  amendment, — but  we  caunot  regard  the  spirit 
of  the  proposition  as  inimical  or  intolerant. 

The  Council  has  not  started  an  examination  to  be  conducted  by  any  body  of 
men  other  than  Pharmaceutical  Cheinists  themselves  (the  rights  of  the  Apothe- 
caries'  Company  being  of  course  reserved  as  heretofóre),  and  it  has  named  the 
only  authorized  Examining  Boards  now  in  existence  as  sufficient  for  its  purposes. 

"We  would  not  be  insane  enough  to  hand  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  over  to  Physicíans,  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries ;  but  when  a  pro- 
posal  for  an  object  which  we  all  admit  to  be  desirable  is  made  in  a  liberal  spirit, 
we  would  meet  it  with  a  like  spirit.  Ilalf  the  individual  grievances  of  the 
world  are  brought  on  by  men  trying  to  elbow  their  way  through  it ;  angular 
bodies  do  not  pass  each  other  comfortably,  and  it  is  far  wiser  to  reserve  such 
means  of  progression  until  they  are  needed  ;  irnproperly  used,  they  often  retard 
progress.  But  few  professions  or  trades  stand  entirely  alone,  and  certainly 
Pharmacy  does  not. 

One  extravagant  fear  which  seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  minds  of 
some  Chemists  and  Druggists  on  the  present  occasion  seems  to  be  that  the  proposed 
Act  would  extinguish  existing  rights.  Such  legislation  never  oceurs  in  England. 
Let  them  look  back  to  the  Aix)thecaries  Act  of  1815,  and  then  let  them  satisfy 
themselves,  by  a  reference  to  the  1  Medical  Directory,'  that  many  practitioners 
cven  now,  just  half  a  century  after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  hold  no  other  authority 
for  their  position  than  that  of  having  been  u  in  pracíice  prior  to  1815." 

There  may  be  a  registration  to  protect  vested  interests,  but  there  could  be 
no  great  hardship  in  that.  Such  a  registration  was  offered  in  1853  when  the 
Pharinacy  Act  was  granted  on  the  voluntary  principie, — there  was  no  exclusive- 
ness  in  the  invitation  to  join  ;  and  had  the  prospect  of  any  compulsory  measures 
been  sufficiently  distinct  at  that  time  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  alarin  now. 


THE  BENEYOLENT  FUND. 

There  is  a  page  in  our  present  Journal  which  will,  we  think,  be  perused  with 
pleasure  by  every  reader, — that  which  contains  the  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursement  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  for  the  past  year. 

In  drawing  attention  to  this  fund  at  the  end  of  1862,  we  ventured  to  remind 
the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  its  importance,  of  the  casy  means 
by  which  it  might  be  enriched,  and  of  the  fact  of  its  having  been  one  of  the 
original  objeets  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  the  Society ;  and  it  is  now  no 
sraall  satisfaction  to  find  the  subscriptions  and  donations  of  1863  are  more  than 
fourfold  those  of  the  preceding  year.  We  have  had  two  unusually  largo  dona- 
tions— largor  perhaps  than  we  may  be  justified  in  expecting  frequently — and 
this  should  be  an  incentivo  to  those  who  are  not  already  subscribers  to  come 
forward  with  their  smaller  sums,  and  to  Local  Secretarios  to  endeavour  to  collect 
such  contributions  with  the  ordinary  annual  subscriptions  from  members  and 
associates,  that  the  gross  receipts  of  1864  may  not  fall  short  of  1863. 
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We  are  aware  that  soine  members  have  hinted  an  opinión  that  more  relief 
might  have  been  granted  from  this  f und — not  that  larger  suins  might  have  been 
given  to  the  applicants  who  have  been  assisted,  or  that  any  have  applied  in 
vain,  but  that  the  Council  should  have  sought  out  necessitous  members,  and,  ere 
this  have  established  pensioners.    Until  the  present  time  no  person  has  ever 
.asked  for  a  pensión.    When  the  scheme  for  the  administraron  of  the  Benevo- 
'  lcnt  Fund  was  formed,  it  was  understood  that  before  carrying  it  out  f ully,  a  capital 
of  £10,000  mustbe  invested.  This  was  establishing  a  trueand  sound  foundation, 
for  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  to  grant  a  pensión  from  any  other  source  than 
the  interest  of  capital  would  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  to  fix  an  annuitant  on  a 
fluctuating  income,  such  as  annual  subscriptions,  which  accidental  circumstances 
may  lessen  or  even  entirely  destroy,  would  be  to  risk  disappointinent  to  the 
annuitant  at  that  period  of  Ufe  when  it  would  be  most  distressing.  It  may  be  true 
that  with  less  than  £10,000  some  permanent  relief  might  be  settled,  but  we  feel 
assured  that  until  that  sum  is  invested,  the  grants,  whether  annual  or  occa- 
sional,  should  never  exceed— indeed,  should  scarcely  equal— in  amount  the 
interest  of  capital ;  and  we  therefore  hail  it  as  satisfactory  that  the  whole  of  the 
subscriptions  and  donations,  as  wellas  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dividends, 
have  hitherto  been  added  to  stock. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  two  of  the  recipiente  of  relief  from  the  Benevolent  Fund, 
in  1863,  were  members,  and  two  widows  of  members  of  our  Society.  Each  of 
the  former  received  £25 ;  to  one  it  was  a  second  donation,  he  is  a  man  greatly 
afflicted  in  health,  and  lias  a  wife  and  seven  children  to  support ;  the  other  is 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  also  incapacitated  by  illness,  and  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dren, of  whom  the  eldest  is  but  fourteen.  Of  the  widows,  one  is  eighty  years 
oíd,  blind,  and  dependent  on  the  care  of  an  invalid  daughter. 

From  such  cases  as  these  there  would  seem  to  be  little  difficulty  in  selecting 
fitting  annuitante. 


THE  SALE  OF  MEDICATED  WINES. 

A  short  time  since  wTe  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Woolley,  of  Manchester,  in- 
forming  us  that  the  Excise  Oñicers  of  the  district  had  inquired  of  him  whether 
he  sold  Orange  Quinine  Wine ;  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  thcy  asked 
if  he  held  a  Sweet  Wine  Licence,  or  if  not,  if  he  affixed  a  medicine  stamp  to  each 
bottle  of  the  article  sold. 

The  facía  seemed  so  startling  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  at  once  to  apply  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  for  specific  information  as  to  the  liability 
of  Chemists  in  these  matters.  The  subjoined  correspondenco  wül  put  our  read- 
ers  in  possession  of  the  views  of  the  Commissioners 

17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  Nov.  10, 18G3. 

To  the  Honourable 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Inland  Revenue. 

Gentlemcn, — I  beg  very  respectfully  to  draw  your  attention  to,  and  to  solicit 
information  on  a  subject  of  much  importance  to  the  public  generally,  but  of 
especial  consequence  to  Pharraaceutical  Chemists,  and  other  retailers  of  Medi- 
cine,—the  sale  of  Medicated  Wines. 

It  may  be  convenient  that  I  should  state  that  this  matter  has  recently  been 
brought  before  your  Honourable  Board  by  Mr.  George  S.  Woolley,  of  Manches- 
ter, and  that  a  reply  has  been  sent  to  him,  ágned  "  Wm.  Corbett,  Secretary," 

and  marked  in  the  margin 

Mr.  Woolley  is  therein  informed  that  it  is,  by  law,  necessary  that  he  should 
take  out  a  u  Sweets  Licence  "  for  the  sale  of  his  u  Orange  Quinine  Wine,"  but 

x  2 
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that  the  Board  wül  not  insist  on  his  doing  so  u  if  the  wine  be  sold  under  the 
Patent  Medicine  Licence,  and  have  a  stamp  on  cach  bottle." 

I  cannot  say  whether  there  was  any  special  circumstance  in  Mr.  Woolley's  case, 
in  the  wording  of  his  label  or  otherwise,  which  made  hira  Hable  to  the  licence  or 
stamp,  or  that  rendered  the  one  avoidable  by  the  adoption  of  the  other ;  but  I 
beg  most  respectfully,  on  behalf  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemistsof  Great  Britain, 
whom  this  Society  represen ts,  to  ask,  whether  the  sale  of Medicated  Wines,  pre- 
pared  either  with  British  or  Foreign  Wine,  does  really  involve  the  nccessity  to  the. 
vendor  to  possess  a  licence  ofany  kind? 

I  may  submit  to  you  that  for  centuries,  wine  of  various  kinds  has  been  used 
as  a  menstruum  for  medicinal  substances,  and  instance  as  familiar  examples,  aloes, 
antimony,  colchicum,  ipecacuanha,  rhubarb,  and  steel, — these  are  compounds  of 
foreign  wines ;  but  more  recently  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  acid  and  aro- 
matic  properties  of  Orange  Wine  to  use  it  as  a  solvent  for  quinine,  the  particu- 
lar preparation  now  brought  in  question. 

All  these  articles  are  used  as  medicine,  and  medicine  only.  By  the  admixture 
of  drugs  they  are  entirely  taken  out  of  the  category  of  "  beverages,"  and,  whether 
by  special  exemption  or  common  understanding  I  know  not,  they  have  always 
been  sold  without  licence  by  chemists. 

Feeling  assured  that  your  Honourable  Board  can  have  no  wish  to  throw  impe- 
dimenta in  the  way  of  medical  science,  or  of  trade,  I  venture  to  hope  that  you 
will  kindly  vouchsafe  me  the  information  now  sought,  and  to  subscribe  myself 
with  all  respect, — Your  most  obedient  servan  t, 

George  W.  Saxdford, 
President  ofthe  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

(Answer.) 

Iriland  Jlevenuc  Office,  Zrd  Dec,  1863. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Commissioners  to  inform  you,  in  reply  to  your  let- 
ter  of  the  lOth  ultimo,  respecting  the  sale  of  14  Medicated  Wines,"  that  they 
are  advised  that  whenever  the  articles  are  held  out  by  label  or  advertisement  as 
beneficial  to  persons  suffering  from  any  ailment  affecting  the  human  body,  they 
can  only  legally  be  sold  under  a  Patent  Medicine  Licence,  and  with  a  stamped 
label  on  each  packet ;  and  also,  in  strietness,  under  an  Excise  foreign  or  British 
Wine  Licence,  according  to  the  character  of  the  wine. 

The  Board  however  have  instructed  me  to  add,  that  except  in  cases  where 
there  may  be  reason  to  believe  that  a  beverage  is  being  Bold  under  colour  of  a  me- 
dicine they  will  not  interfere  with  the  sale,  without  an  Excise  licence,  of  medi- 
cated wines  of  the  description  adverted  to,  provided  that  such  medicines  do  not 
fall  under  the  category  of  patent  medicines. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Corbett. 

Q.  W.  Sandford,  Esq. 

We  were  at  first  at  a  loss  to  conceive  that  the  ñame  of  Orange  Quinine  Wine 
could  ever  have  been  used  as  a  colourable  pretext  for  avoiding  a  licence :  it  cer- 
tainly  was  not  so  used  in  Mr.  Woolley's  case  ;  but  rumours  have  reached  us  that 
there  has  been  an  appearance  of  evasión  in  some  cases,  that  a  preparation  has 
been  sold  of  which  three  or  four  glasses  may  be  taken  at  any  time,  and  if  this  be 
trae,  the  interference  of  the  Excise  is  explained.  We  trust  no  member  of  our 
body  would  stoop  to  such  a  proceeding,  and  feel  assured  we  can  only  continué  to 
enjoy  that  courtesy  and  consideration  which  has  always  been  shown  us  by  the 
Board  of  Inland  Itevenue,  by  discountenancing  such  tricks. 
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AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COÜNCIL,  December  2nd,  18C3, 

Present : — Messrs.  Bird,  Deane,  George  Edwards,  Hanbury,  Haselden,  Ilerring,  Hills, 
Horner,  Meggeson,  Morson,  Reynolds,  Sandford,  Savage,  Squire,  and  Wangh, 

The  following  was  elected  a 

Mr.  John  Tuck  Wilton,  ncar  Salisbury. 


BENEVOLENT  PTJND. 

The  following  was  announced  as  received  during  the  month  of  Novembcr. 

SUBSCEIPTIONS. 


Duffin,  Thomas,  Huddersfield                                   0  10  G 

Garle,  John,  Bromley   110 

Thomas,  John  A.,  Harrogate                                   0   5  0 

Donations. 

Cocher,  Thomas  A                                               1    1  0 

Floyd,  James                                                         1    1  O 

Smith,Clarke                                                     1    1  0 


MAJOR  EXAMINATION,  Dec.  lGth,  18G3. 


Hoskin,  Mon tagne  John  Roberts  Southampton. 

Millar,  Frederick  Charles  Moss  Beaminster. 


MINOB  EXAMINATION. 

Bingley,  John  Retford. 

Bird,  Robert   Newark. 

Dyer,  Abraham  Johnson    Gosport. 

Greaves,  William  Samuel   Ironville. 

Hooper,  Leonard  London. 

Iliffe,  Thomas  Perkins   '  Nuneaton. 

Mayfield,  John  Thomas  Wolverhampton. 

Beece,  John  Rotherham. 


BEGISTEKED  APPBENTICES. 

ÑAME.  RES1DINO  WITII  ADDRE8S. 

Barker,  Charles  William   Mr.  Radley  Shefheld. 

Bennett,  George   Messrs.  Harrison&Hulley  Chesterfield. 

Bingley,  Richard  Mr.  Tanner  Exeter. 

llrady,  Alfred  Mr.  Brady   Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Burbidge,  Edwin   Mr.  Maitíand  London. 

Cave,  Álf red  Messrs. T. & E.  Anderson  London. 

Croft,  William  Mr.  Frost  Dcrby. 

Davies,  John  Hugh   Mr.  Brady   Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Duberly,  George  Smith   Mr.  Owen   Highbury. 

Fever,  William   Mr.  Cuthbert  Bedford. 

Glaisyer,  Herbert   Harvey  and  Reynolds. .  .Lceds. 

Uitchcock,  Charles  Garrad  Mr.  Hitchcock   Oxford. 
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XAME.  BESIDIXO  WITH  ADDRES8. 

Hopper,  Charles  Barton  Mr.  Brearey   Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

James,  Thomas  Burvill  Dr.  A.  Gilí  Dover. 

Jones,  John  Mr.  Evans   Cardigan. 

Lake,  John  Hinton  Mr.  Tighe   Exeter. 

Loggin,  Leyton   Mr.  Loggin  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Palmer,  William  Francis   Mr.  Woodward   Nottingham. 

Phillips,  Thomas  Mr.  Davies   Cardigan. 

Ray,  William  Herhert   Mr.  Holman  Barnet. 

Sawdon,  Frederick  John  Mr.  Coulson   Scarborough. 


Erratum. — Page  241  line  7,  for  "  Galashiels  "  read  "  Mnsselburgh." 

PHAEMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
December  2nd¡  1863 ; 

MR.  G.  W.  SAXDFOKD,  l'RESIDENT,  IN  THE  CUAIK. 

The  following 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRAKY  AND  MUSEUM 

yrere  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  given  to  the  respective  donors 
thereof : — 

The  Chemical  News. 

The  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

The  Denial  Review. 

The  Brilish  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

The  Photographic  Journal. 

The  Educational  Times. 

The  Technologist. 

The  Journal  of  the  Sociely  of  Aris. 
The  Veterinaria». 

The  Medical  Circular.    From  tlio  respective  Editora. 
Bulletin  de  la  Société  de  France. 
The  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 
The  Journal  of  the  Insiitute  of  Actuarles. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.  From  tho  respective 
Societies. 

Beilráge  zur  Materia  Medica  China's.  Von  Daniel  Hanbury.  Ucbcrsetzt  von 
Dr.  Theo.  W.  Martius. 

A  Manual  of  Ophthalmoscopic  Surgery.  By  Jabez  Hogg.  From  the  respective 
Authors. 

Specimen  of  Root  BarJc  of  Calisaya.    From  Mr.  John  Eliot  Howard. 
Specimen  of  Calabar  Beans.    From  Mr.  T.  H.  Hills. 

of  a  New  Kind  of  Matico.    From  Professor  Bentley. 


The  following  papers  were  then  read  :— 

ON  A  NEW  KIND  OF  MATICO,  WITH  SOME  B.EMARKS  ON 

OFFICINAL  MATICO. 

BY  PROFESSOR  BENTLEY,  M.R.C.S.  ENG.,  F.L.S.,  ETC. 

PROFESSOR  Oí  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND   BOTANT  TO  THE  PHARMACEÜTICAL  SOCIETT  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  ETC. 

H  istory.— Under  the  ñame  of  viatico,  matecó,  or  matica¡  the  leaves  of  several 
plante  are  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Central  and  South  America,  for  arrest- 
ing  both  external  and  internal  hsemorrhages,  and  for  other  purposes.  A  nearly 
similar  story  is  told  throughout  America,  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  styptic  pro- 
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perty  of  each  kind  of  matico.  It  is  said,  that  a  Spanish  soldier  named  Matico, 
when  desperately  wouuded,  dragged  himself  into  tne  shado  of  the  planta  near 
him,  and  in  his  agony  plucked  some  of  their  leaves,  and  applied  them  acciden- 
tally  to  his  wound,  when  to  his  great  surprise  and  delight,  he  found  in  a  short 
time  that  the  bleeding  was  arrested,  and  the  wound  soon  healed.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance  Matico  has  received  the  Spanish  ñames  of  "Yerba  soldado,1' and 
"  Palo  del  soldado,"  signifying  "Soldier's  herb,"  and  "  Soldier's  tree."  Three 
plants  have  been  especially  mentioned  by  authors  as  having  received  the  ñame 
of  Platico,  or  Soldier's  herb,  namely,  Artanthe  elongata,  Miq. ;  Eupatorium 
glutinosum,  Kunth  ;*  and  WaÜeria  glomerata,  Presl.f  The  latter  has  not  as  yet 
been  noticed  in  Materia  Medica  works,  and  I  have  seen  no  specimens  of  it ;  in- 
deed,  was  unacquainted  with  it  until  my  attention  was  recently  directed  to  this 
kind  by  Dr.  Seemann.  Specimens  of  the  two  other  varieties  of  matico  may  be 
seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Pharmaceuticai  Society,  and  are  now  on  the  table: 
The  first,  naraely,  that  which  consists  of  the  leaves  of  Artanthe  elongata, 
Miq.,  is  the  only  one  that  has  received  any  special  attention,  or  the  action  of 
which  has  been  tested,  beyond  its  native  country.  This  kind  of  matico  is  a 
native  of  Perú,  where  it  is  very  highly  extolled  as  a  vulnerary,  and  for  its 
aphrodisiac  and  other  properties.^  It  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  medical  profession  in  England,  as  far  back  as  1839,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Jeffreys,  of  Liverpool, §  and  it  is  noticed  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Morson,  enti- 
tled  "  Observations  on  certain  Planta  of  the  genus  Piper,"  which  was  pub- 
lished,  and  the  plant  well  figured,  in  the  third  volurae  of  the  1  Pharmaceuticai 
Journal.'il  It  was  subsequently  introduced  into  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia  in 
1850,  and  formulae  therein  given  for  the  preparation  of  "  tincture  "  and  u  infusión 
of  matico."  In  England  it  has  not  been  generally  much  esteemed  as  a  medicinal 
agent  for  internal  administration,  and  ita  action  even  when  locally  employed  to 
arrest  bleeding,  has  been  regarded  by  some  writers  of  eminence,  as  simply  me- 
chanical, — the  peculiar  structure  of  the  leaves  of  which  it  is  composed,  being 
supposed  to  divide  the  blood,  and  thus  promote  its  coagulation.^f  The  com- 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Medical  Council  to  frame  the  forthcoming  4  British 
Pharmacopceia '  have  however,  and  as  I  think  properly  so,  thought  matico  of  suf- 
ficient  importance  to  be  introduced  into  the  list  of  Síateria  Medica  to  be  pub- 
lished  in  that  volume,  and  have  also  given  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of 
"  Tincture  of  Matico."  In  the  States  of  North  America,  matico  has  been  much 
employed  of  late  years,  and  highly  extolled  for  its  power  of  arresting  internal 
hajmorrhage  ;**  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  Primary  List  of  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  new  United  States  Pharmacopceia,  which  has  been  just  issued. 
The  fact  of  matico  liaving  thus  been,  or  about  to  be,  introduced  into  the  new 
United  States  and  British  Pharmacopceias,  makes  everything  relating  to  it  of 
especial  importance  at  the  present  time,  and  henee,  I have  thought  ita  desirable 
subject  to  be  introduced  to  the  notice  of  this  meeting. 

From  the  great  demand  for  matico  which  has  recently  arisen,  in  consequence 
principally  of  its  extensive  use  in  the  States  of  North  America,  through  the 
war  wnich  is  now  unfortunately  desolating  that  enormous  tract  of  country,  it 
has  becomc  scarce  and  of  high  price ;  and  indeed,  at  the  present  time,  true  ma- 
tico— that  which  is  toJt>e  oñicinal  in  the  new  British  Pharmacopceia — is  scarcely 
to  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  in  this  country.    This  scarcity  of  true  matico, 


•  Lindle/s  '  Medical  and  Economic  Botanv,'  p.  227. 

f  Seemann's  4  Botany  of  the  Yoyage  of  H.M.S.  Herald,'  p.  85. 

j  'Pharmaceuticai  Journal,'  vol.  ii.  p.  OüO. 

S  '  Lancet,'  Jan.  5, 1839,  p.  567. 

||  '  Pharmaceuticai  Journal,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  472  and  525. 

•jf  Pereira'a  '  Materia  Medica  and  Therapcutics,'  4th  edit.  vol.  ii.  part  1,  p.  397,  and  Wood 
and  Bache's  '  United  States  Dispensatory,'  llth  edit.  p.  494. 
**  Carson's  American  Editionof  Pcrcira's*  Materia  Medico.' 
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and  thc  impossibility  of  immediately  supplying  the  demand,  has  probably  led  to 
the  recent  large  importation  of  the  leaves  of  another  plant  under  the  same  narae ; 
and  the  object  of  this  paper  is,  more  especially,  to  direct  attention  to,  and  to  de- 
scribe that  substance. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  matico  about  six  weeks  since,  in  conse- 
quence  of  receiving  from  a  well-known  herbalist,  in  extensive  business  in  London, 
a  sample  of  a  drug  which  had  been  recently  imported,  and  which  consisted  of  dried 
broken  leaves,  some  small  pieces  of  branches,  and  a  few  spikes  of  flowers.  I 
was  requested  to  inforra  hiui  as  to  its  nature,  and  the  ñame  of  the  plant  which 
yielded  it.  Upon  examination,  I  saw  directly,  from  the  odour  and  botánica! 
characteristics  of  the  drug  that  it  had  been  derived  from  a  plant  of  the  Order 
Piperáceas,  and  most  probably  from  a  species  of  the  same  genus  as  that  yield- 
ing  the  officinal  matico.  Further  examination  clearly  exhibited  that  my  first 
conjeeture  was  correct,  and  that  it  had  been  obtained  from  a  species  of  Artanthe. 
Upon  further  inquiry  I  found  that  some  genuine  matico,  and  some  of  the  pre- 
sent  drug  also  under  the  ñame  of  matico,  had  recently  arrived  in  the 4  St.  Thomas,' 
from  Colon,  a  port  situated  at  the  termmus  of  the  Panamá  railroad,  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  The  drug  had  been  consigned  to  a  merchant  in  this  city, 
and  was  afterwards  offered  for  sale  as  matico,  by  a  highly  respectable  firm 
of  brokers.  The  respectability  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  this  country, 
and  elsewhere,  who  had  knowledge  of  the  trausaction,  and  the  public  man- 
ner  in  which  the  drug  had  been  offered  for  sale,  showed  that  no  fraud  was 
intended,  but  that  it  was  supposed  to  be,  either  true  matico ;  or  a  substance 
allied  to,  and  analogous  in  its  properties  to  that  drug,  and  probably  known  in 
the  district  from  whence  it  had  been  forwarded  under  the  same  ñame. 

Having  now  got  a  clue  to  the  botanical  and  geographical  source  of  the  new 
drug,  I  went  to  the  British  Museum,  where  every  opportunity  was  kindly 
afforded  me  by  Mr.  Carruthers  of  consulting  the  necessary  books  upon,  and  the 
dried  specimens  of,  the  different  species  of  Artanthe  which  were  preserved 
in  the  Museum  collections.  As  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  species  of  this 
genus,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Central  and  South  America, 
described  by  Miquel,  the  standard  authority  of  the  Order  Piperacefe;*  and 
from  the  fact  of  my  only  having  some  broken  leaves,  and  a  few  small  pieces 
of  the  branches  and  flower-spikes,  for  examination  and  identifica tion,  the 
task,  as  may  be  supposed.  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  At  first,  I  thought 
from  its  having  arrived  with  some  genuine  matico,  and  also  from  the  re- 
scinblance  it  bore  to  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  collection,  marked  Artanthe 
elongata,  Miq.,  which  was  stated  to  be  derived  from  South  America,  and 
obtained  from  Pavon's  Herbarium,  that  it  might  be  like  true  matico,  also 
obtained  from  Artanthe  elongata.  Its  marked  difference  from  ordinary  com- 
mercial  matico,  however,  and  a  more  minute  examination,  were  opposed  to  this 
supposition.  I  then  carefully  compared  my  specimen  with  the  otner  dried  spe- 
cimens of  Artanthe  in  the  Museum,  and  after  a  minute  critica!  examination 
and  comparison  with  them,  I  carne  to  the  conclusión  that  it  corresponded  most 
nearly  with  that  marked  Artanthe  adunca,  Miq.  Further  examination  of 
Miquel's  'Systema  Piperacearum,'  as  well  as  the  works  of  Jacquin,  Ruiz  et 
Pavón,  and  of  other  authors  which  refer  to  the  botanical  characters  and  geo- 
graphical sources  of  Artanthe  adunca,  have  satisfied  me,  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  me  to  be  so,  from  the  examination  of  the  imperfect  specimens  in  my  pos- 
session,  that  this  new  kind  of  matico  is  derived  either  from  one  of  Miquel's 
varieties  of  Artanthe  adunca,  or  from  a  species  very  nearly  allied  to  it,  and 
which  can  only  be  determined  satisfactorily  by  the  examination  of  more  perfect 
specimens  than  those  in  my  posscssion.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  species 
yielding  it  will  turn  out  to  be  Artanthe  adunca. 


Miguel' 9  1  Systema  Piperacoaruin.* 
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Since  my  examination  of  the  above  sample,  I  havo  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  other  samples  at  the  same  broker's  from  which  it  hadbeen  obtained, 
uud  I  found  that  all  of  them  consistcd  essentially  of  the  leaves  of  the  same 
plant  as  that  just  mentioned,  but  iu  some  there  was  a  little  genuine  matico,  and 
the  leaves,  etc.,  of  apparently  some  other  species  besides  those  already  alluded  to, 
ínixed  with  them  iu  varying  proportions.  The  following  are  the  synouyms, 
botanical  characters,  and  geographical  sources  of  Artanthe  adunca,  Miq. : — 

Synonyms. — Artanthe  adunca,  Miq.  ;\is  the  Piper  aduncum,  Linn. ;  Piper 
arborescens,  Mili.  Dict.  ;  P.  scabrum,  Lam.  111.  ;  P.  lanceolatum,  Salzmann ; 
Steffensia  adunca,  Kunth  ;  and  the  Piper  longum,  folio  nervoso  pallide  ciridi 
¡tumilius,  of  Sloane.  The  first  ñame  is  that  now  generally  employed  by 
ljotanists.  In  common  language  it  is  known  under  the  ñames  of  Hooked-spiked 
Pepper,  and  Spanish  Eider. 

Etymology. — The  generic  ñame  of  Piper  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
pippul,  the  Bengalese  ñame  of  the  I^ong  Pepper,  although  some  authors  ascribe 
it  to  Trenro),  ireirtpi,  to  digest ;  that  of  Artanthe  is  from  aprvua,  seasoning,  spice, 
and  av&os,  a  flower.  The  specific  ñame  aduncum,  refers  to  its  curved  or  hooked 
spike  of  flowers.  The  origin  of  the  common  ñame  of  Hooked-spiked  Pepper  is 
at  once  manifest;  that  of  Spanish  Eider,  by  which  it  is  known  in  Jamaica,  is 
derived  from  its  protuberant  jointed  stems  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the 
common  Eider. 

Botan  y. — The  genus  Artantíie  is  now  universally  placed  iu  the  Natural 
Order  Piperáceas. 

Generic  Character. — Spikes  solitary,  opposite  the  leaves.    Flowers  herma- 
plirodite.    Style  none.  Bravts  peltate  or  cucullate.* 
Sj)ecific  Character.— -The  following  description  is  taken  from  Miquel  :-—t 

"Ramis  ramnlisque  striatis  áspero- verruculoso-punctulatis,  junioribus  appresse  hispi- 
dulis,  foliis  breviter  petiolatis,  rigido-membranaceis  pellucido-punctulatis,  supra  opacis 
scabriusculis,  subtus  pallidis  puberulis,  lato-oblongis  vel  (summa)  sublanceolato-ob- 
longis,  plus  minus  inocquilateris,  acuminatis,  basi  leviter  inaequali  rotundatis,  lineato- 
iiiuíti-(tí-7)-costatis,  amentis  erectiusculis  folio  brevioribus,  falcatim  curvatis,  pedúnculo 
potiolum  quater  vel  quiuquies  superante,  bracteis  peltatis,  ciliato-fimbriatis,  baccis  obo- 
vato-tetragonis,  vértice  subrotundatis,  semine  conformi  leviter  areolato." 

Miquel  also  enumerates  the  following  four  varieties:— Forma  foliis  ómnibus 
lanceolato-oblongis,  from  Jamaica;  Forma  foliis  angnstioribus,  from  Frenen 
(iuiana;  Forma  caule  ramisque  glabris,  from  Porto  llico,  etc.;  and  Forma 
foliis  rugosioribus  et  magis  scabris,  frena  Brazil  and  Bahia.  Henee  it  is  evident 
tliat  the  species  varies  much  according  to  its  geographical  source,  which  renders 
it  more  probable  that,  although  the  new  matico  differs  in  some  minor  details 
írom  Miquel'8  description  as  given  above,  as  it  agrees  in  the  main  with  it,  we 
are  correct  in  referring  it  to  Artanthe  adunca,  Miq. 

Habitat. — Artanthe  adunca  has  a  wide  geographical  distribution  throughout 
the  tropical  regions  of  America,  It  has  been  found  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
San  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  the  Caraccas,  Surinam,  Bahia,  Valencia,  Guiana, 
and  the  Brazils.  Its  wide  geographical  distribution  is  an  additional  argument 
in  favour  of  the  present  kind  of  matico  being  derived  from  it. 

General  Ciiakacteristics. — As  imported,  this  new  kind  of  matico  con- 
mista chiefly  of  dried,  more  or  less  broken,  loosely  aggregated  or  somewhat 
compressed  fibrous  leaves ;  together  with  a  very  few  nower-spikes ;  and  small 
fragmente  of  branches.    It  has  a  greenish  colour ;  a  strong,  agreeably  aromatic, 


*  Miquel's  '  Svstcma  Piporacearum;'  and  Lindley's  'Medical  and  Ecouomic  Botany,* 
page  138. 

t  Miquel's  Systema  Piperncearuni,'  pago  449.  Figures  of  the  plant  may  be  seen  in 
Sluane's  '  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,'  vol.  i.  p.  135,  tab.  87,  íig.  2;  and  Jacqúin's  'Icones 
Plantarían  Itariores/  vol.  ii.  tab.  210. 
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and  somcwhat  pungent  odour,  in  some  respecte  resembling  that  of  true  raatico ; 
and  an  aromatic,  somewhat  spicy,  pungent  taste. 

More  minutely  examined,  the  leaves,  (of  which  some  may  be  found  nearly 
entire),  are  then  seen  to  be  four,  five,  or  more  inches  in  length,  and  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth.  They  are  oblong,  oblong-lanceo- 
late,  or  oblong-ovate  in  form,  entire  at  the  margins,  acuminate-pointed,  and 
somewhat  unequal,  and  more  or  leas  rounded  at  the  base.  They  have  short 
petioles,  which  are  channeUed  above,  rounded  beneath,  and  eularged  at  the 
base,  or  part  by  which  they  were  originally  attached  to  the  stem,  and  are  com- 
monly  somewhat  rough,  or  more  or  lees  hairy  or  pubescent.  They  have  a 
somewhat  membranous  texture.  Their  upper  surface  is  dark-green,  opaque,  and 
commonly  more  or  less  rough,  although  in  some  specimens  they  are  nearly 
smooth ;  they  are  without  hairs,  and  have  from  four  to  six  somewhat  sunken 
veins,  arising  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  and  passing  upwards 
parallel  to,  and  approaching  each  other  above,  and  ultimately  terminating  at 
the  margins.  Towards  the  base  are  several  other  smaller  veins,  which  pass  at  once 
to  the  margins  of  the  leaf.  The  under  surface  is  pale-green,  with  prominent 
light-coloured  veins,  which  in  number  and  direction  correspond  to  the  veins 
above ;  these  divide  more  or  less,  and  give  a  corresponding,  more  or  less  reticu- 
lated  character  to  the  surface.  There  are  commonly  no  hairs  between  the 
ramifications  of  the  veins  (although  in  some  leaves  these  may  be  found) ;  but  the 
veins  themselves  are  usually  more  or  less  pubescent,  and  in  some  cases  very 
evidently  so. 

The  stalks  are  striated,  more  or  less  compressed,  somewhat  rough  from  the 
presence  of  minute  tuberosities  on  the  surface,  and  are  furnished  at  intervals 
with  prominent  nodes. 

The  jloicer-spikes  are  slender,  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  yellowish  or  brownish  in 
colour,  closely  covered  with  minute  flowers,  more  or  less  hooked,  curved,  or 
twisted,  and  three  or  more  inches  in  length. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  characteristics  that,  the  new  kind  of  matico 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the  oficinal  and  oíd  kind  of  matico,  by  the 
leaves,  etc.,  being  in  a  less  compressed  state  than  in  it ;  by  their  more  fibrous 
nature,  which  makes  them  more  diflicult  to  reduce  to  powder  ;  by  their  upper 
surface  not  being  so  tessellated  or  rough  ¡  and  generally,  by  the  almost  entire  ab- 
sence  on  the  under  surface  of  pubescence,  and  in  all  cases,  far  less  pubescent 
character.  Henee  the  tessellated  upper  surface,  and  very  pubescent  character 
of  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  constituting  true  matico  are,  at  once  suíficient 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  leaves  of  the  new  kind  of  matico. 

Composition  axd  Chemical  Characteristics — Thechemicalcomposition 
and  characteristics  of  ofiicinal  matico  were  investigated  as  far  back  as  1844,  by 
Dr.  John  F.  Hodges,  and  the  results  communicated  to  the  Chemical  Society.*  He 
found  the  following  substances  in  it : — an  aromatic  volatile  ot7,  a  bitter  prin- 
cipie, which  he  termed  maticine,  a  soft  dark-green  resin,  chlorophyll,  a  broten 
colouring-matter,  a  yellow  colonring-matter,  qum,  mírate  of  potash,  salts,  and 
lignin.  It  was  subsequently  analysedby  Mr.  Wiegand,  of  Philadelphia,  and  ac- 
cording  to  him,  the  so-called  maticine  of  Dr.  Hodges  is  nothing  more  than  a 
salt  of  potassa.  Mr.  Stell,  in  an  inaugural  essay  presented  to  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy,  in  March,  1858,  confirms  the  conclusión  of  Mr.  Wiegand, 
as  to  the  non-existence  of  the  maticine  of  Dr.  Hodges ;  and  he  failed  in  obtaining 
any  principie  from  matico,  similar  to  piperine  or  cubebine,  and  which  from  its 
being  derived  from  a  nearly  allied  plant  it  might  have  been  supposed  to  contain.f 
Mr.  Stell  concluded  from  his  experimenta  that  the  medicinal  properties  of  raa- 

*  Proeeedings  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  ii.p.  123,  for  1841;  and  Pharm.  Joum.  vol. 
iv.  1844-46,  p.  880. 

t  '  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,'  vol.  vi.  1858,  p.  392 ;  and  Proceedings  Amer.  Pharm. 
Aísoc.forl8ó9,p.49. 
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tico  depended  upon  the  volatile  oil  and  sof  t  resin.  The  resin  obtained  by  Mr. 
Stell  was  of  a  ruby-red  colour,  and  henee  he  concluded  that  the  green  colour 
of  the  resin  of  Dr.  Hodges,  was  due  to  the  admixturc  with  it  of  chlorophyll. 

An  infusión  of  the  broken-up  leaves  reduced  to  coarse  powder  of  the  new  Jcind 
of  matico,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  thirty  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and 
allowed  to  macérate  for  twenty-four  hours,  had  a  dark  clear  reddish-brown 
colour,  somewhat  resembling  brown  sherry,  and  not  distinguishable  in  this  re- 
spect  from  an  infusión  of  truc  inatico,  made  of  the  same  strength  and  in  a 
similar  manner  to  it.    It  had  an  agreeably  aromatic,  and  somewhat  spicy, 

Íungent  odour;  and  an  aromatic,  agreeable,  somewhat  spicy,  pungent  taste. 
a  the  two  latter  respecta  it  resembled  the  infusión  of  true  matico;  but 
was  more  agreeable  than  it,  and  somewhat  more  pungent.  It  exhibited 
the  following  reactions: — Tincture  of  iodine  heightened  the  colour  consi- 
derably,  and  produced  a  slight  opacity,  but  no  precipitate ;  solution  of  per- 
sulphate  of  iron  caused  a  deep  brownish-blue-black  coloration,  and  a  plentiful 
brown  precipitate  ;  solution  of  percliloride  of  iron  caused  a  deep  bluish-green- 
black  coloration,  but  no  precipitate  ;  solution  of  ferridey  anide  of  potassium 
simply  heightened  the  colour ;  solution  of  acétate  oflcad  caused  an  abundant 
yellowish-brown,  líght  precipitate;  solution  ofbaryta,  an  abundant,  somewhat 
gelatinous-like,  yellowish-brown  precipitate ;  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  a 
plentiful,  whitish,  light,  floceulent  precipitate ;  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver,  a 
plentiful,  flaky,  gelatinous-like,  yellowisn-white-browTi  precipitate ;  solution  of 
sulphate  of  coppcr,  an  abundant  brownish,  light  floceulent  precipitate  ;  solution 
ofbichloride  ofplatinum,  an  abundant  yellowish-white,  light  precipitate  ;  solu- 
tion ofprotochloride  of  ¿¿«,  a  plentiful  reddish-brown  precipitate ;  solution  of 
chloride  ofcalcium  produced  no  evident  effect  at  first,  but  slowly  an  evident 
whitish  light  floating  precipitate  was  formed ;  solution  of  sulphate  oflime  also 
had  no  marked  effect  at  first,  but  ultimately  caused  a  slight  whitish  precipitate ; 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime  at  first  heightened  the  colour,  which  afterwards 
slowly  lessened  again,  and  a  plentiful  whitish  precipitate  was  formed ;  tincture 
of  qalls  caused  an  opaque  muddy  appearance,  and  a  very  slight  precipitate  ; 
hydrochloric  acid  caused  an  abundant,  whitish,  more  or  less  floating  precipitate ; 
nitricacid,  a  plentiful,  brownish,  light  precipitate;  and  sulphuric  acid&u  abund- 
ant brownish,  light  precipitate.  No  very  evident  effeets  were  produced  by  the 
addition  to  the  infusión  of  either  blue  or  red  litmus  papers ;  or  by  that  of 
turmeric  paper ;  ñor  by  acetic  acid ;  ñor  by  any  of  the  following  solutions : — 
Solution  qfpotask,  chromate  of  'potash ,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  antimoniate 
of potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  potassio-tartr  ate  ofantimony,  gelatine,  ammonia, 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  bichloride  of  mcrcury. 

An  infusión  of  oficinal  matico  was  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  above,  of 
the  same  strength,  and  in  other  respecta  like  it ;  and  when  it  was  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  various  reagents  just  mentioned,  the  effeets  produced  were 
in  all  cases  almost  identical  with  those  caused  in  the  infusión  of  the  new  kind  of 
matico.  I  have  given  the  action  of  the  reagents  in  ful],  as  the  list  is  more  ex- 
tended than  any  hitherto  published.  The  reactions  obtaiued  by  Dr.  Hodges,  so 
far  as  he  investiga  tal  them,  agree  essentially  with  my  own. 

From  the  similar  action  of  the  various  reagents  upon  the  two  kinds  of  matico, 
I  inay  fairly  conclude  that  their  composition  must  be  nearly  identical ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  thereforo  that,  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  new 
matico  are  also  due  to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil  and  resin.  The  presence  of 
the  volatile  oil  is  at  once  made  evident  by  submitting  the  leaves  previously  ma- 
cerated  in  cold  water,  to  distillation.  Some  of  the  product  then  obtained,  which 
has  been  distilled  for  me  by  Mr.  Tilden  in  our  laboratory,  is  now  on  the  table, 
and  as  may  be  noticed,  it  possesses  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  dried  leaves.  It  is 
evident  from  the  above  that  the  best  form  of  administraron  would  be  an  alcoholic 
extract  or  tincture. 
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Medicinal  Propekties  axd  Uses. — With  regard  to  the  medicinal  proper- 
tie3  of  this  new  kind  of  roatico,  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  from  its  che- 
mical,  botanical,  and  physical  resemblance3  to  that  of  true  inatico,  that  they 
raust  be  also  nearly  identical,  at  least  when  adrainistered  internally,  to  it.  Its 
local  action,  when  applied  extern  ally  to  arrest  lueniorrhage,  would  be  doubtless, 
to  some  extent,  lees  powerful  than  that  of  true  matico,  as  its  structure  would 
not  act  mechanically  to  the  same  extent  as  it ;  indeed,  those  who  believe  that 
true  matico  in  such  cases  acts  simply  from  its  peculiar  structure  dividing  the 
blood  and  thus  promoting  its  coagulation,  would  attribute  little,  if  any,  valué  to 
this  kind  of  matico  ;  but  I  am  couvinccd,  from  my  own  experiments,  and  from 
the  recorded  observations  of  othere,  as  well  as  from  various  Communications  on 
the  subject  that  I  have  received  from  practitioners  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  the  power  which  true  matico  possesses  of  arresting  hsemorrliage,  when 
locally  applied,  cannot  be  due  simply  to  its  mechanical  action. 

That  this  new  kind  of  matico  does  possess  valuable  medicinal  properties 
is  also  probable  from  the  fact  of  various  parts  of  the  plant  yieldiog  it, 
namely,  the  Artanthe  adunca,  having  had,  and  at  the  present  time  being 
considered  to  have,  a  great  reputation  in  various  diseases  in  the  different 
districts  in  which  it  is  a  native.  The  earliest  notice  that  I  can  find  of  its 
medicinal  properties  and  uses  is  in  Sloane's  4  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,'* 
where  the  following  abstract,  taken  by  him  from  Piso's  1  Natural  History  of 
Brazil,'  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1G48,  occurs : — "  The  fruits  which  are  like 
Long- Pepper  are  of  no  use,  the  root  is  very  famous.  It  has  something  aromatick, 
and  in  tast,  colour,  and  smell.  resembles  ginger,  especially  if  it  be  fresh,  and 
then  it  is  not  inferiour  to  it.  It  is  very  hot  and  dry.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves 
and  roots  cures  the  colic  and  pains  of  the  limbs,  eases  the  windy  belly,  and  takes 
away  the  cold  tumors  of  the  feet.  The  same  is  done  by  baths  and  fomenta- 
tions."  Miquel,  in  his  'Systema  Piperacearum,'  already  frequently  quoted, 
says  that  the  spikes  of  it  and  other  species  of  Artanthe  are  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  long  pepper,  for  flavouring,  seasoning,  etc.,  and  also  an  account  of 
their  medicinal  properties.  Martius  also  refere  to  the  use  of  its  spikes  of  fruits 
as  a  substitute  for  pepper  in  tropical  America  ;  and  he  moreover  states  that  in 
Brazil,  the  leaves  of  Artanthe  adunca  have  a  similar  reputation  to,  and  are  em- 
ployed  in  the  same  diseases  as  cubebs,  and  that  those  of  Artanthe  elongata  (true 
matico)  are  used  in  Perú  in  like  manner.f 

From  the  evidence  now  given,  I  think  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusión  than 
— that  this  new  matico  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial  in  this  country  in  similar  diseases 
to  those  in  which  the  officinal  matico  has  been  found  efficacious.  The  trial  of  its 
virtues  is  rendered  still  more  necessary  at  present,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  true  matico.  This  scarcity  will  be  most  probably  but  temporary, 
but  it  will  certainly  be  rather  anomalous  and  remarkable  if,  when  the  long  and 
anxiously  expected  and  desired  strauger — the  new  Pharmacopceia— at  length 
sees  the  light  of  day,  one  of  the  substances  therein  ordered  cannot  be  obtained, 
or  a  substitute  be  at  hand  for  immediate  use  until  that  deficiency  can  be  supplied. 


The  PitEsiDEXT  observed  that  as  Profcssor  Bentley  had  pointed  out  true 
Platico  was  scarce  and  dear,  it  was  very  i  m  portan  t  that  any  substitute  which 
might  be  discovered  should  be  at  once  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Society ; 
and  this  was  more  especially  necessary  at  the  present  time  with  matico,  as 
they  had  also  been  informed  that  it  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  forthconüug 
British  Pharmacopceia.  He  thought  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  all  new 
drugs  should  be  introduced  to  their  notice  as  soou  as  possible;  in  fact,  this  was  one 
of  the  maiu  objeets  of  thesc  meetings.  I 

*  Sloane's  Nat.  Hist.  Jam.  vol.  i.  j».  136. 
t  Lmdlcys  «Vegetable  Kin^donV  l>.  518. 
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Mr.  Squire  said  he  could  corrobórate  Professor  Bentley's  statement  as  to  tlie 
scarceness  and  dearness  of  matico,  and  he  was  glad  that  this  subject  had  beeu 
brought  before  them  that  evening.  He  also  observed  that  the  inatico  now  in 
the  market  did  not  altogether  present  the  same  characters  as  when  the  drug  was 
cheaper  and  more  plentiful,  for  he  had  recently  had  occasion  to  opérate  upon 
some  matico,  and  he  must  confess  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  explain  the  results 
which  he  then  obtained.  When  an  alcohoüc  extract  was  made,  a  change  occurred 
which  he  had  not  previously  noticed  when  operating  with  matico  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  consisted  in  the  presence  of  a  hará  resin,  which  formed  in  one  part 
of  the  extract,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  its  production  was  due  to  some 
change  having  taken  place  in  the  matico.  It  was  a  change,  however,  which,  sup- 
posing  it  to  be  true  matico  which  was  operated  upon,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

As  to  the  mode  of  actíon  of  matico  as  a  styptic,  he  knew  that  there  were  many 
opinions.  He  had  been  recently  induced  to  examine  some  samples  of  matico, 
and  was  struck  with  the  fact  of  the  entire  absence  in  them  of  tannic  and  gallic 
acids.  At  the  auggestion  of  a  well-known  physician,  he  was  led  at  the  same  time 
to  examine  Ruspini's  styptic,  which  was  reported  to  contain  a  solution  of  gallic 
acid,  but  was  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  in  it 
of  the  presence  ot  that  substauce. 

During  the  reading  of  the  paper,  however,  he  was  especially  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  odour  in  Ruspini  s  styptic  and  that  of  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
new  matico  exhibited  by  Professor  Bentley,  and  rather  than  leave  the  matter  in 
doubt,  he  was  inclined  to  risk  the  opinión  that  the  odour  in  both  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  same  oil.  This,  and  other  circumstances,  also  led  him  to  believe 
with  Professor  Bentley,  that  the  styptic  action  of  matico  was  due  essentially  to 
the  presence  of  this  oil,  and  not  to  the  structure  of  the  leaf ,  which  he  thought 
quite  insufficient  to  account  for  its  remarkable  eff ect  in  certain  cases. 


ON  THE  ACETIC  ACIDS  OF  THE  THREE  PHABMACOPCEIAS. 

BY  HEXRY  DEAXE,  F.L.S. 

"When,  in  1855,  the  Pharmacopceia  Committee  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
began  its  labpurs  upon  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  three  Pharmacopceias  of  Eng- 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  one  of  the  first  subjects  was  of  singular  confusión 
and  difficulty,  namely,  Acidum  Aceticum,  there  being  no  less  than  eight  different 
strengths  recognized  by  the  three  colleges,  as  follows  : — 

All  the  Acetic  Acids  contained  in  the  three  Pharmacopceias  are  here  arranged 
according  to  their  different  strengths  : — 

E.  Acidum  Aceticum    Sp.gr.  1065  =  85    per  cent. ") 

D.       v>         „       Glaciale   Sp.  gr.  1065  =  85    per  cent,  y 

D.       ,,         „       Forte   Sp.  gr.  1066  =  51    per  cent. 

L.  Acidum  Aceticum    Sp.gr.  1048  =  30  8  per  cent. 

D.  „         „       of  Commerce...  Sp.  gr.  1044  —  28-0  per  cent. 

E.  „     Pyroligneum   Sp.  gr.  1034  =  21-0  per  cent. 

L.       „     Aceticum  Dilutum    Sp.  gr.  1008  =  4*6  per  cent.  \ 

L.  Acetum  Destillatum    Sp.gr.  10065  =  4-6  per  cent.  ) 

D.  Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum           Sp.gr.  1006  =  3  5  ner  cent. 

E.  Acetum  Destillatum    Sp.gr.  1005  =  3  0  per  cent. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  to  pharmaceutists,  and  chemists  and  druggists 
in  England,  are  the  acetic  acid  of  P.  L.,  containing  30*8  per  cent,  of  real  acid, 
and  the  dilute  acetic  acid  P.  L.,  containing  4-6  per  cent.,  compared  with  the 
acids  with  similar  designations  of  the  other  two  colleges ;  for  it  is  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  great  difference  between  them  that  rouch  confusión  and  incon- 
venience  have 
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Before  the  publication  of  the  last  London  Pharmacopceia,  the  only  diluted 
acetic  acid  recognized  was  the  Acetum  Destillatam,  which  was  ordered  to  be  pre- 
parad by  the  distillation  of  "  vinegar,"  but  it  does  not  state  whether  the  vinegar 
is  to  be  French-wine  vinegar  or  malt  vinegar,  and  if  the  latter,  what  strength, 
whether  proof  or  any  other.  From  Mr.  Phillips's  notes  in  the  P.  L.  1836, 1 
presume  proof  vinegar  is  the  article  intended  to  De  used,  and  which  is  estimated 
to  contain  five  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid,  a  part  of  which  is  lost  in  the  process 
of  distillation.  Henee  distilled  vinegar  must  neccssarily  be  of  variable  strength, 
but  is  assumed  by  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  and  I  suppose  by  the  College  also,  to 
contain  4-6  per  cent,  of  real  acid. 

Henee,  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1851,  where  Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum,  pre- 
pared  otherwise  than  by  distillation,  is  first  introduced,  the  proportion  of  stroug 
acid  to  water  therein  ordered  is  such  as  to  afiord  a  dilute  acid  of  the  same  strength, 
namely,  4-6.  On  turning  to  Paris's '  Pharmacologia,'  sixth  edition,  publishea  in 
1825,  under  the  article  Acidum  Aceticum  Dilutum  I  find  these  words  : — 14  Mr. 
Phillips  states,  that  when  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Pharma- 
copceia it  varíes  (in  sp.  grav.)  from  1007  to  1009 ;  and  that  1000  grains  of  the 
latter  require  for  their  saturation  145  grs.  of  subearbonate  of  soda.  I  appre- 
hend,  however,  that  it  wifl  be  found  quite  impossible  to  obtain  a  dilute  acetic 
acid  equal  in  strength  or  specific  gravity  to  that  last  mentioned,  by  the  process 
of  the  London  College ;  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  can  be  produced  of 
the  specific  gravity  1007.  The  general  run  of  distilled  vinegar,  as  found  in  the 
shop  of  the  druggist,  varíes  from  1005  to  1006,  and  contains  from  2-80  to  2*826 
per  cent,  of  real  acid  :  when  of  the  specific  gravity  1009  it  would  contain  about 
4-73  per  cent.  Dr.  Powell  states  ('  Iranslation  of  the  Pharmacopceia  of  Lon- 
don,' 1815)  that  'one  fluid  ounce  ought  to  dissolve  at  least  thirteen  grains  of 
white  marble  f  or,  what  is  equivalent  to  it,  39-67  grains  of  crystallized  subear- 
bonate of  soda ;  acid  of  this  strength  corresponds  very  nearly  with  six  degrees 
of  the  revenue  acetometer,  the  proportions  being  as  follows : — 100  grains  of  Phar- 
macopceia strength  will  satúrate  8*68  grains  of  crystallized  subearbonate  of  soda ; 
100  grains  of  acid  of  6o  of  the  acetometer  will  satúrate  8*70  grains  of  the  salt." 
On  referring  to  the  acetometer  table,  I  find  that  6o  is  equal  to  2-826  of  real  acid 
per  cent.,  which  is  nearly  two  per  cent,  less  than  the  indication  of  our  present 
Pharmacopceia.  The  strength  of  distilled  vinegar  of  the  Edinburgh  College  is 
three  per  cent.,  and  the  dilute  acetic  acid  of  Dublin  3*5  per  cent.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  estimation  of  the  strength  of  distilled  vinegar  by  both 
these  colleges  is  not  far  from  correct,  and  that  the  practice  of  the  Dublin  College 
in  ordering  the  dilution  of  the  acetic  acid  of  commerco  (sp.  grav.  1044)  to  afford 
an  acid  of  3'5  per  cent,  is  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  as  to  lead  to  any  serious  in- 
convenience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  of  the  London  College,  that 
distilled  vinegar  contained  4-6  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  has  occasioned  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of  inconvenience  and  confusión,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  show. 

I  believe  the  first  introduction  of  strong  acetic  «acid  into  the  London  Pharma- 
copceia was  in  1824,  under  the  ñame  of  Acidum  Aceticum  Fortius,  and  was  very 
nearly  the  same  strength  as  that  obtained  by  the  process  of  the  P.  L.  1836,  and 
still  retained  in  the  materia  medica,  although  no  formula  is  now  given,  namely, 
30*8  per  cent.  Why  that  particular  strength  was  adopted  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  except  that  it  is  very  well  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  Acetum  Cantha- 
ridiB,  which  is»a  clear  and  cfficient  preparation.  Previous  to  the  introduction 
into  the  Pharmacopo?ia  of  this  Acidum  Aceticum,  30*8,  Beaufoy  and  Co.,  of 
South  Lambeth,  had  becn  in  the  habit,  for  many  years,  of  preparing  acetic  acid 
of  such  strength  that  one  pint  of  that  and  seven  of  water  were  directed  to  be 
mixed  to  produce  an  acid  *4  equal  to  distilled  vinegar  used  by  cliemists^  apotht- 
caries,"  etc.  This  dilution,  I  find,  affords  an  acid  of  about  three  per  cent.,  the 
same  as  the  distilled  vinegar  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia.  This  acid, 
called  one  to  seven,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  greatest  care  was  always 
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taken  to  secure  its  perfect  purity  and  uniformity  of  strength,  made  its  way  all 
over  the  country,  because  it  was  convenient  and  economical,  and  afforded  a 
puré  flavoured  result  very  different  to  the  varyiug  samples  of  the  more  legití- 
mate "distilled  vinegar"  of  the  Pharmacopceia ;  and  I  very  well  recollect  in  my 
early  days  it  was  used  somewhat  clandestinely  in  all  preparations  in  which  dis- 
tilled vinegar  was  ordered.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  strength  of  distilled  vine- 
gar was  generally  understood  to  contain  about  three  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  When, 
however,  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1824  made  its  appearance  with  its  acid  of  30*8, 
continuad  through  thosc  of  1836  and  1851,  enemista  and  druggists  seem  gene- 
rally to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  was  much  stronger  than  the  acid  called 
one  to  seven ;  that  the  proportions  for  mixing  it  were  very  different,  and  the 
resulting  mixture  much  stronger  than  what  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using. 
Simple  oxymel  prepared  by  the  oíd  and  new  methods  were  two  different  tliings ; 
Acetum  Cantharidis  could  not  be  prepared  with  the  acid  called  one  to  seven,  a 
thick  unpleasant  compound  was  always  the  result ;  and  I  have  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  a  stronger  acid  than  that  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  without 
any  reference  to  a  definite  strength,  is  commonly  used  for  this  preparation,  which 
consequently  renders  it  quite  empirical.  I  must  myself  plead  guilty  to  this 
ignorance  until  it  became  my  duty  to  take  an  active  part  in  going  over  the 
Materia  Medica  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  new  Pharmacopceia..  Much 
pains  were  taken  by  the  committee  formed  for  this  purpose,  and  a  very  careful 
list  of  every  article  of  materia  medica  found  in  the  three  Pharinacopceias  was 
made  out,  Mr.  Squire's  bpok  of  the  three  Pharmacopceias  being  the  basis  of  it ; 
and  the  inconsistency  and  diversity  of  the  preparations  of  acetic  acid  were  forced 
upon  the  committee.  I  then  made  all  the  preparations  of  acetic  acid  with  the 
acida  of  different  strengths,  namely,  P.  L.  of  30-8  per  cent,  and  diluted  4*6  per 
cent.  |  Beaufoy's,  one  to  seven,  of  24-25  per  cent,  diluted  three  per  cent. ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  Acetum  CantharicUs,  which  can  not  be  well  made  with  a 
weaker  acid  than  30-8,  those  made  with  the  weaker  acid  were  deeidedly  prefer- 
able,  being  quite  acid  cnough  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  not  inconveniently  so 
to  the  palate.  Aiter  this  I  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Beaufoy  and  Co.,  where  every 
information  I  required  was  most  politely  and  courteously  affbrded  me.  I  found 
three  strengths  of  acetic  acid  kept  and  sold  by  tliem  to  druggists  and  surgeons, 
namely, 

lst,  that  labelled  1  acid  to  11  water. 
2nd,        „        1     „     9  „ 
Srd,        „        1  7  „ 

Those  marked  1  to  11  and  1  to  7  are  usually  and  altnost  exclusively  sold  to 
druggists  and  surgeons, — the  last  being  generally  but  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
the  Acidum  Aceticum  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  and  used  as  such,  but  in 
fact  corresponding  to  the  Acidum  Aceticum  of  commerce  of  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copceia, and  when  diluted  as  directed  on  the  label  attached  thereto  affording 
an  acid  of  only  3*5  per  cent. ;  the  first  corresponding  with  Acidum  Aceticum 
Forte  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia.  The  other,  marked  1  to  9,  is  the  Acidum 
Aceticum  of  the  London  College,  and  should  be  marked  as  the  Collcge  orders,  15 
parta  by  weight  of  acid  to  85  water  =  3  to  17,  or  1  to  f>|,  or  23  fl.  dr.  in  20  fl.  oz., 
to  afford  a  diluted  acid  containing  4-(J  per  cent  of  real  acid.  This  last-named 
acid  (30-8  per  cent)  is  not  generally  known  in  the  retail  trade  ;  consequently  for 
the  last  30  years  nearly  we  have  mostly  been  in  error  in  our  pharmaceutical 
pr&ctice.  I  found  there  were  technical  trade  difficulties  in  the  way  of  altcriug 
Jabela  and  bringing  the  subject  prominently  forward  before  the  pharmaceutical 
public.  l[r.  Beaufoy  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  of  difference  in  strength,  al- 
tno^gft  the  díuggists  had,  and  he  had  labels  prepared  for  the  new  acid,  but  never 
used  them.    At  my  urgeut  request  however,  that  they  would  clearly  distinguish 
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the  trae  Pharmacopoeia  acid,  they  adopted  the  following  label  in  blue  inl;  which 
is  suffieiently  explícita 

TO  MAKE  THE 

ACIDIXM  ACETICUM  DILUTUM 

OF  THB 

PHARMACOP.  LONDIN.  1851,' 

TAKE  OF 

Tms  Acid  by  weight   15  tarts. 

D18TTLLED  Water  by  weight   85  parts. 


The  following  are  memoranda  of  the  resulta  ot'  a  very  carcful  analysis  I  made 
of  the  three  acids  just  named.  The  experimente  were  repeated  twice  or  three 
times,  and  confirmed  by  my  friend  and  collcague  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  work, 
Dr.  Redwcod.  The  specific  gravitics  were  taken  in  1000-grain  bottle,  and  the 
estimation  of  the  acid  was  made  with  carbonate  of  baryta. 


* 

Beaufoy's  Acctic  Acid. 
* 

Contains  of 
Anhydroue 
Acid  per  cent. 

To  make  the 
Acid.Acct.Dil. 
of  the  P.L.  = 
4-6percent.,use 
of  Acid  to 
Waiter. 

To  make  the 
Acet.Acid.  Dil. 
of  the  P.E.  = 
3'  per  cent., use 
of  Acid  to 

*  Water. 

To  make  the 
Acet.Acid.  Dil. 
of  the  D.P.  = 
3*5  per  cent.,  use 
of  Acid  to 
Water. 

• 

1  to  7  sp.  gr.  1040-5 
lto  9     „  1047-5 
1  to  11     „  105G-0 

24-25 
30-02 
,41-00 

1  in  5-27 
1  in  6-52 
1  in  8-91 

lin  808 
1  in  10-00 
1  in  13-06 

1  in  6-93 
1  in  8-57 
1  in  11-71 

The  Acid.  Acet.  Dil.  of  the  P.  L.  1824,  contained  of  anhydrous  acid  4  0  per  cent. 
The  Acet.  Destill.  of  the  P.  L.  1836,  contained  of  anhydrous  acid  4-6  per  cent. 
The  Acid.  Acet.  Dil.  of  the  P.  L.  1851,  contains  of  anhydrous  acid  4-6  per  cent. 
The  Acidum  Aceticum  of  the  same  Pharmacopoeia  contained  of  anhydrous 
acid  30-8  per  cent. 

By  which  it  appears  that  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  strength  of  the 
preparation  for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  present  formula  for  Acid.  Acet.  Dilut.  is  acetic  acid  =  30*8  per  cent., 
23  drs.  fluid,  distilled  water  to  fill  20  fl.  oz.  =  160  fl.  drs.  =  1  in  6-956,  or  in 
round  numbers  1  in  7,  and  not  15  to  85  =  3  to  17  =  1  to  5-66,  unless  the  latter 
proportions  be  very  carefully  made  by  weight  (Vicie  Phillips's  Translation  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  London,  1851,  page  50.) 

If  the  foregoing  statement  be  correct,  it  will  appear  that  to  make  the  Acia. 
Acetic.  Dil.  of  the  present  London  Pharmacopoeia  =  4-6  per  cent,  of  anhydrous 
acid,  the  following  should  be  the  strength  of  the  acids  marked  respectively  1  to  7, 
1  to  9,  and  1  to  11,  naraely 

1  to  7  should  be  36-81  instead  of  24-25. 

lto  9      „       46-04       „  30-02. 

1  to  11      „       51-21       „  41-0. 
I  suppose  the  new  forthcoming  National  Pharmacopoeia  will  help  us  out  of  tms 
grcat  dimculty,  otherwise  the  first  step  towards  it  would  be  for  the  manufacturer 
to  send  out  the  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  with  this  simple  labeh-___ 

*  These  numbers  so  nearly  agree  with  the  following,  given  to  me  by  Beaufoy  wid  Co.,  that 
practically  there  is  no  difference:— 

lto  7  ...  1040-  .  .  .  24-25 
lto  9  .  .  .  1048-  .  .  .  30-08 
1  to  11  .   .   .   1066-    .   .   .   41 00 
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ACEDÜM  ACETICUM,  P.  Lu, 

Contains  of  real  Acid  30*8  per  cent. 

For  although  the  acid  marked  1  to  9  corresponda  very  nearly  with  it,  none  of 
the  direction8  for  diluting  this  or  the  other  acids  sent  out  with  them,  would  yield 
a  product  correspondiug  with  the  Acid.  Acet.  Dil.  of  the  P.  L. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  throw  a  little  light  on  this  anomalous  subject,  I  feel 
I  have  not  done  it  justice  or  gone  so  fully  into  it  as  I  might  have  done.  It  may 
however  serve  to  show  that  however  correct  our  business  instinct  may  be,  and 
however  warrantably  we  may  rely  on  the  manufacturer  for  the  strength  and  pu- 
rity  of  his  commodities,  we  are  not  justified  in  failing  to  study  the  Materia  Me- 
dica and  Pharmacopceia  for  ourselves,  and  working  them  out  in  their  integrity 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  At  the  present  day  so  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  general  knowledge  and  in  scientific  acquirements,  and  the  thirst  for  more  has 
become  so  general,  that  there  is  less  fear  of  the  forthcoming  National  Pharma- 
copceia being  as  much  neglected  by  the  mass  of  chemists  and  druggists  through- 
out  the  country  as  there  was  even  so  short  a  time  back  as  1851.  Besides,  we 
shall  have  but  one  rule  of  action  instead  of  three  to  go  by,  and  all  such  anomalies 
will  be  removed. 

In  naming  Messrs.  Beaufoy  and  Co.,  I  wish  it  to  be  particularly  understood 
that  I  cast  no  reflection  on  them ;  the  fault  is  our  own,  for  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  them  as  the  great  pioneers  in  the  preparation  of  puré  acetic  acid  for  pharma- 
ceutical  purposes  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood. 

The  Presidext  thought  the  Society  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Deane  for  the 
great  pains  he  liad  taken  in  explaining  this  subject,  which  had  hitherto  been 
impenectly  understood  by  many  pharmaceutists,  and  had  occupied  a  great  deal 
of  the  time  of  the  Pharmacopceia  Committee  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  more 
intelligible. 

Mr.  Squire  could  bear  his  testimony  to  the  diligence  which  had  been  exer- 
cised  by  Mr.  Deane  in  working  out  this  subject  while  on  the  Pharmacopceia 
Committee.    He  hoped  that  in  the  new  British  Pharmacopceia  the  anomalies 
which  had  hitherto  existed  with  reference  to  the  acetic  acids  orderedin  medicine 
would  be  removed. 


UPON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  BISMUTH  IN  THE 

SOLUBLE  FORM. 

BY  CHARLES  R.  C.  TICÜBORNE,  F.C.S. 

Under  the  ñame  of  Liq.  Bismuthi  there  has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  Faculty  a  preparation,  which  purports  to  possess  great  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  basic  nitrate.  The  desirable  points  in  this  preparation  are — first,  its  so- 
lubility  ;  second,  its  slight  taste  ;  and  third,  ita  alkalinity.  It  has  also  the  pecu- 
liarity  of  not  being  precipitable  by  water. 

I  felt  the  desirability  of  such  a  mode  of  extftbiting  bismuth,  and  therefore 
made  an  analysis  of  the  solution  for  my  own  information  ;  and  as  it  possesses 
certain  phases  of  interest,  I  now  take  this  opportunity  of  placing  it  beforo  the 
members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

A  qualitative  analysis  elicited  the  following : — The  solution  contained  bismuth, 
citric  acid,  and  ammonia ;  not  a  trace  of  nitric  acid  could  be  detected  in  the 
solution .  Liq.  Bismuthi  is  therefore  probably  a  solution  of  a  basic  salt,  having  a 
composition  analogous  to  3MO  Ci  +  MO ;  one  of  the  bases,  MO,  being  replaced 
by  BiOs  :  it  is  made  from  the  recently  precipitated  and  well-washed  oxide.  From 
the  peculiarity  of  having  to  deal  with  an  alkaline  bismuthic  solution,  direct  pre- 
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cipitation  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  was  employed  to  determine  the  amount 
of  bi8muth  present ;  thig  gave,  on  washing  and  drying,  (>327  grammes  of  Bi  S3  in 
the  fluid  half-ounce,  which  represents  1*114  grains  of  the  teroxide  as  being  pre- 
sent in  the  drachm.  Now,  altfiough  the  circular  which  accompanies  the  Liq. 
Bismuthi  states  that  5j  is  equivalent  to  a  full  dose  (fifteen  to  twenty  grains) 
of  the  insoluole  trisnitrate,  1  do  not  think  such  can  be  the  case.  The  idea  evi- 
dently  is  that  the  metal,  wheu  in  the  soluble  form,  is  much  more  active  than  the 
ordinary  insoluole  modification,  and  thcre  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  so  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent ;  but  I  should  consider  three  grains  to  the  drachm  as  the  minimum 
dose  :  even  more  than  this  quantity  may  be  easily  introduced  into  such  a  solution 
as  tlie  above.  The  following  is  probably  the  raode  pursued  in  making  this  solution : 
— 430  grains  of  metallic  bismuth  are  dissolved  in  a  sufficiont  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  and  this  solution  of  ternitrate  of  bismuth  is  then  precipitated  with  ammonia, 
and  the  resulting  hydrated  oxide  wéll  washed ;  480  grains  of  citric  acid  are  then 
exactly  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  tbe  moist  oxide  is  gradually  added  tothe 
boiling  solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia.  The  oxide  is  slowly  but  perfectly 
taken  up.  Ammonia  is  slightly  evolved  during  the  boiling,  (probably  frora  the 
decomposition  of  the  citrate  of  ammonia  per  se,)  but  the  solution  becomes 
slightly  acid,  and  remains  so  until  the  completion  of  the  process.  The  solution 
is  then  neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  the  whole  is  made  to  measure  one  pint. 
This  solution  will  contain  three  grains  of  Bi  Os  to  the  5j*.  It  is  more  elegantly 
made  by  dissolving  the  citrate  oF  bismuth  in  citrate  of  ammonia.* 
Tartaric  acid  has  also  a  similar  action  upon  bismuth. 

There  seems  to  be  a  limit  to  the  solubility  of  chemically  puré  citrate  of  bis- 
muth ;  but  the  solubility  is  wonderfully  increased  by  the  presence  of  mineral 
acids.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  greater  solubility  of  the  salts  formed  by  the 
latter  acids  in  citrate  of  ammonia. 

The  reactions  of  this  bismuthic  solution  are  as  follows : — 

Ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  give  no  precipitate.  Potash  and  soda,  or 
the  carbonates  of  these  alkalies,  give  precipitates  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant.  Nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  give  precipitates  soluble 
in  an  excess  of  the  respective  acids,  and  reprecipitable  on  neutralization  with 
ammonia.  These  precipitates  are  also  soluble  on  the  f  urther  addition  of  ammonia. 
Water  gives  no  precipitate.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  throws  down  the  whole  of 
the  bismuth  as  sulphide. 

As  the  reactions  of  citric  and  tartaric  acids  are  at  present  little  known,  it  is 
my  intention  to  investígate  the  matter  further,  particularly  with  a  view  to  its 
analytical  bearing  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  I  place  before  you  the  results  of  my  in- 
vestigation  of  the  Liq.  Bismuthi. 


Mr.  Schacht  (of  Clif ton)  said  that  although  the  author  of  the  paper  had  not 
thought  fit  to  mention  bis  ñame  in  connection  with  the  liquor  bismuthi  examined, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  quotation  made  from  the  circular,  that  the 
preparation  the  meeting  had  just  hcard  so  freely  discussed  was  that  made  by  him- 
self.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  «ase,  he  could  state  that  the  author  had  well  per- 
formed  his  task  in  submitting  it  to  analysis.  The  preparation,  sold  as  liquor 
bismuthi  (Schacht),  consisted  of  bismuth  oxide,  citric  acid,  and  ammonia,  and 
the  quantity  of  oxide  of  bismuth  present  was  one  grain  in  each  fluid  drachm. 
This,  however,  had  been  published  in  the  1  Lancet'  several  months  ago.  A  fact 
so  easy  of  investigation  he  had  never  attempted  to  keep  secret,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  he  had  told  its  composition  to  every  medical  man  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed  on  the  subject.  He  had  adopted  the  ñame  "  Liquor  Bismuthi  (Schacht)," 

*  Citrate  of  bismuth  is  a  very  insoluble  salt,  got  by  the  double  decomposition  of  citrate 
of  potash  or  soda,  and  ternitrate  of  bismuth.  The  citrate,  as  made  in  this  manner,  is  ex- 
tremely  soluble  in  ammonia,  or  a  solution  of  citrate  of  ammonia. 
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partly  becausc  having  been  fortúnate  several  years  ago  in  discovering  this  ele- 
gant  method  of  holding  bismuth  in  permanent  solution,  he  was  anxious  to  reap 
8ome  raeasure  of  reward  in  the  credit  which  would  attach  to  so  distinct  an  ira- 
provement  as  he  believed  this  preparation  to  be ;  and  partly  also  because,  as  the 
article  can  only  exist  in  the  form  of  solution,  it  was  convenient  that  the  profes- 
sion  should  be  invited  to  prescribe  a  medicine  of  one  deíinite  strengtn.  In 
answer  to  the  author's  snggestion  that  it  should  be  made  three  times  as  strong 
as  he  (Mr.  Schacht)  had  been  accustomed  to  make  it,  he  would  observe  that 
the  quantity  indicated  as  a  dose — one  drachni — was  easy  both  to  remember  and 
to  dispense,  and  he  had  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  in  such  doses  it 
was  efficient,  in  many  cases  succeeding  where  full  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty 
grains  of  the  trisnitrate  had  failed.  He  claimed  the  credit,  such  as  it  was,  of 
having  been  the  first  to  prepare  and  introduce  to  the  profession  a  permanently 
fluid  form  of  bismuth  ;  and  a3  his  preparation  had  been  a  good  deal  employed 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  alter  its  strength. 

Dr.  Attfielt>  said  that  the  fact  of  the  solubility  of  oxide  of  bismuth  in 
citrate  of  ammonia  had  been  observed  by  Mr.  Spiller  more  than  five  years  ago, 
and  publisbed,  together  with  other  observations  relating  to  the  infiuence  of 
citric  acid  on  chemical  reactions,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society.  To 
Mr.  Schacht,  however,  was  no  doubt  due  the  practical  application  of  this  fact, 
and  the  production  of  what  was  apparently  an  excellent  form  of  medicine  for 
the  administration  of  bismuth. 

Mr.  Squire  asked  Mr.  Schacht  if  any  experimenta  had  been  made  by  medical 
men  to  determine  the  relative  strengths  and  valúes  of  his  preparation  and  the 
subnitrate. 

Mr.  SciiAcnT  said  several  cases  had  been  reported  to  him  by  Dr.  Martin,  the 
sénior  physician  to  the  Bristol  Hospital,  and  other  medical  men,  in  which  bene- 
fit  had  resulted  from  the  use  of  his  preparation  where  the  oíd  insoluble  form  of 
subnitrate  had  either  failed  or  provea  less  efficacious,  but  he  could  not  at  the 
moment  refer  to  any  experiments  made  with  the  special  object  of  determining 
the  relative  strengths  oí  the  two  medicines. 

Mr.  Haselden  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Schacht  present  to  speak  for  himself. 
He  (Mr.  Haselden)  had  frequently  used  his  liquor  bismuthi,  and  thought  it  a 
very  elegant  preparation.  Some  persons,  on  hastily  reading  the  circular  that  was 
issued  with  it,  might  perhaps  have  concluded  that  each  fluid  drachm  contained 
more  than  a  grain  of  the  oxide  of  bismuth,  as  it  purported  to  represent  fif  teen  or 
twenty  grains  of  the  subnitrate,  but  it  was  evident  from  Mr.  Schacht's  explana- 
ron that  this  soluble  form  of  bismuth  was  much  more  active  than  the  oíd  inso- 
luble form,  and  henee  the  much  smallcr  dose  proved  equally,  if  not  more,  effica- 
cious. 

Dr.  Redwood  was  anxious  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  reference  to  the  ñamo 
Mr.  Schacht  had  given  to  his  preparation.  Now  that  the  composition  of  liquor 
bismuthi  was  no  longer  a  secret,  he  thought  it  very  desirable  that  a  ñame  should 
be  given  to  it  indicating  what  its  composition  was.  He  thought  the  practice  of 
introducing  new  medicines  under  ñames  that  afforded  no  indication,  or  a  very 
iraperfect  indication,  of  what  they  were,  was  much  to  be  regretted.    Such  a 

Sractiee  often  caused  much  inconvenience  and  difficulty  to  pharmaceutists  in 
ispensing,  and  also  deprived  medical  men  of  the  means  of  ascribing  the  effeets 
of  such  medicines  to  their  true  causes.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  from  Mr. 
Schacht  whether  he  had  formed  any  opinión  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
potmd  of  bismuth  contained  in  his  liquor  bismuthi,  and  whether  he  had  observed, 
as  statedby  Mr.  Tichbourne,  that  ammonia  was  evolved  when  the  oxide  of  bis- 
muth was  dissolved  in  the  neutral  citrate  of  ammonia.  He  knew  that  Mr. 
Schacht  was  not  unaecustomed  to  speculations  and  investigations  relating  to  the 
constitution  of  salts. 
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Mr.  Sciiacht  remarked  that  his  procesa  not  being  the  same  as  that  described 
by  Mr.  Tichbourne,  he  had  not  hadan  opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  re- 
ferred  to  on  dissolving  the  oxide  in  citrate  of  ammonia.  He  had  however  found 
it  desirable  to  add  a  little  excess  of  ammonia  so  as  to  make  the  solution  alkaline. 
He  had  no  theory  to  suggest  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  salt  of  bis- 
muth  present  in  the  solution. 

The  Pkesident  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  author  of  the  pa- 
per  for  his  communication,  and  to  Mr.  Schacht  for  the  information  he  had  given 
respecting  his  very  elegant  and  efficient  preparation  of  bismuth.  He  quite 
agreed,  however,  with  Dr.  Redwood,  that  the  ñames  given  to  medicines  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  represent  their  composition. 
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LEEDS  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Third  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  session.  was  held  at  the 
School  of  Art  on  Wednesday  evening,  December  9,  1863 ;  the  President,  Mr.  Harvey, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bell,  of  York,  was  clccted  an  Ordinary  Member. 

The  Library  Comtnittee  reported  the  following  donatious  to  the  Library  during  the 
past  month,  viz. — Mr.  Smeeton,  £1 ;  Mr.  Backhouse,  10$. ;  Mr.  Kcttlcwell,  10*. ;  Mr. 
Stead,  10*. ;  Mr.  B.  Taylor,  10$. ;  Mr.  Walker,  10*. ;  Messrs.  Clarke,  Bleasdale,  Bell,  and 
Co.  (York),  '  Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry,'  in  3  vols.,  complete. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Association  were  awarded  to  the  donors. 

The  Committee  had  arranged  that  the  occasion  should  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
being  an  ordinary  mouthly  meeting  of  the  Society,  whilst  it  was  also  selected  for  the 
delivery,  by  Mr.  Edward  Thompson,  of  the  introductory  lecture  of  a  course  on  Materia 
Medica,  which  he  will  continué  upon  each  succeeding  Monday  evening. 

Mr.  Thompson  commenced  by  observing  that  as  he  had  been  requested  to  give  his 
Introductory  Lecture  at  an  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association,  he  should 
think  that  it  would  be  hardly  respectful  to  the  cxperienced  druggists  present,  to  take 
up  much  time  with  mere  elementary  matter,  and  should  therefore  branch  out  into  topics 
of  a  general  character,  upon  which  he  might  not  otherwise  have  touched,  and  which 
might  be  considered  as  somewhat  remotely  connected  with  Materia  Medica.  And  to 
begin  at  some  distance  f rom  the  subject  in  hand,  he  should  venture  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions  on  certain  points  relating  to  the  present  position  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  of 
this  country.  If  his  remarks  should  provoke  a  little  températe  discussion  at  the  end, 
he  should  not  regret  it  as  truth  might  thus  be  elicited,  which  was  his  only  object. 

He  would  therefore  just  glance  at  the  position  of  the  druggist  in  relation  to— lst,  the 
Law  ;  2nd,  the  Medical  Profession ;  and  3rd,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  And  he 
would  observe  that  such  questions  as  were  now  proposed  to  be  briefly  discussed  were 
interesting  to  the  student,  as  well  as  to  the  man  in  business,  because  the  former,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  should  have  correct  information  about  his  position,  and  his  relation  to 
other  classes  of  persons. 

1.  The  Law.— At  present  chemists  and  druggists  were  not  recognized  or  protected 
by  the  law,  any  more  than  were  other  shopkeepers.  It  had  been  proposed  that  chemists 
should  have  certain  privileges,  and  especially  that  they  should  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  sell  drugs.  Now  this  question  would  be  viewed  differently  by  different  persons. 
Druggists  thcmselvcs  might  naturally  incline  to  the  opinión  that  a  monopoly  of  the 
business  should  be  established,  and  that  all  others  should  be  prevented  from  meddling 
with  it,  and  much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view.  It  might  be  urged  that  none 
but  persons  of  some  education,  and  who  had  been  brought  up  to  the  habits  of  attention 
and  sense  of  responsibility  which  characterize  the  respectáble  chemist  and  druggist, 
could  sell  poten t.  drugs  with  safety  to  the  public ;  and  in  particular,  that  all  poisonous 
substances  should  be  retailed  only  by  such  persons,  and  that  such  a  regulation  would  be 
the  best  "Poison  Bill"  that  could  be  enacted. 

Strong  as  these  argumenta  were,  he  was  of  opinión  that  the  Legislature  was  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  infiuenced  by  them.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  tendency  of  modera 
legislation  was  decidedly  against  monopolios,  and  in  favour  of  free-trade.  Some  profes- 
sions,  it  was  true,  were  stül  allowed  to  have  exclusivo  privileges ;  that  of  law,  for  in- 
stance,  but  monopolies,  formerly  so  numerous,  had  gradually  been  reduced  to  a  very 
small  number. 

If  we  wanted  to  know  how  the  Legislature  would  probably  treat  any  proposal  for 
giving  exclusive  privileges  to  the  druggist,  we  might  obtain  valuable  information  by  ob- 
serving how  they  had  delibératela  acted  in  a  similar  case.  The  course  of  modera  legis- 
lation on  the  medical  profession  was  strictly  in  point.  Before  1815  the  members  of  that 
profession,  at  least  in  the  country,  had  no  exclusive  privileges.  In  that  year  it  was  en- 
acted that  no  one  should  act  as  an  apothecary  in  England  unless  he  had  a  licence  from 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  of  London,  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist  still  re- 
taining  all  the  rights  that  it  previously  possessed.    Such  continued  to  be  the  stote  of 
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things  for  more  than  forty  years.  Occasíonally  during  these  years  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  prosecuted  somo  illegal  practitioner ;  but  in  general  the  law  was  not  enforced 
Sometimes  an  unlucky  physician  or  surgeon,  írighly  educated,  but  who  had  not  been  so 
fortúnate  as  to  seek  the  licence  of  the  Company,  was  fixed  upon  for  prosecution,  while 
notorious  quacks  were  quietly  allowed  to  accumulate  their  gains,  to  the  great  scandal  of 
the  profession.  At  last  the  Apothecaries'  Company  entirely  ceased  to  perform  the  thank- 
less  office  of  prosecutor  for  the  profession,  and  again  every  one  did  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  Great  was  the  cry  for  medical  reform,  and  much  need  there  was  for  it. 
For  soine  time  all  was  confusión,  some  demanding  one  kind  of  reform  and  some  another. 
At  last  the  profession  became  more  unanimous.  All  expected  that  exclusive  privileges 
would  be  conceded.  But  when  the  matter  carne  to  be  discussed  in  Parliament,  it  was 
found  that  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  sympathized  with  the  public  rather  than  with 
any  professional  section  of  it,  were  in  no  mood  to  grant  any  more  monopolies.  They 
left  the  Apothecaries'  Act  where  it  was,  a  dead  letter,  and  passed  a  new  law,  framed  on 
a  new  principie,  which  was,  to  certify  to  the  public  who  were  properly  qualified  practi- 
tioners,  and  then  leave  every  one  at  liberty  to  employ  whom  he  would ;  with  this  proviso, 
that  the  Government  itself  in  its  vaccination,  poor-law,  sanitary,  or  medico-legal  depart- 
ments,  should  employ  none  but  those  who  were  registered  as  well  qualified  medical 
men.  When  it  was  added  that  the  Act  appointed  a  Council  for  the  regulation  of  medical 
education,  and  the  publication  of  a  Pharmacopceia,  and  provided  for  the  speedy  punish- 
ment  of  all  who  shonld  untruthfully  give  themselves  out  to  the  public  as  legally  regis- 
tered practitioners,  we  became  acquainted  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  last  example  of 
legislation  in  a  department  bearing  the  strictest  analogy  to  our  own. 

From  this  illustrative  case  then,  what  could  we  learn  as  to  the  probable  futurc  legis- 
lation for  chemists  and  drnggists  ?  This,  that  Government  inight  devise  some  system  of 
registering  all  who  were  qualified  to  conduct  the  business  with  safety  to  the  public,  and 
might  give  to  such  persons  a  title  by  which  the  public  might  judge  of  the  qualifícations 
of  its  holders,  preventing,  at  the  same  time,  unqualified  persons  from  assuming  the  title. 
And  as  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  exerciseof  their  vaunted  liberty appeared  to  cherish 
the  right  to  consult  ignorant  pretendere  to  the  art  of  healing,  so  they  might  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  privilegc  of  obtaining  their  drugs  of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  their  proper- 
ties,  and  the  Legislature  would  probably  allow  them  to  continuo  to  enjoy  their  liberty. 

But  the  Legislature  would  have  to  distinguish  between  the  qualified  and  the  unquali- 
fied by  an  examination.  If  so,  it  behoved  young  men,  both  as  they  would  desire  to  con- 
duct their  own  business  with  respectability,  and  as  they  would  wish  to  pass  such  an  exa- 
mination with  credit,  to  prepare  for  the  future  by  diligently  availing  themselves  of  this 
and  all  other  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Materia  Medica. 

Two  conclusions  were  then  arrived  at: — lst,  that  examinations,  which  were  now 
optional  and  honorary,  would  probably  at  no  distant  period  be  so  far  compulsory  that  no 
one  could  attain  a  rcspectable  position  in  the  business  without  passingthem ;  and,  2ndly, 
that  such  examinations  should  be  diligently  i  repared  for. 

2.  The  Medical  Profession. — After  remarking  on  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  ma- 
teria medica  and  posology  for  the  compounder  of  prescriptions,  connected,  as  such  work 
was,  with  the  restoration  of  health  and  the  preservation  of  life,  he  (Mr.  Thompson)  pro- 
ceeded  to  observe  that  there  was  another  view  of  the  relation  between  the  druggist  and 
the  practice  of  physic,  which  could  hardly  be  left  unnoticed  on  that  occasion,  namely, 
what  was  called  counter-presa'ibing.  One-sided  views  had  often  been  taken  on  this  sub- 
ject.  Sometimes  a  surgeon  wrote  to  the  4  Lancet,'  denouncing  some  neighbouring  drug- 
gist who  deprived  him  of  patients,  without  stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  himself  was 
keeping  an  open  shop,  poaching  upon  the  domain  of  the  druggist,  and  throwing  down 
those  externa!  distinctions  by  means  of  which  the  public  might  judge  between  the  surgeon 
and  the  druggist  Sometimes  a  London  Pharmaccutical  Chemist,  whose  business  con- 
sisted  in  preparing  medicines  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  physicians,  told  us  in  the 
'Pharmaceutical  Journal 1  how  very  improper  it  was  for  any  druggist  to  act  both  as  pre- 
scriber  and  dispenser,  and  how  carefully  all  articles  bearing  upon  the  action  of  drugs  in  the 
cure  of  disease  should  be  excluded  from  the  Journal.  Other  drnggists,  living  in  country 
towns  where  there  were  no  hospitals,  and  where  medical  advice  could  not  be  cheaply 
purchased,  thought  themselves  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  their  position  and  the  con- 
stant  demands  of  their  customers,  to  exercise  what  little  knowledge  of  medicine  they 
possessed,  and  consequently  prescribcd  in  slight  cases— sometimes,  indeed,  undertaking  to 
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cure  more  dangerous  diseases,  and  perhaps  wasting  the  patient's  time  by  giving  him  in- 
efficient  remedies,  when  time  to  him  was  a  matter  of  liíe  and  death. 

He  (the  lccturer)  believed  that  all  these  one-sided  opinions  had  something  right  and 
something  wrong  in  them.  How  much  of  each  inight  perbaps  be  ascertained  if  we  could 
answer  two  questions,  which  oaght  always  to  be  kept  distinct : — lst.  How  much  counter- 
prescribing  could  a  druggist  do,  according  to  law  ?  and  2nd,  how  much  ovght  he  to  do 
as  a  question  of  right  and  conscionce  ? 

(1.)  Provided  a  man  called  himself  a  druggist,  and  not  a  medical  practitioner,  the  law, 
irrespective  of  the  Apothecaries  Act  of  1815,  allowed  him  to  do  almost  any  amount  of 
prescribing  he  liked,  either  in-doors  or  out^of-doors.  But  he  (Mr.  Thompson)  contended 
that  the  law  was  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  to  what  it  directly  prevented.  The  law 
held  a  druggist  accountable  for  the  comequencex  of  medical  practico  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  a  legally-qualified  surgeon  was.  For  whereas  a  surgeon  was  supposed  by 
the  law  to  be  competent  as  far  as  regarded  knowledge  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession, 
a  druggist,  as  such,  was  supposed  to  be  incompetent.  The  one  was  answerable  for  wilf  ul 
neglect  only,  the  other  for  ignorance  also.  Thus,  though  the  law  did  little  or  nothing 
directly  to  prevent  counter-practice,  it  might  do  much  towards  this  end  indirectly,  by 
inaking  every  one  ignorant  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body,  responsible  for  the  evil  consequences  of  his  ignorance. 

(2.)  As  to  the  question,  how  much  of  counter-practice  ought  a  druggist  to  do,  in  aii 
ethicál  sense  ?  Perhaps  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred  it  would  be  best  to  answer, — 
"Send  the  patient  to  a  doctor."  One  thing  the  druggist  must  not  do,  he  must  not  pre- 
scribe for  a  case  ignorantly ;  that  is,  whenever  he  uses  powerf ul  drugs,  or  takes  up  the 
time  of  a  patient  by  recommending  those  of  a  milder  character,  he  ought  to  be  conscious 
that  he  has  as  much  knowledge  of  the  case  before  him  as  an  educated  medical  practitioner 
is  likely  to  possess.  He  should  act  as  he  would  do  if  a  watch  were  brought  to  him  that 
would  not  keep  time.  He  would  confess  his  ignorance  of  its  structure — he  would  not 
pulí  it  in  pieces,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  put  it  together  again ;  and,  in  general,  he 
would  return  it  to  its  owner  with  a  recommendation  to  send  it  to  a  watchmaker.  But 
supposing  that  the  only  fault  of  the  watch  was  that  it  went  too  slow,  the  druggist  might 
know  enough  about  a  watch  to  be  aware  how  to  move  the  regulator  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  In  this  simple  case  he  might  do  as  well  as  the  best  watchmaker.  Whether, 
therefore,  he  sent  the  watch  away,  or  remedied  its  defect,  he  would  act  up  to  the  real 
knowledge  he  possessed,  and  no  further.  So  he  ought  to  do  in  the  practice  of  physic,  if 
he  be  required  to  act  at  all.  División  of  labour,  however,  was  generally  found  to  be  best 
for  all  parties  concerned. 

3.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society. — As  regarded  the  position  of  this  Society  towards  the 
chemists  of  Britain,  the  lecturer  thought  that  it  was  right  and  proper  that  one  Society, 
having  its  head-quarters  in  London,  should  have  the  confidence  of  all  respectable  drug- 
gists, who  should  be  induced,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  unite  themselves  with  it. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Society,  he  thought,  as  being  the  ñrst  in  the  field,  as  having  airead  v 
been  chartered  and  recognized  by  the  Legislature,  and  as  having  done  some  good  work 
towards  the  elevation,  and  in  defence  of  the  trade,  had  pre-eminent  claims  to  hold  the 
position  indicated.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  some  changes  must  be  effected  be- 
fore the  Pharmaceutical  Society  could  be  considered  to  represent  the  whole  body  of 
druggists.  Without  attempting  to  exhaust  the  subject,  he  would  suggest  that  the 
examination  should  be  greatly  modified.  Let  there  be  two  kinds  of  examination : 
one,  intended  to  distinguish  those  who  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  sciences 
upon  which  the  business  was  based ;  the  other,  meant  to  point  out  to  the  public  all  who 
were  qualified  to  conduct  their  business  with  safety  and  respectability.  One  examina- 
tion would  be  rather  more  severe  than  the  present  Major, — the  other  much  milder  than 
the  present  Minor.  If  the  fees  were  sufficiently  low,  as  they  might  be  if  the  number  of 
members  were  proportionally  increased,  and  the  public  could  understand  that  the 
holders  of  the  Society's  certifícate  were  alone  to  be  trusted  with  the  responsible  duty  of 
componnding  prescriptions,  much  might  be  done  towards  setting  up  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  as  the  head  of  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist  in  England,  and  some 
progress  would  be  made  towards  giving  to  well-qualified  druggists  the  only  monopoly 
they  were  likely  to  get  in  this  country. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  some  questions  but  remotely  connected  with  Materia  Medica, 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  approach  more  nearly  the  subject  in  hand.   He  stated  that 
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Materia  Medica  was  not  a  science  by  its€lf,  but  was  made  up  of  selections  from  other 
sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  botany,  minoralogy,  zoology,  and  therapeutics.  It  must  be 
remembered,  he  said,  that  the  primary  object  o£  this  course  differed  from  that  of  the 
conrse  under  tbe  same  title  delivered  in  a  medical  school.  When  lectures  on  Materia 
Medica  were  addressed  to  medical  students,  it  was  very  important  to  show  how  drugs 
acted  on  the  healthy  system,  or  how  they  operated  in  controlling  disease ;  whereas  with 
the  druggist  these  were  secondary,  though  not  altogether  unimportant  matters.  His 
object  is  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  qnality  of  drugs,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  should 
be  compounded,  so  as  to  present  them  in  the  most  effícient  form  for  the  use  of  the  me- 
dical practitioner.  Without  paying  much  attention  to  therapeutics,  it  would  be  found  that 
Materia  Medica  embraced  a  large  field.  Each  substance  had  to  be  considered  in  regard 
to  its  past,  its  present,  and  its f ature.  Its  past  origin,  how  prepared  or  where  grown ; — 
its  present  properties,  characteristics,  possible  impurities,  varieties,  commercial  valué, 
place  in  nature,  and  affinities  with  other  bodies  ; — its  future  uses,  effeets  and  dose. 

After  canvassing  the  merits  of  the  therapeutic  arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
the  lecturer  stated  his  preference  for  the  method  founded  on  natural  history,  for  his 
present  purpose,  and  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  advantages  of  instruction  by  meaus 
of  lectures,  and  offering  some  advice  to  the  students  respecting  the  best  way  of  pro- 
fiting  by  it. 

The  Presiden!  expressed  the  obligations  of  the  members  present  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
for  the  highly-interesting  paper  to  which  they  had  listened.  He  had  treated  with  grcat 
ability,  and  in  a  clear  and  lucid  raanner,  some  questions  of  pharmaceutical  politics  which 
had  great  interest  for  each  of  them.  It  was  a  valuable  service  thus  to  review  their  rights, 
and  also  their  duties,  in  relation  to  various  bodies  of  the  community,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  members  would  have  the  opportunity  of  still  more  thoroughíy  reflecting  upon  the 
sound  and  sagacious  ideas  propounded,  by  the  publication  of  a  full  report  of  the  paper. 


NOTTINGHAM  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Third  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  24 th 
ultimo,  at  the  Town  Hall ;  Dr.  Tatham  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  donations  to  the 
library  announced,  after  which  Mr.  S.  Parr  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  11  Disinfect- 
ants."  Mr.  Parr  observed  that  the  limits  of  a  single  paper  would  not  perra  it  him  to  givo 
a  detailed  account  of  all  the  disinfectants  known  at  present  to  the  chemist ;  he  there- 
fore  alluded  very  briefly  to  some,  while  the  more  important  were  considered  more  in 
detail. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  disinfectants  took  place, 
in  which  Dr.  Charles  Taylor,  Mr.  Atherton,  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Stephenson  took  part.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Parr,  for  his  paper,  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Tatham,  and  carried  with 
acclamation. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Atherton,  in  the  course  of  a  few  remarks,  stated  that  the  Society  had  been 
singularly  unfortunate  in  their  efforts  to  provide  lectures  for  the  associates.  Dr.  Wilsou 
had  been  consulted  with  a  view  to  the  admission  at  a  reduced  rate  of  associates  of  the 
Society  to  his  lectures  on  Chemistry.  But  the  committee  resolved  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Society  would  be  better  upheld  by  the  appointment  of  a  lecturer.  Accordingly,  arrange- 
ments  had  been  made  with  a  gentlcman  in  the  town,  of  high  reputation,  for  the  deli- 
very  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica.  The  lectures  would  be  very  complete 
and  adapted  to  the  every-day  requirements  of  the  chemist,  and  would  qualify  those  who 
were  desirous  of  passingthe  Minor  examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Mr.  A. 
also  stated  that  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  Chamber  Committee  for  the  hiro 
of  two  very  good  rooms  in  the  Exchange  buildings.  The  rent  was  modérate,  and  within 
the  means  of  the  Society ;  one  room  to  be  used  as  a  lecture  room,  and  the  other  as 
a  library  and  readiug-room.  This  room  would  be  comfortably  lighted,  heated,  and 
furnished,  and  bo  open  from  eight  until  half-past  ten  every  night,  except  Saturday. 
The  leading  scientific  periodicals  of  the  day  would  be  laid  on  the  table  each  evening. 
The  committee  carnestly  hoped  that  the  members  and  associates  of  the  Society  would 
support  their  efforts  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of  the  trade. 

The  Secretary  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  and  adopted,  after  which  the  proceedings  terminated.  ( 
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The  Fourth  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Grand  Jury  Roonv 
Town  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  15th  inst.";  Mr.  S.  Pakr,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  announced  that  the  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  by  Dr. 
Brookhouse,  would  commence  early  in  January.  He  should  have  great  pleasure 
in  offering  a  prize  of  books  to  the  student  who  paid  the  most  attention ;  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Radford,  would  also  present  a  prize  to  the  second  best.  The  President  then  said  that 
the  paper  which  would  be  read  that  evening  by  Dr.  Charles  Taylor,  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  would  be  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and"  by  the  Ghost  Ophthalmoscope.  This  ap- 
pnratus  was  one  of  the  modera  appliances  of  physical  science  for  demonstrating  the 
bcautiful  structure  of  the  human  eye,  and  by  its  aid  many  of  the  diseases  incident  to 
that  important  organ  had  recently  been  more  minutely  investigated. 

Dr.  Charles  Taylor,  Honorary  Snrgeon  to  the  Eye  Dispensary,  then  proceeded  to 
read  his  paper.  It  dealt  with  the  optical  defects  of  the  human  eye.  Severa!  neatly 
executed  diagrams  of  the  eye  were  exhibited  on  a  bluck  board,  and  the  ophthalmoscope, 
rcferred  to  in  the  remarks  of  the  President,  was  placed  on  a  board  near  at  hand.  The 
lecture,  which  was  entirely  divested  of  technical  terms,  presented  features  of  interest  to 
all,  more  especially  that  portion  devoted  to  a  consideraron  of  the  proper  methods  of 
selecting  spectacles  in  cases  of  aged,  short,  and  oversight.  The  f  ractional  calculations  and 
mathematical  formulas  used  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  an  accurately-adapted  glass 
were  extremely  curious,  and  from  the  lecturer's  observations,  it  was  apparent  that  they 
have  not  been  properly  understood  until  within  the  last  few  years. 

At  the  cióse  of  the"  lecture  the  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Atherton  then  read  a  short  paper  on  the  "  Solubility  of  Bismuth,"  exhibit- 
ing  nhials  of  the  preparation.  He  explained  the  process  by  which  he  had  prepared  it, 
which  was  founded  on  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Draper,  of  Dublin,  and  others,  respectíng 
the  solubility  of  certain  metallic  oxides,  in  the  citrates  of  the  alkalies. 

Mr.  Atherton  had  made  several  attempts  before  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  prepara- 
tion which  should  be  of  the  same  strength  as  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Schacht,  of 
Clifton.  The  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  he  thought,  was  a  preparation  analogous  to  the 
soluble  bismuth,  and  he  hoped  the  latter  would  be  of  equal  servicc  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 
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(Continued  from  p.  21G.) 

XIV.  HYDRANGEA  ARBORESCENS.  LINX. — C OMMON 
IIYDRANGEA,  SEVEN-BARKS. 

Hlstory. — The  root  of  this  plant  appears  to  have  been  employed  for  ages 
among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  Nbrth  America,  as  a  reruedy  for  calculous  and 
gravclly  deposita  in  the  bladder  *  A  knowledge  of  its  virtues  was  first  gained 
from  the  Indians  by  Dr.  E.  Butler,  who  resided  amongst  them  for  a  long  time 
as  a  missionary  ;  and  we  learn  from  his  son,  Dr.  S.  Worcester  Butler,  that  he 
employed  it  with  very  great  success  in  the  treatment  of  calculous  complaints, 
which  are  stated  to  be  very  common  amongst  them.f  Various  reports  have  since 


*  Seo  'Keport  ou  the  Medicinal  Plante  of  the  Chcrokees,'  in  Proc.  Amer.  Pharm.  Assoc.  for 
1869,  n.  391. 

f  *Ñew  Jersey  Medical  Repórter, '  Oct.  1850,  p.  Mj  and  Amor.  Jovurn.  Phanu.,  vol.  xviü. 
1862,  p.  13. 
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from  time  to  time  appearerl  in  the  same  journal  and  elsewhere,  more  or  less 
confirmatory  of  its  remedial  virtues  in  the  diseases  first  recommended  by  Dr. 
Butler.*  Amongst  other  physicians  who  liave  thus  written  of,  or  testified  to  its 
advantages,  we  may  mention,  Dr.  Monkur,  of  Baltimore ;  Dr.  Bates,  of  New 
LebanonSprings ;  Dr.  D.  llorsley  and  Dra.  Atlee,  and  John  Neill,  of  Philadelphia.f 
Parrish  also,  in  his 1  Practical  Pharmacy,'+  thus  speaks  of  this  remedy  : — M I  ha  ve 
prepared  fluid  extract  of  hydrangea  for  several  years,  during  which  time  I  have 
dispensed  it,  under  the  direction  of  several  practitioners,  to  numerous  patients, 
and  with  general  satisfactory  results,  in  irritable  conditions  of  the  urethra,  though 
its  valué  as  a  specific  remedy  requires  confirmation."  Probably  this  remedy  may 
tura  out,  when  tried  in  this  country,  to  be  of  little,  if  any,  valué  in  the  diseases 
for  which  it  has  been  so  highly  recommended  in  various  parts  of  North  America ; 
but  a  drug  which  will  in  any  degree  tend  to  prevent,  or  interf ere  with  the  f orma- 
tion  of  calculi  and  gravelly  deposits  in  the  bladder,  and  thus  save  our  constant 
resort  to  the  painful  and  frequently  daugerous  operations  of  lithotrity  and  litho- 
tomy,  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  suffering  humanity  ;  and  with  this  view, 
we  espccially  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country, 
a  new  remedy  which  is  stated  to  have  that  effect ;  and  we  trust  it  will  have  a 
careful  and  extended  trial,  in  order  to  confirm  or  otherwise  its  reputcd  medicinal 
properties. 

Syxonyms.— This  plant  is  the  Hydrangea  arhorescens,  Linn.  Spec. ;  Lam. 
111.  t.  370  ;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  437  ;  Willd.  Spec.  vol.  ü.  p.  633  ;  De  Cand.  Prod.  vol. 
ít.  p.  14  ;  and  Torrey  and  Gray's  Fl.  North  America,  vol.  i.  p.  591.  It  is  the 
Hydrangea  vu?garis%  Michaux,  Fl.  vol.  i.  p.  2G8  ;  and  Pursh,  FL  vol.  i.  p.  309, 
according  to  Torrey  and  Gray's  Fl.  p.  591,  but  De  Candolle,  in  his  '  rrodro- 
mus,'  vol.  iv.  p.  14,  refere  Pureh's  plant  in  part  to  Hydrangea  cordata.  It  is 
the  Hydrangea  frutescens,  Mcench.  The  first  ñame  is  that  now  commonly 
employed,  and  henee  has  been  adopted  by  us.  In  common  language  the  plant 
has  been  termed  the  Common  Hydrangea,  Seven-Barks,  and  Wild  Hydrangea. 

Etymology. — The  generic  ñame,  Hydrangea,  is  derived  from  vbu>pt  water, 
and  ayyeiov* a  vessel.  The  genus  obtained  tnis  ñame,  either  from  the  vase-like 
sliape  of  the  fruits  of  some  of  the  species,  or,  more  probably,  on  account  of  the 
common  garden  species,  Hydrangea  hortemis,  requiring  for  its  successful  culti- 
vation  in  the  sumraer  months,  an  enormous  supply  of  water ;  a  large  plant,  it 
ia  said,  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  gallons  daily.§  The  specific  term,  arhorescem, 
refere  to  the  shrubby  character  of  the  species  now  under  notice.  The  origin  of 
the  common  ñames  of  Wild  Hydrangea  and  Common  Hydrangea  is  at  once 
evident,  but  that  of  Seven-Barks  is  not  manifest. 

Botaxy. — The  genus  Hydrangea  has  at  different  times  been  variously 
placed  by  systematic  botanists.  By  Schultz  and  others  it  was  put  into  the 
Natural  Order  Cunoniacese ;  by  Adanson,  in  Portulaceae ;  by  Jussieu,  in  Saxi- 
fragacese  ;  by  De  Candolle,  Torrey  and  Gray,  and  others,  it  is  referred  to  the 
Natural  Order  Saxifragaceaí,  suborder  Hydrangeae  ;  by  Siebold  and  Zuccarini, 
and  also  by  Lindley,  it  was  put  in  Hydrangeacea; ;  and  following  Lindley's 
example  we  have  placed  it  in  our  1  Manual  of  Botany '  in  Hydrangeaceae.  || 

Generic  Character. — Flowers  either  all  fertile,  or  more  commonly  the  marginal 
ones  sterile.  Sterile  Flower: — Caly.r  membranaceous,  coloured,  4-5-parted. 
Petáis,  stamens,  and  carpels,  rudimentary,  or  absent.  Fertile  Flower  .—Calyx 

*  '  Repórter,'  as  above,  Sept.  1851,  pp.  393  and  116 ;  Oct.  1854,  p.  426,  and  March,  1855, 
p.  115. 

t  Amcr.  Journ.  Mat.  Med.,  vol.  in.  Feb.  1861,  p.  53. 

I  Pamsh's  1  Practical  Pharmacy,'  2ud  edit.  185í>,  p.  205. 
§  Loudon's  '  EncycloiKfdia  of  Plante,'  366. 

II  Foi-  the  dia&nrwtic  characters  of  the  HydrangeacesB  rofer  to  Lindley's  '  Vegetable  Kingr- 
dom,'  p.  569,  and  Bentley's  4  Manual  of  Botany,'  p.  510. 
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with  the  tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  hemispherical,  8-10-ribbed ;  limb  4-5-toothed, 
persistent.  Petáis  4-5,  ovate,  sessile,  regular.  Stamens  twice  as  raany  as  the 
petáis.  Styles  2,  distinct.  Capsule  crowned  with  the  styles  and  the  limb  of  the 
calyx,  2-ceÍled  below,  1-celled  above,  opening  by  a  foramen  between  the  styles. 
Seeds  numerous,  merabranaceous,  reticulated.  Shrubs.  Leaves  opposite,  ex- 
stipulate.  Flowers  in  corymbose  cymea,  white  or  rose-coloured  ;  the  marginal 
ones  usually  sterilo  and  radiant,  showy.* 

Sperifíc  Character. — Shntb  from  4-8  feet  high.  Leaves  ovate  or  cordate, 
generalfy  acuminate,  3-6  inches  long,  serrately  toothed,  smooth  or  slightly  pu- 
bescent,  and  green  on  both  sides.  Flowers  in  flat  fastigiate  cymes,  all  fertile, 
or  rarely  all  radiant  like  the  common  Hydrangea  of  our  gardens.f 

Habitat. — This  species  of  Hydrangea  is  only  found  in  a  nativestate  in  North 
America,  where  it  is  more  orless  abundant  thronghout  the  Southern,  Middle, 
and  Western  States.  Torrey  and  Gray,  in  their  Flora,  say  that  it  oceurs  on  the 
shady  banks  of  streams,  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  and 
west  to  Missouri.  It  is  also  found  growing  on  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains. 
and  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  valleys.  In  North 
America  it  flowers  about  the  end  of  June  and  in  July.  The  flowers  are  showy, 
and  henee  are  frequently  used  in  Philadelphia  for  bouquets,  etc.  The  plant  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but 
the  commonly  cultivated  g arden  Hydrangea  is  not  this  species,  but,  as  airead  v 
noticed,  Hydrangea  hortensis,  a  plant  originally  introduced  from  China  and 
Japan,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  native,  although  it  has  as 
yet  never  been  found  growing  wild. 

Collection,  etc.— The  most  active  portion  of  the  plant  is  said  to  be  the  root ; 
in  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  only  part  that  has  been  used  as  a  remedial 
agent.  This  should  be  collected  in  the  autumn  months,  or  early  in  the  spring 
before  active  vegetation  has  commenced.  When  fresh,  the  root  is  very  fleshy 
and  soft,  and  should  be  then,  if  of  any  thickncss,  cut  into  trausverse  slices  of 
modérate  length,  and  dried  caref  ully  by  a  modérate  heat. 

Gexekal  Chaiiacteuistics. — As  imported,  the  root  of  Hydrangea  arbo> 
rescens  (which,  as  just  noticed,  is  the  only  part  used  as  a  remedial  agent)  is 
found  cut  into  slices  of  various  sizes  and  lcngths,  and  mixed  in  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  with  the  smaller  branches  or  rootlets.  These  rootlets  are  either  at- 
tached to  the  larger  portions  of  the  roots,  or  unconnected  to  them. 

The  slices  of  the  main  root  or  larger  branches  vary  in  length  from  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half,  averaging  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch ;  but  pieces  of  two,  three,  four,  or  even  moro  inches  in  length  are  occa- 
sionally  found  mixed  with  them.  In  thickncss  they  vary,  generally  from  about 
an  eighth  to  half  an  inch,  averaging  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  They  are 
nearly  cylindrical  in  shape  ;  and  straight,  or  somewhat  twisted,  especially  if  of 
any  great  length.  The  colour  varies  according  to  their  size,  etc.,  from  pale- 
yellow  to  yellowish-brown.  Their  external  surface  is  more  or  less  rough,  from 
the  presence  of  minute  sharp  protuberances,  and  the  remains  of  the  broken-ofF 
rootlets.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  attached  to  them  branches  and  rootlets,  which 
in  certain  cases  are  some  inches  in  length.  Other  pieces  are  enlarged  above 
into  a  tuberosity,  which  shows  traces  of  the  parts  to  which  the  aerial  stems 
were  originally  attached.  The  moderate-sized  pieces  break  with  a  cióse  fracture ; 
the  larger  ones  are  broken  with  difficulty  ;  all  of  them  are  very  tough  and  diffi- 
cult  to  reduce  to  powder.    They  have  a  peculiar,  somewhat  aromatic  odour  ; 


*  De  Candolle's  '  Prodromus,'  vol.  iv.  pp.  13  and  14;  Torrey  and  Gray's  'Flora  of  Nortli 
America,'  vol.  i.  p.  591 ;  and  Gray'»  '  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States.* 

f  Torrey  and  Gray,  as  ahove ;  Anicr.  Journ.  Fharm.,v¿l.  xviii.  1852,  p.  15;  and  Wood  and 
Baehe's  '  United  States  Dispensatory,'  llth  edit.  p.  1485. 
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and  a  peculiar,  aromatic,  somewhat  pungeut,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable 
taste.  The  odour  and  taste  are  most  evident  in  the  bark  or  cortical  portion, 
especiall  y  so  after  chewing  a  piece  for  some  time. 

The  transverse  section  of  trie  larger  slices  shows  a  large  pith  of  a  whitish  co- 
lour  and  glistening  appearance,  surrounded  by  a  whitish,  or  whtish-yellow,  com- 
pact  wood,  and  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a  thin  yellowish,  or  yellowish-brown 
bark,  or  cortical  portion,  readily  separable,  in  most  cases,  from  the  wood  beneath. 

The  rootlets,  which  are  detached,  or  adherent  to  the  larger  pieces,  are  com- 
monly,  especially  in  the  former  case,  many  inches  in  length.  In  size  they  vary 
from  pieces  about  that  of  a  horse-hair  to  that  of  a  knitting-needle.  They  have 
a  very  compact  tough  texture ;  and  consist  of  a  thin,  yellowish,  easily  detached 
cortical  portion,  surrounding  a  hard  woody  portion  or  meditullium,  which  pre- 
senta no  traces  of  a  pith  or  medulla.  In  taste  and  odour  they  resemble  the 
larger  pieces  already  described. 

Composition  and  Chemical  Characteristics. — The  root  of  Hydrangea 
arborescens  was  analysed  by  Joseph  Laidley,  of  Richmond,  Virginia.*  His  ex- 
periments  indicated  the  presence  of  gum,  albumen,  starch,  resin,  soda,  lime, 
]>ota$sa,  magnesia,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  and  a  proto-salt  of  iron. 
No  alkaloid  or  any  otner  constituent  was  found,  which  would  account  for  its 
reputed  active  properties.  Mr.  Laidley  thought  that  the  activity  of  the  root 
was  due  to  some  combination  of  the  constituents,  and  that  much  was  owing  to 
the  large  amount  of  mucilaginous  matter  contained  in  the  root.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  infer,  from  the  above  analysis,  that  the  root  was  destitute  of  any 
very  powerful  properties. 

An  infusión  of  the  sliced  root  well  bruised,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to 
thirty  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  macérate  for  twenty-four  hours, 
liad  a  pale-yellow  colour,  a  peculiar  and  very  slightly  aromatic  taste,  and  a  pecu- 
liar, feebly  aromatic,  pungent,  and  by  no  means  disagreeable  taste.  It  exhibited 
the  following  reactions:— Tincture  of  iodine  caused  a  violet-black  coloration, 
but  no  precipítate ;  solution  ofpersulphate  ofiron,  a  very  slight  greenish-black 
coloration,  but  no  precipitate ;  solution  of perchloride  ofiron,  a  slight  greenish- 
brown  coloration,  but  no  precipitate ;  solution  of  oxalate  ofammonia,  a  plentiful 
whitish,  light,  gelatinous-like  precipitate;  solution  ofbaryta,  an  abundant 
brownish-yellow,  gelatinous-like,  flaky  precipitate ;  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta, 
hlowly  produced  a  plentiful,  light,  whitish,  somewhat  flaky  precipitate;  solution 
of  acétate  oflead  caused  an  opalescent  appearance,  and  formed  in  a  short  time  a 
plentiful  yellowish-brown,  light  precipitate ;  solution  of  basic-acetate  of  lead 
caused  a  milky  appearance,  and  slowly  caused  a  plentiful  yellowish-white,  light 
precipitate;  solution  of  bichloride  qf  mercury  rendered  the  infusión  somewhat 
opalescent,  but  produced  no  marked  precipitate ;  solution  of  bichloride  ofpla- 
tinum  had  a  nearly  similar  effect  to  the  preceding ;  solution  of  nitrate  ofsilver 
caused  a  plentiful  brownish,  somewhat  flaky  precipitate  ;  solution  ofsidphate  of 
copper  had  no  very  evident  effect  at  first,  but  ultimately  produced  a  marked 
brownish,  light  precipitate  ;  solution  of  ehloride  of  lime  discharged  the  colour, 
and  formed  a  whitish,  somewhat  flaky,  floating  precipitate.  No  evident  efiects 
were  produced  by  litmus  or  turmeric  papers,  ñor  by  acetic,  hydrockloric^  nitric, 
or  sulphuric  acids ;  ñor  by  tincture  ofgalU;  ñor  by  the  addition  to  the  infu- 
sión of  either  of  the  following  solutions: — Solution  of  potash,ferridcy anide  of 
potassium,  ferrocy anide  ofpotassium,  chromate  ofpotash,  carbonate  ofpotash, 
sulphate  of  soda,  ammonia,  pelatine,  potassio-tartraie  of  antimony,  sulphate 
fflime,  and  ehloride  of  calcium.  Some  of  the  reactions,  as  given  above  by  us, 
(íiffer  in  certain  cases  from  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Laidley,  and  which  he  has 
published  in  his  paper  already  referred  to. 

*  '  A:ne:ican  Journal  of  Píurauey,'  vol.  xviii.,  Jan.  1832,  p.  20. 
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By  the  application  of  solution  ofammonia  to  a  clean  transverse  section  of  the 
root,  the  cortical  portion  was  rendered  somewhat  reddish-brown,  and  the  wood 
became  yellowish ;  the  pith  alone  remaining  unaltered.  Sulphuric  acid,  applied  in 
like  nianner,  caused  the  regions  of  the  root  to  be  more  evident,  and  all  of  them, 
except  the  pith,  to  assuinc  a  yellowish  colour.  By  adding  nitric  acid  all  the  parts 
became  more  evident,  and  all  outside  the  pith,  which  was  unaltered,  assumed  a 
reddish-brown  tint;  and  hydrochloric  acid,  applied  in  like  manner,  produced  no 
change  in  the  medulla,  but  rendered  the  wood  slightly  yellow,  and  the  cortical 
portion  darle  ycllowish-brown. 

Medicinal  Prorerties  and  Uses.— In  the  1  American  Journal  of  Platería 
Medica,'  the  following  notice  of  its  medicinal  properties  and  uses  is  given  :* — 
"Dr.  Butler  says:  '  What  I  particularly  wish  to  cali  attention  to  is  the  fact 
that  a  rcraedy  exists  whicli  has  been  successfully  employed  for  removing  calculi 
after  they  háve  been  formed.  The  effect  the  remedy  seemed  capable  of  produ- 
cing  is  removing,  by  its  own  specific  action,  from  the  bladder  such  deposita  as 
may  be  contained  in  that  viscus,  provided  they  are  small  enough  to  pass  the 
urethra.  It  has  seemed  also  to  have  the  powcr  of  relieving  the  excruciating 
pain  attendant  on  the  passage  of  a  calculus  through  the  uréter.  Whether  this 
is  dependent  upon  any  anodyne  property  which  the  remedy  may  possess,  or  upon 
its  action  in  removing  the  cause  by  promoting  the  discharge  of  the  calculua,  I 
know  not,  but  think  most  likely  on  the  latter.  The  power  of  curing  stone  in 
the  bladder  does  not  appear  to  be  claimed  for  it.  It  is  only  while  the  deposits 
are  small,  when  in  that  form  of  disease  known  as  gravel,  that  it  is  an  eíficient 
remedy  ;  then,  by  removing  the  nuclei,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  organ, 
would  increase  in  size  and  form  stone,  the  disease  is  averted.  Employed  at  this 
stage  of  the  disease,  it  has  proved  beneficial  in  nearly  every  instance,  and  as 
many  as  120  calculi  have  been  known  to  come  from  a  person  under  its  use.  In 
an  overdosc  it  produces  unpleasant  symptoms,  such  as  dizziness  of  the  head,  op- 
pression  of  the  chest,  etc.'  Dr.  Monkur,  of  Baltimore,  says:  'I  regard  the 
hydrangea,  in  properly  selected  cases,  as  snre  in  ü*  remedial  aqency  as  we  may 
espress  ofany  other  medical  suhstance'  "  In  the  hospital,  hedirected  its  use  in 
mucous  irritation  of  the  bladder  in  aged  people,  chronic  gleet,  and,  in  a  very 
difficult  condition  to  cure,  the  prostate  mucous  emissions,  and  the  report  was 
favourable  to  its  use.  Dr.  Atlee,  of  Philadelphia,  publishes  an  account  of  a  case 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  D.  Horsley,  where  the  patient  passed  a  stone  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  marble.  Dr.  Bates,  of  New  Lebanon  Springs,  has  lately  treated 
several  cases  of  lithiasis  with  the  hydrangea,  and  with  the  best  success.  In  each 
case  a  niunber  of  calculi  passed  from  the  patieuts  upon  the  use  of  this  agent." 
A  number  of  other  favourable  notices  of  the  beneficial  operation  of  hydrangea 
might  be  given  from  American  publications,  but  we  have  quoted  sufficieut  to 
show  that,  it  is  a  remedial  agent  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  well  worthy  of 
a  trial  in  this  country. 

Administkation,  Pret-ara-iions,  and  Doses. — The  best  mode  of  adminis- 
tering  hydrangea— that  which  was  adopted  originally  by  Dr.  Butler,  and  which 
is  now  general  in  Philadelphia— is  in  the  form  of  a  kitid  of  fluid  extract,  pre- 
pared  as  follows : — 

Fluid  Extract  of  Hydrangea. — Take  of  root  of  Hydrangea,  sliced  and 
well  bruised,  tico  pounds  ;  water  ten  pinta.  Boíl  to  three  pinte,  strain,  and  add 
thirty-two  finid  ounecs  of  honey,  and  then  boil  further  to  a  pint  and  a  half. 
This  is  the  original  receipt  of  Dr.  Butler.  Parrish  recommends  the  following 
modified  formula  for  its  preparation : — ^Tako  of  Hydrangea  one  pound  ;  water, 
five  pints.  Boil  the  root  in  successive  portions  of  water  for  a  long  time ;  mix 
this  with  thirty-iico  finid  o  unces  of  honey,  and  further  evapórate  to  a  pint  and 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Mat.  Mcd.,  vol.  iü.  p.  52. 
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-a  half .*  In  the  sumraer  seaaon  push  the  evaporation  somewhat  f urther,  and  add 
eight  ounccs  of  brandy.  The  dose  of  tho  abovo  extract  is  a  teaspoonful  twico 
or  three  times  a  day. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  T1IE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BALSAM  OF 

PERU. 

BY  DANIEL  HANBUBY,  F.L.S. 

In  my  paper  on  Balsaua  of  Perú  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Pharma- 
maceutical  Journal,  I  endeavoured  to  show 

1.  Tliat  that  drug  has  been  always  a  production  of  Guatemala,  or  rather 
of  that  part  of  it  which  is  now  called  Salvador. 

2.  That  the  tree  which  yields  it  is  the  Myroxylon  Pereinv  of  Klotzsch. 

3.  That  it  acqiüred  the  ñame  of  Balsam  of  Perú,  solely  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  it  being  transported  to  Europe  by  way  of  Perú. 

Since  communicating  to  the  Society  that  paper,  I  have  referred  to  several 
of  the  early  writers  on  Central  America,  in  the  hope  of  finding  f  urther  confirma- 
tion  of  the  opinions  above  expressed.  In  this  1  have  not  been  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful,  as  the  following  brief  extracta  wffl  show. 

Father  Joseph  de  Acd&ta  in  his  Historia  Natural  y  Moral  de  las  Indias  pub- 
lished at  Seville  in  1590,  says : 

"  .  .  .  .  That  which  is  more  important,  is  that  for  making  the  Chrisin 
which  is  so  necessary  in  the  Iíoly  Church  and  so  greatly  venerated,  tho 
Apostolic  See  has  declared  that  with  tliis  ludían  balsam,  chrism  is  to  be 
raade  in  the  Indies,  and  with  it  that  of  the  Sacrameut  of  Confirmation  and 
those  moreover  used  in  other  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 

"  Balsam  is  brought  to  Spain  from  New  Spain  ;  and  it  is  in  the  provinces 
of  Guatemala  and  Chiapas  and  others  in  those  parts  that  it  most  abounds, 
although  the  most  precious  is  that  which  comes  from  the  island  of  Tolu  in 
Terra  Firma,  not  far  from  Carthagena."t 
Herrera,  who  wrote  a  History  of  the  West  Indies  published  at  Madrid  in  1G01, 
states  in  dcscribing  Guatemala,  that 

"  there  are  found  in  this  province  many  fountains  and  springs  of  hot  water 
having  different  properties,  virtues  and  colours :  there  is  fine  balsam  in 
abundance,  which  the  Spaniards  knew  without  learning  it  from  the  Indiaus, 
notwithstanding  what  a  certain  author  has  written.  Moreover  there  is 
liquidambar,  copal  and  suchicopal  and  other  kinds  of  gums  and  juices,  very 
perfect.  .  .  .  The  harbour  of  Acaxutla  near  Trinity  [Sonsonate]  at  13° 
degrees  of  latitude,  is  the  principal  port  of  the  province  for  going  to  New 
Spain  and  Peru."^ 


*  '  Amerit  an  Ji>unuil  <»t'  Pharmacy,'  voL  XXVÍL,  1SÓ5,  p.  229 ;  and  Pamsh's  '  Practical  Phar- 
TOaey,'  second  edition,  1859,  p.  20t5. 

f  " . .  .  .  Lo  que  mas  importa  es,  que  para  la  substancia  de  liazer  Chrisma,que  tan  necessario 
es  en  la  sancta  Iglesia,  y  de  tanta  veneración,  ha  declarado  la  Sede  Apostólica,  que  con  esto 
Balsamo  de  Indias  se  haga  Chrisma  en  Indias,  y  con  el  se  «le  el  Sacramento  de  Confirmación, 
y  los  de  mas,  donde  la  Iglesia  lo  usa.  Tracse  a  España  el  Balsamo  de  la  nueva  España,  y  la 
provincia  de  (Juatimala,  y  de  Chiapa,  y  otras  por  alli  es  donde  mas  abunda,  aunque  el  mas  pre- 
ciado es,  el  que  viene  de  la  Isla  de  Tolu,  que  es  en  Ticrrafirme  no  lexos  de  Cartagena."— lib.  iv. 
-c.  28. 

X  "  On  trouve  en  cesto  province  plusieurs  fontaines  ct  sources  d'eaux  chaudes  ayant  diverses 
proprietcs,  vertus,  et  couleurs :  il  y  a  du  Imusme,  beau  et  beaucoup,  que  les  Espagnols  cx>gnu- 
rent  sans  rapprembre  dos  Indicos,  contre  ce  qu'un  auteur  en  escrit.  Plus  il  y  a  de  Tambre  li- 
quide, la  gomme  anime,  copal  et  suchicopal,  et  autres  sortes  des  gommes  et  íiqueurs  tres-par- 

faits  Le  havre  Acaxutla  i)res  de  la  Trinité  a.  13  degrés  de  haulteur,  est 

le  principal  port  de  la  province,  pour  aller  en  Ncuf  Espagnc,  et  en  Peni."  Dcscriptton  des 
ludes  Occidentales,  traduit  de  VEspaqnol,  Amst.  1622,  cap.  xii.  I  have  also  consulted  the 
Spanish  edition  published  at  Madrid,  1601-15. 
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The  following  passage  frora  De  Laet's  Nttvus  Orhis  scu  Destcriptio  Indim  Occi- 
dcntalis,  a  work  held  iu  deserved  csteetn,  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  pro.ing  that 
the  custom  of  charring  the  trunks  of  the  balsam-trees  was  pursued  by  the  In- 
dians  in  early  times,  while  the  Spauiards  had  their  own  method  of  collecting  the 
balsam.  It  occura  iu  the  chapter  headed  "  San  Salvador,  San  Miguel,  Chuluteca 
— specialis  descriptio  harum  provinciarum  et  eorum  qnx  habent  peculiaria"  aud 
may  be  thus  rendered  : 

11  On  the  bordera  of  the  district  of  Guaymoco,  grow  many  trees  which  atTord 
balsam ;  and  the  entire  coast,  which  is  called  Táñala,  produces  trees  the 
timber  of  which  is  exceedingly  compact  and  heavy,  and  of  which  in  a  cer- 
tain  temple  there  are  columns  fifty  feet  in  height.  In  the  summer  the 
natives  collect  the  juice  of  the  balsam- tree,  aftor  slightly  burning  the  bark 
of  the  stem  ;  but  the  Spauiards  allow  it  to  exude  by  itself :  the  tree  bears 
fruit  like  almonds,  which  contain  a  golden-coloured  juice."* 
The  opposite  woodcut,  taken  from  a  coloured  sketch  made  upon  the  spot  by 
Dr.  Dorat,  representa  the  collection  of  the  balsam  at  Juisnagua  near  Sousonate.f 


A  NEW  ALKALOID  FOUND  IN  ACONITUM  NAPELLUS:  DE- 
SCRIPTIOxV  AND  MODE  OF  PREPARATION. 

BY  MESSRS.  T.  AND  IT.  8MITH. 

In  lately  separating  aconitina  from  Aconitum  Napellns,  a  crystalline  substance, 
new  to  us,  presented  itself,  and  on  closer  examination  wc  found  it  to  be  pos- 
sossed  of  alkaline  properties.  This  circumstance  interested  us  much ;  and  not 
knowing  of  any  like  substance  having  been  mentioned  by  any  one  who  had 
examined  Aconitum  Napellus,  we  have  thought  a  short  statement  of  its  cha- 
racteristics,  so  far  as  they  have  yet  been  ascertained  by  us,  might  be  acceptable 
to  your  readers. 

Two  characters  of  the  substance  render  its  separation  exceedingly  simple  and 
eosy, — these  are,  its  almost  absolute  insolubility  in  neutral  watery  liquids,  and 
its  £rreat  solubility  in  excess  of  acid. 

The  juice  of  aconite-root  having  been  evaporated  to  a  soft  extract,  is  ex- 
hausted  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  spirit  having  been  distilled  ofF,  the  re- 
maindcr  is  brought  to  an  extract,  which  is  also  submitted  to  the  action  of  spirit 
of  wine,  to  be  exhausted. 

The  spirituous  liquid  is  uow  mixed  up  with  milk  of  lime,  using  l\\h.  for 
every  cwt.  of  the  fresn  root.  After  filtration  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  till  there  is 
no  further  precipítate.  The  spirituous  solution  being  now  filtcred,  is  submitted 
to  distillation  for  the  recovery  of  the  spirit.  The  watery  portion  left,  after  the 
separation  of  an  abundant,  dark-green,  fatty  matter,  is  filtered. 

The  liquid  is  now  in  a  state  for  obtaining  the  new  alkaloid.  The  liquid  wfl] 
be  found  strongly  acid,  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  strong  acid  state  that  the 
substance  in  question  is  kept  in  solution,  for  it  separates  as  soon  as  the  acid  is 
neutralized.    A  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  therefore  now  added,  at 

*  "  In  finibus  Gnayinoco  pngi,  plurínuc  nascuntur  arbores,  quaj  Balsamum  ednnt ;  universa- 
que  ora,  quam  Tonalam  vocant,  nutrit  arbores  adniodum  fimia  atque  ponderosa  materic,  e  qua 
in  quodara  templo  rcperiuntur  columna? quínqua^inta  pede»  alta?.  Indígena)  liquorem  Balsami 
colligunt  .-estáte  cortice  trunci  leviter  adusto ;  Hispani  autem  per  se  emanare  sinunt :  fert  arbor 
illa  fructus  amvgdalis  símiles,  quibus  inest  succus  aurei  colorís."  Novtu  Orbü  sm  Descrip- 
tioni*  IndÚB  Occidental*,  Libri  xviii.,  authore  Joanne  do  Laet,  Lugd.  Batav.  1633,  lib.  vii. 
c  11. 

f  L  Tlie  burning  of  the  bark,  after  it  has  been  loosened  by  beating.  2.  A  tree  to  the  stem 
of  which  ragu  have  been  applied  in  order  to  absorb  the  balsam  as  it  exudes.  3.  Boilinír 
the  saturated  rags.  4.  Pressing  the  rags  after  boiling.  5.  Womcn  waíting  to  fill  the  tecomates 
or  gourds,  and  a  womau  so  employed. 
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first  very  freely,  as  strong  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  more  soda  shows 
unmistakably  the  cxistence  of  excess  of  acid.  Towards  the  end,  however,  the 
addition  of  the  alkali  must  be  more  carefully  made,  and  at  considerable  iuter- 
vals ;  at  the  sarae  time  taking  care  to  stir  repeatedly  and  briskly.  Wheu  the 
fluid  has  been  brought  to  a  nearly  neutral  state,  but  still  slightly  acid,  it  is  to 
be  left  to  itself  for  a  day  or  two.  None  of  the  aconitina  can  be  thrown  down  till 
the  liquid  become  alkaline. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  is  to  filter  the  liquid  from  the  abundant  precipí- 
tate, which  separates  partly  as  a  loóse  powder,  and  partly  as  a  crystalline  de- 
posit  on  the  sides  of  the  precipitating  vessel.  This  precipítate  gives  the  new 
body  observed  by  us,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  for  the  first  time  now  de- 
scribed.    We  propose  to  ñame  it  Aconella. 

It  is  easily  obtained  puré  in  snow-white  crystalline  tufts,  by  repeated  crystal- 
lization  from  boiling  spirit,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  puré  animal  charcoal ;  for 
although  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  spirit,  it  has  considerable  solubility 
in  boiling  spirit,  from  which  it  readily  crystallizes  almost  entirely  on  cooling. 

Aconella  is  very  insoluole  in  water,  so  much  so  that  if  a  fraction  of  a  grain 
be  dissolved  in  a  few  ounces  of  water  weakly  acidulated,  the  clear  liquid,  on 
the  addition  of  an  excess  of  ammonia,  becomes  quite  milky.  It  is  soluble  in 
11*4  parta  by  measure  of  boiling  rectified  spirit  (density  *840),  but  on  cooling 
only  about  -gfo  part  is  retained  in  solution. 

It  is  moderately  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether,  much  more  so  in  acetic  ether, 
and  quite  remarkably  so  in  chloroform,— comparable  to  camphor  in  this  liquid, 
or  powdered  sugar  in  water. 

It  burns  entirely  away  on  platinum  foil.  When  heated  with  soda  lime, 
abundance  of  ammoniacal  vapour  is  given  off. 

Aconella  is  precipitated  from  watery  solutions  by  tincture  of  iodine. 

Tannin  does  not  precipítate  the  muríate,  but  the  oxalate  is  precipitated  by  it. 
Corrosive  sublímate  precipitates  aconella,  as  do  also  the  terchloride  of  gold  aud 
the  chloride  of  platinum. 

One  remarkable  character  belonging  to  it  is  its  great  tendency  to  crystallize, 
equalling,  perhaps,  in  this  respect  even  cantharidine  itself,  and  thus  permit- 
ting  of  its  being  confounded  with  but  very  few  other  bodies. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  more  than  one  very  striking  example  to  prove 
this.  On  evaporating  two  ounces  of  a  cold  saturated  spirituous  solution  contain- 
ing  about  three  grains  of  the  alkaloid  to  dryness,  in  a  flat  Berlin  dish,  and  at  a  heat 
of  about  120°  Fahr. ;  instead  of  drying  up,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  in 
an  amorphous  statc,  every  partióle  of  the  substance  showed  itself  in  a  beau- 
tiful  crystalline  condition,  white  shining  needles  covering  the  whole  bottom  of 
the  dish. 

Although  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  very  soluble  in  all  the  acids  we  have  yet 
tried  ;  and  although  these  solutions  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of 
the  base,  they  invariably  redden  litmus ;  still,  although  such  be  the  case,  aconella, 
weakly  however,  turns  reddened  litmus-naper  blue ;  for  if  a  faintly  reddened 
piece  of  litmus-paper  be  put  into  a  boiling-hot  spirituous  solution,  the  blue 
colour  of  the  test-paper  slowly  but  unmistakably  returna.  Readily  crystai- 
lizable  as  the  alkaloid  itself  is,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  any  of  its 
Balts  to  crystallize,  with  the  exception  of  the  muríate ;  and  even  this  salt  crys- 
tallizes but  slowly.  If,  however,  the  puré  alkaloid  be  dissolved  in  spirit  by  the 
aid  of  muríatic  acid  in  a  glass  beaker,  and  the  beaker  be  then  set  aside  uu- 
covered,  at  the  ordiuary  temperature,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  at  about  an 
inch  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  a  broad  ring  of  most  beautifully  delicate 
radiated  crystals  make  their  appearance ;  aud  in  some  days  more  the  now  coro- 
paratively  watery  liquid  sets  into  a  masa  of  snow-white,  foggy  tufts,  arranged 
round  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  in  amphitheatre-like  form,  so  as  to  leave  the 
glass  at  the  centre  of  the  bottom  quite  clear  aud  bright. 
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From  the  following  additional  proofs  in  connection  with  what  has  been  already 
stated,  there  cannot,  we  think,  be  any  doubt  that  the  new  substance  must  be 
classed  among  the  natural  organic  alkalies. 

Aconella  does  not  appear  to  have  any  poisonous  quality.  We  gave  three 
decigranimes  to  a  cat,  without  the  production  of  any  apparent  inconvenience 
to  the  animal. 

Its  harmless  character  naturally  suggests  the  question  whether  the  admittedly 
weak  action  of  most  of  the  aconitina  of  comraerce  may  not  arise  from  its  mixture 
with  aconella.  Putting  aside  the  idea  of  inteutional  adulteration,  its  inferior 
potency  could  very  well  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  this  substance, 
without  involving  any  imputation  of  blame,  and  only  indicating  ignorance 
of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  securing  the  purity  of  the  aconitina. 

As  both  aconitina  and  aconella  are  precipitated  by  alkalies,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  this  mixed  precipítate  has  been  accepted  by  some  operators  as  puré 
aconitina.  In  the  process  of  purification,  unless  a  quantity  of  acid  be  used  not 
greater  than  is  necessary  to  redissolve  only  the  aconitina,  both  will  be  redis- 
solved,  and  at  the  next  precipitation  they  will  go  down  together  as  before- 

If  the  aconella  has  not  already  been  removed  in  the  preparation  of  aconitina,  . 
its  presence  can  be  prevented  by  caref ully  avoiding  more  than  the  faintest 
acid  reaction  in  redissoking  the  aconitina. 

Aconitina  is  a  strong  alkaloid,  and  therefóre  at  once  turas  reddened  litmus 
blue;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  solutions  of  aconella  in  acids,  strongly  redden 
litmus ;  therefóre  after  redissolving  the  precipitate  of  aconitina,  mixed  with 
aconella  in  acids,  the  liquid  should  show,  after  sufíicient  time  and  agitation,  only 
a  slight  acid  reaction,  else  the  aconitina  when  again  precipitated  will  be 
mixed  to  a  more  or  less  extent  with  aconella.  Even  the  use  of  ether  will  not 
secure  the  absence  cf  aconella,  because  although  aconitina  is  very  soluble  iu 
ether,  aconella  is  not  by  any  means  insoluole  in  that  liquid. 

Another  probable  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  aconitina  when  mixed  with 
aconella  may  be  the  abaorptiouof  the  aconitina  by  the  charcoal  used  in  bleaching 
it.  Charcoal  has  so  remarkable  an  attraction  for  aconitina,  that  we  have  of  teu 
seen  it  entirely  absorbed  by  the  charcoal ;  so  that  in  purifying  a  mixture  of  aco- 
nitina and  aconella,  it  might  very  readily  happen,  that  the  substance  ultimately 
obtained  would  not  contain  a  trace  of  aconitina. 

The  quantity  of  aconitina  given  by  1  cwt.  of  the  fresh  roots,  never,  so  far  as- 
our  experience  go^s,  exceeds  1  oz.    A  simple  calculation  founded  on  the  compa- 
rative  strength  of  the  acouite-root  and  puré  aconitina,  perliaps  the  most  potent 
of  all  poisons,  will  show  that  no  possible  means  could  yield  inuch  more  than  that 
qu¡»ntity. 

The  crystallization  of  a  hot  spirituous  solution  of  aconella  in  gaslight  presenta 
a  very  remarkable  and  beautif  ni  appearance.  The  whole  body  of  the  liquid  seems 
to  be  incessantly  emitting  minute  flashes  of  light,  something  like  what  might  be 
expected  from  a  shower  of  minute  particles  of  incaudescent  lime — a  sort  of  de- 
flajrration,  but  in  a  liquid  médium.  The  phenoinenon  seems  to  be  caused  by  the 
reííection  of  the  light  from  the  faces  of  crystals,  continually  forming  and  moving 
in  the  liquid,  as  they  present  to  the  incident  rays  the  proper  angle  of  reflectiou 
to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  the  characters  of  aconella  bear  a  great  re- 
semblance  to  those  of  narcotine.  The  similarity  is  so  great  that  we  have  com- 
pared them  together  to  a  certain  extent,  and  although  the  comparison  has  not 
yet  been  carried  out  to  produce  the  conviction  of  absolute  identity,  yet  so  far  as 
it  goes,  it  leads  to  the  belief,  that  aconella  is  nothing  else  than  narcotine. 
We  may  carry  out  the  comparison  and  gíve  the  resulta ;  but  in  the  meantime  we 
will  give  the  points  of  reseniblance  ascertainud  betwixt  the  two  alkaloids. 

Aconella  is  without  taste  iu  the  solid  state,  so  also  is  narcotine  j  the  solutions 
of  both  however  are  very  bitter.  z  > 
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Aconella  is  a  very  weak  alkali,  very  soluble  in  acids,  and  the  solutions  are  all 
strongly  acid ;  the  same  remarks  apply  to  narcotine. 

Tincture  of  iodine  precipitates  aconella,  it  also  precipitatcs  narcotine. 

Tannin  precipitates  aconella  frora  an  oxalic  acid  solution,  but  not  from  one 
in  nmriatic  acid,  characters  also  common  to  narcotine. 

Aconella  is  remarkably  soluble  in  chloroform,  and  the  solution,  spontaneously 
evaporated,  presents  a  peculiar  appearance ;  the  very  same  peculiarity  of  appear- 
ance  is  shown  with  narcotine.  The  crystallizations  of  tlie  two  alkaloids  from 
spirit  are  also  exact  countcrparts  of  each  other.  They  are  both  insoluble  in 
caustic  alkalics.  On  adding  stroug  sulphuric  acid  to  narcotine,  hardly  any  co- 
lour  is  produced,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  minute  particle  of  nitre  a  deep  blood- 
red  colour  is  at  once  displayed ;  aconella  answers  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  tbis 
test.  A  specific-gravity  bottle  filled  with  a  boiling-hot  spirituous  saturated  so- 
lution of  aconella — density  of  spirit  -840— was  found,  after  deducting  weight  of 
bottle,  to  weigh  9-53  grammes.  The  weight  of  the  crystalline  solid  after  evapo- 
ration  was  0-89  gramme.  Consequently  1  part  of  aconella  dissolves  in  9*6  parts 
by  weight  of  boiling  spirit,  or  11-4  by  measure. 

The  same  expcriment  was  made  with  narcotine,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  two  bodies  give  the  same  solubility  almost  to  a  nicety.  The  narcotine  and 
spirit  in  specific-gravity  bottle  weighed  9-55  grammes.  The  weight  of  crystal- 
lizcd  narcotine  was  0-90  gramme.  The  equivalent  of  aconella  determined  by 
calculations  from  data  obtained  by  experiment  is  almost  exactly  that  of  narcotine. 

Platinum  obtained.  Perceutage      Average  of 

Grammes.         Grammes.  of  Platinuin.  Platinum. 

Weight  of  chlorideof  plati-  f  o -065  0-465       =  15  ~j 

num  and  aconella  manipu-  <  0*500  0*075        =  15      >  15'66 

latedupon.                     [  0-500  0'085        =  17  J 

Aver.  of  Pt.    Comp.  Pt. 
Therefore    15*66    :    100    ::    99    :  x  =  equiv.  of  compound.  x  =  632-18. 

We  thus  obtain  632-18  as  the  equivalent  of  the  double  chloride. 

As  three  equivalen ts  of  chlorine,  one  of  platinum,  and  one  of  aconella  make 
u  >  the  compound,  the  equivalent  of  aconella  alone  is  obtained  by  deducting  from 
tuo  whole  the  chlorine  and  platinum. 

CL  Pt. 

85-5    x    3    =    106-5    -f-    99    =  205-5 

Deducting  this  sum  from  032-18,  we  have  426-68  left  as  the  equivalent  of  aconella. 

Narcotine,  C46II25NÜJ.,,  has  as  its  equivalent  427,  a  number  so  cióse  to  the 
calculated  equivalent  of  aconella,  that  it  seems  to  change  to  reality  the  supposi- 
tion  of  these  two  alkaloids  being  one  and  the  same,  though  obtained  from  plants 
belonging  to  different  Natural  Orders. 

Edinburgh,  \%th  December,  18C3. 
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BY  MR.  JOSEPH  INCE. 

Our  excellent  Librarían,  Mr.  Charles  Sharp,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with 
most  of  the  following  information  ;  indeed,  so  liberal  has  been  the  assistancc  of 
this  gentleman,  that  my  communication  may  be  deemed  ofJicial,  and  I  ara  re- 
sponsible  only  for  the  comment  on  the  text.  Having  of  late  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity  of  cousulting  standard  works  of  refereuce,  and  having  personally  tested 
the  resources  of  our  own  collection,  I  was  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  pre- 
sent  corulition  and  actual  working  of  the  Library,  and  I  confesa  that  on  the  ont- 
aet  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  through  some  inadvertence  there  was  no  an- 
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nouncement  respecting  ite  existence  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Journal,  no  account 
ñor  detailed  report  in  the  pages  of  that  periodical,*  and  no  mention  (unless  I  am 
in  error)  of  the  ñame  of  the  Librarían.  I  instantly  concludedr  drawing  a  rea- 
sonable  inference,  that  the  Library  was  essentially  a  dead  letter ;  an  institución 
tolerated,  but  not  particularly  esteemed,  and  considered  more  as  an  inevitable  ap- 

Íendage  to  a  learned  Society  than  as  a  vital  organ  of  progresa  and  development. 
low  agreeably  was  I  disappointed  to  discover  the  marked  appreciatioQ  of  ita 
valué  shown  by  many  an  earnest  student,  and  the  commendable  assiduity  with 
which  ita  treasures  have  been  from  time  to  time  consulted.  With  a  good  hearty 
therefore,  has  the  present  notice  been  drawn  upr  in  order  to  bring  its  advantagea 
still  more  prominently  before  the  membere,  and  we  may  yet  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  its  books  onfy,  and  not  its  claim  to  public  recoguition,  may  be  shelved.f 

The  autborizrod  prospectus  of  the  Society  contains  the  following  announce- 
ment: — 

The  Library  contains  standard  works  on  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  and 
Physical  Science,  and  eomplete  sets  of  the  most  valuable  English  and  Foreign  Journals 
o»  the  same  subjects.  The  current  Scientific  Periodicals  are  regularly  supplied  in  the 
Reading-Room. 

Regulations  jer  the  Circulation  of  Books. 
1.  The  Library  and  Reading-Room  shall  be  open  from  Nine  until  Sevex  o'clock  daily» 
excepting  Saturdays. 


*  [Has  the  author  looked  at  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Journal?  Had  he  done  bo,  or  read  the 
Journal  itself,  he  surely  coold  not  liare  peonad  thLs  sentence. — En.  Phakm.  JouknJ 

t  "VVhilst  on  the  subject  of  books,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  quoting  the  Society's  Students' 
List.  Thoee  to  whom  this  is  no  infonnation  will  excuse  its  insertion  here,  for  the  sake  of  othere 
to  whom  it  may  be  usefnl. 

BOOKS  RECOMMEXDED  FOR  STUDEXTS.. 

Matcria  Medica. 

•Royle's  Manual  of  Materia  Medica  £-  *•  d- 

(Churchill)    0  12  6 

Pereira'8  Elementa  of  Materia  AIc- 

dica  (Longman)    3  15  0 

Chriatison's  Dispensatory    0  18  0 


Latín,  Peescbiptions  and  Piiab- 

MACOPCBIA. 

£.  s. 

Selecta  h  Prescriptis  (Churchill) ...  0  5  0 
Pharmaceiitical  Latiu  Grammar 

(Gnombridge)   0  5  0 

•British  Pliannacopceia   0   6  0 


Botany. 

Class-Booksfor  Students. 

•Bentley's    Manual    of  Botany 

(Churchill)    0  12 

Balfour's  CUuw-Book  of  Botany 
(A.  and  C.  Black)    1  11 

Sifstematic  Botany. 

Lindley's  School  Botany  (Brad- 
bury  and  Evans)    0  5 

Lindley's    Vegetable  Kingdom 
(Hradbury  aud  Evans)   1  16 


6 
6 

6 

0 


British  Botany. 

Babington's  Manual  of  British 

Botany  (Van  Voorst)    0  10 

Renthams  British  Flora  (Reeve)     0  12 
Withering's  British  Botany  (E. 
Law)   0  10  6 


6 
6 


Phtsics. 
Dr.  Golding  Bird's  Elementa  of 
Naüu-al  Philosophy,byC.Brooke 
(Churchill)    0  12  6 

ClIEMISTKT  AND  PhaKMACY. 

•Bowman's    Practical  Cliemistiy 

(Churchill)    0   6  6 

•Fownea's  Manual  of  Chemistry 

(Churchill)    0  12  8 

lunar*!  Elementa  of  Chemistry 

(Parker)    2    6  6 

Parnell's  Elementa  of  Chemical 

Analysis  (Walton  andMaberly)  0  9  0 
•Mohr  and  Rahvood's  Practical 

Pharmacy  (Walton  AMaherly)    0   6  6 

Wittstcin's  Practical  Pharmaceu- 

tical  Chemistry  (Churchill)   0   6  0 

Christisou's  Dispeusatory    0  18  0 

Hints  to  Appreutices  and  Students 
preparing  to  pass  the  Kxamina- 
tions  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  gratis  on  application. 


*  Text-Books  usetL 
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2.  Members  of  the  Society,  whether  residing  in  London  or  'the  country,*  may  obtain 
books  on  rnaking  personal  or  written  application  for  them  ;  but  no  Member  shall  ha  ve 
more  than  two  volumes  at  a  time,  ñor  shall  he  keep  any  book  for  a  longer  period  than 
fourteen  days.  But  when  a  book  is  roturned  by  a  Member  it  may  be  borrowed  by  him 
again,  provided  it  has  not  been  bespoken  by  any  other  Member.  Books  which  have  been 
bespoken  shall  circuíate  in  rotation  according  to  priority  of  application. 

3.  Associates,  Apprentices,  and  Students  of  the  Society  may  obtain  books  on  present- 
ing  an  order  from  a  Member,  who  shall  in  all  cases  be  responsible  for  their  safe  keeping 
and  return. 

4.  The  scientific  joarnals  shall  not  be  circulated  until  the  volumes  are  completed  and 
bound.  Works  containing  valuable  plates,  and  a  few  standard  works  of  reference,  which 
are  distinguished  in  the  Catalogue  by  a  mark  (*),  shall  not  be  circulated. 

5.  Members  retaining  books  longer  than  the  specified  time  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
One  Penny  per  day  for  each  voluine  so  retained.  If  any  book  be  retained  by  a  Member 
for  three  months,  and  be  not  returned  after  written  application  has  been  made  forit,  the 
Counril  may  order  it  to  be  replaced,  and  charge  the  Member  in  default  with  the  amount 
thus  incurred,  in  addition  to  the  fine.  If  any  book,  when  returned  by  a  Member,  is  found 
to  have  been  damaged  during  the  period  such  Member  has  had  it,  a  fine  equivalent  to 
the  injury  shall  be  paid  by  the  Member. 

6.  The  Library  snall  be  closed  for  a  fortnight  once  a  year,  to  admit  of  the  revisión  of 
the  books. 

Before  entering  on  any  discnssion  with  regard  to  these  regulations,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  class  of  books  here  offered.  The  Library 
consists  of  about  3000  volumes,  including, — 

lst.  A  tolerably  complete  collection  of  works  on  Materia  Medica,  which,  leaving 
out  of  the  question  what  is  contained  on  tbe  subject  in  classical  works,  as  Pliny 
and  others,  commences  with  the  Ortus  Sanitatis,  date  1517,  (A  work  with  no 
author's  ñame,  but  which  is  compiled  from,  or  owes  its  origin  to,  the  Liber  Pan- 
dectorum  Medicinas  of  Mattheus  Silvaticus,  published  in  Venice  some  thirty- 
eight  years  before,)  and,  continuing  through  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  enda 
with  Pereira. 

2nd.  A  good  collection  of  Dispensatories  and  Pharmacopoeias,  perhaps  as  com- 
plete as  any  to  be  met  with  in  a  public  library  other  than  that  of  tbe  British 
Museum,  or  the  College  of  Physiciaus.  Besides  foreign  Pharmacopceias  there  is 
the  whole  series  of  the  London,  with  the  exceptiou  of  the  two  first.  It  is  stated 
that  the  College  of  Physicians  does  not  poesess  the  first.  These  works  are  in 
constant  detnand  for  reference. 

3rd.  A  fair  collection  of  chemical  works,  comprising  translations  and  ab- 
straéis of  nearly  all  the  oíd  alchemists,  with  a  few  original  editions  of  their 
tracts,  and  all  the  standard  works  on  Chemistry  published  in  England  to  the 
present  time. 

4th.  A  good  assortment  of  Botanical  works,  including  some  illustrated  books, 
valuable  for  reference,  in  connection  with  Medical  Botany.  This  collection  in- 
cludcs  the  oíd  folio  Herbáis  of  Gerarde,  Salmón,  Parkinson,  and  Culpeper. 

5th.  There  are  a  few  modern  works  exclusively  relatiug  to  Practical  Pharmacy, 
but  the  majority  of  the  oíd  books  on  this  subject  are  included  in  the  dispen- 
satories and  herbáis  and  some  chemical  works. 

6th.  A  very  complete  set  of  the  principal  English  and  French  scientific  and 
medical  journals.  This  includes  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Society 
of  Arta,  Royal  Institution,  American  and  Continental  Societies,  and  dates  from 
an  early  period.  There  are  also  a  few  odd  volumes  of  Germán  journals ;  but  from 
the  fact  that  they  meet  with  very  few  readers,  these  have  not  been  provided 
regularly. 

7th.  What  may  be  termed  Miscellaneous ;  viz.  works  on  Natural  History, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  most  of  the  collateral  branches,  Dictionaries,  Cata- 
logues, etc. 

•  Country  Members^uiust  bear  thu  expense  of  carriage  of  books. 
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This  is  somcthing  like  a  general  idea  of  what  the  Library  contains.  It  will  te 
Been,  however,  by  the  Catalogue,  that  we  are  very  deficient  in  more  recent  works, 
an  1  especially  in  the  last  editions  of  foreign  PharmacorxBias. 

Tlie  last  catalogue  is  dated  1853 ;  an  Appendix  is  in  conree  of  preparation, 
which  in  some  setise  will  be  more  valuable  than  the  first  catalogue,  since  it  will 
contain  the  most  receut  books,  and  many  new  editions  of  oíd  ones.  The  Cata- 
logue, with  Appendix,  will  be  furnished  at  the  cost  of  one  shilling.  Here  is  a 
list  of  the  chief  of  ita  Periodical  Literature  : — 


Lancet. 

Medical  Times. 

British  Medical  Journal. 


Weeklt. 

Medical  Circular. 
Athenseum. 

Society  of  Arta'  Journal. 


Chemical  News. 
Coiuptes-Reudus. 


MONTHLT. 


Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

Aunáis  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History 

Zoologist. 

Journal  of  Botany. 

Philosophical  Magazine. 

Educatioual  Times. 

Chemist  aud  Druggist 


British  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

The  Dental  Review. 

The  Technologist. 

Journal  of  Chemical  Society. 

Photographic  Journal. 

Veterinanan. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal. 


Bl-MONTHLY. 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

Fbjbnch  Monthlt. 

Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  |  Journal  de  Chimie  Médicale. 

Journal  de  Pharmacie.  I  Répertoire  de  Chimie  Puré  et  Appliquée. 

Auuales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique. 

Revista  Farmacéutica.  (Published  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Argentine,  S.  A.). 

QüAKTERLY. 

|  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science. 
At  Irregular  Intervals. 


Medico-Chirurgical  Review. 


Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society. 

Royal  Institution. 
Linnean  Society. 


»» 
» 


Proceedings  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society. 

Bulletin  de  la  Société  Chimique  de  París. 
„      „   Société  de  Botanique  de  Frauce. 


The  number  of  periodicals,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  placed  upon  the 
table,  number  37,  of  which  19  are  either  exchanges  for  the  1  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,'  or  sent  free  by  various  Societies. 

All  the  English  and  French  periodicals  are  very  generally  read.  The  back 
volumes  are  also  much  referred  to.  The  current  numbers  are  read  by  those  who 
use  the  reading-room,  and  the  volumes  are  used  more  especially  by  membera 
and  others  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  particular  papera.* 

The  average  circulation  of  books  is  about  40  per  month.  Many  of  these 
are  books  which  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  special  information 
useful  to  the  reader,  and  have  more  generally  reference  to  pharmacy. 

Few  books  are  taken  out  simply  for  reading,  as  in  an  ordinary  library,  ñor  has 
this  circulation  but  little  reference  to  Students'  text-books,  it  being  uuderstood 
that  they  possess  copies  of  their  own. 

The  average  attendance  of  readers  during  last  session  waa  258  per  month,  sub- 
ject  to  the  deductions  mentioned  below. 


•  Agent  for  Continental  Medical  Literature,  Hippolyte  Bailliére,  219,  Regent  Street,  W. 
Agent  for  Americau  Pubücatious,  Trübner  and  Co.,  BO,  Paternóster  Row,  E.C. 
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About  one-third  of  the  books  consista  of  bound  volumes  of  the  raost  valuable 
scientific  journals,  in  most  cases  complete  sets,  while  the  other  two-thirds  com- 
prise,  in  about  equal  numbers,  works  of  reference,  raanuals,  aud  oíd  works  relatiog 
to  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  About  one-half  of  the  books  on  the  Catalogue  may 
be  fairly  said  to  be  in  circulation. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  extent  to  which  the  Library  and  Reading- 
Room  are  used,  being  the  average  number  of  readers  and  circulation  of  booka 
duriug  the  mouths  of  Jauuary,  February,  March,  aud  Aprü,  of  18G2 : — 

No.  of  Readers.  Circulation. 

January   222   36 

February    278   41 

March    2G9   52 

Aprü   265   34 

1034  163 
Monthly  Average   258   41 

These  numbers  represent  the  readers,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
same  persons  are  nuuibered  again  aud  again,  and  that  at  least  three  quarters 
were  students  who  were  using  the  Library  for  the  purpose  of  reading  up  for 
their  examinations,  so  that  the  yearly  average  of  persons  using  the  Reading- 
Room  may  be  stated  at  1000. 

The  prospcct  is  encouraging,  and  far  brighter  than  any  auticipation  I  had 
dared  to  form ;  and  yet  I  venture  respectfully  to  state,  that  without  any  violent 
alteration,  the  sphere  of  the  Library  may  be  most  advantageously  exteuded. 

The  Librarían  has  already  made  a  sound  practical  suggestion  to  the  Com- 
mittee  of  Management  which  deserves  attention. 

lie  proposes  a  yearly  subscription  of  two  guineas  to  Lewis's  Scientific  and 
Medical  Library,*  which  would  enable  the  Committee  to  have  constantly  upon 
the  Reading-Room  table  four  of  the  most  recent  works  on  Science,  thus  afford- 
ing  the  members  an  opportuuity  of  seeing  the  latest  scieutific  works,  and  adding 
an  attraction  to  the  Library,  and  an  iuducement  to  the  members  to  use  it,  at  a 
very  trifling  expense. 

He  further  advises  that  a  small  definite  sum  (£10)  might  be  set  apart  annually 
for  the  purchase  of  additions  to  the  Library.  This  would  ensure  a  constan  t  and 
sure  increase  in  the  number  of  books,  and  would  at  the  same  time  be  more  satisfac- 
tory  to  the  Committee,  as  from  their  knowledge  of  the  demand  for  books  they 
might  be  able  to  supply  it  at  a  settled  rate,  and  at  a  known  annual  expense  to  the 
Society.  This  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  a  subscription  to  Lewis's  Library,  as 
the  passage  of  recent  books  duringa  year  through  the  Reading-Room  would  show 
what  works  were  most  in  demand  and  most  desirable  to  purchase,  and  these 
might  be  had  at  a  very  reduced  cost  by  buying  surplus  copies  at  the  end  of  each 
year. 

Upon  one  point  I  must  venture  to  dissent  from  an  opinión  that  has  been  oc- 
casionally  offered.    I  believe  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  extend  the  U6ual 


•  H.  K.  Lewis's  Medical  ani>  ScibntipicLibraey,  16,  Gotcer  Street  Norlh,  London, 
TV.G. — This  Library  was  established  in  1862  for  supplying,  on  hire,  New  Books  and  the  most 
recent  Editions  in  Medical  Lirorature  and  Science  generally,  without  limitordelay,to  individual 
Subscribers  and  Book  Clubs  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Books  may  be  retained  as  long, 
or  exchanged  as  fn>queutly,  as  suits  the  convenience  of  Subscribers ;  and  for  any  book  retained 
as  a  purchase,  an  extra  supply  will  be  allowed  in  the  next  exchange.  (Librar}'  hours :  9  a.m.  to 
7  P.M. ;  Saturdays,  tU14  p.ai.)  Suiplus  books  withdrawn  from  Circulation  are  sold  at  reiluced 
prices.  Amongst  the  Periodicals  circulated  are, 1  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society,' '  Philoso- 
phical  Magazine,'  1  Annals  of  Natural  History,'  'Quarterly  Jourual  of  Microscopical  Science,' 
4  Intellejrtual  01»en'cr,'  '  Westminster  Beview,'  'Popular  Science  Bcview,'  *  Natural  History 
Beview.'  Two  Ouineas  per  Annum.  Four  Volumes  at  a  time.  Catalogue,  with  Supplemeut 
for  lbü2,  gratis;  aud  Boxea  are  provided  for  the  Conveyauce  of  Books. 
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Library  hours.  It  cannot  be  expected  (knowing  the  nature  of  a  Druggist's 
business)  that  the  Library  will  ever  be  much  patronized  as  a  Reading-Koom. 
The  experiment  has  been  already  tried  by  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  and  he  was 
known  to  have  expressed  his  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  the  arrangeraent. 
There  was  the  Librarían,  the  gas,  a  good  fire,  and  every  accoinmodation  ;  but 
there  were  no  readers.  The  scheme  signally  collapsed,  and  I  do  not  see  any  just 
ground  for  anticipating  a  different  result. 

The  growth  of  the  Library  mnst  be  exogenoua,  from  within  outwards.  The 
books  must  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  readers ;  the  readers,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons,  can  never  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  books.  Ñor  do  I  think  we  can 
reasonably  expect  Members,  still  less  Assistants,  who  have  been  confinedfor  suc- 
cessive  hours  by  the  iniperative  exactions  of  long  trade  hours,  to  spend  their  one 
spare  evening  in  literary  pursuits.  Mauy  a  weary  worker  will  hail  with  pleasure 
the  receptiou  at  his  own  home  of  standard  works  and  of  first-class  scientiíic 
periodicals,  which  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  breaking  up  the  routine  mono- 
tony  of  his  occupation,  aud  of  kceping  his  mind  well  stored  with  the  current  in- 
telligence  of  the  day.  But  I  cannot  help  putting  a  most  lenieut  construction,  if 
not  confessing  the  profoundest  sympathy  with  the  Assistant,  who,  on  the  welcome 
adveut  of  his  weekJy  holiday,  sees  greater  attraction  in  an  evening  walk  than  in 
mental  culture,  and  who  Re  Pleasure  versus  Science,  gives  his  verdict  for  the 
PJaiutiff. 

Let  me  now  subjoin  a  few  plain  suggestionB : — 

I.  That  the  first  clause  of  Kule  IV.,  tk  The  scientific  Journals  sliall  not  be  cir- 
culated  until  the  volumes  are  completed  and  bound  "  be  rescinded  as  far  as  Lon- 
don  members  are  concerned,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  Periodicals  issued  weekly 
or  at  other  intervals  be  circulated  seven  days  after  receipt,  among  such  town 
members  as  inay  desire  to  read  them.  But  that  no  one  Periodical  be  so  issued 
unless  the  said  Member  agree  to  receive  it  regularly  for  no  shorter  period 
than  three  months,  and  either  forward  the  requiaite  amount  of  postage,  or  make 
some  other  couvenient  arraugetnent ;  otherwise  the  Librarían  wouid  be  con- 
titmally  annoyed  by  frivolous  applications,  aud  the  object  contemplated  by  the 
Library  would  be  frustrated.  No  niember  caring  to  obtain  a  particular  periodical 
would  fail  to  require  it  for  less  thau  the  three  months  speciüed.  Local 
Secretaries  would  fíud  it  to  their  great  advantage  to  have  down  a  suíficient 
number  of  books  to  furnish  two  to  each  member,  in  their  respective  localities, 
and  to  carry  on  au  interchange  of  them  until  a  fresh  supply  might  be  needed. 
But  they  must  not  feel  hurt  that  single  numbers  of  current  Periodicals  can- 
not circuíate.  It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  send  one  number  of  the 
Lancet  down  to  Liverpool,  aud  they  can  readily  help  themselves  from  local 
sources.  There  must  always  be  some  gain  from  a  resideuce  in  town.  The  Com- 
mittee  are  not  responsible  that  London  should  be  the  Metrópolis ;  the  centre 
both  of  attraction  and  advantage.  Else  what  man  on  the  safe  side  of  an  asylum 
would  exchauge  greeu  fields  and  4  the  liberal  air 1  for  streete  and  smoke  ? 

Non  cuivis  homini  contiugit  adire  Corinthum. 
Oú  narros  ávüpos  sis  Kópiv&ov  ttrff  ó  ttXovs.* 

II.  That  the  Library  and  its  interests  should  be  more  warmly  advocated  in  the 
Editorial  department  of  the  Journal.  Members  should  now  and  then  be  re- 
minded  of  its  existence,  and  of  the  facility  with  which  books  may  be  obtained. 
Many  country  members  are  deterred  from  using  the  Libráry  from  an  ignorance 
of  this  fact ;  they  are  deterred  still  more  by  the  absence  of  any  direct  encourage- 
ment,  and  by  never  having  either  its  operations  or  its  valué  brought  prominently 
before  their  eyes.    The  ship  may  be  in  excellent  trim,  but  it  must  be  steered. 

III.  It  is  desirable  that  some  of  the  current  Scientific  Literature,  such  as  the 
4  Popular  Science  Review,'  and  the  4  Intellectual  Observer,'  should  be  added  tothe 

*  Dictiouaries  are  proviJed  in  the  Library. 
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more  abstract  works  on  puré  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  Such  might  be  obtained 
througb  the  médium  of  Lewis's  Library,  or  in  exchange  for  the  4  Pharmaceutical 
Journal.'  These,  and  all  other  new  books  or  periodicals  added,  should  be  pub- 
licly  mentioned  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal. 

IV.  That  a  permanent  advertisement  of  the  Library,  its  office  hours,  rules  of 
circulation,  ana  the  ñame  of  its  Librarían,  should  be  formally  included  amongst 
the  other  official  announcemente  of  the  Society  on  the  cover  of  its  Journal. 

A  Library  is  the  infallible  index  of  the  mental  status  of  a  Society.  No  better 
warrauty  can  be  given  of  high  intention,  nobly  planned  and  zealously  carried 
out  than  the  existence  of  a  good  scholarly  array  of  books,  well  chosen  and  well 
kept.  And  while  the  Library  stamps  the  character  of  a  private  dwelling- 
house,  far  more  is  it  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  tone  and  purpose  of  an 
Association.  Our  own  Society  can  bear  the  application  of  this  crucial  test,  but 
the  books  want  more  change  of  air,  and  an  occasioual  run  into  the  country  ;  the 
seriáis  also  suffer  frora  too  cióse  confiuement. 

These  thoughts,  not  hastily  conceived  ñor  expressed  at  random,  are  respectf  ully 
but  yet  earnestly  commended  to  those  whoni  they  may  concern. 

20,  St.  Gcoryes  Place,  Ht/de  Park  Comer. 
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Sir, — If  in  one  sense  it  is  a  secret  that  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  has  for  some  months  past  been  considering  the  question  of  Local  Exami- 
nations,  it  is  a  secret  that  is  known  to  several  hundreds  of  our  members,  and 
it  would  be  mere  affectation  to  ignore  it  because  it  has  not  been  officially  pub- 
lished.  But,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  published,  since  a  circular 
addressed  to  the  Local  Secretaries  on  October  21st  directed  them  to  gather  the 
opinions  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Cheinists,  and  of  others  in  their  neighbourhood 
upon  th is  question. 

The  terms  in  which  the  queries  of  this  circular  were  couched  might  well  chal- 
lenge criticism,  as  tending  to  bias  the  replies  uufavourably  towards  the  new 
idea.  For  instance,  it  was  asked,  44  Whether,  the  examinations  remaining  the 
same  as  at  present,"  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  would  present  themselves. 
This  was  something  like  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  since  it  implied  that  the  pro- 
vinces  could  do  as  much  almost  without  any  educational  appliances  of  a  tecb- 
nical  character,  as  Bloomsbury  Square  was  accomplishing  by  means  of  these 
aids.  Still,  the  replies  from  all  the  chief  towns  in  the  country,  all  the  towns 
having  a  population  of  one  hundred  thousand  or  more,  were  decidodly  in  favour 
of  Local  Examiuations.  Of  couree,  these  were  the  places  iumiediately  coucerued, 
and  their  verdict  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 

But  the  discussion  of  the  question  has  shown  the  existence  of  so  much  rois- 
understanding  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "  Local  Examinations,"  that  it 
is  essential  to  define  our  premises  before  carrying  the  argument  further.  In 
advocating  Local  Examinations,  I  wish  that  we  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  English  Universities  andof  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  shown  in  their  scheines  of 
middle-class  examinations.  The  success  of  these  examinations  for  five  or  six 
years,  has  thoroughly  proved  the  truth  of  the  idea  involved,  viz.  that  it  is  pos- 
sible  to  test  the  scien tifie  knowledge  of  candidates  upon  an  absolutely  uxúform 
plan,  without  requiring  that  they  should  attend  in  London. 

Let  us  look  at  the  result.  Some  thousands  of  young  men  have  voluntarily 
passed  these  examinations,  and  given  this  proof  of  their  sufficient  kuowledge. 
At  the  last  examination  held  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  160  candidates 
passed  in  London,  and  464  at  thirteen  other  44  centres." 
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Can  we  reasonably  suppose  that  one-fourth  of  these  464  candidatea  would  have 
offered  themselves  if  compelled  to  attend  in  London  ?  I  think  not.  And  here 
it  is  worth  while  noting  the  relative  quality  of  the  London  and  provincial  can- 
didates.  Out  of  those  exainined  in  London  56-7  per  cent,  of  those  who  pre- 
8euted  themselves  were  successful ;  of  the  whole  of  the  centres  collectively  60" l 
per  cent,  were  succesaf ul ;  thus  showing,  that  when  tried  by  the  same  test,  the 
provincial  candidatea  were  superior  to  the  metropolitan. 

Now,  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  these  examinations  are  not  professional  exa- 
minations, and,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  that  they  are  intended  more  as 
tests  of  the  schoolmasters  work.  This  is  not  strictly  so  in  the  case  of  many 
sénior  candidates  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  years.  Examinatiou 
papera  are  set  in  chemistry,  and  in  various  branches  of  physics,  which  would 
satisfy  our  board  of  examiners  if  answered  by  a  Minor  candidate.  Further,  the 
experience  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
both  of  which  are  holding  local  examinations,  proves  that  it  is  possible,  by  a  sys- 
tem  of  written  papera,  to  test  the  kuowledge  of  candidates  in  the  following 
branches  of  knowledge : — Chemistry,  botany,  vegetable  and  animal  physiology, 
and  such  departments  of  physics  as  electricity,  heat,  light,  etc. 

The  machinery  required  to  do  this  work  is  simple.  The  Central  Board  of 
Examinéis  fixes  a  periodical  examination,  to  be  held  sitnultaueously  at  those 
towns  where  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  have  offered  themselves  to  justify 
the  town  being  made  a  centre.  In  each  place  a  delégate  from  the  central  board 
attends,  and  is  met  by  local  gentlemen  who  have  taken  the  responsibility  of 
makiug  preliminary  arrangements. 

When  all  the  candidates  are  present,  at  a  given  hour,  the  delégate  opens  his 
copy  of  the  sealed  questions  which  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  central  board,  and 
of  which  each  delégate  has  a  copy.  It  is  these  questions  which  inust  be  an- 
swered within  a  given  time,  without  any  aid  from  books,  etc.  The  replies  are 
collected,  marked  with  a  distinguishing  number  instead  of  the  ñame  of  the 
candidate,  dispatched  to  the  central  board,  and  adjudicated  upon  by  it.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  our  own  system  of  prize  examinations,  and  si  neo  we  adopt  it 
as  preferable  to  a  viva  voce  examination  in  testing  the  acquirements  of  men 
educated  to  a  máximum,  it  is  strange  if  it  is  unequal  to  discrimínate  the  attain- 
meuts  of  those  making  far  less  pretensious. 

This  is  the  sort  of  local  examination  which  I  feel  bound  to  advócate  as  being 
a  desiderátum  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Can  anything  be  more  uni- 
form,  more  impartial,  more  feasible?  To  combine  a  personal  examination,  as 
iu  practical  chemistry,  etc.,  is  quite  easy,  and  ia  already  done  by  the  uuiver- 
sitie8. 

But  some  warm  supportere  of  local  examinations  have  turned  their  eyea  in 
another  direction,  ana  nave  aaid — Why  not  have  independent  boarda  of  examinera 
in  our  chief  towns,  in  the  same  way  that  we  have  a  board  for  Scotland? 

I  reply,  because  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  even  threo  towns  at  present 
prepared  to  furuish  the  material  for  such  boards,  and  that  this  difficulty  would 
limit  the  number  of  possible  centres  for  the  future  ;  so  much,  that  fíve-sixths  of 
the  country  would  be  indifferent  to  such  a  scheme.  But  chiefly  I  object  be- 
cause  of  the  far  graver  fault,  that  the  plan  would  destroy  all  uniformity  of  ex- 
amination. 


the  existence  of  various  exaraining  bodies,  and  though  our  local  boards  would 
all  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
to  attain  uniformity  of  examination  ;  and  if  we  did,  people  would  not  believe 
so,  which  would  be  equally  mischievous. 

When  the  Oxford  examinations  were  firet  founded,  a  number  of  pupils  from 
a  distance  took  their  examinations  at  that  city,  in  preference  to  their  own 
"centres,"  having  some  vague  idea  that  they  would  get  a  umore  genuine 
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article!"  The  manifestly  impartial  nature  of  the  plan  corrected  all  this  the 
second  year. 

There  is  an  importaut  question  in  counection  with  the  subject,  upon  which  I 
"will  not  enlarge  here,  viz.  the  question  of  what  status  we  sliould  give  to  those 
passing  such  examinations?  I  inerely  wish  to  say  that  it  must  be  a  recognition 
that  the  candidate  (a  Sénior,  for  instance)  is  f'dly  qualijied  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  We  must  not  do  less  than  this,  or  we  shall  be 
unjust,  and  our  illiberality  will  defeat  our  object.  That  an  examinatiou  less 
stringent  than  our  present  Major  in  some  respects,  would  eflect  this,  we  all 
know. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  by  asking  some  of  our  members  in  the  leading  towns 
to  give  their  fellow-membere  the  advantage  of  a  public  expression  of  their  opi- 
nions  upon  this  important  question. 

I  have  myself  refraiued  from  this  publicity  until  now,  but  the  serious  mis- 
understanding  of  the  question  which  has  arisen  from  its  having  been  so  slightly 
brought  before  the  body,  has  made  me  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  offer  these  expla- 
tions,  with  a  view  to  clearing  up  some  misconceptious. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Leeds,  December  22,  18G3.  K.  Reynolds. 


INFUSUM  CINCHONES  SPISSATÜM. 

Having  lately  had  a  considerable  demand  for  this  comparatively  little-known 
preparation  of  cinchona,  we  have  tried  a  few  moditications  of  the  process  of 
the  London  Pharrnacopceia,  which,  in  our  opinión,  produce  a  liquor  contain- 
iug  a  larger  proportion  of  the  active  principies  of  the  bark,  and  yield  a  prepa- 
ration much  superior,  to  that  obtained  by  a  strictly  pharmacopical  method.  In 
the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  comminution  to  which  the  bark 
should  be  reduced,  the  Pharmacopceia  directa  that  it  should  be  employed  in  a 
coarse  powder,  which  is  certainly  rather  an  indefíuite  term  ;  we  have,  however, 
with  great  advantage  used  a  uniform  powder  produced  by  passing  it  through  a 
sieve  of  about  fifty  meshes  to  the  inch  ;  it  is  then  raixed  with  distilled  water 
(which  should  always  be  employed  on  account  of  the  salte  of  lime  ordinarily  present 
in  common  water,  which  form  a  serious  objection  when  the  degree  of  coucen- 
tration  is  taken  into  consideration)  until  formed  into  a  paste  after  twenty-four 
hours'  digestión,  during  which  time  the  greater  pai  t  of  the  moisture  is  absorbed  ; 
more  water  is  added,  until  there  is  sufficient  to  completely  cover  the  bark  10  the 
depth  of  an  inch  ;  in  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  four  days  at  a  tem- 
perature  of  55°  to  60°,  and  stirred  thoroughly  at  intervals ;  at  the  expiration  of 
this  time  the  liquor  is  strained  off,  the  residue  strongly  pressed,  more  water  is 
then  added  and  macerated  for  two  days,  pressed,  finally  macerated  again  for 
the  same  period,  and  subjected  to  powerful  pressure ;  the  tuixed  liquors  are  then 
evaporated  over  a  bath  at  a  temperature  of  170°  until  reduced  to  a  specitic  gra- 
vity  of  about  1*200  :  the  setting  aside  of  the  liquors  when  partially  evaporated 
to  deposit  the  dregs,  seems  to  be  of  very  little  importance  or  advantage,  as  we 
have  found  but  a  very  trittiug  deposit  in  the  liquor  obtained  by  the  above  pro- 
cess. It  will  be  seen  that  this  modo  of  preparation  occupies  a  period  almost 
three  times  that  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  judging  by  the  result,  the  length  of 
raaceration  seems  to  be  no  greater  than  is  absolutely  required  for  the  water  to 
thoroughly  permeate  the  woody  fibres  of  the  bark,  and  render  it  suínciently 
soft  to  be  influenced  by  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  infusión  we 
have  noticed  does  not  appear  to  require  more  than  fourteen  days  for  the  dregs 
to  subside,  as  it  is  generally  perfectly  bright  even  at  the  expiration  of  a  week, 
but  a  longer  time  renders  it  less  likely  to  deposit  when  bottled ;  the  speciric 
gravity  of  the  liquor  when  reduced  to  the  strength  of  one  drachm,  equivalent  to 
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eme  ounce  of  bark,  is  generally  about  1-150,  although,  of  course,  varying  slightly 
aceording  to  the  quality  of  bark  employed. 

Brew  axd  Company. 

71,  East  Street,  Brighton. 


LIQUOR  BISMUTHI. 

TO  THE  EDITOBS  OF  THE  PHARMACEÜTICAL  JOUENAL. 

Gentlemen, — Tn  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper  upon 
"  Liquor  Bismuthi,"  at  the  last  evening  raeeting  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Attheld 
stated  a  communication  had  been  published  several  years  ago  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Chemical  Society,  by  Mr.  Spiller,  in  which  the  facta  upon  which  the  che- 
mistry  of  the  solution  depended  had  been  announced.  Five  minutes  before  I. 
had  claimed  the  credit  of  their  discovery  for  myself,  and  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Attfíeld  must  have  appeared  to  many  to  render  that  claim  somewhat  doubtful. 
Mr.  Attfield  has  since  then  kindly  referred  me  to  the  volume  and  page  contain- 
ing  Mr.  Spiller's  paper,  and  I  sea  it  is  dated  July,  1857.  My  preparation  was 
already  being  used  early  in  1855;  the  first  written  order  for  it  I  can  now  fiud 
is  from  the  Bristol  General  Hospital,  and  bears  the  date  March,  1855.  I  have 
no  doubt,  therefore,  the  experimenta  which  resulted  in  "  Liquor  Bismuthi 
(Schacht)"  were  concluded  at  least  two  years  and  a  half  before  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Spiller's  paper. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 
Clifton,  December  8,  1863.  G.  P.  SciIACHT. 


NOTE  ON  INSECT-WAX  OF  CHINA. 

Mr.  Ecynolds  wishes  to  make  a  correction  in  connection  with  his  paper  upon  Bees'- 
Wax,  in  our  December  number. 

In  speaking  of  varieties  of  wax,  he  named  briefly  insect-wax  of  China,  stating  that 
"  it  rescmbles  good  block  white  wax.    The  price  is  about  2s.  8rf.  per  Ib." 

His  authority  for  this  account  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Proctor,  on  "  Substitutes  for 
Wax"(Chetn.  and  Drug.,  August,  18(53),  which  stated  that  a  sample  answering  this 
description  had  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Hodgkinson,  Tonge,  and  Stead,  of  London. 
Mr.  R.  accepted  this  definite  statement  as  reliable,  although  his  own  attempts  to  meet 
with  China  insect-wax  in  the  hands  of  wholesale  druggists  were  unsuccessful.  It  now 
appears  that  somc  error  has  oceurred  in  the  sample  sent  to  Mr.  Proctor,  who  has  for- 
warded  a  portion  of  it  to  Mr.  R.  for  examination.  When  thirty  grains  are  digested  in 
ether,  it  leaves  thirtecn  grains  of  insoluble  residue,  a  quantity  corresponding  with  black 
Japan-wax.  The  true  China  insect-wax  is  very  little  affected  by  ether,  and  its  appear- 
ance  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  spermaceti. 

This  result  with  ether  confirms  the  opinión  formed  from  a  physical  examination,  viz. 
that  Mr.  Proctor's  sample  is  Japan  vegetable  wax,  an  opinión  in  which  Mr.  Hanbury 
coincides.  Since  Japau  wax  has  often  been  sold  under  the  ñame  of  M  China  Wax,"  the 
mistake  is  not  surprising ;  and  it  should  also  be  noted  that  Mr.  Proctor's  account  of  the 
properties  of  the  wax  as  found  by  him  agrees  perfectly  with  those  of  Japan  wax,  and  in 
speaking  of  the  different  melting-point  which  he  observed  to  that  given  by  Miller,  he 
says,  "  So  great  a  discrepaney  as  indirated  above,  for  China  wax,  must  surely  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  difierence  in  the  nature  of  the  sample." 


SCIENCE  versus  SPIRITS. 

The  notice  which  has  appeared  under  the  above  heading  has  led  many  persons  to 
imagino  that  Mr.  Manning's  optical  illusions  are  publicly  exhibited,  aud  Messrs.  Car- 
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penter  and  Westley  have  received  many  applications  from  the  curious  for  a  pcep.  We 
are  eDabled  to  state  that  this  new  adaptation  of  Mr.  Dircks's  di*covery  does  not  pretend 
to  rival  the  celebrated  "  Ghost,"  but  that  it  exhibits  many  startling  cffeots  which  have 
not  been  shown  in  public,  and  have  only  been  seen  by  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Westley's 
personal  friends.    The  exhibitiou  is  stríctly  prívate. 


De  la  PnAHMACiE.  Par  M.  Fumodze,  Phannacien,  Président  honoraire  de  la  Socie'té  de 
Prévoyance.   París.  1863. 

This  little  work,  which  to  some  extent  is  a  reprint  from  articles  which  have  already 
appcared  in  "La  France  Medícale  et  Pharmaceutique,"  is  an  historical  survcy  of  pharuiacy, 
tracing  the  successive  stages  from  its  rise,  to  its  linal  establishtnent  as  a  recognized  trade 
science.  It  is  always  interesting  to  study  either  the  failure  or  success  of  systeuis  not  our 
own,  for  thus  we  may  learn  to  estímate  rightly  both  our  weakness  and  our  strength. 
The  style  of  this  unpretending  voluine  is  singularly  clear,  ñor  is  it  disfigured  by  that 
affectation  of  short  and  startling  sentences  which  has  pervaded  modera  French  litérature 
siuce  the  date  of  Víctor  Hugo. 

In  April  1 1, 1803,  Pharmacy  was  definítely  created  a  branch  of  Government  education ; 
three  schools  were  established,  one  at  París,  the  second  at  Montpellier,  and  the  third  at 
Strasburg.  Several  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  being  open  to  objection,  a  new  decree, 
bearing  date  August  21,  1834,  became  the  basis  of  the  organizarían  which  more  or  loss 
prevails  at  present.  There  are  three  distiuct  sybtems  of  pharmacy,  each  having  undoubted 
advautages  of  its  own, 

1.  English  pharmacy,  the  type  of  absoluto  free  trade.  "  En  Angleterre,  le  premier 
venu,  savant  ou  illettré,  peut  ouvrir  boutique  de  médicaments,  prcparer  et  vendré  des 
remedes  simples  et  coinposcs,  exccuter  sous  sa  responsabilité  les  ordonnances  du  corpa 
medical."  [In  England,  whoever  likes,  learned  or  otherwise,  may  open  a  physic  shop, 
prepare  and  sell  simple  and  compound  remedies,  and  inake  up  the  presen ptions  of  medi- 
cal men  on  his  own  responsibility.]  líe  may  sell  what  best  he  chooses  and  be  a  codex 
to  himself.  There  are  nevertheless  some  true  pharmaceutists  who  do  not  take  the  license 
which  the  law  permits. 

2.  The  Northern  systcm,  the  type  of  the  extreme  exclusive.  To  Prussia  may  be  as- 
signed  the  honour  of  its  creation,  and  it  is  now  followed  by  the  whole  of  Gennany  and 
even  in  Russia,  although  with  certain  modifications  adapted  to  each  State.  The  phamu- 
ceutist  is  hero  a  sort  of  Government  officer,  his  number  is  limited  precisely  in  the  same 
mauner  as  the  notaries  in  France.  The  whole  body  of  pharmaceutists  is  admirably 
well  instructed,  and  a  rigid  course  of  examination  is  adopted  in  order  to  obtaín  the  re- 
quisite  diploma,  wíthout  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  practise  pliarmacy.  The  sale  of 
general  articles  is  forbidden  ;  the  price  of  drugs  and  remedies  is  fixed  by  law,  though 
pharmaceutists  may  sell  ttnder  the  published  tariff,  on  condition  of  such  price  being  con- 
spicuously  marked  upon  the  label.  In  Russia  there  are  only  from  700  to  800  pharnia- 
ceutical  establishments ;  St.  Petersburg  with  500,000  inhabitants  boasts  only  forty-oue. 

8.  The  French  system,  which  is  a  mixture  of  these  two.  On  the  one  haud  there  is  no 
limitation  of  number  ñor  Government  tariff ;  on  the  other,  a  course  of  scientiíic  study  is 
essential,  and  the  trade  in  sundries  is  forbidden.    The  author  is  of  opinión  that  the 


diploma,  is  the  best,  not  only  for  the  interest  of  the  pharmaecutist  but  also  for  the  safety 
of  the  public. 

But  as  no  change  can  be  effected  without  some  definite  proposition,  M.  Fumouze  givea 
the  following  summary  of  an  amended  legislation  : — 1.  Fusión  of  the  three  bead  schools 
of  pliarmacy  with  the  three  schools  of  medicine.  2.  The  title  of  doctor  of  pharmacy  to 
be  awarded  to  pharmaceutists  received  in  the  three  superior  schools,  and  that  of  pharma- 
ceutist  only  to  those  who  have  passed  the  preparatory  schools.  8.  The  right  of  com- 
mencing  business  any  where  in  France.  4.  Certain  medicines  to  be  delivered  to  the  pub- 
lic without  a  prescription  from  the  physician.   5.  The  right  of  preparing  and  vending 
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remedies  other  than  those  included  in  the  codex.  6.  The  abolition  of  the  Poison  Bill 
as  far  as  relates  to  pharmacy.  Much  of  this  system  is  already  practically  carried  out ;  the 
first  proposal  is  unteuable,  fusión  bctween  pharmacy  and  medicine cannot  be.  No ;  the  field 
of  pharmacy  is  wide  enough  to  uiake  it  a  life-study  in  itself.  Keep  the  two  schools  sepárate, 
if  only  from  prudential  motives,  else  the  student  may  be  tempted  to  neglect  his  pharmacy, 
which  is  onc  evil,  and  to  acquire  a  smattering  of  medicine,  which  is  another.  The  writer 
of  these  lines  is  not  too  oíd  to  recollect  with  vivid  distinctness  the  prestige  of  the  École 
de  Medecíne,  and  the  extreme  popularity  of  its  lectures ;  all  the  more  striking  from  the 
contrast  of  the  still  Ufe  exhibited  at  the  École  de  Pharmacie.  Moreover  pharmacy  is  a 
trade,  and  must  remain  so  if  by  its  means  we  expect  to  gain  a  living.  Do  not  therefore 
needlessly  distract  the  student's  mind.  There  is  already  quite  enough  temptation  offered 
to  despise  the  apron,  and  exalt  the  cap  and  gown. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  venturo  unaided  to  stretch  the  outline  of  a  Poison 
Bill  that  should  meet  all  possible  exigencies  and  be  open  to  no  appreciable  fault ;  but 
even  the  most  cautious  might  venturo  to  express  the  thought  that  French  enactraents 
might  be  less  vexatious,  and  at  the  same  time  more  effective.  Oixe  illustration  given  by 
M.  Fnmonu  in  his  appendix  will  be  sufticient  proof.  A  wretched  woman,  living  in  the 
suburbs  of  París,  was  bent  on  the  destruction  of  her  husband.  Her  method  was  satanic 
in  its  skill,  and  consisted  in  the  daily  administration  of  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  until 
death  ensued.  An  able  physician  attríbuted  the  decease  to  inflammation,  but  was  of 
opinión  that  it  was  no  criminal  case,  since  many  non-poisonous  substances  might  have 
produced  the  same  effect.  However,  two  analysts  declared  that  there  had  been  poisoning, 
slow  but  sure.  The  woman  was  condemned.  During  the  prosecution  it  transpired  that 
every  variety  of  artífice  had  been  adopted  to  procure  minute  quantities  of  emetic  from 
different  pharmaceutists.  The  order,  being  beneath  notice,  had  uot  been  entered  in  the 
usual  manner  in  the  book  kept  specially  for  that  purpose.  In  most  cases  there  was 
no  record  of  the  transaction.  The  whole  of  the  pharmaceutists  who  either  them- 
selves  or  by  their  assistants  had  been  concerned  were  subsequently  tried  on  the 
charge  of  having  sold  a  poisonous  substance  without  duly  conforming  with  the  regula- 
tions,  and  they  were  fined  accordingly ;  from  which  we  may  draw  the  moral  that  the  stiict 
letter  of  the  law  may  be  twisted  iuto  folly  when  not  interpreted  by  common  sense. 

In  consequence  of  the  Act  which  forbids  the  practico  of  pharmacy  without  diploma,  a 
class  of  men  has  arisen  in  Franco  who  lend  themselves,  together  with  the  sanction  of 
their  title,  to  such  houses  as  may  require  their  aid.  These  persons  are  called  Préte-Noms. 
The  system  is  obviously  open  to  abuse,  and  is  not  held  in  much  esteem.  The  chapter 
describing  this  peculiar  institution  will  well  repay  perusal,  the  case  with  its  evils  and  ad- 
vantages  being  most  fully  stated,  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  system  of  "  lent- 
ñames  "  is  by  no  means  limited  to  phannacy.  Its  worst  and  most  objectiouable  develop- 
ment  is  in  the  case  of  certain  provincial  hospitals,  which,  under  the  guise  of  religious 
charíty,  trade  in  medicines.  Current  French  medical  literature  bears  frequent  witness 
against  this  deplorable  abuse,  which  could  not  exist  save  through  the  ageney  of  sorae 
pharmaceutist  with  a  recognized  certifícate.  A  hospital  so  constituted  is  the  despair  of 
the  neighbouring  pharmaceutist,  ñor  can  it  be  doubted  that  when  religión  hawks  physic 
the  interests  of  both  worlds  are  at  stake. 

The  two  concluding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  specialities,  and  the 
valué  of  advertisement.  It  is  contended  that  every  pharmaceutist  would  find  it  to  his  in- 
terest  to  pay  special  attention  to  one  or  more  preparations ;  that  in  so  doing  his  long 
practical  experience  would  naturally  indícate  the  best  and  most  reliable  methods,  while 
the  pubüc,  once  satisfied  with  the  result,  would  be  glad  to  find  the  identical  speciality  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  Blaucard's  pills  of  iodide  of  iron,  and  Henry's  magnesia,  may 
be  taken  as  examples  of  the  author's  meaning.  The  question  of  advertisement  is  redo- 
lent  with  gunpowder,  and  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  caution.  M.  Fumouze  is 
strongly  in  its  favour,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  from  the  trade  point  the  subject  is  fairly 
argued.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  decide  to  what  extent  professional  reputation  may  be 
injured  or  advantaged  by  resort  to  mere  trade  expedients.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
views  enunciated  by  M.  Fumouze  will  find  energetic  advocates  on  this  side  the  ChanneL 
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TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 


CAUTION. 

Mr.  T.  Fardon  (Maidstone)  wishes  to  caution  our  readers  against  a  man  who  is  call- 
ing  on  tho  trado  gcnerally,  and  offering  an  article  called  11  Robiuson's  Poison  for  rats, 
raice,  etc."  "His  practice  is  to  ask  payraent  for  half  only  of  the  goods  be  leaves  with 
the  purchaser,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  for  on  his  next  journey.  He  shows  cards  from 
Druggists  who  have  been  fleeced  by  him  ;  he  also  solicits  an  address  card,  that  he  may 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  publisher  of  the  local  paper,  in  which  he  promises  to  insert 
an  advertisement."  Mr.  Fardon  states  that  he  believes  tho  powder  to  be  extreiuely 
fatteuing,  as  the  mice  appear  to  thrive  rapidly  on  it. 


BOOKS  RE  CE I  VED. 

« 

FraST  OuTLTNES  OF  A  DlCTIONARY   OF   THE   SOLCBILITIES   OF   CHEMICAL  SüBSTAXCES. 

By  Frank  H.  Storer.  One  Volume,  in  Three  Parts. — Part  II.  Cambridge :  Sever 
and  Francis.  18C3. 

A  System  of  Isstruction  in  Qüalitative  Chemical  Analysis.  By  Dr.  C.  Remjgius 
Fresexius.  Sixth  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  Llovd  Bullock,  F.C.S.  London:  John 
Churchill and  Sons,  New  Burlington  Street.  1804, 


TO  CORKESPONDENTS. 

An  Apprentice  (Bristol). — No  time  has  been  announced,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
can  be  prepared  for  publication  for  soine  months  after  the  issne  of  the  new  Brítish 
Pharmacopréia. 

Pharmaceutist  (London). — Apply  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Sqnare. 

fttguirer  (Birmingham). — A  paper  on  the  subject  will  be  published  shortly  in  Professor 
Bentley's  series  on  "New  American  Remedies." 

Cupidtts. — Read  4  Selecta  é  Prescriptis,'  Fownes's  *  Manual  of  Chemisrry,,  and 
Bentley's  'Manual  of  Botany,'  and  apply  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  for 
further  information. 

Leptandra  virginica. — A  paper  on  this  subject  will  be  shortly  published  amongst  the 
"  New  American  Remedies." 

M.  P.  S.  (Wbitechapel). — We  can  offer  no  advice  with  regard  to  "  window  decora- 
tion."  An  esteemed  contemporary  has  recommended  a  good  model  of  a  leg  wearing  an 
elastic  stocking  ;  though  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  putting  pharmacy  on  that  footing, 
possibly  such  an  ornament  might  prove  effective  in  your  neighbourhood. 

"  Chemieus" — (1)  The  article  sold  as  extract  of  limes  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
liquor  calcis  and  oleum  amygdalae,  scented  with  essence  of  lemon.  (2)  Vol.  XIV.  p.  207. 

"  Vulnvs  "  (Market  Drayton). — 1.  Wovnd  stone,  the  same  as  /apis  divinus,  which  is 
composed  of  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  alum,  of  each  ^iij,  camphor  5Í. 
The  three  first  ingredients  are  fused  together  in  a  crucible.  the  camphor" being  added  "at 
the  end  of  the  process.  Our  correspondent  wishes  for  a  form  for  waterproof  varnish  for 
patent  leather. 

D.  E.  J.  (Llangollen). — It  is  quite  a  matter  of  taste  ;  probably  the  following  would 
answer  the  purpose :— Essence  of  bergamot,  twojlrachms  ;  otto  of  rose,  six  drops,  to  ono 
pint  of  the  oil. 

"  Ti/ro  "  (Wilton). — We  believe  the  chalk  having  the  appcaranee  described,  is  pre- 
pared by  dropping  it  when  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  on  some  porous  material,  which  absorbs 
the  water,  and  leaves  tho  chalk  in  a  conical  form. 

H.  C.  (Islington). — By  means  of  nitric  acid. 

J.  Y. — The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  directed  to  be  used  in  making  bipersulphate  of 
mercary  is  more  than  theoretically  required,  so  that  there  may  be  sufficient  present  to 
compénsate  for  loss  by  evaporation,  and  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  lower  compound. 

Several  Communications  aro  unavoidably  deferred  until  next  month. 


Tn8truction8  from  Membere  and  Associates  respecting  the  transmission  of  the 
Ji  .nial  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Bhemkidge,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
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YOL.  V.—  No.  VIII. — FEBRUABY  lst,  1864. 


TIIE  BRITISH  PHAKMACOPCEIA. 

ThÍ8  long-looked-for  work  has  at  last  appeared,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  the 
handa  of  many  of  our  readers  before  this  notice  is  read  ;  for  although,  at  the 
present  moraent,  the  supply  of  the  work  is  very  inadequate  to  the  demand, — 
Borne  of  our  friends  being  anxiously  seeking  in  vain  for  copies, — yet  this  re- 
stricted  issue  will  of  course  be  of  short  duration,  and  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  the 
*  British  Pharinacopceia '  of  1804  will  supersede  its  predecessors,  and  take  its  place 
in  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  establishments  throughout  the  country.  No 
Pharraacopoeia,  probably,  has  ever  boen  looked  for  with  so  rauch  interest  as 
this,  or  with  such  varions  anticipations  of  the  extent  to  which  it  will  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  profession,  and  contribute  to  place  the  practice  of  British 
phannacy  in  the  advanced  position  it  ought  to  occnpy. 

Of  the  two  forms  in  which  the  work  is  to  appfiar,  the  larger,  or  octavo  volurae, 
is  that  alone  which  is  at  present  being  published.  It  is  a  book  of  444  pages, 
and  its  appearance  is  decidedly  in  its  favour ;  it  is  well  printed,  in  clear, 
distinct,  and  appropriate  type,  and  on  good  paper.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ñames  of  medicines,  both  simple  and  compound,  which,  in  the  headings  to  the 
several  árdeles,  are  given  in  Latín  as  well  as  English,  the  whole  of  the  work 
is  in  English  ;  and  this  is  the  first  time  an  English  Pharmacopoeia  has  emanated 
from  the  London  College  of  Physicians,  although  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopceias  have  previously  appeared  in  that  language.  The  Latiu  ñames 
are  given  for  the  use  of  prescribere,  as  there  are  special  reasons  for  continuiug 
the  use  of  such  rather  than  English  ñames  in  medical  prescriptions,  but  all  the 
iuformation  given  with  reference  to  the  substauces  named,  is  expressed  in  the 
language  best  known  to  those  for  whose  use  the  book  is  intended. 

A  Pharmacopcoia  is  a  médium  of  communication  between  the  prescribers  and 
dispensers  of  medicines,  an  authorized  exponent  of  the  valué  and  meaning  of 
the  terms  einployed  in  extemporaneous  prescriptions.  The  physician  describes 
here  the  medicines  he  proposes  to  use  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  de- 
scription  should  be  such  as  clearly  to  define  every  drug  and  medicine  referred  to, 
with  such  instructions  as  will  enable  those  to  whom  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cines is  entrusted  to  provide  the  prescribed  remedies  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  intended  to  be  used.  The  '  Pharmacopoeia'  is  a  work  of  constant  reference 
by  medical  prescribers  and  pharmaceutical  manufacturera  and  dispensers;  it 
has  to  be  daily  used  by  thousands  of  men  of  different  capacities  and  qualifica- 
tions,  ranging  from  the  learned  physician  to  the  half-educated  druggist's  ap- 
prentice,  or  laboratory  assistant,  and  upon  the  right  interpretaron  of  its 
instructions,  or  the  accomplishment  of  its  objeets,  may  often  depend  the  issue 
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of  the  contest  between  medical  treatment  and  diseasc.  Its  language  should  be 
simple  and  explicit,  aud  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  such  as  to  afford  the 
greatest  facilities  for  reference.  AVith  nothing  superfluous,  it  should  neverthe- 
less  contain  ampie  details  suited  to  the  requirements  of  those  by  vrhora  medi- 
cines are  to  be  prepared.  While  every  attainable  quality  that  will  contributo 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  medicines  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  provided  for,  no  unne- 
cessary  difficulties  should  be  thrown  in  the.way  of  manufacturers  or  dispensen?. 
Merely  fanciful  qualities,  difficult  of  attainment,  degrees  of  purity  which  can- 
not  beuniformly  ensured,  or  which,  if  they  can,  would  occasion  an  increase  of 
expense,  unwarranted  by  any  difference  in  the  power  or  properties  of  the  medi- 
cine, should  not  be  required.  The  '  Pharmacopceia,'  in  fact,  should  be  a  book 
that  he  who  runs  can  read,  and  he  who  reads  can  follow. 

There  are  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  producing  a  good  Pharma- 
copooia.  To  determine  what  substances  should  be  included  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica requires  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  physician.  To  give  to  these 
the  most  suitable  condition  for  medical  administration,  and  to  combine  them  so 
as  to  produce  the  required  effect,  involves  the  conjoint  knowledge  of  prescriber, 
manufacturer,  and  dispenser.  To  devise  the  best  means  of  eliminating  active 
principies,  or  producing  definite  compounds,  suitable  for  use  in  medicine,  re- 
quires the  scientific  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  chemist.  To  indícate  the  cha- 
racters  by  which  the  substances  usiid  in  medicine  may  be  distinguished  and  iden- 
tified,  the  habits  of  observation  and  powers  of  discVimination  of  the  naturalist 
must  be  applied.  There  are  thus  required  a  combination  of  powers  that  are 
rarely  possessed  by  onc  person,  and  are  not  easily  associated  in  different  indivi- 
duáis so  as  to  produce  the  required  restilt.  Since  physicians  have  given  up  the 
practice  of  pharmacy,  they  have  ceased  to  possess  the  knowledge  that  would 
enable  them  to  indícate  the  best  forras  for  the  administration,  and  processes  for 
the  production,  of  medicines.  On  these  points  they  must  appeal  to  the  practical 
pharmacentist  and  manufacturing  chemist ;  ñor  could  these  latter  accomplish  the 
object  without  the  aid  of  the  physician,  who  watches  and  judges  of  the  effeets  of 
the  medicines. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  4  British  Pharmacopo?ia  '  there  has  been  engaged  an 
unusual  combination  of  associated  talent,  from  which  some  persons  have  beeu 
led  to  expect  a  work  greatly  superior  to  any  similar  work  previously  produced. 
But  if  in  some  respeets  the  Committee,  to  whom  the  work  has  been  entrusted, 
have  been  favourably  circumstanced,  in  others  they  have  laboured  under  great 
disadvantages.  They  have  had  to  amalgámate  three  sepárate  Pharraacopocias, 
and  to  reconcile  to  one  staudard  the  practice  of  medical  men,  who,  as  they  have 
been  differently  situated  and  circumstanced,  have  hitherto  had  three  sepárate 
standards.  Each  of  the  three  previously  existing  Pharmacopceias  has  had  its  re- 
presentatives,  and  may  be  suppoeed  to  have  had  its  advocates.  These  represen- 
tatives  in  England,  ¡Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  been  too  f¿ir  removed  from  each 
other  to  admit  of  their  working  thoroughly  in  coucert.  yet  their  concurrence  in 
results  has  been  necessary,  and  this  has,  no  doubt,  involved  many  compromises* 
likely  to  be  unfavourablc  in  their  influence  npon  the  character  of  the  work.  The 
predictions  of  success  in  the  first  edition  of  the  'British  Pharmacopoeia '  have 
not  been  unaccompanied  by  Berious  misgivings  on  the  part  of  many  observant 
men.  The  work,  however,  is  now  beforc  the  public,  and  will  be  fairly  judged 
upon  its  merits. 

The  time  does  not  admit  in  the  present  number,  which  is  now  preparing  for 
press,  of  our  entering  very  fully  into  a  critícal  examination  of  a  work  of  this  de- 
scription,  involving  so  many  points  on  which  its  merits  must  depend.  As  far 
as  we  have  looked  into  the  work,  aud  can  judge  at  first  sight,  we  find  much  to 
commend,  and  much  also  that  is  wholly  indefensibie. 

We  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  prominent 
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changes  which  will  be  effected  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  by  the  operation  of 
the  4  British  Pharmacopajia.' 

Weights  and  Measures. — Our  readers  are  already  aware — for  it  has  long  been 
pnblicly  known — that  the  avoirdupois  ounce  and  pound  are  to  supersede  the 
troy  weights  of  those  denominations  in  pharmacy,  whQe  the  troy  grain  is  stül  to 
be  retained,  and  the  scruple  and  drachm  to  be  abolished.  The  measures  will 
remain  as  heretofore,  but  not  their  symbols. 

44  The  weights  and  measures  of  the  4  British  Pharmacopceia,'  with  their  symbols, 
will  now  stand  as  follows : — 

Weights. 

1  pound  Ib.  =  1G  ounces    7000  grains 

1  ounce   oz.  =    437-5  grains 

1  grain   gr.  =    1  grain 

Measures. 

1  gallón  C   =  8  pints    O  vii j 

1  pint   O   =  20  fluid  ounces    fl.  oz.  XX 

1  fluid  ounce  fl.  oz....  =  8  fluid  drachms         fl.  drs.  viij 

1  fluid  drachm  ...  fl.  drm.  =  60  mininas    min.  LX 

1  minim  min —  =  1  minim   min.  j." 

If  it  liad  been  proposed  that  these  weights  and  measures,  with  their  symbols, 
should  be  used  in  the  4  British  Phannacopceia,'  and  their  use  extend  no  further, 
the  change  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  submitted  to  without  a  murmur ;  but 
when  prescribers  and  dispensers  are  enjoined  to  adopt  this  system,  and  to  dis- 
continué the  use  of  the  drachm  and  scruple  weights,  we  predict  that  the  change 
will  not  be  effected  without  some  opposition.  The  new  system  of  weights  ap- 
pears  to  us  to  be  inconvenient,  and  tbe  symbols  for  both  weights  and  measures 
by  no  means  so  convenient  or  explicit  as  those  hitherto  used.  The  drachm  and 
scruple,  with  their  well-known  charaoteristic  symbols,  which  are  so  easily  written 
and  distinguished,  and  the  valúes  of  which  form  such  convenient  integers  in 
extemporaneous  prescriptions,  cannot  surely  be  superseded  by  the  grain  for  re- 
presenting  quantities  up  to  437*5  grains.  But  not  only  are  the  drachm  and 
scruple,  with  their  symbols,  to  be  abolished,  but  the  symbol  for  tbe  anothecaries' 
ounce  (5)  is  also  to  be  discarded,  and  the  new  ounce  is  to  have  the  much  less 
easily  written  and  distinguished  symbol,  oz.  These  changes,  which  we  were  pre- 
pared  for,  are  bad  enough  ;  but  we  certainly  were  not  prepared  for  the  change  to 
be  made  in  tbe  mode  of  representing  the  measures.  vVhat  have  the  symbols  for 
the  fluid  ounce  and  drachm  done  to  offeud  the  Medical  Council,  and  to  causo 
them  to  be  abolished  with  the  drachm  and  scruple  weights?  The  fluid  ounce  is 
in  future  to  be  written  fl.  oz.,  and  the  fluid  drachm,  fl.  drm. 

CAemical  Nomenclature. — There  are  some  changes  in  the  ñames  of  chemical 
compounds  which  are  deserving  of  particular  notiee.  The  scientific  ñames  ap- 
plied  to  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  have  been  changed  with  almost  every 
new  edition  of  the  4  Pharmacopceia,'  to  reconcile  them  to  the  altered  views  or 
prevailing  practices  of  scientific  enemista.  Thus  calomel,  which  in  1721  and 
1746  was  called  41  Mercurius  dulcís  suhlimatus"  in  1788  was  changed  to 
"  Hydrargyrus  muriatus  mitis?  in  1809  to  u  Hydrargyri  submurias"  and  in 
1836  to  u  Hydrargyri  chtoridum."  We  have  now  another  change.  In  the 
4  British  Pharmacopceia '  calomel  is  called  calomel,  its  Latín  ñame  being  "cála- 
melas" but  it  is  also  called  "Hydrargyri  subchloridum and  corrosive  sub- 
limate, which  is  latinized  into  "  Hydrargyrum  corrosivum  subli/natum,'1  is 
designated  44  chloride  ofmercwry,"  the  ñame  formerly  given  to  calomel.  Red 
precipitate  is  now  "Hydrargyri  oxida m  rubrum"  and  iodide  of  mercury 
41  Hydrargyri  iodidum  viridei" 

2  a  2 
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Aconitine  is  changed  to  "  Aconitia  /"  emetic  tartar  is  called  u  Antimonium 
tartaratum^  Tartarated  antimony  ;"  black  sulphuret  of  antimony  is  M  Antimo- 
nium sulphuratumy  Sulphurated  antimony;"  ni  trate  of  bismuth  i&"Bismu- 
thum  alhumy  White  bismuth;"  Calx  chlorinata  is  now  M  Calx  chlorata,  the  En- 
glish  chlorinated  lime  being  retained ;  chloroformyl  is  changed  to  "  Chloro- 
formum  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  is  now  M  Ferrum  tartaratum,  TartaraUd 
iron  ;''  white  precipítate  is  u  Hydrargyrum  ammoniatum,  Ammoniated  mer- 
cury Plumbi  oxidum  is  changed  to  "  Lithargyrum,  Litharge ;"  Potassii 
sulphuretum  is  changed  to  11  Potassce  sulphurata,  Sulphurated  potash  Po- 
ta*^ bit ar tras  is  changed  to  "  Potassee  tartras  acida,  Acid  tartrate  of  potash 
Quina  disulphas  is  now  u  Quinies  sulphas." 

The  most  ímportant  of  these  changes  are  those  made  in  the  chlorides  of  mer- 
cury.  The  ñame  by  which  medical  men  have  been  accustomed  to  prescribe,  and 
chemists  to  dispense  calomel,  no  longer  applies  to  the  mild  mercurial  which  has 
been  used  in  five-grain  doses  to  stimulate  the  liver,  but  is  a  ñame  now  given  to 
the  poisonous  corrosive  sublimate  which  destroys  life  in  such  or  even  smaller 
doses. 

Chemical  Notation.—'We  have  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the  4  Phar- 
macopceia '  the  method  adopted  by  scientific  chemists  of  representing  the  comjx>- 
sition  of  chemical  compounds  by  the  use  of  symbolical  formulae.  Thus  glacial 
acetic  acid  is  represen ted  by  HO,  C4  H3  Os,  nitric  acid  by  3  HO,  2  N05,  etc.  This 
method  of  representing  chemical  substances  is  often  of  great  use.  It  serves  to 
define  bodies  more  precisely  than  can  usually  be  done  by  any  short  and  simple 
verbal  description.  Thus  the  above  formula  for  acetic  acid  represents  it  as  a 
perfectly  definite  compound  of  one  atoro,  or  fifty-one  parts  by  weight,  of  anhy- 
drous  acetic  acid,  and  one  atom,  or  nine  parte  by  weight,  of  water.  The  body 
represen  ted  by  the  formula  must  consist  of  those  ingrediente  in  precisely  those 
proportions  and  no  others,  whereas  the  ñame  glacial  acetic  acid  admita  of  slight 
vanations  in  the  proportion  of  water,  and  is  applied  to  acetic  acid  which  is 
stroitg  enough  to  crystallize  in  cold  weather.  The  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
formula  in  such  a  case  is  that  it  has  too  precise  a  signification.  The  substances 
used  in  medicine  are  not  generally  required  to  be  in  a  state  of  chemical 
purity,  or  in  such  a  perfectly  definite  state  as  Bymbolical  formulse  would  repre- 
sen t.  Some  chemical  bodies,  it  is  true,  assume  such  a  state  by  crystallization  or 
other  means  in  process  of  manufacture,  and  when  they  do  so,  they  are  of  course 
by  preference  used  in  such  a  state ;  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  bodies,  espe- 
cially  those  that  do  not  crystallize,  in  the  state  that  would  be  represented  by  a 
chemical  formula,  and  if  required,  they  could  only  be  produced  at  a  greatly 
augmented  price,  while  no  advantage  whatever  would  result  in  their  use  in 
medicine.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  instances  in  whichthese 
formula?  are  used  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  to  show  the  difficulties  and  incon- 


formula.  Indeed  we  raay  go  f urther,  and  say  that  the  process,  strictly  foUowed,  will 
notyield  glacial  acid  at  all.  If  the  use  of  glacial  acid  answering  to  suitable  tests 
had  beeu  required,  all  difficulty  would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  case  sufficiently  fulfilled.  The  manufacturer,  who  best  knows  how  to 
produce  it,  would  furnish  glacial  acetic  acid  as  near  to  the  state  of  a  monohy- 
drate,  and  as  free  from  impurities  as  it  can  practically  be  obtained  by  any  pro- 
cess that  would  not  unduly  augment  its  cost.  Again  in  the  case  of  nitric  acid, 
the  formula  given  represents  an  acid  consisting  of  two  atoms  of  anhydrous 
nitric  acid,  and  three  atoms  of  water,  which  is  a  colourless  li^uid,  but  the  pro- 
duct obtained  by  the  process  given,  and  also  the  verbal  descnption  of  the  pro- 
duct which  is  appended  to  the  formula,  differ  materially  from  the  body  repre- 
sented by  the  formula.  We  may  also  refer  to  the  article  on  nitríte  o/soda,  in  the 
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appendix,  for  a  &trikiug  instance  of  the  misapplication  of  a  symbolical  formula. 
A  process  is  given  for  making  nitrite  of  soda  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 

r't  of  nitrous  ether,  aud  the  reaulting  salt  is  represented  by  the  formula 
>,NO,.  The  objection  is  that  the  nitrite  of  soda  will  form  only  a  small  por- 
tion  of  the  product  formed  by  the  process,  and  that  therefore  the  formula  is  wholly 
inapplicable. 

Preparations  contained  in previoiis  Pharmacopcr.ias,  but  rejected from  the 4  British 
Pharmacopceia.' — The  following  list,  if  not  nuite  complete,  comprises  at  least  the 
principal  part,  and  the  niost  important,  of  the  rejected  preparations,  not  in- 
cluding  the  raw  drugs,  which  are  referred  to  in  a  sepárate  article  at  page  358. 


Acetum  Britannicam. 

 Cantharidis. 

 Colchici. 

 Destillatum. 

  Opii. 

 —  Scillae. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Camphoratura. 

 Nitromuriaticum. 

Ammoniae  Bicarbonas. 
Aqua  Anisi. 

  Cassiae. 

 Potassa?  effervescens. 

  Pulegii. 

  Sodae  Effervescens. 

Atropia  Sulphas. 

Calamina  Pr  se  parata. 

Ceratum  Calamina?,  and  all  the  cerates. 

Confectio  AurantiL 

 Cassiae. 

 Catechu  composita. 

 Opii. 

 Huta?. 

Cupri  Ammonio-sulphas. 
Decoctum  Amyli. 

 Chimaphilae. 

 Cydonii. 

 Dulcamara?. 

 Galla. 

 Guaiaci. 

- —  Lini  Compositum. 

 Mezerei. 

 Myrrhac. 

 Senegse. 

 —  Tormentillse. 

 ülmi. 

 Uvje-ursi. 

Emplastrum  Ammoniaci. 

 AssafcEtidse. 

 Cumini. 

 Potassii  Iodidi. 

Essentia  Anisi,  and  all  the  essences. 
Extractum  Colocynthidis. 

•   Dtgitalis. 

 Lactuca;. 

 Papavcris. 

 .Pare  irse. 

 Uvae-ursi. 

Ferri  Ammonio-chloridum. 


Ferri  Valerianas. 
Hydrargyri  Bisulphuretum. 
Hydrargyrum  cum  Magnesia. 
Infusum  Armoracia;  Compositum. 

 Juniperi. 

 Menthoe  viridis. 

  Pareira?. 

 Simarubae. 

Iodidum  Sulphuris. 
Liniuientum  ^Jruginis. 
Liquor  Aluminis  Compositus. 

 Ammonisa  Citratis. 

 Arsenici  Chloridi. 

 Hydrargyri  Bichloridi. 

 Arsenici  "et  Hydrargyri  Hydriodatis. 

 Morphice  Acetatis.  • 

 Zinci  Chloridi. 

Mel  Rosse. 

Mistura  Gen  tí  ame  Composita. 

 —  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici. 

Morphiae  Acetas. 
Oleum  ^thereum. 
Oxymel  Scillas. 
Pilula  Conii  Composita. 

 Cupri  Ammoniata. 

 Digitalis  et  Scilla?. 

 Ferri  Sulphatis. 

 Ipecacuanhae  et  Opii. 

 Ipecacuanhae  cum  Scilla. 

Plumbi  iodidum. 

  Nitras. 

.  Oxidum  Rubrum. 

Pulvis  Aluminis  Compositus. 
Quinae  Murias.  v 

 Valerianas. 

Sodae  Sulphas. 

Spiritus  ^theris  Compositus. 

  Ammoniae. 

  Anisi. 

 Carui. 

  Cassiae. 

  Cinnamomi. 

  Menthae  viridis. 

  Pimentae. 

  Pulegii. 

  Vini  Gallici. 

Strychniae  Murias. 
Syrupus  Aceti. 
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Syrupus  Acidi  Citrici. 

  Al  ibas». 

  Cocci. 

 Croci. 

 Ipecacuanbae. 

 —  Morphiae  Acetatis. 


-  Rhamni. 

-  Sarsae. 

-  Violas. 


Tinctura  Cardamomi. 

 Ca«sia?. 

 Castorei  Ammoniata. 

 Cubeba?. 

  Cusparías. 

 • —  Ferri  Ammonio-chloridi. 

 —  Guuiaci. 

  Hellebori. 

  Lactucarii. 

  Matico. 


Tinctura  Opii  Ammoniata. 

 Quassise. 

Trocbisci  Acaciee. 

 Acidi  Tartarici. 

  Cretas. 

 Glycyrrbizae. 

  Lactucarii. 

  Magnesias. 

 Sodas  Bicarbonatis. 

Unguentum  JEruginis. 

 Conii. 

 Opii. 

  Picis. 

 Picis  liquid®. 

 Plumbi  Iodidi. 

 Sambuci. 

Vinum  Gentianae. 

 Rbei. 

 Tabaci. 

■  Veratri. 


Preparations  not  contained  in  the  previous  Pharmacopaias,  but  inserled  in  the  *  Britisk 
Pharmacopaia.'  Those  articles  only  are  included  in  this  list  that  are  not  contained  in 
the  London%  Edinburgh,  or  Ditblin  Pharmaeopaias. 


Acidum  Nitro-hydrocbloricum  dilutum. 
Sulphv 


Arrimón  i  ;v  Benzoas. 

 Phosphas. 

Antimonii  Terchloridi  liquor. 
Beberiae  Sulphas. 
Collodium. 
Digitalinum. 

Enema  Magnesias  Sulphatis. 
Extractum  Calumbas. 

 Colocynthidis  compositnm. 

 Belae  liquidum. 

 Ergotee  liquidum. 

 Filiéis  liquidum. 

 Opii  liquidum. 


Litbiae  Citras. 

Pilula  Aloes  Barbadcnsis. 

 Ferri  Iodidi. 

Podopbylli  Resina. 
Potassa*"  Citras. 


Permanganas. 


Fel  Bovinnra  purifícatum. 
Ferri  et  Quiniae  Citras. 

 Percbloridi  liquor. 

  Pernitratis  liquor. 

Hydrargyri  Nitratis  liquor  acidus. 
Infusum  Cusso. 

 Dulcamaras. 

 Senegae. 

 Uvas-ursi. 

Linimentum  Aconiti. 

 Belladonnas. 

 Chloroformi. 

 Iodi. 

—   Terebintbinao  Aceticum. 

Liquor  Atropias. 

 Potassas  Permanganatis. 

 Sodas 


Liquor  Strycbniae. 
Litbias  Carbonas. 


Potassii  BromiduK 
Resina  Jalapas. 

 Scammonias. 

Santoninum. 
Scammoniíe  Resina. 
Soda  Caustica, 
Soda?  Arsenias. 
Spiritus  Cajuputi. 

 Chloroformi. 

  Pyroxylicus 

Succus  Conii. 

 Scoparii. 

  Taraxaci. 

Suppositoria  Acidi  Tannicí. 

 Morphias. 

Syrupus  Aurantii  floris. 
Tinctura  Arnicas. 

 Conii  Fructus. 

 Sabinas. 

 Senegns. 

Trocbisci  Acidi  Tannici. 

 Bismutbi. 

  Catecbu. 

Unguentum  Aconitias. 

 Atropiss. 

 Calomelanos. 

 Terebintbimr. 

 Veratrios. 
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Arrangement  of  the  Matter. — Although  the  plan  adopted  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  matter  is  ostensibly  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  Pharmacopceiaa,  yet  it 
differa  to  some  extent,  and  the  difference,  we  thiuk,  does  not  tend  to  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  new  work.  The  proface  states  that  "  it  was  resolved  that  the  '  British 
Pharmacopcaia '  should  consist  of  two  parts  and  an  appendix ;  the  first  part  to 
coosist  of  tlie  Materia  Medica,  the  second  of  tho  preparations  and  compounda, 
and  the  appendix  of  articles  which  are  employed  for  the  cheraical  proceases  in  the 
second  part,  but  are  not  themselves  used  in  medical  practice,  and  of  preparations 
solely  iiitended  for  the  cheinical  examination  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  first 
and  second  parta." 

The  previous  Pharmacopceias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  andDublin  were  arranged 
on  a  similar  plan  to  this,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  first  and  second  parts,  but  there 
is  a  great  diflereuce  between  those  works  and  the  present  in  the  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  plan.  In  the  London  Pharmacopceia  of  1851,  for  instance,  the  two  parts 
contain  different  articles,  aud  the  same  article  is  in  no  instance  describedin  both 
parts.  The  first  part  contains  all  the  articles  for  the  preparation  of  which  no 
processes  are  given,  and  the  second  part  gives  processes  for  the  preparation  of 
the  articles  not  described  in  the  first  part.  The  two  parte  are  thus  perfectly 
distinct,  and  relate  to  different  substances.  If  an  article  is  described  in  the 
Materia  Medica  part,  all  that  is  aaid  about  it  will  be  found  there;  and  so  alao 
with  reference  to  any  article  among  the  preparations,  having  found  the  place  in 
which  it  is  described,  all  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  say  about  it  will  be 
found  there. 

In  the  '  British  Pharmacopceia,'  however,  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Some  articles 
are  described  exclusively  in  the  first  part  and  some  exclusively  in  the  second 
part,  but  many  are  described  in  both,  so  that  there  is  a  procesa  given  in  ane 
part  of  the  book  for  the  production  of  an  article,  while  the  description  of  the 
product  is  contained  in  another  part.  Tbis  is  calculated  to  cause  confusión,  and 
by  8eparating  the  description  of  a  product  from  the  description  of  the  procesa 
for  producing  it.  the  operator  is  less  likely  to  attend  to  the  former  than  he 
Avould  be  if  both  were  placed  together.  The  plan  adopted  causes  an  unneces- 
sary  augmentation  in  the  size  of  the  book,  and  much  unnecessary  trouble  in 
tuming  frora  one  part  to  another  to  find  the  information  required  ;  moreover, 
from  the  peculiar  method  adopted  in  carrying  the  plan  into  effect,  the  difiiculty 
of  finding  what  is  wanted  is  greatly  increased,  as  the  same  substance  is  described 
in  one  part  under  a  different  ñame  from  that  under  which  it  is  given  in  the 
other  part.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  operator  is  making  Spiritus  ¿Etheris  Ni- 
trosi,  he  (i mis  the  procesa  under  that  title  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
the  part  of  the  book  relating  to  M  Preparations  aud  (  umpounds,"  and  when 
he  has  got  his  product  and  wants  to  know  whetherit  agreea  with  the  description 
and  anawers  to  the  tests,  he  lms  to  turn  to  the  Materia  Medica  part  of  the 
book,  which  ia  also  arranged  alphabetically ;  but  he  will  not  find  it  there  under  the 
same  ñame,  although  he  may  at  last  discover  it  under  the  ñame  of  sEtheris  Ni- 
trosi  Spiritus.  Discrepancies  of  this  description  occur  in  other  similar  cases,  and 
•cannot  fail  to  cause  much  confusión ;  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
work,  we  cannot  include  that  of  its  being  easy  of  reference. 

Ilaving  thus  sketched  the  general  characters  of  the  work,  we  must  defer  the 
more  particular  examination  of  the  matter  until  a  future  occasion. 


THE  PROPOSED  MEDICAL  BILL  AFFECTING  PHA11MACY. 

Aa  the  Session  of  Parliameut  approaches,  the  excitement  amongst  chemists 
and  druggista  with  reference  to  the  proposed  Medical  Bill  increases  on  every 
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Land, — an  excitement  of  which  tlie  Phannaceutical  Society  are  not  likely  to  be 
unmoved  or  indifferent  spectators. 

The  chief  ground  for  alarra  is,  of  course,  the  circumstance  that  no  provisión 
appears  in  the  present  draft  of  the  Bill  for  the  protection  of  those  who  are 
already  in  business ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  is  but  the 
draft  of  the  proposed  measure,  put  forth  for  the  consideration,  as  it  is  stated, 
of  the  Medical  Council  when  it  shall  meet,  subject  to  many  additions  and  altera- 
tions,  and  concerning  all  the  provisions  of  which  the  framers  declared  they  Were 
not  themselves  fully  agreed.  The  Legislature  will  never  pass  a  measure  which 
shall  disregard  the  just  claims  of  existing  interests,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so 
would  meet  with  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

If  indeed  their  own  membere  were  all  that  the  Council  cared  to  protect, 
they  might  dismiss  all  alarm  about  the  matter, — they  at  any  rate  are  safe ;  áhd  it 
is  only  because  the  Pliarmaceutical  Society  are  ever  ready  to  take  charge  of  the 
intereste  of  all,  whether  mcmtere  or  not,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Poison 
Bills,  that  they  need  much  concern  themselves  about  it.  At  the  same  time  they 
mustremind  the  trade  generally  of  that  which  has  always  happened  before, — that 
there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  seeking  to  preserve  the  interests  of  those  who 
are  at  present  in  business,  from  the  impossibility  of  giving  any  legal  defínition  of 
what  a  chemi8t  and  druggist  is.    Is  he  one  who  deals  in  drugs  and  chemicals  ? 
Then  every  grocer,  oilman,  chandler-shop-keeper,  etc.,  who  sells  Epsom  saltó, 
sulphur,  etc.  etc.,  raay  claim  under  the  Act  to  be  registered  and  declared  by  the 
Government  to  be  a  fit  person  to  compound  medicines.  Will  the  legislatura  ever 
sanction  this  ?  And  what  will  those  say  about  it  who  are  continually  declaring 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  strive  for  a  law  to  prevent 
any  but  a  chemist  from  selling  drugs,  etc.,  when  the  register  will  at  once  give 
such  raen  an  equal  right  with  themselves  ?  Suppose  it  is  said  that  none  who  have 
not  served  an  apprenticeship  shall  be  registered,  the  question  again  recure,  an 
apprenticeship  to  whom  V  To  any  dealer  in  drugs  and  chemicals  ?  Then  every  ap- 
prenticeto  a  grocer,  oilman,  painter,  chandler-6hop-keeper,  orany  one  else  whose 
master  sold  these  tbings  may  claim  to  be  put  upon  the  register,  asa  person  qua- 
lified  (if  he  be  in  business  at  the  passing  of  the  Act)  to  make  up  prescriptions 
and  stand  by  the  side  of  the  educated  chemist  and  druggist.    And  if  there  be 
a  deraand  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  their  lives  and  health  should  be  protected 
from  men  utterly  incompetent,  is  the  Legislature  likely  to  perpetúate  by  that 
registration  the  very  mischief  complained  of  until  the  present  generation  of 
shopkeepers  have  passed  away  ?  These  things  have  led  every  framer  of  Bills 
concerning  Pharmacy  to  maintain  that  there  was  no  way  but  examination  of 
those  already  in  business,  to  sepárate  those  who  should  be  protected  from  those 
who  did  not  deserve  it.    Whether  these  views  will  still  sway  the  Legislature 
it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  all  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  can  do  for  the 
interests  of  all,  they  will  do,  as  they  ever  have  done. 

It  is  true  that  the  Council  might,  without  injusticc,  hold  other  language. 
They  might  say  to  a  very  large  number  of  those  who  cali  loudly  for  the  aid  of 
the  Society  : — "  Were  you  not  warned  over  and  over  again  that  occasions  of  this 
sort  would  arise ;  and  were  you  not  repeatedly  ofFered  ten  years  ago  free  admis- 
sion  into  the  Society  without  examination,  and  perfect  equality  with  all  who  be- 
longed  to  it ;  and  were  not  warnings  and  exhortations  in  vain  ?  Did  you  ever 
aid  the  Society  with  a  shilling  of  your  money  ?  llave  you  not  rather  taken 
every  opportunity  to  disparage  it?  and  have  you  not  dissuaded  your  assistants 
and  apprentices  from  joiniug  it  when  they  were  disposed  to  do  so?  What  claim 
can  you  have  to  the  help  of  the  Society  ?*  But  the  Council  will  not  thus  reply, 
but  will  endeavour  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  all  who  belong  to  the  claes  whose 
best  intereste  they  have  ever  sought  to  promote. 
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Whether  the  LegiBlature  should  give  equal  advantages  to  all  in  business,  exa- 
ínined  or  not,  is  another  thing.  It  may  be  said  that  an  Act  was  passed  twelve 
years  ago,  which  declared  that,  to  prevent  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons 
íroni  piactising  pharmacy,  it  was  desirable  that,  in  future,  all  should  be  exa- 
inined,  etc. ;  and  that  the  inen  who  in  obedience  to  this  have  with  much  study 
and  expense  qualitied  themselves,  descríe  some  greater  advantage  than  those 
who  have  neglected  it ;  and  if  this  should  be  said,  it  would  be  difficult  to  gainsay 
it ;  but  the  Council  of  the  Society  will  streuuously  resist  all  attempts  to  take 
from  the  whole  body  of  Chetnists  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  they  already 
possess. 

The  Society  is  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  protceted  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and  in  virtue  of  this  the  Council  claira,  not  as  a  favour,  but  as  a  right,  to 
be  consulted  about  every  public  measure  affectiug  pharmacy.  This  is  aeknow- 
ledged  by  Government,  and  will  be  claimed  on  every  occasion,  whether  the 
measure  be  brought  forward  by  the  Government,  the  Medical  Council,  or  any 
one  else ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  General  Comraittee  have  requested 
their  President  and  Vice-President  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  President  of 
the  Medical  Council,  and  the  result  of  that  visit  will  be  communicated  to  the 
Council  at  their  February  meeting. 

Meanwhile,  the  members  may  be  congratulated  on  their  present  position.  Is 
registration  with  a  distinctive  title  desirable  ?  They  possess  it.  Is  an  examina- 
tion  necessary  ?  They  have  one  which  has  won  the  confidence  both  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  of  the  Medical  Profession.  They  have  a  benevolent  fund,  which 
has  relieved  every  applicant  who  has  been  deserving,  and  which  now  is  nearly 
large  euough  to  graut  pensions  as  well  as  temporary  relief ;  and  wo  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  the  forthcoming  annual  general  statement  of  the  So- 
ciety will  affprd  much  satisfaction  to  all  who  wish  it  success. 
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AT  A  MEETING  OF  THEk  COUNCIL,  Jamiary  Gt¡<,  1804, 

Present :— Messrs.  Bird,  George  Edwards,  Evans,  Hanbury,  Haselden,  Hills,  Meggeson, 
Sandford,  Savage,  Squire,  and  Waugh,— 

The  following  were  elected 


Barnstaple   Cotton,  John  Lovering. 

Belper   Ashton,  James. 

Glasgow   White,  Thomas  Walls. 

Liverpool  Utley,  Alfred. 

London  Carteighe,  Michael. 

The  following,  having  paid  their  arreare  and  their  subscriptions  for  the  current  year, 
were  restored  to  Membership  :— 

Darlington   Barlow,  Samuel. 

Havant  White,  George. 

Hulmc,  Manchester  Gibson,  Robert 

Portsmouth  Childs,  Joseph  L. 
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MAJOR  EXAMIN"ATION,  Jan.  20íA,  1864. 

Ferreira,  Antonio  Alves  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Warren,  George  Robert  Ware. 

MINOR  EXAMINATI O N. 

Magor,  Martin  Truro. 

Pochard,  Ernest  Francois  Marie  Mauritúis. 


ÑAME.  BKSIDLNG  WITH  ADDRESS. 

Churchill,  Walter  John  Mr.  Churchill  Binningham. 

Clarke,  James  Thomas   Mr.  Hughes   Altrincham. 

Cooke,  Charles  Fletcher  Mr.  Jones   Hanley. 

Emsley,  Joseph   Mr.  Pratt   Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Ewens,  Frederick  Thomas  Mr.  Morris  Cheltenham. 

Mingay,  George  M  Mr.  Wigg   King's  Lynn 

Peck,  Frederick  Hamilton  Mr.  Penney   Poole. 

Prime,  Thomas  Robert   Mr.  Cupiss  Diss. 


PHARMA.CEUTICAL  MEETING, 
January  6í/t,  1864 ; 

MR.  G.  W.  SAXDFORD,  PUESIDENT,  IN  THE  CUAIR. 

The  following 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 
veré  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  given  to  the  donors  thereof  :— 

The  Chemical  Netos. 

The  Chemisl  and  Druggist. 

The  Dental  Review. 

The  Brilish  Journal  of  Dental  Science, 

The  Photographic  Joumal. 

The  Edttcational  Times. 

The  Technologist. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
The  Veterinarian. 
The  Medical  Circular. 
The  Joumal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 
Répertoire  de  Chimie. 
Bulletin  de  la  Société  de  Chimie  de  París. 
•   Revista  Farmacéutica.    From  the  respective  Editora. 

Z  The  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Instittttion  of  Oreat  Britain.    From  the  Institution. 

Transacthns  of  the  Odontological  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Yol.  iii.  From  the 
Society. 

Sullo  Spincerviiw,  o  Ranino  Catártico.  Di  Giovanni  Righini.     From  the  Author. 
Specimen  of  Goa  Powder.  From  Mr.  David  S.  Kemp,  of  Bombny. 
FruiU  of  Cassia  moscliata.    From  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  : — 

NOTE  ON  THE  ROOT  BARK  OF   CHINCHONA  CALISAYA. 

BY  JOnX  ELIOT  IIOWARD,  F.L.S. 

Id  almost  every  recent  importation  of  the  finest  Calisaya  bark  from  Bolivia 
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I  have  noticed  an  unprecedented  amount  of  admixture  of  the  root  bark,  which 
ia  eaaily  distinguished  by  ita  peculiar  characteristics,  shown  by  the  specimen  I 
liave  sent  to  the  Society.  The  curbj  shape  in  which  it  is  found  would  strike  the 
eye  of  every  observer.  It  ia  imported  in  serons,  along  with  the  best  quality,  but 
often  distinguished  from  these  by  an  X  branded  on  the  hide.  It  will  probably 
find  its  way  into  consumption  for  the  manufacture  of  decoctions  and  tinctures, 
as  it  ia  not  likely  to  be  taken,  except  at  an  extremely  low  price  by  the  manufac- 
turera of  sulphate  of  quinine.  I  have  selected  a  very  favourable  specimen  for 
examination,  which  yielded  me  in  hydrated  alkaloids  of  the  first  rough  precipi- 
tatiou,  10  parts  in  1000,  but  from  this  very  low  percentaje  a  still  further  deduc- 
tion  niust  be  made,  as  the  purified  alkaloids  gave  only  844  parts  in  1000.  Of 
this  not  more  than  3*06  parta  were  obtained  as  a  crystalline  salt  of  quinine,  and 
the  remainder  consisted  almoet  entirely  of  the  quinidiue  of  Pasteur  (crystallizing 
as  an  hydriodate).  The  subatitution  which  thm  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  descent  of  the  sap  to  the  roots  of  quinidine  for  quinine  demands  further  in- 
vestigation,  and  if  confirmed  by  other  observations  is  not  a  little  curious.  Ac- 
cordiug  to  Gerhardt  the  atomic  constitution  of  quinine  is  C40  H24N2  04  +n  aq.  and 
of  quiuidine  (of  Pasteur),  C40H24N2O4  +  4aq.  One  would  be  ready  to  believe 
in  the  conversión  of  one  alkaloid  into  another  in  this  case,  were  it  not  that  the 
reinarkably  different  and  contrasted  mode  in  which  they  respectively  act  on  the 
ray  of  polarized  light  seems  to  indicate  some  more  remarkable  difference  in  the 
real  structure  than  is  manfested  by  ultímate  analysis.  It  is  certainly  in  the  leaves 
that  the  first  formatiou  of  the  alkaloids  takes  place  in  the  plant,  and  as  some  of 
the  other  coustituents  accompany  the  alkaloids  unchanged  (for  example,  kinate 
of  lime  and  kinovic  acid)  through  the  whole  course  of  the  downward  descent  of 
the  sap,  it  become8  an  interesting  inquiry  whence  so  great  a  change  as  the  sub- 
titution  of  one  alkaloid  for  another  could  arise.  The  mother-substance  which 
is  found  in  the  heartwood  of  Chinchona  succirubra,  (as  I  have  described  under 
that  head)  is  split  into  two  or  three  substances  in  the  bark,  giving  rise  evidently 
to  the  chinchona  red  and  al  so  (as  I  think),  under  the  influence  of  the  ammonia 
which  it  is  easy  to  detect  in  the  external  portions  of  the  plant,  to  the  formation 
of  alkaloids.  Patient  investigaron  may  hereafter  lead  to  our  ascertaining  the 
mode  of  all  these  changes,  which  are  at  present  sufficiently  obscure. 

In  reference  to  the  commercial  valué  of  the  root  bark  of  Calisaya,  I  have  only 
to  remark  that  the  importers  are  greatly  disappointed  at  the  low  estimation  in 
which  the  árdele  is  held  in  Europe.  The  coUectors  in  Bolivia  had  succeeded  in 
passing  this  root-bark  off  as  genuine  Calisaya,  which  it  (in  one  sense)  undoubtedly 
is,  and  having  hit  upou  the  wasteful  method  of  extirpating  the  finest  species  of 
Chinchona  from  the  foresta  of  Bolivia  for  the  sake  of  a  present  profit,  are  now 
much  annoyed  to  find  that  in  "  killing  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  cgg  "  they 
have  not  even  the  consolation  of  selling  the  bird  to  advantage. 

Professor  Bentley  said  that  the  practical  importance  of  Mr.  Howard's  com- 
munieation  would  be  at  once  appreciated  by  the  raeeting,  when  he  stated  that 


Calisaya  bark,  according  to  Pereira,  Pelouze,  Riegel,  aud  others,  was  from  3  to  3*5 
per  cent.,  or  nearly  one  ouuce  avoirdupois  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  quinine  in 
"2  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  bark ;  whilst  the  amount  of  crystallized  salta  of  quinine  ob- 
tainable  from  the  root-bark  of  Calisaya,  as  just  described  by  Mr.  Howard,  was 
only  about  3  parta  in  1000.  Henee  it  appeared  that  1000  parta  of  the  root- 
bark  of  Calisaya  only  yielded  as  much  crystallized  salta  as  100  parta  of  ordinary 
C  disaya,  indicating  that  the  latter  was,  in  such  respeets,  ten  times  more  valuable 
than  the  former. 

Independently  of  the  valué  of  Mr.  Howard's  communication  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  it  also  possessed,  Professor  Bentley  remarked,  great  interest  in 


the 
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another,  as  it  appeared  to  confirm,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  theory  which  Mr. 
Howard  had  first  propounded  wheu  treating  of  w  Red  bark  "  in  his  valuableand 
beautiful  work,  entitled  4  Illustrations  of  the  Nueva  Quinologia,'  and  which  re- 
lated  to  the  formation  of,  and  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  alkaloids  in 
different  parta  of  the  plant,  and  their  continual  dirainution  in  amount  in 
the  bark  after  it  had  arrived  at  a  certain  age.  As  the  views  of  Mr.  Howard 
were  probably  but  little  known  to  most  of  those  present,  Professor  Bentley 
hoped  it  would  not  be  considered  out  of  place  if  he  briefly  explained  them. 
Mr.  Howard  believed  tbat  there  existed  in  the  heart-wood  of  the  plant 
a  peculiar  inatter,  which  he  had  termed  the  mother-substance,  and  that  this 
was  carried  up  by  the  sap,  in  the  course  of  its  circulation,  to  the  lea  ves, 
wherc  the  productiou  of  alkaloids  first  commenced  by  a  reaction  taking 
place  between  it  and  the  nitrogen,  which  De  Vry  had  shown  to  exist  in  them 
and  other  parts  of  the  plant.  This  formation  of  alkaloids  thus  commenced  in 
the  leaves,  Mr.  Howard  believed,  was  continued  in  the  bark,  and  maintained 
up  to  a  certain  period  of  its  age,  after  which  the  bark  deteriorated  in  valué, 
Professor  Bentley  hoped  that  Mr.  Howard  would  continué  to  investígate  this 
subject,  but  at  present,  we  knew  so  little  of  the  chemistry  of  vegetation,  and 
the  changes  produced  in  the  sap  at  different  periods  of  its  course,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusions  upon  the  matter. 

Independently  of  thegreat  interest  attached  tothe  inquiry  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  it  was  also  of  immense  importance,  commercially  and  economically,  as 
should  Mr.  Howard's  views  be  correct,  it  would  prove  that  no  ad van tage  would  be 
gained  by  allowing  the  plants  to  arrive  at  too  great  an  age  before  using  their  bark, 
as  had  becn  commonly  supposed  hitherto ;  but  that  the  best  period  would 
be  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  their  life.  What  that  period  should  be  it 
was  impossible  at  present  to  say,  but  it  had  important  bearings  upon  the  culti- 
vation  of  cinchonas  in  India,  etc.,  which  could  not  succeed  commercially,  if  the 
plants  were  to  be  allowed  to  grow  to  a  large  size  before  using  their  bark  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  for  the  extraction  of  the  contained  alkaloids. 

Mr.  Daniel  II  AMiURYsaid  that  the  only  parallel  which  he  could  now  remember 
to  the  resulta  obtained  by  Mr.  Howard,  as  narrated  in  the  paper  just  read,  were 
those  of  Dr.  De  Vry,  who  was  so  well  known  in  connection  with  cinchona  cul- 
tivaron in  Java.  He  had,  like  Mr.  Howard,  found  the  root-bark  of  cinchona 
to  yield  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  alkaloids.  Had  Mr.  Howard  isolated 
the  mother-substance  which  he  alluded  toiu  bis  paper? 

Dr.  Attfield,  said  he  should  be  glad  to  know  if  Mr.  Howard  had  made  any 
experimenta  with  a  view  of  artificially  introducing  the  so-called  mother-sub- 
stance  into  ammonia.  Some  light  might  thus  be  thrown  on  the  constitution  of 
the  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  upon  their  relations  to  each  other. 

Professor  Bentley,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hanbury  and  Dr.  Attfield,  stated  that 
Mr.  Howard  had  particularly  referred  to  this  mother-substance  in  his  1  Illus- 
trations of  the  Nueva  Quinologia,'  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  Seemann's 
4  Journal  of  Botany.'*  (See  also  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  v.  p.  75.) 

Mr.  Waugii  inquirea  if  there  would  be  any  sensible  diflerence  between  a 
decoction  of  root-bark  and  one  of  the  best  Calisaya  bark ;  was  it  possible  to  be 
deceived  ? 

Dr.  Redwood  said  that  there  would  be  no  sensible  diíTerences  in  the  two 
decoctions ;  and  this  remark  applied  not  only  to  the  mixture  of  root-bark 
with  that  of  true  Calisaya,  but  also  to  other  substitutions  for,  and  adultera- 


*  Mr.  Howard  has  since  informed  us»,  that  he  has  isolated  the  mother-substance,  and  had  it 
carefully  analysed  by  Mr.  Morland,  when  it  gave  apparently  the  sanie  result  as  the  kinovic  acid 
of  Schwartz.  He  also  statcs  that  he  is  at  present  investigating  the  grecn  colouring-matter  of 
the  leaves,  and  endeavouring  to  gather  up  more  light  on  the  whole  subject. — R.  B. 
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tions  of,  true  Calisaya,  soine  of  which  contained  comparatively  a  small  propor- 
tion  of  alkaloids.  He  did  not  believe  that  even  Calisaya  bark  yielded  the 
araount  of  quinine  in  a  crystallizable  state  which  was  sometimes  ascribed  to  it. 


ON  GOA  POWDER. 

II Y  MR.  DAVID  S.  KEMP. 

As  found  at  Bouibay,  Goa  powder  is  a  light  powder  of  a  chocolate-brown 
colour.  A  speciinen  of  it  is  sent  herewith  to  the  museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

It  is  used  very  successfully  in  obstínate  skin-diseases,  particularly  for  akind  of 
ringworm  to  which  Europeans  and  natives  are  very  subject  in  this  country  and 
China  ;  it  is  rubbed  on  the  skin  with  water  or  lemon-juice.  Regarding  its  his- 
tory,  the  only  authentic  information  I  can  obtain  is,  that  a  case  of  the  substance 
was  imported  into  Goa,  on  this  coast,  some  twelve  years  ago  by  a  Portuguese 
raerchant ;  it  was  in  the  forra  of  masses,  mixed  with  fragments  of  root,  stems, 
bark,  or  some  such  matters.  The  masses  were  reduced  to  powder  at  Goa  and  sold 
there.  The  importer  ultimately  lef  t  Goa  for  Mozambique,  where  he  died.  This 
information  I  had  from  a  Parsee  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  importer  at  Goa ; 
I  have  heard  also  from  another  source  that  the  drug  is  manufactured  at  Mozam- 
bique. Goa  powder  when  heated,  fupes  into  a  black  resinous  mass  and  burns 
like  aloes.  The  charred  residue  first  produced  may  be  ultimately  burnt  to  a 
minute  white  ash.  It  is  insoluole  in  water  ;  partially  soluble  in  benzole,  alcohol, 
and  resinous  solvente;  almost  wholly  soluble  in  caustic  potash  solution,  and  totally 
soluble  in  oil  of  vitríol,  from  which  it  precipitates  on  the  adJition  of  water. 
Heated  in  a  tube,  a  yellow  powder  and  a  tarry  oil  sublime,  leaving  a  charred  re- 
sidue. The  following  is  a  quantitative  analysis  of  an  authentic  specimen  of  the 
drug. 

A  portion  of  the  powder  weighing  ten  grammes  was  exhausted  with  benzole, 
and  the  solution  (of  a  deep  yellow  colour)  allowed  to  evapórate  spontaneously. 
As  the  liquid  volatilized,  a  substance  was  left  which  was  purple  externally,  and 
of  a  bright  golden  colour  on  the  side  attached  to  the  glass  ;  after  some  time  a 
few  hard,  purple  crystalline  tuf ts  were  also  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  residue  of  evaporation  weighing  5*05  grammes,  treated  with  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  was  in  most  part  dissolved,  producing  a  deep  blood-coloured  liquid, 
and  0-7G1  granóme  of  a  light  green  residue  (B). 

The  portion  of  Goa  powder  insoluble  in  benzole,  was  treated  with  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  was  entirely  taken  up  by  that  liquid  with  production  of  a 
dense  claret-coloured  solution  (C). 

Both  of  these  substances,  soluble  in  potash,  were  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  acids,  and  obtained  aspowders  (A  and  C)  of  extreme  fíneness.  Another  por- 
tion of  Goa  powder  burnt  in  a  platinum  crucible  yielded  0-3  per  cent,  of  a 
white  ash. 

The  composition  thus  obtained  was : — 

A.  Substance  soluble  both  in  benzole  and  alkalies  42-89 

B.  Substauce  soluble  in  benzole  and  insoluble  in  alkalies  ....  07*61 

C.  Substance  insoluble  in  benzole  and  soluble  in  alkalies  ....  49-2 
Ash  0-3 


10000 

A.  The  substance  soluble  both  in  benzole  and  alkalies  was  obtained  by  preci- 
pitation  from  its  alkaline  solution  by  acids,  as  a  brownish-yellow  powder, 
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slightly  bitter  in  tafite,  almost  insoluole  in  hot  or  cold  water,  to  which  however 
it  imparts  a  faint  tint  of  pink  ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzole, 
producing  yellow  solutions  from  which,  with  care,  it  may  be  obtained  in  rough 
purple  crystals ;  soluble  in  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies,  less  so  in  their  car- 
bonates. It  appears  to  possess  feeble  acid  properties,  forming  compounds  with 
metallic  oxides,  which  are  easily  obtained  in  the  dry  state,  but  its  alkaline  solu- 
tions deposit  it  unchanged  on  desiccation.  Acétate  of  lead,  and  chlorides  of  tin 
and  iron  precipitate  it  from  its  alkaline  solutions,  the  lead  and  tin  precipitates 
acquiring  a  delicate  pink  tint.  Its  alkaline  solutions  are  of  a  dense  blood-  red 
colour.  At  a  temperature  uuder  400°  Fahr.  it  is  partially  volatilized,  and  con- 
denses as  a  yellow  powder.;  a  charred  residue  and  a  tarry  oil  being  also  pro- 
duced.    Nitrogen  could  not  be  detected  by  Lassaigne's  test. 

B.  That  portion  of  the  benzole  extract  which,  after  the  evaporation  of  the 
benzole,  was  insoluble  in  alkalies,  was  obtained  as  a  light  green  substance.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  resinous  solvente ;  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  it  may  be  procured  in  small  green  crystals  having  a  faint  golden 
lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alkaline  solutions,  and  con  tai  ns  no  nitrogen. 
By  the  action  of  heat  it  is  decomposed  with  production  of  a  yellow  sublímate 
possessing  the  properties  of  substance  A. 

C.  The  body  insoluble  in  benzole  was  precipitated  from  its  alkaline  sol ut ion 
as  a  dark  indigo-coloured  powder,  drying  into  a  hard  cake.  It  is  apparently  not 
absolutely  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  as  it  tinges  those  liquids  of  a  faint 
violet  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  chloroform  and  resinous  solvents.  It  is  quite 
soluble  in  caustic  alkaline  solutions,  producing  liquids  of  a  dense  claret-colour. 

Its  deportment  with  solutions  of  lead,  tin,  and  iron  is  similar  to  that  of  A  ; 
its  characteri8tic  colour  in  combination  with  white  oxides  being  a  lilac  or  violet. 
It  is  not  volatilized  by  heat.    Lassaigne's  test  showed  the  presence  of  nitrogeD. 

Each  of  these  substances,  A,  B,  and  C,  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  precipi- 
tates on  the  addition  of  water.  In  many  of  their  properties  they  seem  to  resem- 
ble  products  obtained  from  archil,  litmus,and  cudbear. 

The  only  approach  to  identification  that  I  can  make  is  in  comparing  the  fore- 
going  description  of  substances  A  and  C  with  the  following,  given  by  Pelouze 
and  Fremy,  of  Erythroleic  acid  and  Azo-eryihrin,  two  bodies  obtained  from 
Orchella  weed  in  the  production  of  Archil,  and  the  other  colouring-roattere. 
44  L'azo-érythrine  est  insoluble  dans  l'eau,  dans  l'alcool  et  dans  l'éther  ;  soluble 
dans  les  álcalis,  qu'elle  colore  en  rouge  vineux. 

41  L'acide  érythroléique  est  soluble  dans  l'alcool  et  dans  l'éther,  presque  insolu- 
ble dans  l'eau,  soluble  dans  les  liqueurs  alcalines :  il  est  d'une  couleur  pourpre. 

44  M.  Kane."* 

Orchella  weed  is  exported  in  large  quantity  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  north  of 
Mozambique,  and  it  seeras  to  me  that  that  production  is  the  most  probable 
source  of  Goa  powder. 

It  is  much  to  be  rogretted  that  so  valuable  a  drug  should  disappear  from  tbe 
market.  Any  one  who  would  furnish  information  whence  supplies  could  be  ob- 
tained would  render  a  service  to  a  multitude  of  sufferers. 

44  .  .  .  By  mentioning  the  importation  into  Goa  of  one  package  of  Goa 
powder,  I  meant  that  I  liad  authentic  information  of  only  that  one  shipment. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  more  than  one  shipment  has  been  received,  but  1  believe 
it  was  never  a  regular  article  of  import.  It  is  not  now  to  be  procured  there,  but 
a  factitions  preparation  (a  mineral  powder)  is  made  and  sold  instead.  I  ain  now 
unable  to  procure  a  grain  of  the  true. 

44  Goa  powder  found  its  way  from  time  to  time  into  Bombay  in  round  tins  (not 
labelled),  holding  about  one  pound  each  ;  these  tins  were  sold  at  from  twelve  to 

*  '  Chimie  Générale,'  Pelouze  ct  Fremy,  vol.  v. 
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thirty  rupees  (2is.  to  60s.)  each.  The  drug,  I  believe,  made  its  appearance  here 
about  twelve  years  ago, — whether  for  the  first  time  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  The 
people  who  have  had  it  to  sell  are  half •  caste  Portuguese.  It  has  no  native  ñame 
here  other  than  Rbujioorm  Powder,  Goa  Powder,  or  Brazil  Powder,  pronounced 
in  native  fashion.  The  last  ñame  is  seldom  used,  but  may  afford  a  clue  to  its 
origin. 

"  Goa  powder  was  nsed  by  both  Europeans  and  natives,  and  equally  valued 
by  eaeh.  Tho  peculiar  cutaneous  disease  for  which  it  is  a  specific  is  so  prevalent 
here  and  at  the  porta  of  China,  that  it  may  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  scourges  of 
the  climate,— a  red  itchy  patch,  bounded  by  little  pustules,  of  which  the  Une  gra- 
dually  cxtends  with  the  disease.  No  other  remedy  cures  it  but  the  strongest 
caustica." 

Dr.  Attfield  stated  that  he  had  exarained  some  of  the  Goa  powder  sent  by  the 
author  of  the  paper  to  Mr.  Ilanbury,  and  he  could  confirm  Mr.  Kemp's  deacrip- 
tion  of  it.  It  appcará  very  nearly  to  resemble  Cudbear,  which  would  be  a  tole- 
rably  good  representative  of  it,  excepting  that  Cudbear  always  contained 
ammonia. 

Mr.  WA.UGH  inquired  if  Goa  powder  liad  been  tried  medicinally  in  this  coun- 
try,  as  raany  substancea  used  as  native  remediea  in  India  and  other  foreign 
countries  wcre  fouud  to  be  very  worthleaa,  and  such  might  be  the  case  with  this. 
He  thought  before  they  took  much  trouble  to  analyse  such  a  subatance,  they 
should  know  whether  it  was  likely  to  be  of  any  use. 

Mr.  Hakbuby  said  it  had  not  been  tried  in  this  country. 


NOTE  ON  THE  RECOVERY  OF  ESSENTIAL  OILS  FROM 

THEIR  WATERY  SOLUTION. 

BY  MR.  T.  B.  GROVES. 

I  had  occasion  a  short  time  since  to  attempt  the  concentration  of  an  aromatic 
water  into  a  spirituous  esscnce.  It  occurred  to  me  to  try  the  proceas  stated,  in 
the  "Reporta  of  the  Juries,  1851,  article  '  Soaps  and  Perfumery,'  "  to  boprac- 
tised  by  M.  Piver.  Accordingly  I  agitated  the  water  in  successive  portions,  with 
about  one-eightli  its  volume  of  olive  oil.  This  process,  although  laboriously  fol- 
lowed,  with  proper  care  taken  in  recovering  the  oil  after  each  shaking,  failed  to 
transfer  any  large  proportion  of  the  aromatic  oil  from  watery  to  oily  solution. 

A  slight  modiiication  of  the  process  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  note  to  point 
out,  made  it  succeed  admirably,  and  at  the  same  time  saved  the  whole  oí  the 
manual  labour. 

The  olive  oil  added  was  cmuteed  in  the  aromatic  water  by  solution  of  potash : 
after  standing  for  some  time,  the  emulsión  was  deatroyed  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid,  when  the  olive  oil  immediately  roae  to  the  surface,  dragging  with  it  almost 
the  whole  of  the  aroma.  From  the  fatty  oil  the  aromatic  oil  waa  easily  separated, 
by  agitation  with  rectified  spirit. 

I  have  not  ascertained  by  experiment  either  the  best  fatty  body  to  use  in  this 
process,  or  the  best  mode  of  effecting  or  destroying  the  emulsión,  I  leave  these 
inte  open  for  those  who  use  the  method  practically ;  but  it  appearing  to  meto 
capable  of  beiug  put  to  some  use,  at  least  in  scientifie  inquiry,  I  have  ventured 
on  the  above  short  recital  of  the  facts. 
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NOTE  ON  CASSIA  MOSCHATA,  H.B.K. 

BY  DANIEL  IIAXBURY,  F.L.S. 

Among  the  many  botanical  treasures  with  which  the  travels  of  Humboldtand 
Bonplaud  enriched  the  herbaria  of  Europe  and  which  were  de3cribed  in  that 
noble  work  the  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarían,  is  a  specics  of  Caissa  dis- 
covered  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalena  in  New  Granada.  This  plant  was 
placed  by  Kunth  in  that  section  of  the  genus  of  which  Cassia  Fístula  L.  is  the 
type,  and  which  is  characterized  by  a  long,  woody,  indehiscent  legume,  divided 
into  celia  by  transverse  septa  ;  and,  as  the  pulp  (or  more  correctly  juice)  sur- 
rounding  its  seeds  was  found  to  have  when  fresh  a  musky  odour,  it  received  the 
specific  ñame  of  moschata.  The  specimens  collected  by  Ilumboldt  did  not  in- 
clude  flowers,  and  though  the  fruit  was  described,  it  does  not  appear  that  speci- 
mens were  sent  to  Europe.  The  plant  was  therefore  known  only  from  the  de- 
scriptiou  in  the  Nova  Genera  and  from  specimens  consisting  of  leaves  only,  one 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Paris.  A  description  of  this  Cassia 
was  subsequently  published  in  the  Prodromus  of  Decandolle,  in  the  Synopsis 
Generis  Cassimoí  Vogel,  and  in  Don's  System  of  Gardening  and  Botany,  but 
as  none  of  these  authors  appears  to  have  had  other  material  upon  which  to  build. 
than  the  original  notice  of  Ilumboldt,  the  plaut  remained  very  imperfectly 
known. 

It  happened  however  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1862  the  late  Mr. 
Sutton  Hayes  forwarded  to  London  from  Panamá,  pods  of  a  species  of  Cass'a 
known  there  as  Cana  fistola  de  purgar,  having  a  strong  resera  blance  to  Cassia  fís- 
tula, but  differing  chiefly  in  being  of  smaller  size.  In  reply  to  my  observation 
that  these  pods  were  simply  those  of  C.  Fístula  L.,  apparently  somewhat  dwarfed 
by  want  of  culture  or  a  poor  soil,  Mr.  Hayes  remarked  : — 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong  as  to  the  tree  which  produces  the  pods  I  sent  you 
being  a  form  of  the  true  C.  Fístula.    I  have  often  seen  both  trees;  and  the 
true  C.  Fístula  is  much  less  like  the  Canafistola  de  purgar  than  many  other 
species  of  Cassia.    The  flowers  of  C.  Fístula,  L.,  are  of  a  light  yellow  and  in 
very  long  racemes,  and  the  leaflets  are  different  in  shape  and  much  larger. 
The  flowers  of  the  Canajistola  de  purgar  are  yellow,  becoming  brick-red  with 
age  ;  the  racemes  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  Cassia  Fístula ;  and  the 
leaflets  are  altogether  different,  being  much  smaller  and  quite  like  those  of  C. 
brasiliana ;  in  fact,  the  Canajistola  de  purgar  is  much  nearer  C.  brasiliana 
than  it  is  to  C.  Fístula.    The  wood  of  the  tree  is  very  dark-coloured,  heavy, 
and  compact,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  on  the  Isthmus :  it  makes 
excellent  fuel.    The  tree  is  very  common  in  open  woods  on  hills,  and  is  per- 
fectly  indigenous ;  whereas  C.  Fístula  is  to  be  found  only  about  towns  and 
in  oíd  cleared  places,  as  if  introduced.    I  have  never  seen  C.  Fístula  in  the 
virgin  forests.    C.  brasiliana  is  very  common  about  Panamá." 
Mr.  Hayes  having  with  these  remarks  sent  me  some  excellent  flowering  spe- 
cimens of  his  Canajistola  de  purgar,  it  became  iramediately  evident  that  the 
plant  was  wholly  distinct  from  Cassia  Fístula  L.    Further  examination  and  a 
careful  compaiison  with  specimens,  including  the  type  specimens  of  C.  mosrhata 
H.B.K.,  and  some  more  recently  brought  from  New  Granada  by  my  friend  M. 
Triana,  proved,  as  conclusively  as  in  such  case  was  possible,  that  Mr.  Hayes's 
plant  and  Cassia  moschaia  H.B.K.  were  ideutical.    Being  now  in  possession  of 
complete  specimens,  I  presen ted  a  description  of  the  plant  to  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety,  which,  with  a  figure,  has  been  recently  published.*    Cassia  moschata 

*  Linnean  Transad ¡ons,  vul.  xxiv.  p.  101.  pl.  20.  The  technical  description  of  the  plant 
ia  as  follows  :— 
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H.B.K.  is  allied  to  C.  Fístula  L.  and  C.  brasiliana  Lam. :  from  the  first,  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  multijugate  leaves  and  shorter  rácenles :  and  from  the 
second,  by  its  much  sraaller  legurae  which  is  devoid  of  prorainent  sutures. 

But  it  is  in  its  pharmaceutical  aspects  that  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  Cansía  moschata.  Many  years  since,  M.  Henry  of  Paris  pub- 
lished  a  notice  of  a  sort  of  Cassia  which  had  been  imported  from  America  and 
had  then  newly  appeared  in  French  commerce.*  This  drug  bore  a  cióse  resem- 
blance  to  Cassia  fístula,  differing  from  it  principally  in  its  smaller  size,  pale- 
coloured,  souiewhat  astringeht  pulp,  thinner  septa,  and  in  the  legume  being  at- 
tenuated  into  a  point  at  either  extre'nity.  M.  Henry  published  an  analysis  of 
the  extract  obtained  from  this  Cassia,  and  contrastad  its  properties  with  that 
afForded  by  ordinary  Cassia  fístula,  the  result  showingthe  two  to  be  exceedingly 
similar.  A  description  of  this  cassia  was  also  publisned  by  Professor  Guibourt, 
■who  expressed  the  opinión  that  it  might  be  derived  from  a  species  of  Cassia 
distinct  from  C.  Fístula  L.f  Much  more  recently,  my  friend  Mr.  Morson  ob- 
tained a  package  of  a  small  variety  of  Cassia  imported  from  New  Granada, 
which  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  regarding  as  the  Small  American  Cassia  (Petite 
Casse  d'Amérique)  of  the  French  pharmaciens,  and  which  I  now  consider  I  am 
warranted  in  referring  to  the  Cassia  moschata  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 


Cassia.    Sect.  Fístula,  T>C.    Subsect.  Ebracteata. 

C.  moschata  (H.,  B.,  K.,  Nova  Genera  et  Species,  vi.  338)  ;  arbórea ;  foliolis  inultijugis, 
oblongis,  ápice  rotundatis,  utrinque  pubeseentibus  deindo  supra  giabrescentibus,  an- 
theris  glabris,  leguininibus  cylindricis. 

DC.  Prod.  ii.  489 ;  Vogel,  Synopais  Generis  Cassia?,  11 ;  WalpcTs,  Rep.  i.  812 ;  Cathur. 
tocarpus  moschatus,  Don,  Syst.  of  Gard.  and  Bot.  ii.  153. 

Hab.  Ad  is;  limimi  Panamá,  ubi  ab  incolis  Canajistola  de  purgar  vocatur  (Sutton  Haycs, 
No.  58)  ;  ad  fluvium  Magdalena  (Humboldt  et  Bonpland,  Triana) ;  ad  ripam  fluminis 
Casiquiare  paulo  infra  ostium  superius,  arbor  unicus  ab  Orinoco,  ubi  abundare  dicitur, 
allatus  (Spruce,  No.  3300);  ad  pagum  Villavicencio  prope  Bogotá  (Triana,  No.  1376). 

Arbor  30-40-pedalis,  ramulis  novellis  flavesoenti-pubescentibus.  Folia  alterna,  abrupte 
pinnata,  petiolo  communi  '1-10  poli,  longo,  pubescente,  supra  pubescentia  amplioro 
flavescente.  Folíola  10-18-juga,  subopjposita  vel  alterna,  oblonga,  inequilátera,  basi 
utrinquo  rotundata,  ápice  obtusa,  interdum  mucronulata,  retieulato-venoea,  1^-2  poli, 
longa,  6-7  lineas  lata,  margine  integerrimo,  pubescente,  ñervo  medio  subtus  prominente, 
pubescente,  pagina  foKolorum  superiore  nítida  parce  et  breviter  pilosa  vel  glabrescente, 
inferiore  fuscesoenti-pilosa  vel  puberula.  Stiputat  triangulares,  caducíB.  Racemi 
laterales,  O-lO-pollicares,  simplices,  gráciles,  puberuli.  Flores  flavi,  mox  rubescentes. 
Pcdicelli  ad  5  lineas  longi,  graeilliíni,  minute  pubescentes.  Calyx  quinquesepalus,  pu- 
berulus  vel  glabrescens,  «epalis  rotundatis,  obtusis,  concavis,  reflexis.  Pétala  quinqué, 
concava,  retieulato -venosa,  flava,  glabra,  subaiqualia,  semipollicaria ;  superius  ovale, 
longe  unguiculatuin,  altera  suborbiculata,  breviter  unguiculata.  Stamina  decem,  inae- 
qualia,  glabra :  quatuor  inter  se  axmalia,  corolla  parum  breviora ;  tria  bis  triplo  vel 
quadruplo  longiora,  curvata,  basi  genieulata ;  tria  brevissima,  quorum  lateralia  incurva, 
médium  filamento  erasso,  dilatato.  Anthera  etaminum  quatuor  breviorum  cllipticaj, 
bilobae,  basi  et  ápice  biporosae,  dorso  médium  versus  affixa) ;  anthoi-ae  staminum  trium 
longioram  late  elliptica;,  birimosa?,  introrsum  dehiscentes,  basi  affixaj ;  autheraj  stami- 
num trium  brevissimoruni  birimosrc,  tribus  supradescriptis  haud  dissimiles  sed  valde 
minore*.  Ovarium  longo  stipitatum,  lineare,  adscendens,  falciforme,  margino  superiore 
basin  versus  parce  pilosum,  aliter  glabrum.  Stigma  oblique  truncatum.  Legumen 
cylindricum,  rectum,  1-1^-pcdale,  lignosum,  durum,  lasve,  corticatum,  breviter  apicula- 
tum  vol  obtusum,  septis  transversis  numerosis  ut  in  Cassia:  Fístula  L.  leguminc  (cui 
simillimum)  instructum.  Semina  ovato-rotundata,  compressa,  nitida,  durissima,  3  lineas 
longa,  coloria  cinnamomci,  in  sueco  saccharino  adstringente  immerea. 

The  wood-cut  representa  a  ráceme  of  flowers,  legume  and  leaf,  (somewhat  reduced  in 
«ize) ;  on  the  right,  a  flower,  the  sepáis  and  petáis  of  which  have  been  removed ;  on  the  left  at 
top,  the  stipitate  ovary ;  below  on  the  left,  an  auther  of  one  of  the  3  long  stamens, — next  to  it, 
an  anther  of  one  of  the  4  medium-sized  stamens,  onc  of  the  2  short  lateral  stamens  and  the 
central  short  staraen  with  inflated  filament  (all  magnified). 

*  Journal  de  Chimie  Médicale  ii.  (1826)  370.  f  Hist.  des  Drog.  iii.  317. 
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M.  Triana,  who  is  now  engaged  in  writing  a  flora  of  New  Granada,  informa  me 
that  the  legumes  of  Cassia  moschata  supply  the  place  in  that  country  of  Caasia 
fístula,  a  fact  which  renders  their  occasional  iroportation  into  Europe  not  sur- 
pri8ing.  Frora  Cassia  fístula,  they  may  be  distinguished  by  their  smaller  size 
(1  to  1£  feet  long  by  6  to  8  linea  broad)  ;  their  forra,  which  is  leaa  regularly 
8traight  and  cylindrical  and  of  ten  attenuated  at  the  apex ;  and  their  palé,  austere- 
tasting  pulp.  Thi8  laat  character  would  render  their  substitution  for  ordinary 
ca8sia  undesirable. 


Profe8sor  Bextley  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Hanbury  had  satisfac- 
torily  traced  the  botanical  80urce  of  the  Small  American  Cassia  to  Cassia 
moschata  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.    Mr.  Hanbury  had  referred  to  the  ana- 
ly8is  of  this  kind  of  cassia  which  had  been  made  many  years  since  by  M. 
Henry,  and  which  had  been  published  in  the  Journal  de  Chimie  Médicale.  He 
(Professor  Bentley)  had  not  referred  to  that  analysis  for  aome  years,  but  so  far 
as  he  now  remembered,  he  thought  M.  Henry  had  published  two  analyses,  one  of 
the  ordinary  oficinal  Cassia  Fístula,  and  anotherof  the  present Small  American 
Cassia  Fístula,  by  which  he  had  shown  that  the  latter  contained  much  less  of 
the  matter  resembling  tannic  acid,  and  more  sugar,  etc.,  than  the  forrner.  This 
was  remarkable,  as,  judging  from  the  astringent  taste  of  the  pulp  of  the  Small 
American  Cassia  Fístula,  and  comparing  it  with  the  taste  of  officinal  Cassia 
Fístula,  we  8hould  nave  expected  the  reverse.   It  was  desirable  that  a  fresh  ana- 
lysis should  be  made  of  the  two  kinds  of  cassia  pulp. 


BOTTLES  AND  LABELS  FOR  PREVENTING  ACCIDENTAL 

POISONING. 

The  President  said  the  very  important  question  of  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dental poisoning  had  often  been  brought  before  meetings  of  their  Society,  but 
it  appeared  that  the  subject  was  not  yet  exhausted,  as  two  gentlemen  were 
prepared  on  that  occaaion  to  aubmit  their  invention8  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Alexander  exhibited  and  explained  several  aamples  of  bottle8  with, 
Thompson'a  Patent  Stopper  adapted  to  them,  of  which  there  were  three  kinds : 
one  requiring  a  detachea  key  to  unlock  it,  and  therefore  considered  suitable  for 
use  as  a  poison-bottle ;  another  in  which  the  key  was  combined,  which  when 
not  in  use  would  rest  in  a  countersunk  recess  on  the  head  of  the  capsule ;  and 
a  third,  in  which  the  head  of  the  capsule  itself,  having  a  milled  cdge,  formed 
the  key  for  unscrewing  the  cap.  Mr.  Alexander  said  that  the  firm  to  which  he 
belonged  would  shortly  be  prepared  to  introduce  the  patent  stoppered  bóteles  to 
the  public,  at  auch  modérate  prices  as  would  favour  their  extensive  adoption. 

The  President  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  detached  key  might  easily  be 
lost,  and  that  would  cause  much  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time.  He  thought 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  these  bottles  into  general  use.  They  could  not 
send  out  a  key  with  every  bottle  of  a  poisonous  substance.  He  thought  also 
there  was  an  objection  to  the  use  of  metallic  caps  to  the  bottles. 

Mr.  Waugh  was  not  very  favourable  to  poiaon  bottles.  He  thought  it  would 
be  aafer  and  easier  to  put  the  bottle,  poison  and  all,  under  lock  and  key,  than 
to  leave  the  bottle  out  and  put  a  lock  upon  the  stopper.  It  would  not  be 
pleasant  to  add  to  a  bunch  of  keys  one  that  unlocked  the  poison-bottle,  and  he 
could  in  some  cases  imagine  the  consternation  caused  by  its  loss.  He  was,  how- 
ever,  much  struck  with  the  remarkably  low  price  at  which  these  locked  bottles 
were  produced. 
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Mr.  Thonger  then  exhibited  his  Patented  Caution  Label.  It  consisted  of  the 
ordinary  retail  or  dispensing  label,  with  a  broad  border  of  sand-paper,  which 
being  rough  would  be  felt  by  the  dispenser  or  patient  in  handling  the  bottle, 
and  he  would  thus  be  reminded  that  the  bottle  contained  a  poisouous  or  danger- 
ous  preparation. 

The  President  thought  Mr.  Thonger's  label  had  the  advantage  over  other 
methods  that  had  been  suggested  for  indicating  the  presence  of  a  poisonous  or 
dangerous  preparation,  thatit  could  be  applied  to  or  removed  from  any  ordinary 
bottle,  ana  would  thus  obvíate  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  a  distinct  poison- 
bottle. 

Mr.  Robbins  remar ked  that  in  dispensing  it  was  the  practico  to  take  hold  of 
the  shop-bottle  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  touch  tbe  label  with  the  hand,  and  there- 
fore  the  label  in  such  cases  could  not  be  felt.  He  had  seen  a  different,  and  he 
thought  a  better  method  adopted,  which  was  to  have  two  or  three  long  strips  of 
sand-paper  pasted  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  In  this  case  the  bottle  coula  not 
be  held  without  feeling  the  roughened  surface  of  the  paper.* 

Mr.  Hills  thought  Mr.  Thonger's  label  the  best  he  had  seen  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended  ;  he  thought  also  that  the  patent  capped  bottles  would 
be  useful  in  certain  cases ;  but  he  did  not  consider  that  either  would  afford  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  safety  without  the  exercise  of  caution  and  tbe  use  of  the 
eyes.  It  was  dangerous  to  trust  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and  to  take  medicine  iu 
the  dark  or  without  reading  the  label.  He  recommended  the  use  of  the  angular 
fluted  bottlea,  which  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Savory,  and  bad  eince  been  pa- 
tented  by  Mr.  Towgood.  These  bottles  were  now  adopted  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  Medical  Boards,  and  by  many  private  firms.  There  was  one  advantage, 
that  the  ñutes  were  always  present. 


CHEMICAL  DISCÜSSION  ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE  PHABMACEÜTICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  sixth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  17,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
on  Monday  evening,  January  11,  1864 ;  the  President,  Dr.  T.  BEDWOon,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  Report  of  the  Cominittee  was  read  : — 

The  Committee,  in  presenting  their  Report  to  the  Sixth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Chemical  Discussion  Association,  have  to  congratúlate  the  members  on  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Association  during  the  past  year.  In  coniparison  with 
the  two  previous  years  especially,  a  decided  improvement  is  observable,  not  only  in  the 
attendance,  bnt  also  in  the  number  and  valué  of  the  Communications  received.  As  atten- 
tion  becomcs  more  and  more  directed  to  the  importance  of  stimulating  chemical  investi- 
gation  among  the  members  of  the  pbarmaceutical  profession,  it  is  hoped  that  the  advan- 
tages  presentcd  by  the  Association  in  fostering  and  carrying  out  original  research  will  be 
more  and  more  appreciated. 

The  Comniittee  think  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for  recalling  to  mind  the  means  by 
which  the  Association  proposed,  at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  to  effcct  the  objects  it 
had  in  view,  and  which  were  stated  in  the  First  Annual  Report,  in  January,  1859. 

"As  the  future  success  of  the  Society  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  meet- 
ings are  supported,  the  Committee  would  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  the  members 
that  the  Communications  suitable  for  our  meetings  need  not  be  in  a  fínished  state  when 
presented,  as  one  of  the  objects  which  the  Society  has  in  view  is  for  the  members  mutu- 
al ly  to  assist  each  other  in  the  working  out  of  subjects,  which  may  be  thus  preparad  and 
rendered  fit  for  publication  or  presentation  elsewhere.  They  would  therefore  suggest 
that  whenever  any  nnexplained  or  interesting  phenomena  present  themselves  in  tho 

*  We  have  since  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Thonger,  üx  which  he  saya  that  the  adoption  of 
thu  method  would  be  an  infringement  of  his  patent. 
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conree  of  experimente,  or  of  the  ordinary  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  operations  in 
which  the  mernbers  may  be  engaged,  including  peculiar  reactions  which  f  requently  occur 
in  the  making  up  of  presen pti o ns,  or  whenever  any  new  instances  of  impurity  or  adulte- 
ration  are  met  witb,  these  will  form  suitable  subjeets  to  be  discussed  aod  investigated, 
and  may,  with  that  view,  be  brought  before  the  meetings  of  the  Association  from  time 
to  time,  until  the  investigation  is  considered  to  have  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  extent. 
Members  are  also  invited  to  bring  forward,  and  to  il  lústrate  and  explain  in  such  manner 
as  to  render  them  as  interesting  as  possible,  the  subjeets  of  papers  which  are  published 
in  the  seientihe  journals.  It  is  proposed  in  this  way  to  extend  among  the  members  of 
the  Association  the  knowledge  of  the  daily  progress  which  is  made  in  chemistry  and  the 
allied  sciences." 

The  programme  thus  laid  down  at  the  commencement  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to,  and, 
it  is  believed,  with  considerable  success.  While  the  spirit  of  scientifíc  inquiry  has  been 
kept  up  among  the  members,  advantage  has  at  the  same  time  accrued  to  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  by  the  production  from  time  to  time  of  papers  which  have  been  read  at 
Pharmaceutical  Meetings  and  published  in  the  'Pharmaceutical  Journal.' 

Nine  new  members  have  been  admitted,  and  seven  ordinary  meetings  have  been  held, 
during  the  past  year. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Communications  which  have  been  received: — 

44  On  Con  un  ere  i  al  Tincture  of  Sesquichloride  of  Iron."  By  Mr.  J.  M.  Davenport— 
Afterwards  published  in  the  4  Pharmaceutical  Journal.' 

44  Ou  the  Preparation  of  Clark's  Soap  Test."  By  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood,  F.C.S.— Afterwards 
read  at  a  Pharmaceutical  meeting,  and  published  in  the  Journal. 

"On  a  Method  of  Dissolving  Alkaloids  in  Oils."  By  Dr.  Attfield. — Also  read  at  a 
Pharmaceutical  meeting,  and  published. 

44  On  Oxide  of  Copper."  By  Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford,  F.C.S.— Afterwards  read  at  a 
Pharmaceutical  meeting,  and  published. 

44  Magnetic  Peroxide  of  Iron." — The  Secretary  drew  attention  to  a  paper  by  M.  Mala- 
guti  on  this  subject,  in  which  similar  experiments  were  described  to  those  brought  be- 
fore the  Association  some  years  back  by  Mr.  Robbins.  The  Secretary  repeated  this  state- 
ment  at  a  Pharmaceutical  meeting,  and  it  was  published.  M.  Malaguti  has  since 
acknowledgcd  Mr.  Robbins's  experiments. 

44  On  the  Production  of  Oxamide."  By  Dr.  Attfield,  F.C.S.— Afterwards  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  that  Society. 

44  On  the  Crystals  of  the  OU  of  Vitriol  Charaber."   By  Mr.  J.  Broughton,  B.Sc. 

44  On  the  Concentration  of  Acetic  Acid."   By  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood,  F.C.S. 

44  On  the  Action  of  Chlorine  upon  Ammonia."   By  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood,  F.C.S. 

44  On  the  Hydration  of  Cyanogen."   By  Dr.  Attfield,  F.C.S. 

44  On  the  Reduction  of  Chloridc  of  Silver."   By  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood,  F.C.S. 

4i  On  the  quasi-spontaneous  Splitting-up  of  OÜve  Oü."   By  Mr.  T.  B.  Groves,  F.C.S. 

44  On  the  possible  Nuraber  of  Ammouia  Derivatives."  By  Mr.  J.  Broughton,  B.Sc — 
Afterwards  published  in  the  4  Chemical  News.' 

44  On  the  Action  of  Light  on  Medicines."   By  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood. 

44  Further  Observations  on  the  Oxidation  of  Cod  Liver  Oil."   By  Mr.  J.  Robbins. 

The  Treasurer's  account  showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  £3.  ISs.  lOd. 

A  ballot  was  taken  for  the  election  of  four  members  to  serve  on  the  Committee, 
and  the  following  were  declared  to  be  the  officere  for  the  ensuing  year: — President,  Dr. 
T.  Redwood;  Treasurer,  Mr.  S.  Gale;  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood.  Committee: 
Messrs.  J.  Attfield,  J.  T.  Fewtrell,  A.  F.  Haselden,  J.  Robbins,  J.  Ince,  and  W.  A. 
Tilden. 

The  meetings  were  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  firet  Monday  in  each  month. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fifth  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Session  was  held  at  the  Boyal 
Institution,  on  Thursday,  December  3 ;  the  President  in  thechair. 
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The  following  gentleinen  were  elected  membera : — Messrs.  S.  G.  Wheeler  and  H. 

Moses. 

To  the  museum  was  presented,  through  Mr.  Evans,  a  specimen  of  bark,  resembling 
Calisaya  bark,  recently  introduced  from  Para,  by  J.  E.  Howard  Esq. 

The  following  letter  from  Professor  Hamilton,  detaüingthe  experiments  referred  to  in 
his  letter  read  at  the  last  meeting,  was  read. 

Dear  Sir,— I  send  yon  the  details  of  the  experiments  on  dialysis,  made  in  July  and 
August,  and  since  repeated  with  the  same  resulta. 

Experiment  1. — A  portion  of  egg-albumen  was  mixed  with  abont  ten  times  its  volume 
of  water  and  filtered ;  a  drop  of  the  clear  fíltrate,  when  evaporated  on  a  slip  of  glass,  left 
a  deposit  which  turned  black  on  further  heating  over  the  gas  fíame. 

Experiment  2.— Placed  the  fíltrate  in  a  dialyser,  and  the  dialyser  in  an  evaporating- 
basin  on  the  surface  of  a  clear,  filtered,  weak  solution  of  common  salt  After  seven  days 
the  liquid  in  the  basin  was  transí erred  to  a  glass  beaker  and  examined, — u o  albnmen  could 
be  detected. 

Experiment  3. — Washed  the  dialyser,  and  introduced  a  fresh  portion  of  solntion  of 
albnmen.  The  lid  of  a  platinum  crucible  was  placed  in  the  dialyser,  and  the  positivo 
electrode  of  a  cell  of  Daniell's  battery  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  lid  ;  the  negativo 
electrode  was  placed  in  the  solution  of  salt  on  which  the  dialyser  rested.  After  eight 
days  the  solution  of  salt  was  examined  for  albumen.  An  abundance  of  flocculi  appeared. 
Some  of  these,  taken  out  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  and  hcated  on  a  slip  of  glass,  darkened 
in  colour,  and  finally  became  black  and  charred. 

Experiment  4.— Arranged  the  experiment  as  before,  but  without  the  battery,  and  sub- 
stitnting  solution  of  gelatine  for  the  solution  of  albumen.  After  fourteen  days,  examined 
the  solution  and  found  that  gelatine  had  passed  through. 

Experiment  5. — Washed  the  dialyser  thoroughly,  and  allowed  it  to  become  dry.  Puré 
water  was  poured  into  it,  it  was  placed  in  a  clean,dry,  evaporating  basin,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  not  one  drop  of  water  had  passed 
through. 

Experiment  6.— Being  satisfied  from  experiment  5,  that  the  dialyser  was  not  porous,  I 
introduced  a  fresh  solution  of  gelatine,  and  placed  the  dialyser  on  the  surface  of  puré 
water,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  for  a  month.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  water  was 
placed  in  an  evaporating-basin  and  boiled, — it  gradually  darkened  in  colour,  thickened, 
bubbled  up,  emitting  a  sinell  like  that  of  glue,  and  left  an  abundant  residuo  of  charred 
gelatine.  I  am,  yours  very  respectfully, 

Geobge  Hamilton. 

11.  Sugden  Evans,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.  ChemisW  Association. 

M.  Murphy,  Esq.,  read  the  paper  of  the  evening,  "  On  the  Products  of  Coal  Tar." 
A  short  discussion  ensued.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  accorded  to  Mr.  Howard,  for 
his  donation,  Professor  Hamilton  for  his  letter,  and  Mr.  Murphy  for  his  excellent  lee- 
ture,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


The  Sixth  General  Meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  17th  December,  at  the  Boyal  In- 
stitution  ;  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Henrt  Bird  exhibited  and  explained  his  new  Antomaton  Petroleum,  or  Mineral 
Oil  Testing  Apparatus.  Not  having  received  the  drawing  illustrating  the  apparatus, 
the  description  of  the  same  is  unavoidably  deferred. 


LEEDS  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  session  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  January  13,  1864,  at  the  School  of  Art;  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Yewdall  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  bottie  for  keeping  essential  oils. 
It  did  not  claim  novelty  of  form,  since  it  was  a  modification  of  the  bottle  much  used 
for  castor  oil,  glycerine,  etc.,  but  Mr.  Yewdall  thought  that  its  merits  for  keeping 
essential  oils  had  not  been  recognized  so  much  as  they  deserved.    It  prevented  evapora- 
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tion  and  oxidation,  and  preserved  the  gold  labels  uninjured.  It  wonld  be  cheap,  bo- 
cause  an  ordinary  neck  formed  the  reservoir. 

A  four-  or  eight-onnce  round  shop-bottle  has  a  short  lipped  tube  ground  in  by  way  of 
stopper,  having  a  Dotch  that  returns  auy  surplus  oil,  and  a  glass  cap  covers  all.  Messrs. 
Maw  and  Son  had  supplied  the  specimens  shown. 

Mr.  Edward  Brown  read  the  paper  of  the  evening,  upon  u  Medicated  Waters." 

He  observed  that  whilst  the  importance  attaching  to  varions  objectsmet  with  in  phar- 
macy  varied  greatly,  the  potency  of  many  principies  claiming  for  them  this  interest,  the 
class  of  medicated  waters,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  our  best  attention  from  the  uni- 
versality  of  their  eniployment. 

The  title  adopted  embraced  waters  of  both  natural  and  artificial  origin,  as  medicinal 
8prings,  waters  aerated  by  art,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  class  termed  Aqua?  in  the  Pharmaco- 
pceia.  It  was  this  latter  section  of  the  subject  to  which  he  proposed  chiefly  to  confine 
hiraself. 

There  were  one  or  two  allied  watery  solutions  deserving  a  word.  The  process  of  the 
Fharniacopoeia  for  making  mistura  camphore  was  needlessly  tedious,  and  without  recom- 
mending  the  deviation,  he  beiieved  the  best  plan  was  to  use  a  graduated  spirituous  solu- 
tion  of  camphor.  The  U.  S.  Phannacopoeia  employs  magnesia  to  subdivide  the  cam- 
phor, but  the  objections  to  this  method  are  manifest  If  spirit  be  objectionable,  here 
is  a  case  in  which  powdered  silex  might  well  be  used,  no  more  camphor  being  em- 
ployed  than  would  dissolve.  The  solution  might  be  decanted  from  the  silex,  and  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  camphor  could  be  thus  dissolved  than  by  the  officinal 

A  referenco  to  the  older  Pharinacopoeias  shows  that  medicated  waters  occupied  a  more 
prominent  place  than  at  present,  and  that  the  act  of  distillation  was  regarded  as 
essential  to  their  virtues.  Possibly  we  have  seen  the  other  extreme  of  error  in  the 
liberty  now  given  by  the  Phannacopoeia  to  dispense  with  the  distillation  at  our  mere 
option. 

In  the  Pharm.  Lond.  1G77,  waters  are  thus  divided: — 

1.  Simple  common  distilled  waters— íive  are  from  roots ;  nineteen  from  flowers  ;  eighty 
from  1  caves  and  buds ;  eleven  from  fruits,  and  eight  from  animal  sources. 

2.  Waters  in  which  the  ingredients  are  macerated  before  distillation.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  in  neither  of  these  leng  lists  do  we  find  the  waters  of  greatest  modern 
repute — cinnamon,  peppermint  and  dill.  In  the  Pharm.  Lond.  1788,  the  listof  distilled 
waters  is  han.il y  larger  than  at  the  present  day. 

The  introduction  of  a  trace  of  alcohol,  which  in  the  earlier  formula;  was  attained  by 
the  macerating  process,  in  which  wine,  etc.,  was  sprinkled  over  the  ingredients,  was  now 
maintained  as  an  addition  afta-  distillation.  It  is  singular  to  note  the  pertinacity  of  the 
London  College  in  adhering  to  this  now  exploded  error,  down  to  183(í.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Edinburgh  College  had  given  up  its  use  as  far  back  as  1774.  That  the  addition 
of  a  little  spirit  to  medicated  waters  generally  does  not  preserve  them,  but  usually  re- 
sults  in  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  is  now  well  recognized. 

Mr.  Brown  alluded  to  the  substitution  of  spring  water  for  puré  distilled  water  in 
dispensing,  and  pointed  out  that  a  difference  so  perceptible  in  the  act  of  washing  the 
hands  must  be  more  than  a  trifle  as  affecting  many  uses  for  an  invalid. 

Of  the  nine  waters  in  the  Pharm.  Lond.  1851,  two  are  ordered  to  be  distilled,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  remaining  seven  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  dispenser  to  distil,  or  to 
prepare  by  means  of  an  essential  oil. 

Was  it  really  a  perfectly  indifferent  point  ?  This  suggested  another  question,  viz. 
are  any  constituents  of  plants  carried  over  dnring  distillation  besides  the  essential  oils  ? 

He  thought  that  with  dill  water  a  trace  of  benzoic  acid  was  so  obtained ;  but  the 
whole  question  was  a  difficult  one,  in  which  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  must  chiefly 
decide,  and  he  thought  they  did  this  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  distilled  dill-water. 
Cinnamon  water  carne  under  the  same  category.  Pimento  water  was  less  improved  by 
distillation. 

The  threo  waters  obtained  from  species  of  mint  gave  a  diff erent  result,  and  the  diffused 
oils  yielded  better  produets  than  when  the  herbs  were  distilled. 

Was  previous  maceration  of  the  ingredients  desirable  ?  Mr.  Brown  advised  it  strongly 
for  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  in  the  case  of  dill  and  cinnamon,  the  product  being 
fuller-flavoured.   In  this  respect  the  oíd  instructions  were  worth  attention. 
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Rose  water  and  elder-flower  water  were  directed  to  be  distilled  from  the  flowers.  The 
latter  was  extremely  prone  to  become  "mothery,"  but  when  thepickled  flowers  are  used, 
this  disposition  is  much  less  shown.  A  very  minute  trace  only  oí  chloride  of  sodiumcould 
be  detected  in  the  water,  and  would  not  counterbalance  the  great  gain  in  keeping  qualities. 

Mr.  Brown  referred  to  a  paper  on  "Distilled  Waters,"  by  Mr.  Warington  (Pharm. 
Journ.  voL  iv.  p.  558),  in  order  to  introduce  the  subject  of  triturating  essential  oüs  with. 
water.  The  author  depreciates,  with  good  reason,  the  use  of  magnesia,  and  advises 
powdered  glass  or  flint. 

He  found  the  former  to  be  partially  soluble,  and  was  not  disposed  to  regard  the 
forms  in  which  silica  was  often  used  as  being  satisfactory.  Thus,  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed  to  use  a  fine  and  well-washed  sand  as  the  médium  for  triturating  essential  oils 
with  water;  but  as  soon  as  the  water  was  added,  however  gradually,  the  oil  left  the  sand 
and  rose  to  the  surface,  and  from  that  moment  its  usef ul  effect  was  lost. 

Magnesia  was  more  efficient  mechanically,  and  as  it  diffused  through  the  water  with 
the  oil,  it  served  admirably  the  purpose  intended  ;  but  its  solubility  was  a  grave  objection 
to  its  use. 

Mr.  Brown  had  regarded  it  as  a  desiderátum  to  find  some  better  process,  and  had 
turned  his  attention  to  a  method  of  digestión.  He  placed  distilled  water  and  an  essential 
oil,  in  suitable  proportions,  in  a  stroDg  stone  bottle,  immersed  this  in  a  water-bath,  agi- 
tated  occasionally,  and  when  the  contents  of  the  bottle  reached  a  temperatura  of  203°  ta 
20(5 ,  securely  corked  it,  and  continued  the  heat  for  half  an  hour.  The  method  appeared 
quite  rational ;  the  diffusion  of  the  oil  would  be  promoted  by  the  currents  in  the  beated 
fluid,  and  the  increased  pressure  within  the  bottle  had  also  a  further  influence.  The  spe- 
cimen  of  peppermint  water  thus  prepared  had  a  strength  superior  to  that  usually  fouud. 

Some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  had  been  prepared  in  small  quantity  by  confining 
the  materials  in  the  head  of  thestül,  and  passing  the  steam  through  them,— a  plan  which 
ought  to  be  found  advantageous  for  the  more  delicate  waters,  as  rose-water. 

A  large  series  of  specimens  was  placed  opon  the  table,  illustrating  the  statements  made. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Yewdall  stated  that  he  used  fine  sand  for  triturating 
with  the  essential  oils,  employing  it  freely,  and  was  quite  satisfied  with  it. 

Mr.  Reynolds  wished  to  refer  to  a  paper  on  "  Distilled  Waters,"  by  Mr.  Haselden 
(Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  14),  the  general  conclusions  of  which  as  to  distÚling  particular 
waters,  or  otherwise,  corresponded  with  thoee  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Brown.  It  was  surprising 
how  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  subject,  and  the  present  paper  was,  as  far  as 
he  knew,  the  most  comprchensive  in  its  scope  that  had  been  offered  to  the  pharmaceu- 
tical  world.  He  believed  that  it  was  not  well  undcrstood  what  the  College  meant  by 
'•  powdered  sílex."  I  f  it  was  the  substance  he  now  exhibited,  prepared  for  use  in  pottery 
by  calcining  flints  and  grinding  them,  it  appeared  admirably  suited  tothe  purpose,  butit 
was  evident  that  fine  sand  was  constautly  employed  under  the  idea  that  it  was  a  proper 
form  of  silica. 

Mr.  Atkiksox  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  powdered  flint,  and  thought  it  a  good 
plan  to  pour  the  oils  upon  it,  add  the  water  hot,  and  leave  till  cold.  He  thought  the 
method  of  digestión  now  suggested  would  be  readily  carríed  out 

Mr.  Clattox  queried  whether  the  trifling  precipítate  in  elder-flower  water  made  from 
"pickled  "  flowers  was  not  due  to  organic  matter  rather  than  to  chloride  of  sodium. 


THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  ACT. 

MEETING  OF  CHEMISTS  AND  DRÜGGISTS  AT  DÜDLEY. 

Following  the  movement  in  other  places,  a  meeting  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  of 
Dudley  and  its  ünmediate  vicinity  was  held  in  the  comrnittee  room  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tuto, on  Tuesday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  amendments  pro- 
posed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Medical  Act,  intended  to  be  applied  for  by  the  Medical  General 
Council  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  About  eighteen  chemists  and  druggists  were 
present,  including  Messrs.  Hollier,  Morris,  Bell,  Gare,  Owen,  White,  Bradley,  Duun, 
Dudley ;  Messrs.  Nicklin  and  Swinnerton,  Tipton ;  Mr.  Geary,  Brierícy  Hill ;  Messrs. 
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Bishop  and  J.  Nock,  Cradley ;  Messrs.  AIlsopp,  Buck,  and  Tonge,  Oldbury ;  Mr.  Thompson, 
Sedgley.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Hollier,  pbaruiaceutical  chemist,  Dudley. 
CoininuDÍcation8  were  received  frora  Mr.  Buck,  Dudley  ;  Messrs.  Steward  and  Kooker, 
Brierley  HUI ;  Messrs.  Bache  and  Wilshaw,  Pensnett ;  and  Mr.  Wilshaw,  Wordsley ;  ex- 
pressing  regret  at  their  inability  to  attend,  and  promising  support,  by  subscríption  or 
otherwise,  to  any  movement  having  for  its  object  the  furtherance  and  protecíion  of  tho 
interests  of  the  trade. 

The  Chairman  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  stated  that  they  were  called 
together  to  consider  certain  clauses  wbich  were  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Medical 
Council  in  an  amended  Act,  which  it  intended  to  apply  for  during  the  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament.  As  many  present  hardly  knew  anything  about  the  Act  itself,  mnch  less  the 
obuoxious  clauses  proposed  to  be  ¡ntroduced,  he  would  read  over  those  clauses  which  ap- 
peared  to  him  to  have  reference  to  chemists  as  they  stand  in  the  present  bilí,  and  as  in- 
tended to  be  altered.  The  fírst  was  the  20th  clause,  where,  in  addition  to  the  powers 
already  delegated  to  them  respecting  medicine  and  surgery,  the  Council  assume  to  them- 
selves  also  that  to  regúlate  the  examinations  as  to  pharmacy.  In  clause  31  the  Council 
again  introduce  pharmacy,  giving  only  to  those  persons  qualified  under  their  Act  power 
to  sue  in  any  court  of  law  for  medicines  so  snpplied,  or  prepared  for  patients  or  other- 
wise. In  clause  55,  as  itat  present  stauds,  reservation  is  made  of  all  the  existing  rights 
of  chemists  and  druggists,  "  providing  that  nothing  in  that  Act  shall  be  construed  so  as 
to  affect  or  in  any  way  to  prejudice  the  lawful  occupation  of  chemists  and  druggists.** 
This  is  proposed  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  words  "chemists  and  druggists"  to  be  omitted 
from  the  clause  altogether.  Clause  55  is  altogether  new,  and  to  which  he  would  request 
their  particular  attention,  for,  although  he  could  not  bnt  remark  that  it  conferred  addi- 
tional  privileges  upon  the  pharmaceutical  chemist,  it  would  opérate  prejudicially  to  those 
not  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  It  went  on  to  say— "that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  to  keep  open  a  shop  for  compounding  phjsicians'  and  surgeons' 
presen ptions,  unless  he  be  a  liceutiate  of  the  Apothecaríes'  Hall  of  England  or  Ireland, 
or  shall  have  received  a  certifícate  of  competeney  to  compound  medicine  from  either  of 
the  above  bodies,  or  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  or  from  some  other  body  dnly 
authorized  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  by  the  General  Medical  Council  to  instituto 
the  necessary  examination,  and  grant  such  certifícate,  and  at  such  rato  of  fee  as  the  Medi- 
cal Council  may  sanction  ;  and  any  person  disobeying  this  provisión  wili  be  Hable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £20  for  each  offence."  It  then  goes  on  to  appoint  an  inspector 
for  each  kingdom,  who  shall  have  power  to  inspect  as  of  ten  as  they  think  proper  all  shops 
where  medicines  are  compounded,  and  to  pay  tnese  inspectora  salaries  such  as  they  think 
ti  t.  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fu  mi."  As  he  remarked  before,  the  Chairman  could  not  but 
think  this  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  yet  the  great  body  of  chemists  did  not  want 
any  Medical  Council  to  regúlate  their  proceedings.  They  were  quite  competent  to  appoint 
their  own  examiners,  and  to  order  the  manner  of  their  own  examination ;  and  to  effect 
thia  in  a  proper  manner  he  conceived  the  time  was  come  when  the  Pharmaceutical 
Council  must  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  extensión  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  admitting  all 
real  boná-Jide  chemists,  under  certain  regulations,  and  upon  payment  of  a  certain  fee,  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Society.  With  all  deference  to  the  United  Society,  he  thought  the 
present  organization  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  the  acknowledged  standing  it  already 
possessed,  the  confidence  extended  to  its  operations  by  medical  and  scientifíc  men,  would 
enable  it  better  to  effect  this  than  any  other  body.  It  was  impossible  that  a  compulsory 
Act  like  the  one  proposed  could  have  a  retrospectivo  effect ;  it  must  have  due  regard  to 
existing  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  future  regulations  of  their  body.  It  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  many  of  those  now  carrying  on  business  with  credit  to  themselves  and 
safety  and  securíty  to  the  public,  would  be  sufficiently  up  in  the  technicalities  of  some 
of  the  branches  of  science  requisito  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  neither  onght 
this  to  be  expected  from  them.  Take  the  chemists  and  druggists  generally  as  a  body, 
and  he  claimed  for  them  as  great  an  amouut  of  intelligence,  as  great  a  love  of  science, 
as  great  a  desire  to  keep  pace  in  general  requirements  as  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity,  and  that  he  thought  they  were  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  last 
and  57th  clauso  of  the  proposed  Bill  was  one  of  those  preposterous  attempts  at  legisla- 
tion,  the  gross  injustice  and  absurdity  of  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  ensure  its  imme- 
diate  rejection,  were  it  not  that  at  times  clauses  equally  unjust  did  creep  into  Acts  of 
Parliament  unnoticed  until  their  effeets  were  in  f ull  .operation.   It  went  on  to  say — 
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that  no  patent  or  proprietary  medicine  should  be  sold  unless  a  sworn  certifícate  of  its 
compo8Ítion  be  lodged  with  the  registrar  of  the  general  Council,  and  a  copy  thereof  kept 
open  for  inspection  in  the  shop  or  place  in  which  such  medicine  is  sold  ;  and  any  person 
selling  any  secret  remedy  shall  be  liable  for  every  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceedingX20. 
Although  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Mr.  Hoilier  went  on  to  say  that  he 
on  bis  own  part,  as  well  as  that  of  those  not  belongiog  to  the  Society,  opposed  such  un- 
just,  inquisitorial,  and  arbitrary  legislation,  and  he  doubted  not  but  that  the  chemists 
and  druggists  of  this  kingdom  would  stir  up  such  an  opposition  as  would  be  suffícient  to 
ensure  the  immediate  rejection  by  Farliament  of  all  such  clauses  and  Acts.  He  apologized 
for  haviug  detained  them  so  long,  but  thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
proper  understanding  of  the  several  clauses  of  the  Act,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  a 
bearing  upon  their  interests.  (Applause.) 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  proposed  and  carried  :— 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Nock,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bradley,  and  resolved :— That  this  meeting 
views  with  indignation  and  alann  certain  propositions  of  the  Medical  Council,  intended 
to  be  introduced  into  an  ameuded  Act  about  to  be  applied  for  in  the  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament,  whereby  the  righls  and  interests  of  Chemists  and  Druggists  are  seriously 
threatened  and  invaded,  and  it  pledges  itself  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  oppose  the 
said  propositions  as  an  unjust  and  uncalled-for  interference  with  the  vested  nghts  and 
privileges  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Bisrop,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bell  (M.P.S.),  and  resolved : — That  this 
meeting,  whilst  thanking  the  United  Society  for  the  stand  made  by  it  in  defence  of  the 
interests  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists,  cannot  but  express  its  surpríse  at  the  apparent 
apathy  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  regard  to  the  Bill ;  and,  whilst 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  a  proper  educational  quálifieation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
prepare  aud  dispense  medicines  .(the  examination  as  to  which  this  meeting,  nevertheless, 
think  should  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  a  body  appointed  by  themselves),  it  requests  the 
said  Council  to  exert  its  influence  to  obtain  the  withdrawal  or  rejection  of  the  obnoxious 
clauses  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  their  amended  Act  by  the  Medical  Council ;  and 
this  meeting  at  the  same  time  pledges  itself  to  support  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society,  or,  in  case  of  their  inaction,  of  the  United  Society  of  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists in  any  proposition  for  an  extensión  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1852,  which  shall  have 
for  its  object  such  a  quálifieation,  together  with,  at  the  same  time,  the  incorporation  or 
registration  of  all  bond  Jida  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  may  be  in  business  at  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  such  an  Act. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Owkx,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gabe,  and  resolved : — That  copies  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Members  for  the  Borough  for  the  Bastera  Di- 
visión of  the  county,  desiríng  them  to  oppose  in  Parliament  any  measure  which  may  be 
introduced  which  shall  so  improperly  and  injuriously  interfere  with  the  rights  and  trade 
of  existing  Chemists  and  Druggists  and  Patent  Medicine  proprietors. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Bell  (M.P.S.),  seconded  by  Mr.  Swinnebtox,  and  resolved : — That 
copies  of  these  resolutions,  and  an  account  of  this  meeting  be  sent  to  the  editors  of  the 
4  Pharmaceutical  Journal '  and  the  *  Chemist  and  Druggist,'  with  a  request  that  they  will 
be  pleased  to  insert  the  same  in  the  next  number  of  those  publications. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Owes,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bishop  : — That  this  meeting  be  adjourned 
for  a  month  from  this  date  ;  that  the  best  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Hoilier,  the  chairman, 
for  presiding  at  it,  and  that  he  be  solicited  to  cali  a  meeting  of  the  Chemists  of  Dudley 
and  its  vicinity  earlier,  if  he  should  deem  it  dcsirable. 

(Signed)      E.  Hollier,  Chainnan. 

[We  publish  the  foregoing  report  as  requested,  but  our  readers  will  see  by  a  perusal  of 
our  article  on  "  The  Proposed  Medical  Bill  affecting  Pharmacy,"  in  tho  present  Journal 
that  the  Council  is  not  supine  in  the  matter.— Ed.  Phahm.  Joürn.] 
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ORIGINAL  AND  EXTKACTED  ARTICLES. 

EXPLANATORY  AND  CRTTICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  BRITISH 

PHARMACOPCEIA. 

1. — Materia  Medica. 

Firtt  Notice. 

In  the  firat  leadiüg  article  of  the  present  number  oí  the  Journal  will  be  found 
a  general  account  of  the  history,  construction,  and  nature  of  the  various  changes 
in  thenew  Pharmacopoeia,  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  states  u  shall  for  all  pur- 
poses  be  deemed  to  be  substituted  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
the  different  Pharmacopceias  that  have  hitherto  been  in  use  in  England,  Scot- 
Jand,  and  Ireland."  As  the  national  Pharmacopoeia  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, it  is,  therefore,  properly  termed  the  British  Pharmacopceia.  We  propose 
in  these  notes  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  part  of  the  work  whicn  refera 
to  the  Materia  Medica.  The  Preface  informs  us  that  11  the  Materia  Medica 
contains,  in  i  ta  sitnplest  pharmaceutic  form,  every  definite  medicinal  substance, 
whether  obtainable  in  ordinary  trade  or  prepared  by  the  chemical  processes  in 
the  Second  Part  (which  treata  of  the  Preparations  and  Compounds),  which  the 
Committee  of  the  Council  found,  on  careful  inquiry,  to  be  so  far  approved  in 
practico  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  in  a  National  Pharmacopceia.  Únder  each 
article  are  given  : — 1.  A  Latin  Pharmaceutic  Ñame,  by  which  it  may  be  pre- 
scribed ;  and  au  English  Ñame,  for  use  in  descríbing  the  Processes  in  the 
Second  Part ; — 2.  Its  Definition,  together  with  its  Chemical  Symbol  if  it  be  a 
substance  of  definite  composition,  its  Botanical  Ñame  if  it  be  a  Plant,  or  its 
Botanical  source  if  procured  from  a  plant ;  and  also,  in  most  cases,  a  reference 
to  a  correct  Figure  of  the  plant,  and  a  statement  of  the  quarter  whence  the 
article  is  obtained ; — 3.  The  Characters  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
all  other  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica ; — 4.  The  Tests  by  which  it  may  be 
ascertained  to  be  of  due  strength,  and  free  from  known  irapurities  or  adultera- 
tions ; — and  5.  The  Preparations  of  which  it  is  an  active  ingredient." 

No  allusion  is  made  in  the  Preface  to  the  mode  pursued  in  treating  of  the 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  which  are  de- 
rived  from  the  Animal  Kingdom.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  an  intentional 
omission,  from  the  small  number  of  animal  substances  ordered  to  be  used  ;  but 
our  readers  will  like  to  be  informed  that  a  nearly  similar  plan  is  adopted  with 
animáis  and  animal  producís  as  with  those  of  planta  and  vegetable  product». 

From  this  extract  from  the  preface  it  will  be  seen  that  the  part  oí  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  devoted  to  the  Materia  Medica  forms  a  very  important  portion  of 
the  volume.  Altogether  it  comprises  156  pages,  or  only  eighty-two  pages  less 
than  the  part  devoted  to  the  Preparations  and  Compounds.  Henee,  in  itself,  it 
is  an  epitome  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  should  comprise,  if  carefully  and  judi- 
ciously  written,  nearly  everything  that  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  medical 
practitioner  to  know,  and  should  likewise  form  a  very  valuable  foundation  for 
the  pharmaceutist  to  work  upon.  The  increased  importance  given  to  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  in  the  present  Pharmacopceia  we  regard  as  a  most  important  ad- 
vanee over  preceding  Pharmacopceias,  and  one  wThich,  we  feel  sure,  will  be  cor- 
dially  welcomed  and  appreciated  by  our  readers. 

We  propose,  in  the  ñrst  place,  to  direct  attention  to  the  Organic  Materia  Me- 
dica, and  to  commence  by  giving  a  list  of  the  Plants,  Animáis,  and  their  Pro- 
ducts, which  were  included  in  the  last  editions  of  the  Pharmacopceias  pub- 
lished  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  which  are  excluded  in  the  present  4  British 
Pharmacopoeia and  also  a  similar  list  of  substances  now  introduced. 
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TABLE  I. 

Excluded  Substances  of  the  Organic  Materia  Medica. 


Absintlúum.   L.  E. 

Acetum  (Britannicum).   L.  E. 
Acetum  Destillatum.  E. 
Acidum  Pvroligneum.  E. 
Alcohol.    L.  E. 
Allium.  E. 

Aloe  Hepática.   L.  E.  D. 
Aloe  Indica.  E. 
Althaea.   L.  E. 
Amygdala  amara.    L.  E. 
Angélica.  R 
Aurantii  Fructus.  D. 
Aurantii  Oleum.    E.  D. 
Avena.   L.  E.  D. 
Bergamota-  Oleum.  E. 
Cala  mus  aromaticus.  E. 
Canella.    L.  E.  D. 
Caima.    E.  D. 


Carota  (Radix) 
Cassia;  Cortex. 


L.  E.  D. 
E. 
E. 

Centaurium.  E. 
Chimaphila.    L.  D. 
Cinchona  Cinérea.    E.  D. 
Cornu.   L.  E. 
Cúrcuma.  E. 
Cydonium.  L. 
Cyminum.  L. 
Dolichos.   E.  D. 

Elaterium  (The  fresh  Fruit).   L.  D. 

Euphorbium.  E. 

Fariña.    L.  E.  D. 

Gossypium.  E. 

Granatum  (Rind  of  Fruit).  L. 

Helleborus.   L.  E. 

Inula.  L. 

J uni peras  Cacumina.   E.  D. 
Juniperas  (Fructus).   L.  E.  D. 
KUno  (African).    E.  D. 
Lacmus.  E. 
Lactuca  sativa.   L.  D. 
Lactuca  virosa.  D. 
Lactucarium.   E.  D. 
Lauras.  L. 

Lavandula  (Flores).    E.  D. 
Linum  catharticum.  E. 
Lupulina.  D. 


Malva.  E. 
Maranta.    L.  E.  D. 
Melissa.  E. 

Mentha  piperita.   L.  E.  D. 
Mentha  viridis.    L.  E.  D. 
Mentha  Pulegium.   E.  D. 
Menyanthes.  E. 
Molasses.   E.  D. 
Morphia;  Acetas.  L. 
Mucuna.   L.  E.  D. 
Origanum.  E. 
Ossa.  D. 
Ovi  Albumen.  L. 
OviVitellus.  L. 
Ovum.  E.  D. 
Pañis.  L. 

Piper  longum,   L.  E. 
Pix.    L.   Pix  árida.  E. 
Pulegium.   L.  E. 
Pulegii  Oleum.  L. 
Pyrethram.    L.  E. 
Pyrola.   E.  D. 
Rhamni  Bacca?.  E 
Rhamni  Succus.    L.  E. 
Rosa3  Oleum.    E.  D. 
Rosmarinus.   E.  D. 
Ruta.   L.  E. 

Saccharam  commune  or  officinarum.  E.  D. 

Sago.    L.  E.  D. 

Sagapenum.  L. 

Salicis  Cortex.  E. 

Simaraba.   E.  I  >. 

Spigelia.  E. 

Spiritus  tenuior.    L.  E.    In  Part  2  of 

Brit.  Ph. 
Spiritus  Vini  Gallici.  L. 
Spongia.  E. 
Staphysagria.   L.  E. 
Succinum.  D. 
Tapioca.    E.  D. 
Terebinthina  Chia.   L.  E. 
Terebinthina  Véneta.  E. 
Terebinthina  Yulgaris.  L. 
Tormentilla.    L.  E. 
Veratrum.   L.  E. 
Viola.   L.  E. 

Vitis  vinifera  (Frcsh  Fruit).  E. 


TABLE  II. 


New  Substances  of  the  Organic  Materia  Medica. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciale.  Bela  or  Bael. 

Acuna  iu.  Collodium. 

Aconitum  (Flowcring  Tops).  Conii  Fructus. 

Arnica.  Coriandri  Oleum. 

Beberiae  Sulphas.  Cuaso  or  Ki 
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Digitalinum.  Podophylli  Resina. 

Fel  Bovinum  Purificatam.  Sabadilla. 
Jalapas  Resina.  Santoninum. 
Kamela.  S  cara  moni  ai  Radix. 

Nectandra.  Scammonias  Resina. 

Podophyllum. 

The  firat  list,  comprising  the  substances  of  the  Organic  Materia  Medica  ex- 
cluded  from  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  which  we  have  carefully  compiled  by 
comparing  the  present  Materia  Medica  with  the  lists  of  the  previous  and  laat 
editions  of  the  London,  Ediuburgh,  aud  Dublin  Pnarmacopceias,  will  show  at 
once  that  the  framers  of  the  new  Pharraacopoeia  have  been  anything  but  sparing 
in  their  conderanation  of  substances  derived  from  plante  and  animáis.  The 
number  of  anieles  now  excluded  amounts  altogether  to  ninety-three,  but  as 
several  of  these,  namely, — 

Alcohol.  Turmeric, 

Bread,  Wlñte  of  egg, 

Cotton,  Proof  Spirit. 

Flour,  Squirting  Cucumber  Fruit, 

Litraus, 

are  afterwards  placed  either  in  Part  2,  or  in  the  Appendix  under  the  heads  of  Arti- 
ch*s  employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Medicines,  in  Chemical  Analysis,  or  as  Test 
Solutions,  the  number  of  organic  bodies  excluded  is  reduced  to  eighty-four.  Two 
other  substances  have  also  in  previous  Pnarmacopceias  been  each  mentioned  under 
two  ñames,  as  Chimaphila  or  Pyrola,  and  Dolichos  or  Mucuna,  which  reduces  the 
number  excluded  to  eighty-two.  The  plante  and  animáis  from  which  several  pre- 
vious substances  of  the  Materia  Medica  were  obtained  are  however  still  retained, 
but  different  parte  of,  or  producís  from,  are  now  ordered ;  as  Púnica  Granatum, 
Juniperus  communis,  Lavandula  vera,  Humuhis  Lupulus,  MenÜia  piperita,  Mentha 
viridis,  Rosa  centifolia,  Rosmarinas  officinalis,  Ruta  graveolens,  Sacckarum  com- 
mune,  and  Vitis  vini/era.  Further,  we  find  amongst  the  excluded  substances  that 
two  or  more  parte  of  the  same  plant  or  animal  are  enumerated  in  the  liste  of  the 
Materia  Medica ;  and  thus,  by  taking  all  these  and  deducting  them  from  the 
number  eighty-two  already  arrived  at,  we  find  that  the  plante  and  animáis  which 
are  altogether  excluded  in  the  present  Pnarmacopceia  are  as  follows : — 

Excluded  Plañís  and  Animáis. 
Allinm  sativum.  Euphorbia  specics. 

Aloe  indica.  Helleborus  niger. 

Althara  oíBcinalis.  Inula  Helenium. 


Amygdalus  communia,  var.  amara.  Lactuca  sativa. 

Archangelica  oíficinalis.  Lactuca  virosa. 

Artemisia  Absinthium.  Larix  europaea. 

Avena  sativa.  Laurua  no  bilis. 

Citrus  Limetta,  var.  Bergamium.  Linum  catharticum. 

Calamus  aromaticus.  Malva  sylvestris. 

Canella  alba.  Manihot  utilissima. 

Canna  species.  Maranta  arundinacen. 

Cervus  Elaphus.  Melissa  oflícinalis. 

Chimaphila  umbellata.  Mentha  Pulegium. 

Cinchona  micrantha  ?  Mcnyanthes  trifoliata. 

Cinohona  nitida  ?  Mucuna  pruriens. 

Cinnamomum  Casaia.  Origanum  vulgare. 

Cuminum  Cyminum.  Piper  longum,  or 
Cydonia  vulgaris.  Chavica  Roxburghii. 

Daucua  Carota.  Pistacia  Terebinthus. 

Delphimum  Staphysagria.  Pterocarpus  erina?eus. 
Erythrfiea  Centaunum. 
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Rhaninus  catharticus.  Spigelia  marylandica. 

Sagus  specios.  Spongia  officinalis. 

Sagucrua  species.  Tormentilla  officinalis. 

Sagapenura  plaut.  Veratrum  álbum. 

Salix  species.  Yiola  odorata. 

Simaruba  oflicinalis. 

In  the  above  table  we  bave  not  included  the  plant  from  which  11  Aloe  Hepá- 
tica "is  obtained,  because  uAloe  Socotrina"is  still  an  artícle  of  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  and  there  can  be  Httle  doubt  but  that  both 
kinds  of  aloes  have  a  similar  botanical  origin,  and  owe  their  distinctive  charac- 
tcristics  to  their  different  modes  of  preparation. 

The  above  lista  show  that  no  less  than  eighty-two  substances  of  the  organic 
Materia  Medica  lately  included  in  the  British  Pharmacopceias,  and  ffiy-tivo 
planta  and  animáis,  have  no  place  in  the  present  1  British  Pharmacopceia.'  This 
is  no  trifling  change  so  far  as  organic  bodies  are  concerned,  and  upon  the  whole 
we  regard  it  as  a  useful  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  such  substances  as  Absin- 
thium,  Angélica,  Carota,  Centaurium,  Cornu,  Dolichos,  Inula,  Laurus,  Linutn 
catharticum,  Melissa,  Menyanthes,  Origanum,  Pix,  Sagapenura,  Siraaruba,  Tere- 
binthiua  Chia,  Terebinthina  Véneta,  etc.,  havelong  been  almost  obsolete  in  this 
country,  and  could  consequently  have  no  claims  to  be  inserted  in  a  new  national 
Pharmacopoeia.  Such  substances,  however,  as  Althaea,  Canella,  Chimaphila, 
Canna,  Helleborus,  Lactuca,  ataranta,  Pyrethrum,RhamniBaccse,  Sago,  Tapioca, 
Tormentilla,  etc.,  have,  we  think,  at  least  equal  claims  for  insertion  as  Arnica, 
Cocculus,  Elemi,  Ficus,  Hemidesmus,  Mori  Succus,  Prunum,  Pterocarpus, 
Rhoeas,  Thus,  Ulmus,  Uvae,  etc.,  which  are  included  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  pruning-knife  might  also  in  certain  cases  have  probably  been  exercised  with 
benefit  in  other  directions ;  thus,  what  advantage  has  been  gained  by  retaining 
all  the  following  fruits,  possessiog,  as  they  do,  nearly  identical  properties  ; 
namely,  those  of  Anethum,  Anisum,  Carui,  Coriandrura,  and  Fceniculum  ?  or, 
in  like  manner,  Benzoinum,  Styrax,  Balsamum  Peruvianum,  and  Balsainum 
Tolutanum  V 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  excluded  substances  were  formerly  in 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia.  Thus  we  find  72  excluded  from  the  1  British 
Pharmacopceia'  which  were  formerly  included  in  the  Edinburgh ;  46  excluded 
from  the  London  ;  and  36  from  the  Dublin.  The  great  majority  excluded 
from  the  Edinburgh  is  doubtless  due  to  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  a  new  Pharmacopceia  has  been  issued  by  the  college  of  that  city. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  second  table,  we  fiud  ouly  twenty-one  new  substances 
introduced  to  the  organic  Materia  Medica,  and  but  eight  new  officinal  planta 
and  animáis.  The  number  of  new  organic  bodies  alluded  to  in  the  present 
Pharmacopceia  is  somewhat  increased  in  the  Appendix,  etc.,  where  we  find  ox-bile, 
índigo,  oxalic  acid,  pyroxylin,  and  a  few  other  substances  ordered,  which  are 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  medicines,  in  chemical  analysis,  or  as  test  solu- 
tions.  We  regret  to  find  so  short  a  list  of  new  organic  bodies,  for  severa!  sub- 
stances in  frequent  use  might  with  great  advantage  have  been  introduced.  "We 
should  like  to  see  a  similar  plan  adopted  by  the  framers  of  the  *  British  Pharma- 
copoeia' as  has  been  for  some  time  employed  with  great  advantage  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopceia, — that  is,  to  have  a  Secondary  List  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
to  include  all  newly-introduced  remedies  which  are  upon  their  trial,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently  established  to  warrant  their  being  placed  in  a  prominent  position  in  a 
national  Pharmacopceia. 

Although  the  number  of  new  organic  substances  in  the  Materia  Medica  and 
Appendix  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  is  but  ticen  ty-fivc,  as  compared  witb  the 
three  last  Pharmacopceias  of  the  United  Kingdom,  yet,  when  compared  with  the 
last  London  Pharmacopceia,  the  number  of  new  bodies  is  increased,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  table : — 
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Table  o/New  Oigante  Substances  in  the  Materia  Medica  and  Appendices  ofthe 
British  Pharmacopceia  as  compared  with  the  last  London  Pharmacopceia. 
Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciale.  Litmus  Paper,  Blue. 

Aconitía.  Litmus  Paper,  Ked. 

Aconitum  (Flowering  Topa).  Litmus  Tincture. 

Arnica.  Matico. 
Beberiae  Sulphas.  Jíectandra. 
Bela,  or  Bael.  Ox  Bile. 

BelladonnflD  Radix.  Oleum  Myristica?. 

Cannabis  Indica.    Cubeba?. 

Chirata.    Coriandri. 

Cocculus.  Oxalic  Acid. 

Collodium.  Oxalic  Acid  (Volumetric  Solution  of). 

Conii  Fructus.  Podophylli  Resina. 

Cotton.  Podophyllum  peltatum. 

Cusso,  or  Kusso.  Pyroxyhn. 
Digitalinum.  Sabadilla. 
Filix.  Saccharum  lactis. 

Fcl  Bovinum  Purificatum.  Santoniea. 
Fousel,  or  Fusel  Oil,  or  Amylic  Alcohol.  Santoninum. 
Gelatine  (Solution  of).  Scammonia?  Radix. 

Glyccrinum.  Scammoni®  Resina. 

Hemidesmus.  Spiritus  Pyroxylicus  Rcctüicatus. 

Indigo.  Tartaric  Acid  (Solution  of). 

Jalapro  Resina.  Terebinthina  Canadensis. 

Kamela.  Turmeric  Paper.  • 

Turmeric  Tincture. 


Lini  Fariña. 

The  above  sketch  will  at  once  cnable  our  readers  to  soe  the  grcat  changes  which 
have  been  efFected  in  organic  substances  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  In 
a  general  glance  over  its  pages  we  notice  several  errors,  two  of  which,  from  their 
importance,  we  shall  now  añude  to ;  thus,  under  the  head  of  Oleum  Crotonis, 
we  find  that  "the  Oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  in  England"  is  ordered  to  be 
used ;  and  the  following  is  given  as  the  test : — "Agitated  with  its  own  volume 
of  alcohol,  and  gently  heated,  its  f ornas  a  clear  solution,  from  which  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  oú  sepárate  on  cooling."  This  test  is  about  true  as  regareis  East 
Indian  Crotón  Oil,  but  it  is  not  true  with  English  Crotón  Oil,  which  is  wholly 
and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  thus  formed  is  permanent  at  or- 
dinary  temperatures.  Under  the  head  of  Tinctura  Aconiti,  it  is  stated  that 
"this  tincture  has  halfthe  strengih  of  Tinctnra  Aconiti,  DuIj.,  and  one-third 
of  the  strength  of  Tinctura  Aconiti,  Lond."  This  is  an  error ;  it  should  be  as 
follows:—  This  tincture  has  one-fonrth  the  strenqth  of  Tinctura  Aconiti,  Dub., 
and  one-third  of  the  strength  of  Tinctura  Aconiti,  Lond. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  critical  and  explanatory  notes  of  such  arti- 
cles  of  the  organic  materia  medica  as  may  require  tneni.  We  forbear,  until  our 
notices  are  concluded,  from  expressing  any  positive  opinión  upon  the  manner 
in  which  this  portion  of  the  work  has  been  executed,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
cannot  but  expresa  our  belief  that  it  will  be  found  the  most  perfect  and  best  part 
of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 


DUTIES  OF  MASTERS  AND  APPRENTICES. 

TO  TOE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir,— Having  read  in  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal'  of  last  month  the  letters 
of  11 U.  P.  S.,"  etc.,  on  the  above  subject,  I  trust  I  shall  not  digress  too  much  on 
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your  space  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject;  and  at  the  onset  I  would  ask, 
whether  the  same  motives  prompt  the  man  who  sends  his  son  from  home  to 
obtain  a  business  knowledge,  as  those  of  the  m áster  who  takes  him  ?  I  fear  not : 
in  too  many  instances,  with  the  latter,  it  is  a  question  of  cheap  labonr,  rather 
than  to  impart  the  necessary  education  of  the  apprentice.  Again,  many  youths 
are  taken  for  the  sake  of  the  good  round  premium  advanced  by  way  of  a  set-off 
to  the  incumbrance  his  presence  oftentimes  engenders.  I  think,  if  the  capaci- 
ties  of  youths  were  better  studied,  aud  they  were  employed  according  to  their 
adaptabilities,  we  should  see  a  more  brilliant  class  of  pharmaceutists  ;  anyhow, 
the  natural  bent  of  every  one's  inclination  should  be  considered.  It  is  very  up- 
hill  work  for  a  thick-headed  or  daft  lad  to  comprchend  the  ins-and-outs  of  a 
chemist's  business,  whilst  he  might  do  very  well  for  other  trades  requiring  less 
brain-work.  Druggists'  apprentices  are  often  consigned  to  the  back-slums  to 
stir  up  u  filthy  messes,"  clean  bottles,  etc.,  for  the  first  two  years  or  so ;  sonae- 
times,  to  the  more  exalted  position  of  errand-  boy.  It  may  rcad  very  well  when 
44  M.  P.  S."  speaks  of  treating  pupils  as  uown  sons"  or  as  members  of  the 
family,  but  at  the  present  money-grubbing  day  it  is  more  than  we  can  expect 
of  human  nature  to  take  cognizance  of ;  it  is  to  the  ¡nterest  of  mastere  to  treat 
their  apprentices  kindly,  also  to  make  them  worth  their  salt  as  soon  as  poseible, 
and  to  keep  au  eye  upon  their  doings ;  but  beyond  this  all  must  depend  upon 
the  individual  exertion  of  the  apprentice.  I  think  we  shall  find  usually  that  it 
is  after  the  period  of  apprcnticeship  the  greatest  strides  in  cliemistry,  botany, 
and  general  scientific  knowledge  are  made.  My  own  case,  which  is  that  of  44  a 
poor  country  lad,"  who  knows  but  little  of  aught,  backs  up  this  opinión. 

I  do  not  think  the  44  relaxation"  allowed  by  44  M.  P.  S.  to  be  worthy  of  the 
ñame ;  the  44  object  in  view,"  of  which  we  hear  so  much  generally,  should  be 
sought  for  by  the  assistants  rather  than  by  employers.  I  have  a  friend  who 
magnanimously  sends  his  young  men  for  a  walk  (not  into  "town")  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health  and  his  own  pocket,  the  latter  taking  precedence  ;  this  is 
not  fair  sailing,  the  44object  in  view"  is  seen  through,  and  tne  good  intention 
pronounced  humbug. 

It  is  within  the  grasp  of  most  young  men  to  atfcain  the  superior  position  of 
44  Pharmaceutical  Chemist."  Year  by  year  the  well-informed  public  will  in- 
creaBe  its  recognition  of  the  qualification  ;  so  that  it  behoves  all  young  chemists 
to  be  up  and  alive  to  the  fact,  or  they  will  be  pronounced  not  of  the  right  sort. 

I  am,  etc., 

Wethcrby,  December  13,  1863.  James  Houlton. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  MASTERS  AND  APPRENTICES. 
u  Quot  homines  tot  sentcntiae." 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Dear  Sir, — The  chemist's  apprentice  would  indeed  be  an  44  ingratc  extraor- 
dinary"  to  his  calling,  did  he  not  rise  to  defend  himself  from  the  merciless 
shaft  levellcd  at  him  by  Mr.  Gissing,  and  likewise  to  thank  the  warm  advo- 
cacy  of  a  44  Paterfamilias."  Allowing  that  some  unhappily  have  been  compelled 
to  choose  between  a  44  bacon-factor's  life"  and  that  of  a  44  grocer,"  and  that 
eventually  the  44  fickle  goddess "  has  intervened  on  .their  behalf,  and  destined 
them  to  44  assume  the  toga"  in  a  chemist's  shop;  yet  such  an  indirect  course 
has  not  been  pursued  by  all ;  but  some,  on  the  contrary,  have  enjoyed  a  fair 
grammar-school  education,  which  in  these  days  is  considered  essential  to  one's 
success  either  in  the  professional  or  the  commercial  world.  There  are  many 
also  entering  on  the  duties  of  a  chemiet,  to  whom  Horace  and  the  like  are 
familiar,  and  yet  to  whom  the  phrase  44  pro  re  nata"  (on  a  prescription  care- 
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lessly  lyiiig  on  the  counter)  might  form  a  stumbling-block  ere  its  free  transla- 
tion  was  arrived  at.  Then  as  regards  him  who  cannot  strictly  be  regarded  as 
an  11  embryo,"  I  would  say  that  although  exceptions  "  have  occurred  "  where  he 
■who  has  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  taking  botanical  excuraions  with  his  inaster, 
and  also  of  receiving  the  latter's  kind  assistances  in  the  laboratory,  and  after 
all  has  rejected  and  dcspised  them,  yet  there  are  very  many  who  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  embrace  the  "  truly  exceptional  opportunity  "  and  heap  coals  of 
heartfelt  gratitude  on  the  head  of  the  u  generous  Timón."  Trusting  that  tho 
spirit  of  indignation  at  being  thus  opprobriously  descanted  upon  may  excuse 
these  few  remarks, 

I  am,  Sir,  most  faithfully  yours, 
December  6,  1863.  A  Registered  Apprentice. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHAEMACEDTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — The  real  answer  to  tho  question  why  phannaceutical  chemists  bear  so 
small  a  proportion  to  the  chemists  and  druggists  in  general,  lies,  in  my  opinión, 
•  in  a  few  simple  facts.    There  is  no  inducement,  eithcr  in  the  form  of  a  higher 
rate  of  salary,  or  any  other  advantage  offered  to  those  assistants  who  have  passed 
the  examinations  of  the  Society  than  to  those  who  have  no  other  knowledge 
than  that  which  they  have  acquired  by  actual  business  experience.    As  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge  from  my  own  case,  1  can  say  that  unqualified  assistants  stand 
equally  well  situated  with  regard  to  obtaiuing  good  employments  as  their  more 
scientific  brethren  (in  some  instances,  I  bclieve,  Setter).  This  state  of  things  cer~ 
tainly  accounts,  to  agreat  extent,  for  the  small  number  of  Associates,  as  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  young  men  will  put  themselves  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
passing  an  examination,  the  advantage  of  which  is  so  shadowy,  and  the  outlay 
so  doubtful  of  receiving  an  adequate  return.  Certainly  the  utility  of  the  Society 's 
education  is  not  clearly  apparent  in  the  case  of  a  ehemist,  whose  business  con- 
sists  in  the  preparation  of  sheep  ointment  and  wheat-dressing,  diversified  with 
the  sale  of  Horniman's  tea,  British  wines,  and  various  other  sundries ;  and  to 
most  people  uncounected  with  the  profession,  the  idea  of  such  a  man  qualifying 
himself  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  higher  branchcs  of  chemistry  and  phar- 
macy  might  appear  almost  an  absurdity,  and  perhaps  calculated  to  destroy  his 
utility  by  disgusting  him  with  his  own  humble  class  of  business.    Many  em- 
ployers  very  naturally  object  to  engaging  an  assistant  whose  scientific  know- 
ledge is  more  extensive  than  their  own,  as  it  soon  causes  jealousy  on  one  side, 
and  greater  or  leas  contempt  on  the  other,  soon  followed  by  mutual  unpleasant- 
ness  and  separation.    This  I  know  to  be  the  case.    Let  us  take  another  view  of 
the  case.    Suppose  assistants  anxious  to  study,  and  perfectly  willing  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  Minor  or  Major,  what  time,  under  the  present  state  of  busi- 
ness, have  they  at  their  disposal  to  devote  to  such  purposes?  or  what  employer 
would  find  time  for  them  to  study  ?    Would  he  not  rather  consider  himself  de- 
frauded  of  his  just  services,  due  for  the  miserable  pittance  he  bestows  for  long 
hours  of  labour,  commencing  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continuing 
•without  intermission  or  relaxation  until  ten  or  eleven  at  night,  and  through 
seven  days  in  the  week  ?    Fortúnate  is  the  assistant  who  can  even  obtain  six 
hours  during  that  period  for  recreation,  and  in  which  time  he  is  really  incapable 
of  study  even  if  he  had  the  inclination.    For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  could  devote  himself  to  study  after  being  engaged  for  fourteen  hours  in  a 
monotonous  and  wearying  employment,  more  especially  when  the  objeets  of 
study  are  connected  with  the  pursuit  to  which  he  has  been  applying  himself  du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  day.    Is  it  not  more  natural  that  a  man  should  give  his 
body  and  mind  that  rest  and  relaxation  so  necessary  after  a  day  of  unremitting 
toil? 

vol.  v.  2  c 
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It  ia  my  opinión  that  until  the  relations  between  employer  and  employés  oro 
altered,  and  we  receive  a  treatment  more  thoughtful  and  considérate  than  that 
which  Í8  the  present  characteristic  of  the  business, — till  that  time  things  will  re- 
main  in  their  present  state,  as  the  initiative  raust  comraence  with  the  masters,  and 
we  shall  gladly  show  ourselves  willing  to  accept  the  advantages  offered,  and  to 
make  an  adequate  return  for  them ;  but  for  raen  to  expect  that  we  can  work  the 
whole  of  the  day,  study  for  an  hour,  go  to  bed,  and  go  through  the  same  routine 
day  after  day,  is  monstrons,  and  shows  a  want  of  knowledge  of  human  nature  of 
which  any  sensible  man  ought  to  be  ashamed.  I  am  thaukful  that  I  have  not 
quite  become  a  mere  machine,  a  rcsult  to  which  the  present  system  is  rapidly 
ariving  us.  I  remain,  Sir,  very  obediently  yours, 

Frank  Vincer. 

Sevcnoak,  Dec.  10,  18G4. 


LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Reynolds  on  Local  Examinations,  in  the  Journal  for 
January,  is  so  important  in  its  suggestions  and  bearings,  that  it  should  be  no- 
ticed  approvingly  by  all  who  have  the  interests  of  our  Society  at  heart.  The 
period  through  which  we  are  now  passing  is  one  pregnant  with  importance  to 
our  trade,  and  demanding  from  our  Council  a  wisc,  firm,  and  discriminating 
course.  \Vith  the  efforts  of  the  United  Society  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Me- 
dical Council  on  the  other,  with  a  new  Session  of  Parliament  immediately  be- 
fore  us,  and  the  issue  of  a  national  Pharmacopceia,  there  is  need  of  great  nro- 
dence  and  discretion  also  on  the  part  of  pharmaceutical  chemists  ;  and  on  tnose 
combined,  will,  I  believe,  mainly  depend  the  issue  whether  there  shall  result 
from  it  that  position  and  status  for  the  chemist  which  the  importauce  of  his 
calling  deserves,  or  whether  we  shall  go  further  back  towards  that  free  trade 
in  drugs  in  which  some  seem  so  much  to  delight.  It  behoves  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  to  strengthen  its  position  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  secure, 
in  view  of  the  comiog  struggle,  the  greatest  accession  of  numbers ;  and  one  of 
the  most  efficient  means  to  secure  this  end  would  be,  I  believe,  the  institutiou  of 
local  examinations. 

Probably  the  experience  of  many  will  bear  out  that  of  my  own,  that  having 
by  the  diligent  improveraent  of  the  little  time  at  the  disposal  of  our  appreutice 
or  assistant  prepared  for  the  examinations,  having  liad  no  help  from  teachers  or 
schools,  it  appeared  a  most  formidable  undertaking  to  go  up  to  London  and 
face  the  Board  of  Examiners  there ;  and  had  a  local  examination  been  available 
nearer  at  hand,  how  much  trouble  it  would  have  saved  us,  and  how  much 
sooner  should  we  have  put  our  knowledge  to  the  test.  And  I  believe  that  there 
are  many  now  who,  if  the  examinations  were  brought  nearer  home,  would  be 
glad  to  attempt  them,  and  who  would  thus  become  fully  identified  with  our 
Society,  instead  of  being  lost  to  us  as  they  are  now.  Of  the  best  means  of  car- 
rying  out  these  examinations,  men  of  greater  experience  than  myself  in  such 
raatters  should  speak.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  at  the  outeet  at  least,  an 
arrangement  for  the  Minor  Examination  would  suffice,  and  for  this  surely  men 
could  be  found  willing  and  able  to  undertake  the  office  of  examiners,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  London  Board  ;  or  if,  as  Mr.  Reynolds  prefers,  both  examina- 
tions should  be  made  "  Local"  at  once,  the  system  of  examination  papera  would 
meet  the  case :  if  such  an  arrangement  is  found  sufficient  for  university  de- 
grees,  for  masters'  certificates,  for  middle-class  examinations,  surely  it  may  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.     If  those  who 
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are  possessed  of  most  experience  among  young  men  in  our  profession  "will 
speak  out  on  this  point,  I  believe  they  wül  all  agree  that  the  institution 
of  accessible  and  reasonable  examinations  (under  the  bye-laws  of  our  So- 
ciety),  in  the  country,  would  do  more  than  anything  that  has  been  urged  of  late 
years  to  promote  its  interest  and  prosperity :  it  would  lessen  the  plea  of  expense, 
it  would  keep  up  the  interest  of  apprentices  and  assistants  in  the  Society,  and 
it  would  constantly  remind  the  masters  of  their  duty  to  theraselves,  their  call- 
ing,  and  their  pupila.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

W.  JüDD, 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Certificated  Teacher  of  Che- 
mistry  and  Botany,  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Christchurch,  January  22,  1864. 


ANALYSIS  OF  CHINCHONA  BARK  AND  LEAVES. 

From  W.  G.  M'Ivor,  Esq.,  Supcrintendent  Government  Chinchona  Plantations,  to  the 

Secretary  to  Government,  Fort  Saint  George. 

Ootacamund,  Srd  October,  1803,  No.  91. 
Sir,— 1.  I  have  the  honourto  forward  by  baughy  a  box  containing  further  supplies  of 
chinchona  bark  and  leaves,  as  per  list  annexed,  to  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Howard  for 
further  analysis  and  report. 

2.  The  bark  and  leaves  now  forwarded  were  removed  from  the  plants  during  the  rains, 
or  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  being  the  period  when  the  plants 
contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  moisture. 

3.  The  object  in  submitting  these  specimens  is  to  ascertain  how  far  this  condition 
affects  the  yield  of  alkaloids.  The  last  supply  of  bark  submitted  to  analysis  by  Mr. 
Howard  was  cut  when  the  sap  was  beginning  to  rise.*  A  further  supply  will  be  forwarded 
in  the  dry  season,  when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  and  this,  I  trust,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
Mr.  Howard  to  form  an  opinión  of  the  most  advantageous  time  of  collecting  the  bark. 
It,  however,  occurs  to  me  that  the  bark  should  either  be  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  dry 
season  or  in  the  spring,  as  the  sap  is  beginning  to  rise ;  these  seasons  are  also  most 
favourable  for  drying  and  preserving  the  bark. 

4.  The  plants  under  cultivation  have  given  unmistakable  signs  that  they  do  not  re- 
quire  so  moist  a  climate  as  they  are  represented  to  enjoy  on  the  Andes.  This  season  at 
Neddivuttum  has  been  unusually  wet,  and  several  of  the  Grey-bark  plants  have  suffered 
in  consequence.  The  way  in  which  the  continuons  rain  seems  to  affect  the  plants  is  by 
throwing  a  constant  stream  of  water  down  the  channels  of  the  leaves,  which,  resting  in 
the  axil,  causes  the  bark  there  to  decay ;  this  decay  is  communicated  to  the  young  grow- 
ing  wood,  and  ultimately  to  the  pith  ;  the  decay  having  once  reached  the  pith,  the  rain- 
water  finds  its  way  into  the  centre  of  the  stem,  and  in  this  way  affects  the  health  of  the 
plant  A  8pecimenof  the  wood  of  Chinchona  micrantha  is  forwarded  for  Mr.  Howard's 
opinión  on  the  subject.  The  Red  bark,  Crown  barks,  and  Yellow  bark  do  not  suffer 
from  this  cause,  apparently  because  the  pctiole  of  the  leaf  in  these  species  is  more 
rounded,  and,  consequently,  it  does  not  conduct  and  deposit  the  water  in  the  axil  of  the 
leaf,  as  in  the  case  with  the  Grey  barks. 

Specimens  of  CJiinchona  Baríes,  etc. 

No.  1.  Chinchona  succirubra,  Red  Bark  from  plants  of  twenty-two  months'  growth. 

2.  O.  succirubra,  Red  Bark  from  plants  of  eighteen  months'  growth,  thickened  by 

being  covered  with  moss  for  three  months. 

3.  C.  succirubra,  Red  Bark  from  branches  of  eighteen  months'  growth  and  under. 

4.  Renewed  Bark  of  C.  succirubra,  the  centre  part  being  the  barkrenewed  asecond 

time. 

¿5.  Red  Bark  from  small  branches  broken  by  the  wind. 

(i.  Chinchona  micranUia,  bark  from  a  plant  of  eighteen  months'  growth. 

•  I 'fiaría.  Journ.  vol.  iv.  2nd  ser.  p.  70. 
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No.  7.  C.  micranüia,  bark  from  upper  part  of  plant  of  eighteen  months'growth  injured 
by  the  rains. 

8.  C.  micrantha,  bark  from  branches  broken  by  the  wind. 

9.  C.  Pahudiana,  grown  in  open  ground. 

10.  Green  leaves  of  Red  Bark  dried  in  the  shade. 

11.  Green  leaves  of  Chinchona  officinalis  dried  in  the  shade. 

12.  Green  leaves  of  C.  micrantha  dried  in  the  shade. 

13.  Specimen  of  wood  of  C.  succirubra,  showing  the  injnry  done  by  the  continued 

rains. 

(Signed)         W.  G.  M'Ivob, 

Superintendent. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ABOVE  BARK  AND  LEAVES  SENT  HOME  IN  OCTOBER, 

1863,  FOR  EXAMINATION,  BY  J.  E.  HOWARD,  ESQ. 
From  J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  December,  18C3. 

Sir, — The  box  of  specimens  rcached  me  in  good  condition,  and  has  furnished  valuable 
raaterials  for  further  research,  although  the  quantity  of  bark  sent  this  time  amounted  to 
but  a  few  onnees  in  weight.  Several  pounds  weight  of  leaves  (well-dried  and  with  a 
marked  tea-like  fragrance)  have  allowed  me  the  oppcrtunity  of  following  varions  lines 
of  experiment,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  probable  commercial  valué.  I  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  confirm  the  opinión  I  expressed  in  my  last,  that  the  leaves  will  not  supply 
material  for  the  extraction  of  Quinine,  although  the  quantity  of  the  first  rough  precipí- 
tate from  an  acid  solution,  having  the  appearance  of  a  hydrated  alkaloid,  is  considerably 
more  than  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  before,  being  equal  to  1*31  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  leaves.  Of  this,  a  small  portion  was  soluble  in  ether,  to  the  extent  of  0*17  per 
ceut.,  forming  a  clear  yellow  solution,  which  precipitates  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  spirit  of  wine.  Nevertheless,  the  further  prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  and 
the  attempt  to  purify  the  alkaloid,  showed  me  clearly  that  I  liad  to  do  with  a  state  of 
things  very  different  from  that  which  exists  in  tho  bark,  and  that  I  should  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  an  available  salt  of  Quinine.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  prosecute  this  research 
on  a  still  larger  quantity  of  the  material,  in  order  to  test  the  conclusions  to  which  my 
present  investigation  tends.  The  alkaloid  exists  in  the  leaves  in  very  intímate  rclation- 
ship  with  the  green  colouring-matter.  This  latter  substance  is  woll  deserving  of  a  more 
elabórate  investigation,  as  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  Índigo,  and  its  ethereal 
solution  has  a  peculiar  cffect  on  the  rays  of  light;  the  reflected  ray  having  almost  a  blood- 
red  colour,  whilst  the  transmitted  ray  is  a  fine  green. 

I  will  now  notice  the  remaining  specimens.  Nos.  1  and  2,  though  presenting  a  pro- 
mising  appearance,  wcre  in  too  small  quantity  to  justify  examination.  No.  3,  "  Red 
Bark  from  branches  of  eighteen  months  and  under,"  yiclded  me  not  less  than  6  per 
cent,  of  rough  alkaloid,  but  of  this  a  larger  proportion  seemed  to  be  Quinidine  and 
Chinchonidine ;  but  as  I  had  little  more  than  an  ounce  of  bark  to  examine,  I  cannot  con- 
sider  this  comparativo  result  as  an  ascertained  fact  As  these  barks  wero  cut  at  tho 
period  when  the  sap  is  in  full  flow,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  alkaloids  may 
vary  somewhat  from  those  produced  at  a  different  season.  The  above  G  per  cent,  of  alka- 
loid yielded  in  a  state  of  further  purífication  4*10  per  cent,  of  Quinidine,  Chinclionidiney 
and  Quinine,  and  also  a  portion,  0-9  per  cent.,  insoluble  in  ether  ;  in  all,  5  per  cent. 
The  portion  insoluble  in  ether,  and  not  capable  of  being  crystallized  from  spirit,  I  set 
down  as  Chinchonicine,  and  not  puré  Chinchonine,  of  which  last  I  find  but  few  indica- 
tions  in  these  young  barks.  The  Quinidine  crystallizes  as  hydriodate,  and  the  Chinchoni- 
dine as  a  resinous  masa,  when  united  with  hydriodic  acid.  Both  form  a  feathery  crystal- 
lization  as  sulphates. 

No.  5,  "  Red  Bark  from  small  branches  broken  by  the  wind,"gave  a  result  very  nearly 
resembling  the  analysis  of  the  leaves.  This  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  very  im- 
maturo state  of  these  suceulent  branches.  I  obtained  1  per  cent  of  alkaloid  soluble  in 
ether,  which  gave  a  doubtful  trace  of  crystallization  as  sulphate.  A  further  portion  of 
impuro  alkaloid  insoluble  in  ether  resembled  the  same  substance  as  described  under  No.  3. 

The  No.  8,  Ch.  micrantha  bark,  from  small  branches  broken  by  the  wind,  gave,  on 
examination,  more  chincho-tannic  acid  than  No.  5.  The  precipitated  alkaloids  appeared 
to  be,  as  above,  1  per  cent.,  but  of  this  0  40,  per  cent,  proved  to  be  oxidized  tannin,  and 
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insoluble  in  etlier.  The  rest  in  part  crystallized  from  ether,  and  in  part  formed  a  qninine- 
like  masa.  The  crystalline  portion  formed  crystals  as  hydriodate,  indicating  the  Quiñi- 
diñe  of  Pasteur.  The  total  proved  to  be  Quinidine  (Quinine  ?)  and  a  trace  of  Chincho- 
nine,  0-60  per  cent. 

No.  9,  Ch.  Pahudiana,  contained  more  chincho-tannic  acid  than  even  the  last  The 
precipítate  of  alkaloid  was  minute,  and  much  iinplicated  with  astringent  colouring- 
matter.  Ether  dissolved  a  Email  portion,  in  which,  on  evaporation,  crystals  conld  be 
perceived.  This  bark,  in  the  state  in  which  sent,  has  scarcely  any  bitter  taste,  and  would 
be  worthless  in  commcrce.  I  cannot  say  what  the  matare  bark  might  be  after  some 
years*  growth,  but  doubt  whether  it  can  ever  repay  the  expense  of  cultivation.  I  may 
rcmark  that  this  bark  a  good  deal  resembles  that  of  Ch.  purpurea  in  its  external  appear- 
ance ;  and  also,  that  the  bark  of  Ch.  micrantha  now  sent  has  much  the  same  character 
as  that  which  characterizes  the  bark  of  the  same  Chinchona  as  grown  in  South 
America. 

I  find  similar  characteristic  colouring  in  the  leaves  of  the  three  species  sent,  Chinchona 
officinalis,  micrantha,  and  succirubra.  The  same  also  seems  (a  little  altered)  to  pervade 
the  specimen  of  wood,  marking  a  difference  from  the  heart-wood  of  Ch.  succirubra  of 
many  years'  growth  which  I  havo  before  examined. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  scrvant, 

Joun  Eliot  JIoward. 


ON  PURE  METHYLIC  ALCOHOL 

BY  EMERSON'  J.  REYNOLDS. 

Read  before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.t 

A  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  has  rccently  been  carried  on  in  the  pages  of  some 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  periodicals,  relativo  to  the  best  method  of  "  cleaning,"  or 
rendcring  inodorous,  the  ordinary  M  methylated  spirits,"  in  the  course  of  which  it  has 
been  suggested  that  in  all  probability  perfectly  puré  methylic  alcohol  is  as  free  from  all 
disagreeable  odour  as  the  ordinary  spints  of  wine,  even  though  the  chemical  text-books 
state  the  contrary.  As,  in  the  course  of  some  experiments,  it  became  necessary  for  mo 
to  prepare  some  perfectly  puré  methylic  alcohol,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  at  the  pre- 
sent  time  if  I  state  briefly  my  experiences  with  it. 

The  source  from  which  I  proposed  to  obtain  the  puré  alcohol  was  the  oxalato  of 
methyl.    This  salt  was  prepared  as  follows : — 

The  purifíed  napbtha  was  distilled  as  long  as  the  boiling-point  remaincd  steady  at 
176°  F.  Equal  weights  of  the  distillate,  oxalic,  and  sulphuric  acids  were  now  rapidly 
distilled,  and  the  resulting  oxalate  crystallized  from  the  liquid  which  collected  in  the 
receiver.  The  ether  was  then  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  again  crystallized ;  the  product 
from  the  last  operation  was  then  rectified  from  oxide  of  lead,  and  finally  twice  recrystal- 
lized  from  alcohol.  The  resulting  puré  oxalate  of  methyl  was  then  decomposed  into 
oxalic  acid  and  methylic  alcohol,  by  two  different  modes  of  treatment:  lst.  By  the 
action  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  excess,  and  subsequent  distillation ;  2ndly.  By  the  pro- 
longed  action  of  water  alone  in  a  closo  vessel,  and  employing  a  modérate  temperature ; 
this  product  was  likewise  distilled ;  the  reaction  which  takes  place  in  each  instaure  being 
according  to  the  following  equations : — 

The  dilate  methylic  alcohol  thus  obtained  was  then  rectified  from  lime,  and  both 
specimens  found  to  possess  the  following  properties : — Ab  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  mobile 
inflammable  liquid  of  low  boiling-point,  having  a  distinct  and  peculiar,  though  not  dis- 
agreeable odour,  quite  different  from  that  of  ordinary  alcohol,  and  a  burning  taste.  No 
compound  is  formed  with  oxide  of  mercury  soluble  in  potash.  Finally,  when  treated 
with  powdered  hydrate  of  potash,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it  for  twenty- 
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four  honra,  the  mixture  had  not  become  in  the  least  coloured,  proving,  as  I  think,  that 
the  action  of  Ure's  test  for  pyroxylic  spirit  depends  on  the  presence  of  one  or  other  of  the 
impuríties  usually  existing  in  wood  naphtba,  and  not  on  any  power  wbich  the  alkaii 
possesses  of  decomposing  the  methylic  alcohol  itself. 


ON  THE  DECORTICATION  OF  CEREALS. 

What  Í8  nnderstood  by  the  decortication  of  grain  ?  It  is  a  system  by  which  the  exte- 
rior envelope  is  taken  on,  so  that  there  remains  only  the  kernel  of  flour  ;  in  other  words, 
decortication  does  to  the  grain  what  most  persons  do  to  fine  fruit  before  eating,  namely, 
they  peel  it,  in  order  that  the  bitterness  or  coarseness  of  the  skin  may  not  diminish  the 
flavour  and  goodness  of  that  which  is  within. 

Thus,  decorticated  grain  is  without  the  bitterness  which  the  skin  comnmnicates,  whe- 
ther  it  be  for  making  bread  or  for  distillation ;  in  fact,  any  one  who  has  not  tasted  bread 
made  from  decorticated  corn  does  not  know  the  natural  taste  of  wheat  flour. 

Corn  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  farinaceous  foods  of  man,  and  it  is  important  to  know 
if  the  flour  of  oíd  corn  can  be  iraproved  by  decortication.  Look,  then,  to  the  structure 
of  a  grain  of  corn,  beginning  from  the  outside.  We  find  a  gummy  and  resinous  pellicle 
in  order  to  proteo t  the  grain,  at  the  same  time  not  stopping  the  power  of  absorption, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  this  pellicle  easily  gets  discolourod  and  charged  with 
dust  that  must  impart  a  bad  taste ;  af  ter  this  pellicle  there  is  a  thinner  skin,  distilling  the 
air  and  nourishing  the  kernel  as  through  a  thin  veil.  There  is  a  third  envelope,  formed 
of  impalpable  dust,  which  acts  as  a  sponge,  absorbing  tbe  damp  and  stopping  putrefaction, 
and  giving  a  longer  life  to  the  kerneL  These  three  envelopes  form  the  brans,  and  un- 
der  these  three  there  is  a  thin  skin,  called  in  science  "  testa."  This  skin  sticks  to  the 
floury  kernel,  and  surrounds  it  like  a  cuirass,  and  the  object  of  the  decorticator  is  to  tako 
off  this  cuirass,  and  strip  it  completely  without  injuring  it. 

After  the  testa  we  come  to  the  germ  of  the  grain,  which  surrounds  tbe  kernel  like  a 
crown,  enlarging  it  towards  the  embryo.  This  is  the  flour  par  excettence.  Then  como 
the  partióles  the  most  glutinous,  then  tbe  centre. 

One  can  understand  that  in  completely  taking  off  the  three  brans  of  oíd  wheat,  or  of 
Egyptian  wheat,  before  grinding,  the  flour  will  necessarily  be  better.  If  the  three  brans 
be  preserved  separately,  the  inner  one  will  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  black,  bitter, 
bad-smelling  dust. 

What  advantages,  then,  are  to  be  obtained  by  decortication  ? — The  answer  is  10  per 
cent,  increase  in  quantity  of  flour  (at  least  upon  wheat),  and  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  in 
barley  and  oats,  and  at  the  same  time  a  finer  colour  and  a  better  taste.  The  next  ques- 
tion  which  arises  Í6,  "  Ought  the  grinding  of  decorticated  grain  to  be  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  undecorticated  grain  ?"  The  answer  is,  "  No."  Having  shown  that  the  finest 
flour  for  taste  and  nourishment  adheres  to  the  skin,  the  grain  must  be  pulverized  to  detach 
this  flour  from  its  envelope.  Yon  must  then  grind  as  fine  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  heat 
the  flour,  then  dress  through  a  dressing  machine,  of  which  the  coarsest  silk  will  not  let 
through  more  than  the  third  or  fourth  degree  of  fineness, — thus  you  will  obtain  80  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  corn ;  then  you  will  either  regrind  or  redress  the  remainder,  so  as 
to  have  90  parts  of  flour  from  100  parts  of  the  corn  decorticated.  The  00  parts  of  flour 
will  make  a  delicious  and  nourishing  bread. 

As  to  decortication  in  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  the  flour  of  decorticated  corn  at  90  per 
cent,  is  more  nutritious  than  ordinarily  ground  corn  at  78  or  80.  All  the  chemists  (in 
France)  who  have  analysed  and  compared  flour  from  decorticated  and  undecorticated  corn, 
find  5  and  6  per  cent,  more  gluten  in  the  former  than  in  tho  latter.  The  formation  of 
the  grain  shows  us  that  it  must  be  so.  In  grinding  undecorticated  grain,  to  prevent  the 
third  bran  from  spoiling  the  colour  of  the  flour,  the  stones  aro  put  so  far  apart  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  flour  is  suffered  to  escape  in  the  brans,  and  we  have  seen  that  the 
exterior  flour  is  richest  in  gluten  and  in  phosphoric  principies. 

As  in  the  ordinary  millering,  the  greater  part  of  this  excellent  flour  is  left  in  the  bran, 
so  flour  from  undecorticated  corn  extracting  78  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  corn, 
is  inferior  in  nourishment  and  in  flavour  to  the  flour  of  decorticated  corn  extracting  90 
per  cent,  of  the  natural  weight  of  the  corn. 
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As  regards  the  several  qualities  of  bread,  the  decortication  does  not  affect  the  different 
qualities  that  exist  in  tbe  flour ;  the  compartments  of  the  dressing  machine  divide  it,  and 
one  can  always  have  bread  more  or  less  white  according  as  the  lst,  2nd,  or  3rd  flours  are 
more  or  less  mixed.  The  quality  of  the  first  will  be  incomparable,  but  what  is  gained 
in  whiteness  is  lost  in  taste  and  nonrishment.  Thus,  we  say,  the  first  flour  will  only  be 
used  for  pastry  and  very  fine  bread — it  will  be  excluded  f rom  the  table  where  bread  is 
the  principa]  food — and  will  be  only  used  at  the  table  of  the  luxurious. 

It  is  better  to  mako  a  quality  with  all  flours  united,  makiug  a  wholesome  and  well-fla- 
voured  bread ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  young  people,  more  especially,  fed  with 
this  bread  will  have  a  strong  and  vigorous  cunstitution,  instead  of  the  lymphatic  blood 
produced  by  the  white  and  tasteless  bread  in  common  use. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  complete  decortication,  the  principie  adopted  by  M.  Foissant 
(the  pioneer  of  this  system)  is  that  of  causing  a  continuous  rubbing  of  grain  against 
grain  by  means  of  a  well-devised  machine, — the  result  of  many  years'  toil,  but  which  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  describe  bere.  Sufl&ce  it  to  say  that  it  consista  of  two  sets  of  rcvolv- 
ing  blades,  driven  at  300  or  400  revolutions  per  minute,  which  causes  the  grains  to  come 
into  contact  with  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  créate  a  speedy  expansión  and  scpa- 
ration  of  the  skin,  and  as  each  skin  is  loosened,  so  is  it  driven  off  at  stated  and  fixed 
periods  by  an  arrangement  of  fanning. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  grain,  provious  to  decorticating,  is  immersed  for  a  se- 
cond  or  two  in  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  drain  for  four  or  five  minutes  before  it  is  put 
into  the  hopper  of  the  machine.  The  next  step  before  grinding  is  to  take  care  that  the 
grain  is  thoroughly  dried,  which  is  easily  accomplished  by  rapid  currents  of  heated  air 
meetiog  the  grain  as  it  passes  from  the  machine,  it  being  observed  that  the  moisture, 
through  its  immersion,  is  exceedingly  slight,  and  altogether  superficial. 

It  is  a  matter  of  singular  yet  great  importance  to  know  that  corn  and  other  cereals 
decorticated  are  not  likely  to  be  attacked  by  that  destructivo  insect  the  weevil,  that  is, 
if  the  decorticated  corn  is  carefully  excluded  from  sunshine.  Thus  to  preserve  decorti- 
cated corn,  after  it  is  properly  dried,  it  should  be  put  into  barréis,  or  stored  in  cióse  and 
air-tight  granaríes,  where  it  will  be  found  to  keep  for  an  indefinite  period. 

By  way  of  recapitulation  it  may  be  stated, — 

lst,  That  decorticated  grain  will  always  be  profitable  to  tbe  world,  as  it  incontostably 
yields  10  to  12  per  cent,  more  flour  than  ordinary  millering. 

2nd.  It  can  be  done  in  either  small  or  largo  quantities,  and  not  only  produces  from  10 
to  12  per  cent,  more  flour,  but  at  the  same  time  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  more  giutinuus 
nonrishment. 

3rd.  Its  non-susceptibility  of  attack  from  the  weevil,  and  the  re  foro  its  fitness  for  s  tar- 


ín- hand  or  motive  power  at  small  cost,  and  have,  in  f act,  no  k tío  w n  drawbacks,  except  that 
pollard  bran,  etc.,  which  is  produced  by  the  present  method  of  millering,  will  no  longer 
be  an  article  of  commerce.  But  as  a  set-off,  tbe  pellicle  which  is  produced  by  tbe  new 
system  is  found  to  make  an  excellent  vellum-like  paper,  which  is  largely  sought  after  in 
Franco  by  bookbinders. 

The  above  is  based  partly  on  personal  observation  and  examination,  and  partly  from 
written  Communications  from  M.  Poissant,  whoso  whole  life  nearly  has  been  devoted  to 
this  subject—  C.  Davi&on,  CE.,  at  the  British  Association. 


During  a  tour  through  the  New  Zealaud  provinces  in  1861-62,  the  writer  was  struck 
with  the  abundant  evidences  which  everywhere  presented  themselves  of  the  ravages  pro- 
duced among  the  flocks  and  herds  of  thesettlers  by  the  Toot-plant,  one  of  the  most  common 
indigenous  shrubs  of  those  islands.  In  many  cases  of  losses  by  individual  settlers  brought 
under  his  notice,  the  amount  from  this  source  alone  had  been  from  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent.   In  Otago  particularly  were  such  losses  felt  during  the  height  of  the  gold 
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mania,  from  July  to  Deceinber,  18C1 :  the  traffic  between  Dunedin  and  Tuapeka  gold- 
fields  requiring  tbe  service  of  large  numbers  of  bullocks,  a  great  propon  ion  were 
lost  by  Toot-poisoning.  In  colonies  which  as  yet,  at  lcast,  have  depended  for  their 
prosperity  almost  solely  on  pastoral  enterprisc,  such  losses  form  a  material  barricr  to  pro- 
sperity  ;  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  colonists  in  every  part  of  New  Zealand 
provea  the  great  desirability  of  detennining  the  nature  of  the  Toot-poison,  the  laws  of 
íts  action  on  man  and  the  lower  animáis,  and  its  appropriate  antidotes  or  modes  of  treat- 
ment,  With  a  view  to  assist  in  the  attainment  of  these  aims,  the  writer  had  made  notes, 
on  the  spot,  of  a  large  nnmber  of  instances  of  the  poisonous  or  fatal  action  of  the  plant 
on  man — adults  as  wcll  as  children — and  the  lower  animáis,  and  had  brought  specimens 
home  for  chcmical  examination.  The  chief  results  of  his  investigations  may  be  thus 
statcd : — 

1.  The  Toot-poison  belongs  to  the  class  of  I^arcotic-irritants. 

a.  Its  action  on  man  includes  the  following  symptoms  : — coma,  with  or  without  dcli- 
rium ;  sometimes  great  muscular  excitement  or  convulsions,  the  details  differing  in 
diíferent  individuáis ;  during  convalescence,  loss  of  memory,  with  or  without  vértigo. 

b.  In  cattle  and  sheep,  thoy  include  vértigo,  stupor,  delirium,  and  convulsions ; 
curious  staggerings  and  gyrations ;  f rantic  kicking  and  racing  or  coursing  ;  tremors. 

2.  The  poisonous  portion  of  the  plant, 

a.  To  man,  is  generally  the  seed,  which  is  contained  in  a  beautif ul,  dark  purple,  lusci- 
ous  borry,  resembling  the  blackberry,  which  clusters  closely  in  rich  pendent  racemes,  and 
which  is  most  tempting  to  children ;  occasionally  the  young  shoots  of  the  plant,  as  it 
grows  up  in  spriug. 

b.  To  cattle  and  sheep,  in  almost  all  cases,  is  the  young  shoot,  which  is  tender,  and 
succulent,  resembling  in  appearance  and  taste  the  similar  state  of  asparagus. 

3.  The  following  Pecidiarities  exist  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Toot-poison : — 

a.  A  predisposition  must  exist,  such  predi sposition  being  produced  in  cattle  and  sheep 
by  some  of  the  following  conditions  or  circumstances  :— The  animal  is  not  habituated  to 
the  use  of  the  plant ;  it  suddenly  makes  a  large  meal  thereof  after  long  fasting,  or  long 
feediDg  on  drier  and  less  palatablo  materials,  or  after  exhaustion  by  hard  labour,  or  hot 
dry  weather.  From  some  such  cause  the  digestivo  system  is  deranged,  and  is  suscepti- 
ble of  more  serious  disorder  from  the  ingestión  of  food  to  which  the  animal  is,  at  the 
time,  unaccustomed.  Henee  Toot-poisoning  frequently  oceurs  in  animáis  which  have  just 
been  landed  from  a  long  and  fatiguing  sea-voyage,  during  which  thoy  have  been  under- 
fed  or  starved,  to  whom  the  young  Toot-shoots  present  the  most  juicy,  fresh,  pleasant 
diet. 

b.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  kind  of  animáis,  habituated  to  the  use  of  the  Toot- 
plant,  not  only  do  not  suffer  at  all,  but  for  them  it  is  regarded  as  quite  equal  in  valué  to, 
and  as  safe  as,  clover  as  a  pasture  food.  It  is  an  equal  favourite  with  cattle  and  sheep, 
whether  they  have  been  habituated  or  not. 

c.  The  predisposition  in  man  is  probably  produced  by  analogous  conditions  depressing 
the  tone  of  his  nervous  and  digestive  systems,  or  direcÜy  deranging  them.  Children  are 
affected  out  of  all  proportion  to  adidts. 

d.  Adults  who  have  suffered  from  the  poisonous  action  of  Toot  under  certain  circum- 
stances have  been  exempt  from  such  action  under  certain  others, — the  same  parts  of  the 
plant  having  been  used,  and  apparently  in  the  same  way,  in  both  sets  of  instances. 
Moreover,  the  Toot-berries  enjoy,  both  among  the  Maoris  and  colonists,  an  enviable  no- 
toriety  on  account  of  the  agreeable  and  harmless  wine  and  jellies  they  aro  capable  of 
yielding,  tho  former  whereof  especially  has  long  been  greatly  prized.  The  seeds,  how- 
ever,  in  these  cases  probably  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  said  wine  and 
jellies. 

4.  The  current  Remedies  for  Toot-poisoning  among  the  settlers  are,  in  regard  to — 

a.  Cattle  and  sheep — mainly  bleeding,  by  slashing  the  ears  and  tail.  Belladonna  has 
been  variously  tried,  and  favourably  reported  on ;  by  others,  stimulants  are  regarded  as 
specifics  (carbonate  of  ammonia,  brandy,  or  a  mixture  of  gin  and  turpentine,  locally 
known  as  "  Drench  ").  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  tbere  is  no  difference  of 
opinión  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  promptest  treatment,  since,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the 
action  of  the  poison,  all  remedies  appear  equally  inefficacious. 

b.  In  man,  the  nature  of  the  remedy  is  still  more  varied,  though  emetics  and  stimulants 
seem  the  most  rational  of  those  nsually  had  recourse  to. 
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5.  The  Toot-  or  TV/u-plant  is  tho  Cortaría  rusel/olio,  L.  (tho  C.  sarmentosa^  Forst.). 
The  plant  is  variously  designated  by  Maoris  and  settlere  in  different  parís  of  the  New 
Zealand  islands ;  and  tbis  of  itself  indica  tes  how  familiar  it  is,  and  how  abundantly  and 
widely  distributed.  The  genus  Coriariu  is  a  small  one,  and,  if  not  belongiug  to  a  sub- 
división of  the  Natural  Order  Ochnacea,  probably  represents  a  sepárate  Order  closely 
allied  thereto  and  to  the  llutaceo?.  The  most  distinguished  botanists,  however,  are  at 
issue  as  to  its  precise  place  and  alliances  in  the  vegetable  system.  They  are  in  similar 
dubiety  as  to  tbe  specics  of  the  genus,  and  the  varieties  of  the  species  C.  rusci/olia,  L. 
In  New  Zealand  there  appear  to  be  at  least  three  Corlarías,  which  some  botanists  regard 
as  mere  varieties  of  C.  ruscifolia,  L.,  and  others  consider  sepárate  species.  The  writer 
had  made,  in  July,  1862,  an  examination  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Coriaría  con- 
tained  in  the  Hookerian  and  Benthamian  Collections  at  Kew,  the  result  whereof  was  a 
Btrong  conviction  of  the  necessity  for  a  critical  revisión  of  the  whole  genus,  throughout 
all  its  species,  wherever  distributed.  The  writer  considera  the  specitic  ñames  of  the  Toot- 
plant  (both  ruscífolia  and  sarmentosa)  objectionable,  as  not  truly  applicable  or  descrip- 
tivo ;  and  proposes  the  specific  term  C.  tutu,  the  Maori  ñame  of  "the  plant,  as  more  cou- 
venient  to  indícate  the  type  of  the  species,  leaving  such  terms  as  rusci/olia,  thymifolia, 
and  sarmentosa,  to  represent  varieties  or  other  species,  as  a  subsequent  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  genus  may  render  necessary  or  desirable. 

In  contrast  to,  and  in  connection  with  the  toxic  action  of  C.  ruscifolia,  the  writer  may 
remark  on  the  better-known  poisonous  properties  of  C.  myrtifolia,  familiar  as  an  adulter- 
ant  of  senna,  and  on  those  of  other  species  of  the  genus  Cortaría*  He  announces  his 
beiief  that  the  whole  genus  Coriaría  must  be  considered  endowed  with  poisonous  proper- 
ties, probably  of  tbe  narcotico-irritant  class,  and  that,  as  such  (especially  in  reference  to 
the  extent  and  importance  of  the  economic  losses  caused  by  such  species  as  Toot),  it  is 
eminently  deserving  of  thorough  scientific  investigation. 

Under  this  head  he  may  poiut  outthe  fact  that — 

a.  While  certain  animáis  secm  to  be  themselves  exempt  from,  or  insusceptible  to,  tho 
action  of  the  poison,  they  may,  by  fceding  upon  certain  species,  or  certain  parts  of  somo 
species  of  Coriaria,  and  thcrcby  assimilating  or  secreting  the  contained  poison  in  their 
tissues,  communicatc  poisonous  effeets,  or  become  poisons,  to  man  or  the  lower  animáis, 
to  which  they  (the  animáis  first  mentioned)  have  become  articles  of  diet.  He  would 
cite  a  recent  instanco  in  connection  with  C.  myrtifolia,  in  which  several  persons  near 
Toulouse  were  poisoned  by  a  dish  of  snails  which  had  been  fattened  on  its  leaves  and 
shoots. 

b.  That  Koyle  in  reference  to  the  fruit  of  C.Nepaknsis,  Peschier,  of  Geneva,  in  regard 
to  C.  myrtifolia,  and  other  authorities  in  regard  to  other  species  of  Coriaría,  have  pub- 
lished  instances  of  their  harmless  or  cven  beneficial  effeets,  under  certain  circumstances, 
on  man  or  the  lower  animáis.  Such  conflicting  statements  would  appear  to  indícate 
that  there  are  pceuliaritics  in  the  action  of  the  poisonous  principies  of  all  the  Coriarias, 
or  discrepancies  in  the  records  of  instances  of  the  said  action,  which  discrepancies  or 
peculianties  demand  reconciliation  or  explanation  at  the  hands  of  competent  seientiñe 
experts. — Proceedings  of  the  British  Association. 


*  Coriaria  myrtifolia  is  known  in  New  Granada  under  the  ñame  of  tho  "Ink-plant," 
and  tho  following  fetter  respecting  it,  from  Dr.  Jameaon,  of  Quito,  was  read  rccently  al  a 
mecting  of  tho  Linnean  Society : — 

"  I  am  anxious  to  have  Dr.'llooker's  opinión  of  tho  '  Ink-plant.'  There  is  a  tradition 
here  respecting  this  vegctablc-juicc  that  incrits  attention.  It  happened,  during  tho  Spanish 
Administraron,  that  a  number  of  written  documents,  dcstined  to  the  mother-country,  wero 
embaí ked  in  a  vesscl,  and  transmitted  round  the  Capo.  Tho  voyagowas  unusually  tampes- 
tuous,  and  the  documents  got  wetted  with  salt  water.  Those  written  with  common  ink  be- 
camo  ncarly  illcgible,  whercas  those  written  with  '  Chauchi'  (tho  ñamo  of  the  juice)  ro- 
mained  unaltered.  A  decree  was  thereupon  issued  that  the  Government  Communications 
should  in  future  be  written  with  tho  vegetable  juice. ...  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  correetness  of 
this  statement,  but  I  have  constantly  heard  it  repeated  from  different  sources.  I  generally 
use  this  ink  in  preference  to  the  commercial  article,  as  it  is  not  so  apt  to  corrodo  the  steel 
pen.  Tho  present  note  is  written  with  it,  and  has  no  admixturo  whatever,  beingonly  yester- 
day  expressed  from  the  fruit.  "VVhen  newly  written,  its  colour  is  reddish,  becoming  black 
after  a  fcw  hours."— Ed.  Pii.ve.m.  Joue». 
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TEST  FOR  MURIATE  JOF  CINCHONINE. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  a  sample  stated  to  bo  sulphate  of  quinidine,  and  offered  for  sale  ata 
remarkably  low  price,  was  given  me  to  examine  as  to  its  purity.  To  my  astonishment,  not 
a  grain  of  quinidine  could  be  detected,  and  the  sample  turaed  out  to  be  puré  muríate  of 
cinchonine.  The  easier  the  means  to  find  out  such  a  fraudulent  substitution  the  better, 
and  as  a  vcry  simple  and  convenient  test,  I  would  recommend  to  heat  a  few  grains  of  the 
suspected  arríelo  caref ully  on  a  platinum  foil.  Muríate  o{  cinchonine,  also  the'rauriates 
of  quinine  and  quinidine,  fuse  and  give  off,  if  ignition  is  avoided,  purple  fumes,  very 
much  like  tho  vapour  of  iodine.  The  sulphates  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  the  alka- 
loids  themselves,  do  not  give  this  remarkable  reaction.  In  sulphate  of  quinine  an  adinix- 
ture  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  muríate  of  cinchonine  can  thus  in  a  moment  be  detected. 
Should  the  reaction  be  doubtful,  as  it  will  be  when  only  five  or  ten  per  cent,  of  muríate 
of  cinchonine  are  present,  the  easiest  mcthod  is  then,  of  course,  to  test  for  bydrochloric 
acid  in  the  usual  way,  by  dissolving  a  few  grains  in  puré  dilute  nitric  acid.  and  adding  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  reagent  ought  neither  in  the  solution  of 
puré  sulphate  of  quinine,  ñor  in  that  of  puré  sulphate  of  quinidine,  produce  the  least 
precipítate.    U. 

AMERICAN  PIIAltMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  commenced  its  sessions  at  the  Hall  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  18G3.  Delegates  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  Meeting  from  the  Massachusetts  Collegc  of  Pharmacy,  New 
York  Collegc  of  rharmacy,  Philadelphia  Collego  of  Pharmacy,  Maryland  College  of 
Pharmacy,  and  Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy.  After  the  election  of  new  members, 
and  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  had  been  received,  the  President  delivered 
his  Annual  Report,  one  paragraph  of  which  we  subjoin,  as  it  refere  to  a  difficulty  that 
not  long  since  demanded  attention  in  our  own  Society. 

"  In  reflecting  on  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  relativo  to  life-membership,  the  question 
has  arisen,  How  is  the  Association  to  be  supported  in  the  future  so  as  to  meetthe  natural 
incrcase  of  its  expenses  ?  The  support  of  the  Body  is  virtually  thrown  on  a  new  set  of 
members  cvery  ten  years.  Assuming  that  our  present  income  is  just  sufficient  to  carry 
us  on,  wo  must  necessarily  ten  years  henee  have  just  double  our  number.  Where  then 
is  the  margin  for  prizes,  and  other  extraordinary  outlays  ?  Will  it  not  be  wiser  to  reduce 
the  annual  subscription  to  one  dollar  after  ten  years*  membership,  so  that  the  sum  will 
cover  the  cost  of  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  due  to  each  member,  and  give  a  reserved  pe- 
cuniary  power  for  the  future?" 

From  the  Trcasurer's  report  it  appears  that  the  Association  is  free  from  debt,  and  has 
a  balance  in  hand.  The  papera  in  answer  to  the  scientific  queries  agreed  upon  at  the 
last  meeting  were  called  up,  when  it  appeared  that  a  considerable  number  had  been  re- 
plied  to,  and  the  respective  papera  were  referred  for  publication.  With  refereucc  to  the 
Pharmacopocia,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : — 

"  Resolved,  That  a  permanent  Committee  on  tho  Phannacopceia,  to  consist  of  three 
members,  be  appointed  to  kcep  a  current  commentary  upon  tho  Pharmacopocia,  and  a 
record  of  all  useful  criticisms  and  suggestions  that  may  be  made  upon  it  while  in  practi- 
cal  use,  with  a  direct  view  to  its  future  revisión ;  and  that  the  Chainnan  of  this  Com- 
mittee may,  at  his  option,  report  an  abstract  of  such  information  as  he  may  gain  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Association ;  and,  finally,  that  members  gcnerally  be  requested  to 
communicato  to  the  Chairman  any  information  or  suggestions  bearing  upon  the  duties  of 
the  Committee." 

Tho  Committee  appointod  at  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  18G2,  to  report  a  series  of 
questions  for  investigation,  offered  a  list  of  twenty-nine  subjeets,  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted  by  various  members  of  tho  Association. 

ON  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  SOME  METALLIC  OXIDES  IN  SOLUTIONS 

OF  THE  ALKALINE  CITRATES. 

BY  IIARBY  NAPIER  DKÁPER,  F.C.8. 

It  is  well  known  that  ci t ríe  and  tartaric  acids  preven t,  under  some  circumstances,  the 

Í»recipitation  of  metallic  oxides,  and  this  fact  is  indeed  employed  in  ordinary  analysis,  as, 
or  example,  in  the  separation  of  peroxide  of  iron  from  the  phosphates  and  oxalates  of 
the  alkaline  earths.   In  mauy  chemical  works,  too,  the  solubility  of  citrate  of  lead  in  so- 
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lution  of  citrate  of  ammonia  is  mentioned.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  any  direct 
experiments  have  hitherto  been  made  with  other  metallic  oxides,  or  that  attentíon  has 
been  callod  to  the  pharmaceutical  importance  of  the  subject.  I  was  ñrst  led  to  examino 
the  action  of  the  alkaline  citrates  on  metallic  oxides  by  a  paper  published  in  the  1  Ame- 
rican Medical  Times,'  by  a  Mr.  Lalor.  Mr.  Lalor,  having  reason  to  suspect  the  presenco 
of  lead  in  a  specimen  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  examined  it,  and  f  ound  the  metal  to  the 
enormous  proportion  of  25  per  cent.  Seeing  that  the  explanation  given  in  this  case, 
namely,  that  the  lead  was  deriVed  11  from  the  use  of  an  impure  sulphate  of  iron,"  was 
manifestly  erroneous,  the  simple  experiment  of  allowing  a  solution  of  ammonio-ferric 
citrate  to  remain  for  a  few  days  in  contact  with  some  clippings  of  sheet  lead,  at  once 
supported  my  own  view  of  the  matter,  and  showed  that  this  dangerous  impurity  was  in 
all  probability  due  to  the  employment  of  leaden  vessels  in  the  preparation  of  the  citrate. 
This  result  led  to  the  further  experiments,  which  I  shall  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  de- 
tail.  I  have  not  attempted  to  obtain  precise  quantitative  rosults,  but  simply  such  data 
as  inay  bo  useful  to  the  practical  pharmaceutical  chemist.  I  may  suggest  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  ascertain  what  is  the  Hmit  of  solubility  in  the  cases  detailcd ;  how  this 
solubility  is  affected  by  differenccs  of  molecular  condition ;  and  whether  the  alkaliue  ci- 
trates form  with  the  metallic  oxides  definite  and  crystalline  double  salts. 

My  own  experiments  have  only  been  carried  so  far  as  to  deinonstratejhe  following 
f  acts : — 

(a.)  Solutions  of  the  neutral  citrates  of  ammonia,  soda,  and  potash  dissolve 'sensible 
quantities  of  metallic  copper  and  lead  and  their  dry  oxides  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

(¿.)  The  same  solutions  dissolve  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  the  moist  hydrated 
oxides  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  bismuth,  and  solution  is  in  these  cases'accelerated  by  heat, 
and  its  activity  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  alkaline  citrate  present,  and  upon  the 
molecular  state  of  the  oxide,  e.  g.  a  recently-precipitated  oxide  is  more  easily  soluble  than 
an  oxide  which  has  been  for  some  time  prepared. 

(c.)  The  ammonia  and  soda  citrates  have  greater  solvent  power  in  relation  to  metallic 
oxides  than  the  citrate  of  potash. 

(d.)  Solutions  of  the  oxides  of  bismuth,  lead,  copper,  and  iron  in  the  alkaline  citrates 
are  unaffected  by  many  of  the  reagents,  which  either  produce  precipitates  or  marked 
change  of  colour  in  solutions  of  the  same  oxides  in  the  mineral  acids. 

Solutions  of  the  citrates  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  were  prepared,  containing  in 
each  1000  fluid  grains  250  grains  of  citrate  respectively.  The  moist  metallic  oxides  were 
suspended  in  water  in  such  proportion  that  2000  grains  of  water  contained  a  quantity 
equivalent  to  33-3  grains  of  anhydrous  oxide.  To  this  1000  fluid  grains  of  the  alkaline 
citrate  solution  were  then  added,  and  where  solution  did  not  immediately  take  place,  heat 
was  applied.  The  application  of  heat  was  found  necessary  in  all  cases,  except  those  of 
the  oxides  of  lead  and  copper  in  the  soda  and  ammonia  citrates.  Iu  the  potash  citrate  it 
was  found  impossible  to  dissolve  the  catire  of  any  of  the  oxides  even  after  continued 
cbullition.  With  this  exception,  all  the  solutions  contained  in  300  fluid  grains  33*3  grains 
of  nietallic  oxide,  and  in  the  case  of  the  potash  citrate  I  should  think  that  about  one-half 
of  each  remained  undissolved. 

In  the  tabular  statement  given  below  the  action  of  several  ordinary  reagents  upon  each 
solution  is  shown.  The  addition  of  a  weak  acid,  as  citric  or  acetic,  was  always  sufficient 
to  enable  the  characteristic  reaction  of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  bichromate  of  potash  upon 
load  salts  to  manifest  itself : — 


L — Peroxide  of  Iron. 


Citrate  of  Ammonia. 

Citrate  of 
Soda. 

Citrate  of  Potash. 

As  bef ore 
>» 

» 

>» 
» 
n 

As  before. 

» 
!» 
>l 
» 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  ... 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 

Phosphate  of  soda   

Sulphide  of  ammoniuin ... 
Gallicacid   

Precpt.  (FcOa)   

Greenish-brown  coloration 
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II. — Protoxide  of  Copper. 


Citrate  of  Ammonia. 

Citrate  of 
Soda. 

Citrate  of  Potaeh. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  ... 

Sulphidc  of  ammonium ... 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium 

>» 
» 

Rcddish-brown  precipítate 

Dark-blue 
colour. 

>» 

n 

No  change 

Brown 
precipítate 
Reddish- 
brown  ppt. 

Dark-blue  colour. 
» 

H 

No  change. 
Brown  precipítate 

No  change. 

m.— Protoxide  ofLead. 

Citrate  of  Ammonia. 

Citrate  of 
Soda. 

Citrate  of  Potaah. 

Ammonia   

As  before 
» 

» 
» 

» 
>» 
J> 

As  before. 
?> 

Whitc  precipí- 
tate. 

» 
»» 
n 
n 
» 

n 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  ... 

Ppt.(PbCl)   

Sulphidc  of  ammonium ... 

Ppt.(PbS)   

TV.—Teroxide  of  DismutJi. 


Nitric  acid 


Hydrochloric  acid   

Sulphuric  acid  

Acetic  acid  

Citric  acid   

Ammonia   

Carbonate  of  ammonia 

Potassa   

Carbonate  of  potassa  ... 
Bichromate  of  potash ... 

Phosphate  of  soda   

Iodide  of  potassium  . . . 
Sulphide  of  ammonium 


Citrate  of  Ammonia. 

Citrate  of 
Soda. 

Citrate  of  Potash. 

As  before 

** 
»» 
>» 

Precipítate:  Be- 
dissolving. 
Precipítate. 
Cloudiness. 
No  change. 

» 

»» 

H 

ii 

»> 

>» 

» 

» 

» 

» 

>» 

jt 

V 

» 

»» 

j» 

»» 
*» 

Ppt.  (BiSj) 

A  knowledge  of  this  solvent  action  of  the  alkaline  citrates  may  be  usef ul  in  two  ways  ¡ 
firetly,  as  cautioning  against  the  employmcnt  of  metallic  vessels  in  the  preparatíon  of 
the  medicinal  citrates ;  and  secondly,  inasmuch  as  it  may  lead  to  improved  methods  of 
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therapeutically  administcring  metáis  which  cannot  now  be  given  in  the  state  of  ordinary 
solution,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  they  are  decomposed.* — Dublin  Medical 
Press. 


REVIEWS. 


The  Quarterly  Journal  ov  Science.   No.  1,  January,  1864.    London  :  Churchill 

and  Sons.   Pp.  212.    Price  5í. 

We  gladly  cali  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  new  quarterly  journaL  which, 
judging  from  the  present  number,  promises  to  take  a  bigh  position  amóngst  our  scientific 
periodical  literature.  It  is  under  the  editorship  of  James  Samuelson  and  W.  Crookes, 
I\R.S.,  and  amongst  íts  contributors  we  notice  the  ñames  of  many  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nence  in  every  department  of  science.  It  is  stated  that  the  '  Journal  of  Science '  "  will 
constitute  a  Review  of  the  progress  of  science  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  médium  of  communication  between  students  in  various  branches  of  Natural 
and  Physical  Science,  as  well  as  between  scientific  observers  and  the  reading  public." 

The  present  number  commences  with  an  introductory  statement  of  its  objects,  and  a 
good  summary  of  recent  scientific  discoveries,  with  suggestions  upon,  and  subjects  for,  f  uture 
investigations.  This  introduction  is  followed  by  original  articles,  on  "  The  Coal  Resources 
of  Great  Britain,"  by  Mr.  Hull,  which  indicates  that  our  supplies  will  last  longer  than 
some  writers  have  recently  led  us  to  believe ;  "  Oceanic  Telegraphy,"  by  Dr.  Wallich 
and  Mr.  Crookes ;  "  The  late  Earthquake,  and  Earthquakes  generally,"  by  Mr.  Mallet ; 
44  Lighthouse  Dluraination  by  Magneto-Electricity,"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone ;  "  Tho 
Conservaron  of  Forcé  applied  to  Physiology,"  by  Dr.  Carpcnter ;  and  "  The  Reputcd 
Fossil  Man  of  Neanderthal,"  by  Professor  William  King.  To  these  original  articles 
follow  chronicles  of  the  present  state  and  progress  of  agricultura,  astronomy,  botany, 
chemistry,  goology,  palseontology,  microscopy,  mining,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  photo- 
graphy,  physics,  sanatory  science,  and  zoology.  Reviews  of  recent  scientific  books,  with 
some  interesting  and  instructive  notes  and  corresponde uce,  complete  the  present  part. 
The  above  notice  of  its  contenls  will  indícate  how  varied  is  the  information  that  may 
be  derived  from  its  pages.  The  great  object  ai  me;  l  at  by  all  the  writers  has  been  to  com- 
municate  strictly  scientific  matter  iu  a  readable  form,  in  which  we  consider  they  have 
been  eminently  successful.  From  the  great  merits  of  this  first  part  we  augur  well  for  tho 
f uture  success  of  the  '  Journal  of  Science.' 

Tite  Medical  Fobmulaby  :  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions  derived  from  the  Writings 
and  Practico  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  Physicians  in  America  and  Europe,  together 
with  the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons.  To  which  is  added  an 
Appendix  on  the  Endemic  Use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  Uso  of  Ether  and  Chloroform. 
The  whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutical  and  Medical  Observations. 
By  Benjamín  Ellis,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  8vo.  Eleventh  edition,  carefully  revised  and  much 
extended,  by  Robekt  P.  Thomar,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and  Lea.  London :  Trübner  and 
Co.  18G4. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  appearance  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  this  useful  work  is  at  once 
evidence  of  the  greatest  valué  in  its  favour,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  it  has  not  only  sup- 
plied  a  want,  but  has  done  so  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  language  of  the  For- 
mulary  in  the  present  edition  has  been  mado  to  correspond  with  the  nomenclature  of  the 
new  United  States  Pharmacopaeia.  It  contains  a  very  large  number  of  prescriptions, 
which  include  the  most  important  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  use  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  arranged  according  to  their  actions  and  uses  as  internal  remedies, 
under  the  respective  heads  of  cathartics,  emetics,  tonics,  narcotics,  antispasmodics,  altera- 
tives,  etc.  etc.  To  these  succeed  a  series  of  prescriptions  adapted  for  external  applicatioo, 

*  Some  closely  allied  reaction  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  the  production  of  a  solution  of 
bismuth,  which  is  misciblc  with  water,  and  which  is  evidently  only  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in  the 
ammoniacal  salt  of  some  organic  matter. 
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arranged  under  the  heads  of  caustics,  rubefacients,  collyria,  gargles,  etc.  We  have,  then, 
many  usef ol  formulas  given  for  dietetic  preparations  and  b«werages  for  the  sick,  followed 
by  a  short  notice  of  some  of  the  more  important  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  The  work  is 
concluded  by  a  concise  and  well-written  article  on  the  Use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform,  by 
Dr.  Morton.  We  should  also  state  that  we  find  a  carefully-compiled  table  of  the  doses  of 
the  principal  arricies  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  an  extended  and  systematic  index  ;  alto- 
gether,  the  volume  appears  to  have  been  very  carefully  edited,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  state  of  science.  We  can  safely  recommend"  it  as  a  reliable  and  very  useful 
guide  to  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  to  those  whose  especial  business  it  is  to  dispense 
prescriptions. 


MISCELLANEA. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — We  are  informed  that,  having  in  view  the  en- 
couragement  of  the  study  of  scientific  botany  amongst  all  classes,  the  Royal  Hortícnl- 
tural  Society  offer  the  following  prizes: — 1.  One  silver  and  two  bronze  medals  for  the 
three  best  collections  of  wild  plants  of  each  sepárate  county  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
dried,  mounted  on  paper,  folio  dcmy  size,  classified  according  to  the  natural  system,  and 
labelled  with  the  ñame  and  locality  where  found,  and  the  date  when  found.  Intending 
competitors  may  obtain  the  forms  of  labels  on  sending  twelve  postage  stamps  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington.  2.  Three  gold  medals 
will  be  given  for  the  three  best  of  all  the  collections  out  of  all  the  several  county 
collections.  Not  more  than  one  of  the  medals  can  be  awarded  in  one  county.  The 
collections  must  be  delivered  on  or  before  the  31st  December,  18G4,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  carriage  free,  marked  with  a 
number  or  cypher,  and  accompanied  with  a  sealed  letter  containing  the  collector's  ñame, 
the  address,  and  the  prico  at  which  the  collection  can  be  sold  or  another  made.  A  So- 
ciety's  gold  medal  will  also  be  awarded  to  every  exhibitor  of  a  new  species  of  plant 
found  growing  in  the  United  Kingdom. — Daily  News. 

Poisoning  by  Arsenic. — Miss  Amelia  Huband,  a  young  lady  who  was  staying 
with  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Vernon,  cúrate  of  Himbleton,  near  Droitwich,  and  who  was  niecc  of 
his  wife,  died  in  October  last  after  a  short  illness.  Shc  was  buried  on  the  certifícate  of 
Mr.  Bishop,  surgeon,  of  Worccster,  that  the  cause  of  death  was  bilious  cholera  and  syn- 
cope.  Rumours,  however,  got  abroad  that  she  had  come  by  her  death  unfairly,  and  these 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  coroner,  Mr.  Hughes,  the  body  was  ordercd  to  be  exhumed. 
A  post-mortem  examination  then  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  deceascd  was  five  or  six 
months  pregnant,  and  the  state  of  the  stomach  was  such  that  it  was  sent  to  a  cheinist  for 
analysis,  the  inquest  being  deferred  until  Friday,  Nov.  27.  The  first  witness  called  was 
Miss'Trotman,  who  had  seen  the  deceased  shortly  before  her  death.  Miss  Huband  had 
complained  of  violent  headache  on  the  6th,  and  at  night  made  some  gruel.  Next  morn- 
ing  witness  was  informed  that  she  had  been  ill  all  night  and  had  vomited,  and  about  i) 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  she  died.  Mr.  Budd,  surgeon,  of  Worcester,  received 
the  stomach  and  intestinos  of  the  deceased  from  Mr.  Bishop,  surgeon,  who  had  made  the 
post-morlcm  examination  ;  and  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Perrins,  chemist,  of  Worces- 
ter, had  analysed  the  contents,  and  found  abundant  proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic. 

Being  questioned  as  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  and  interment  of  the 
deceased,  Mr.  Bishop  stated  that  he  had  been  requested  by  Miss  Huband's  brother  to 
attend  his  sister.  He  was  unable  to  go  at  the  time,  but  from  the  description  of  tho 
symptoms  he  concluded  that  the  deceased  had  a  bilious  attack,  and  he  prescribed  accord- 
ingly.  He  went  to  sce  the  patient  in  the  evening,  when  he  found  that  she  had  died  soon 
after  the  messenger  had  been  dispatched  in  the  morning.  He  certifíed  that  she  had  died 
of  bilious  diarrhcea  and  syncope ;  but,  until  he  had  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  he 
had  no  idea  that  death  had  been  the  result  of  unfair  means.  It  was  stated  in  evidence 
that  a  man  named  Colé  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Miss  Huband  secretly,  and  it 
appeared  that  he  was  aware  of  her  condition,  and  had  proposed  marriage.  A  largo  packet 
of  arsenic,  of  which  Mrs.  Vernon  had  no  knowledge,  was  found  by  the  pólice  in  a  cup- 
board  of  the  house.  The  jury  returned  the  following  vordict : — "  That  deceased  was  several 
months  pregnant,  and  died  from  the  effeets  of  arsenic  ;  but  whether  taken  by  herself,  or 
given  to  her  by  any  other  person,  there  was  no  evidence  to  show." 
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Accidental  Foisoning. — On  Monday,  Dec.  28,  sevcral  men  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Leberier,  dyers,  Mile-End,  drank  beer  from  a  can  which  had  previously  contained  a 
mixture  called  "  Springfield's  Patent,"  which  appears  to  be  a  solution  of  arsenic.  They 
were  all  seized  with  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  one  of  them,  John  Herring,  died  in  con- 
sequence.    The  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  death  was  caused  by  accident. 

Another  case  occurred  at  Oswestry,  in  which  a  man  named  Wilson  was  supplied  by  a 
druggist  with  several  packets  of  saltpetre  in  mistake  for  Epsom  salts.  One  of  these  was 
taken  dissolved  in  water,  and  was  followed  almost  immcdiately  with  vomiting  and  pain. 
A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  but  the  man  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  his  arrival.  The  quan- 
tity  in  each  of  the  packets  is  not  mentioned.    Verdict,  "  Accidentally  poisoned." 

A  third  case  is  a  repetition  of  that  which  has  been  so  lamentably  frequcnt, — laudannm 
in  mistake  for  tinetnre  of  rhubarb.  It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Farr,  of  Wigan,  sent  to  Mr. 
Kellett,  druggist,  for  three-pennyworth  of  tinetnre  of  rhubarb,  half-a-teaspoonful  of 
which  she  gave  to  her  infant,  and  as  unusual  symptoms  were  observed,  a  surgeon  was 
sent  for,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  phial  contained  laudanum.  Of  course,  the  child 
died  in  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Kellett  did  not  deny  having  served  it,  but  could  not  account 
for  the  mistake.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  to  the  effect  "  That  death  had  resulted  from 
a  dose  of  laudanum  given  in  mistake ;  and  Mr.  Kellett  was  exonerated  from  criminal  lia- 
bility ;"  but  the  foreman  desired  to  say,  in  the  ñame  of  the  jury,  that  in  their  opinión 
bottles  containing  poisonous  drugs  ought,  under  no  circumstances,  to  be  near  those  con- 
taining  medicines  in  hourly  requisition.  They  thought,  too,  that  labels  ought  to  be  in 
English,  and  plainly  printed,  so  that  mistakes  should  be  less  Hable  to  oceur. 

Alleged  Poisoning  by  Acónito. — An  inquest  has  been  held  before  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys,  coroner,  on  the  body  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morris,  aged  34,  who,  it  was  suspected, 
had  died  from  the  cffeets  of  aconite.  It  seems  that  the  deceased  did  not  live  very  happily 
with  her  husband,  and  on  Thursday,  Nov.  19th,  he  had  given  her  what  he  called 
"  head  and  stomach  pills."  Shortly  afterwards  she  became  very  ill  and  was  seized  with 
convulsions,  and  died  at  four  o'clock  the  following  morning.  A  post-mortem  examination 
was  raade,  and  the  contcnts  of  the  stomach  sent  to  Dr.  Lctheby,  who  however  failed  to 
detect  any  poison,  but  it  was  proved  that  death  did  not  result  from  natural  causes.  The 
jury,  after  some  deliberation,  returned  the  following  verdict : — "  That  the  deceased,  Eliza 
Morris,  died  suddenly  at  34,  Grey  Eagle  Street,  Spitalfields,  on  the  20th  of  November ; 
and  the  jurors  do  further  say  that  her  said  death  did  not  arise  from  natural  causes." 

Pire  Caused  by  Ignition  of  Phospnorus.— A  firc  which  at  one  time  threat- 
cned  very  disastrous  results  occurred  on  the  14th  of  January,  on  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Wm.  Huskisson  and  Sons,  of  Swinton  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Koad,  arising  from  the  acci- 
dental fall  of  a  tin  of  phosphorus.  The  concussion  caused  by  the  fall  occasioned  the 
ignition  of  the  phosphorus ;  and  as  the  accident  happened  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  a  large  store  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  much  alarm  was  occasioned.  The  tire,  however, 
was  subdued  before  any  great  amount  of  damage  was  done  to  the  stock,  although,  from 
the  burning  of  so  large  a  qnantity  of  phosphorus,  great  volumes  of  the  dense  fumes 
of  phosphoric  acid  fillcd  and  surrounded  the  premisos,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
assembled  crowd. 


We  are  sorry  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cutting,  of  Selby,  who  died  on 
the  19th  ultimo.  Mr.  Cutting  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Society,  and  reudered  an 
essential  service  in  the  passing  of  the  Junes  Bill. 
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The  Quabterly  Journal  of  Science,  No.  I.  January,  1864.  London :  John  Churchill 
and  Sons.  París :  Víctor  Masson.  Leipsic :  Ludwig  Denicke.  (From  íhe  Publishers.') 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  important  Acts  of  Parliament  carne 
into  operation  un  the  lst  of  January, — the  first,  that  regulatíng  the  condensation  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  alkali  works ;  and  the  second,  that  relating  to  f  raudulent  trade- 
marks. 

W*  W.  (Wimborne).— (1.)  Chloric  Ether.  A  solution  of  chlorcform  in  spirit.  The 
degree  of  miscibility  with  water  depends  on  the  proportion  of  chloroform  it  contains. 
(2.)  Magnesia  Corbonas  ponderosa.  (3.)  Tannate  of  Quinine.  See  Vol.  L  (lst  Series,) 
p.  556.    (4.)  The  simple  tincture  is  intended. 

"  Muscovado." — Grape  Sugar  may  be  obtaincd  of  any  operative  chemist,  but  it  is 
casily  prepared  from  honey,  by  washing  the  latter  with  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolvcs  the 
sy rup,  leaving  the  gl  acose. 

W.  J.  F.  (Birkenhead.)— Plasma.    See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  400. 

«An  Associate"  (London).— Syrupus  Feiri  Svpcrphosphatis.  Vol.  I.  (2nd  Series), 
p.497. 

"  A  London  Member." — The  cost  of  the  licence  for  the  use  of  a  still  is  \0s.  per 
annum. 

Chemist  (Ncwcastle). — The  1  British  Pharniacopoeia '  may  now  be  obtaincd  through 
any  bookseller,  price  ÍOs.  GJ.  The  smaller  copy,  at  Gs.}  will,  we  are  iuforined,  be  aíso 
ready  early  in  February. 

R.  A.  (Sheffield).— Fownes's  '  Manual  of  Chemistry,'  and  Bcntley's  '  Manual  of 
Botany.' 

M.  P.  S.  (London).— A  new  edition  of  Percira's  *  Materia  Medica '  is  in  a  forward 
state  of  preparation. 

"  Crinis"  (Leeds)  wishes  for  a  formula  for  "Batchelor's  Hair  Dye." 

"  Queráis." — The  change  alluded  to  is  due  to  the  oxidizing  ageney  of  the  Solntion 
of  Chlorinated  Soda  on  the  Tannin. 

J.  M.  (North  Devon). — Messrs.  Smith  and  Beck,  Cornhill.  The  pricc  would  vary 
from  5  to  10  guineas. 

Minor.— The  Board  of  Examiners  will  not  examine  on  the  new  preparatious  intro- 
duced  into  the  «British  Pharmacopoeia'  until  it  has  been  a  reasonable  time  before  the 
public. 

"Beta"  (Stafiord).—  Quinine  Wine.  Seo  Pharm.  Journ.  Vol.  VI.  p.  22C.  A  good 
result  depends  much  on  the  use  of  a  sound  wine. 

A  Defaulter. — 1.  Persons  having  scceded  from  the  Society  may  be  restored  to  their 
former  status  on  payment  of  arreare  of  subscription,  and  the  registration  fee  for  the 
current  year.  2.  Those  who  were  Associates  of  the  Society  before  the  lst  July,  1842, 
aro  privileged  to  become  members  (as  founders  of  the  Society)  without  examination.  3. 
Apply  to  the  Secretary  and  Registrar,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


Erra tum.   P age  331,  lino  13,  for  "  stretch"  read  "sketch." 


Instructions  from  M^embers  and  Associates  respecting  the  transmission  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Bremkidge,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Messrs.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.   Other  Communications  to  the  Editora,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  PHARMACY. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  undoubtedly  observed  the  agitation  around  them 
on  this  8ubject ;  it  is  not  simply  in  the  journals  devoted  to  pharmacy  that  the 
question  has  been  discussed,  ñor  even  that  what  may  fairly  be  callo  1  the  higher 
medical  journals  have  taken  it  up,  but  it  is  now  considered  of  sufficient  public 
interest  to  be  introduced  into  the  ordinary  newspapers  ;  some  of  them  express- 
ing  opinions  which,  in  our  judgraent,  appear  most  just  and  reasonable.  And  if 
others  differ  from  us,  and  assign  to  pharmacy  a  less  important  place  than  it 
deserves,  we  must  still  regard  the  whole  as  working  for  our  benefit.  It  is  full 
and  free  ventilation  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  places  a  disputed  point  in  its 
proper  light,  or  briogs  a  neglected  one  before  the  minds  of  men  who  are  in- 
terested  in  its  final  adjustment. 

Twenty  years  or  more  ago,  the  founders  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  said, 
iithe  dispensing  of  medicines,  involving  as  it  does  the  Ufe  and  health  of  the 
public,  should  be  confined  to  those  who  possess  a  competent  knotvledge  of  the 
nature  and properties  of  drugs ;"  ten  years  later  the  same  men  made  earnest 
efforts  to  obtain  a  legislativo  enactment  so  to  confine  it,  and  were  only  defeated 
by  a  certain  free-trade  principie,  which  rebelled  at  the  idea  of  restricting  the 
sale  of  anything.  Unfortunately  the  traffic  in  medicine,  unlike  that  in  tea, 
brandy,  and  spices,  was  not  one  from  which  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  could 
extract  a  toll,  and  so  only  a  voluntary  qualification  was  established.  But  even 
this  concession  confirmed  the  views  of  our  predecessors,  and  the  seed  then  cast 
into  the  earth  now  brings  forth  what  seems  to  be  a  vigorous  plant.  On  all  hands  it 
is  acknowledged  now  that  the  dispensers  of  medicines  should  possess  "  compe- 
tent knotoledge."  We  say  on  all  hands,  but  there  is  ono  melancholy  and  unfortu- 
nate  dissentient,  one  whom  least  of  all  we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  opposi- 
tion — our  worthy  contemporary  the  4  Medical  Times,'  which  states  in  an  article 
of  February  13 th,  "  that  any  intelligent,  neat-handed  lad,  or  woman  of  ordinary 
education,  can  be  taught  to  dispense  accurately  and  well  in  three  months  "/ 

A  journal  is  supposed  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  class  for  whom,  and  gene- 
rally  by  whom,  it  is  written ;  but  knowing  what  we  do  of  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  England,  we  fearlessly  deny  that  this  opinión  is  held  by  them.  If 
indeed  it  were  a  question  of  mere  manipulation,  we  could  not  dispute  that  in 
three  months  the  mechanical  operations  of  weighing,  measuring,  and,  to  some 
extenty  compounding,  might  be  acquired  ;  but  wiíl  our  friend  utterly  ignore  the 
higher  qualification  necessary  for  one  to  whom  is  cntrusted  the  preparation  of 
medicine?  Is  no  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  articles  to  be  weighed,  mea- 
sured,  and  compounded,  necessary  ?   A  case  strikes  us  at  once.    A  month  ago  a 
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physician  prescribed  for  his  patient  three  grains  of  chloride  of  mercury,  which, 
both  by  law  and  custom,  signified  calomel,  and  was  a  proper  dose.  To-day, 
habituated  to  tbe  custom,  and  forgetful  of  the  new  law,  he  writes  a  similar  pre- 
8cription.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  mechanical  dispenser  strictly  performs  his 
duty,  accurately  weighs  three  grains  of  "  chloride  of  mercury,"  and  kills  the 
patient  with  that  which  is  by  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  corrosive  sublímate.  Is 
thcre  no  intelligence  wanted,  then,  higher  than  that  required  for  adjusting  the 
mainspring  of  a  watch  or  the  lens  of  a  microscope  ?  Is  our  contemporary  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  physicians,  like  other  men,-  are  liable  to  error,  and  that 
their  errors  would  frequently  occasion  serious  results,  were  it  not  for  the  supervis- 
ing  care  of  tho  dispensers  into  whose  hands  their  prescriptions  fall  ?  We  know 
too  well  the  thankfulness  of  prescribers  when  reference  is  made  to  them  in  such 
cases,  to  believe  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  uneducated  chemists.  And  if 
further  proof  were  wanted,  is  it  not  found  in  the  greater  amouut  of  patronage 
given  by  physicians  to  those  establishinents  in  which  it  is  known  that  qualified 
dispensers  are  employed  ?  What  can  have  so  perverted  the  judgment  of  the 
writer  ?  Is  it  that,  u  if  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  by  a  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  is  such  as  to  make  it  incumbent  on  the  State  to  examine  him,  his  busi- 
ness is  at  once  elevatedfrom  a  trade  into  a  profession,  and  the  Une  of  demarca- 
tion  between  him  and  the  practitioner  of  medicine  who  keeps  an  open  svrgery 
is  rendered  proportionately  more  inappreciable  in  the  eyes  qfthe  public?"  We 
would  not  acense  him  of  such  petty  jealousy.  He  may  rest  assured  that  it  is 
not  the  educated  pharmaceutical  chemist  who  trespasses  on  the  ground  of  the 
doctor.  Chemists  are  indignant  at  his  estímate  of  the  qualification  necessary  for 
them  ;  and  we  refer  with  much  pleasure  to  a  letter  in  our  correspondence  of 
this  month,  frora  Mr.  J.  Ruddock,  who,  although  not  a  member  of  our  Society, 
has  addressed  us  on  the  subject.* 

Since  the  Pharmacy  Act  passed  in  1852  many  circumstances  have  oceurred* 
trivial  perhaps  if  regarded  singly  but  importan t  in  the  aggregate,  to  justify 
such  an  extensión  of  it  as  its  first  pro  motera,  with  their  intímate  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  deemed  desirable  even  then.  The  recognition  given  by  the  State 
in  questions  of  public  employment,  and  certain  privileges  accorded  to  them,  have 
served  to  encourage  pharmaceutical  chemists ;  while  the  discussions  arising  from 
time  to  time  on  attempted  Poison  Bills  have  brought  them  prominently  into  notice, 
and  led  men  best  capable  of  judging,  to  the  conclusión  that,  as  an  experiment, 
that  Act  has  been  successfní.  The  facility  afforded  to  the  higher  branches  of 
the  medical  profession  in  obtaining  information  and  assistance  on  matters  of 
pharmacy  from  our  Society  has  convinced  them  of  its  usefulness  and  satisfied 
them  as  to  its  character ;  and  it  is  indeed  the  proposition  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Medical  Councíl  which  has,  like  the  last  feather  on  the  camel's  back,  brought 
things  to  a  crisis,  and  caused  this  general  outburst.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Medical  Council  has  really  no  desire  to  come  into  the  realm  of  phar- 
macy, but  seeing  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  compulsory  examination  for  dis- 
pensers, and  no  Board  armed  with  power  to  enforce  it,  the  Committee  stepped 
forward  honestly  to  supply  a  deficieney. 

The  questíon  then  arises  whether,  if  chemists  will  on  their  own  part  earnestly 
set  to  work  to  perform  for  themselves,  rather  than  let  others  perform  for  theiu, 
this  acknowledged  necessary  work,  the  Medical  Council  would  not  gladly  aid 
them  in  procuring  the  power  to  do  it  ?  And  this  qnestion  now  comes  before  «s 
in  a  tangible  shape.  Our  readers  will  observe  in  our  present  nuinber  of  the 
Journal  a  memorial  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Council,  urging  the  pro- 
priety  of  calling  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  to  consider  44  the  expedieney 
of  an  immediate  application  to  Parliament  for  an  amended  Pharmacy  Act, 

i    i 

*  This  letter  is  unavoidably  postponed,  for  want  of  space.— En.  Pn.  Jous. 
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by  tohich  (following  the  precedent  of  the  'Apothecaries*  Act ')  the  legitímate 
interests  of  those  already  in  business  should  be  protected,  and  proper  provisions 
made  for  rendering  the  examinations  of  f ature  chemists  compulsory  instead  of 
aptionaV  This  requisition  beare  the  signatures  of  about  three  hundred  of  the 
niost  respectable  and  influential  members  of  our  Society,  and  is  framed  in  so 
honest  and  liberal  a  spirit  that  it  deserves  and  wiD,  we  hope,  obtain  very  careful 
consideration. 


THE  CENSUS  RETURNS  RELATING  TO  P1IARMACY. 

In  the  discussion  of  questions  afFectingthe  interests  of  the  body  of  chemists 
and  dniggists  in  this  country,  it  has  frequently  been  asked,  how  many  indi- 
viduáis are  there  belonging  to  this  class  who  are  engaged  in  business  on  their 
own  account  P  Statements  nave  been  made  at  different  times  representing  the 
numbers,  in  some  instances  as  low  as  six  or  eight  thousand,  and  in  others  as 
high  as  forty  thousand.  It  may  be  recollected  that  when  the  J uries  Act  was 
under  discussion  in  the  Houso  of  Commons,  the  claira  made  on  behalf  of  the 
body  of  chemists  and  druggists  to  be  exempted  from  serving  on  j  uries,  was 
opposed  by  members  of  the  Government  on  the  ground  that  the  country  could 
not  afíbrd  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  some  torty  thousand  intelligent  men 
of  business,  the  chemists  having  been  estimated  at  this  number  by  those  who 
Tepresented  their  interests. 

The  members  of  the  Pbarmaceutical  Society  were  a  recognized,  educated,and 
smaller  number,  and  to  them  the  privilege  asked  for  was  granted.  On  subse- 
quent  occasions  it  has  frequently  been  represented,  by  persons  pretending  to 
Le  well  informed  unon  the  subject,  that  tne  Pharmaceutical  Society  contains 
l»ut  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  tho  practico  of  pharmacy 
throughout  the  country.  The  last  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  chemists 
and  druggists  thatwe  nave  seen,  put  them  at  thirty  thousand,  while  the  mem  - 
bers of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  do  not  much  exceed  two  thousand.  But 
it  may  be  asked,  what  authority  is  there  for  these  statements  ?  Are  there  no 
authorized  returns  that  will  supply  reliable  information  upon  a  point  of  so 
much  importance  in  the  discussion  of  questions  now  pending  ?  It  may  be 
answered  that  the  census  returns  afford  us  the  information  required,  in  a 
perfectly  reliable  form.  These  returns  are  before  us,  and  we  propose  to  givo 
such  extraets  as  will  place  the  question  definitively  at  rest. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  taken  by  the  census  of  1861, 
was  20,228,497,  while  the  number  as  taken  at  the  previous  census,  in  1851, 
•was  18,054,170 ;  the  increase  during  the  ten  years  from  1851  to  1861  having 
been  at  the  rato  of  12  per  cent.,  or  1*141  per  cent,  annually. 

The  present  population  of  England  and  Wales  may  then  be  given  in  round 
numbers  at  twenty  millions,  and  to  minister  to  the  medical  wants  of  this 
population  it  appears  that  there  are  38,441  persons  engaged,  or  preparing  to 
engage,  in  different  departments  of  the  practice  of  medicine.  Thus  the 
Begistrar  General  in  his  report  states — 

"  The  medical  sub-order  comprises  38,441  persons,  of  whom  35,995  are  men 
and  2446  are  women  ;  14,415  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  aro  at 
the  head  of  the  list ;  3566  medical  assistants  and  students,  1567  dentists. 
and  16,026  chemists  and  druggists,  including  appren tices  and  assistants  (3388 
of  the  age  10-20),  follow.  Then  there  are  of  men  cuppers  10,  officers  of 
medical  societies  and  agents  21,  corn-cutters  56,  professors  of  hydropathy 
and  homoeopathy  27,  herb  doctora  andpatent  medicine  vendors  92,  82  medical 
botanists,  50  galvanists,  12  mesmerists,  21  bone-setters,  22  quack  doctors,  so 
returned,  and  2  cáncer  doctors,  besides  others.  The  women  consist  chiefly 
of  druggists,  388,  and  midwives  1913." 
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It  thus  appears  that  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population  of  twenty 
millions,  there  are  sixteen  thousand  chemists  and  druggists  of  all  sorts,  in- 
cluding  apprentíces  and  assistants.  The  returns  do  not  indícate  what  propor- 
tion  of  these  are  engaged  in  business  on  their  own  account,  but  they  classify 
them  according  to  their  ages,  and  we  thus  find  that  of  the  16,000  there  are 
only  12,638  of  the  ages  of  20  years  and  upwards.  There  are  therefore  33S8 
who  are  under  20  years  of  age,  and  who  no  doubt  constitute  the  class  of 
apprentices.  Of  the  12,638  persons  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  are 
engaged  ín  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  a  large  proportion  occupy  the  position 
of  assistants.  Although  the  census  returns  afford  us  no  means  of  showing 
exactly  how  many  are  principáis  and  how  many  assistants,  yet  we  may  form 
a  pretty  good  estímate  of  this  by  referring  to  the  statistics  of  such  a  place  as 
London.  Mr.  Coke,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  "  statistical  charts  of  the 
population,"  in  his  very  useful  and  compendious  tables,  has  calculated  the 
average  number  of  the  population  in  London  to  every  chemist  and  druggist. 
and  this  shows  that  there  is  one  chemist  and  druggist  to  3505  of  the  popula- 
tion. If  the  same  proportions  exist  throughout  the  country,  we  should  thus 
get  5700  as  the  number  of  chemists  and  druggists  for  England  and  Wales. 
We  may  put  them  at  6000,  and  then  we  should  have  equal  numbers  of  prin- 
cipáis and  assistants  or  apprentices,  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

Keferring  back  to  the  census  returns  of  1851,  we  find  that  the  total  number 
of  chemists  and  druggists,  including  apprentices  and  assistants,  was  then 
14,039,  of  whom  3193  were  under  20  years  of  age,  leaving  10,846  of  and 
above  that  age.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  chemists  in  the  10  years  from 
1851  to  1861,  taking  those  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  has  been  at  the 
rate  of  17  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  the  population  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  only  12  per  cent.  This  is  worthy  of  remarle,  especially  as  it  appears  that 
lítale  or  no  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  class  of  medical  practitioners. 
According  to  the  returns,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  other  medical  men. 
including  students  and  assistants,  were  19,190  in  1851,  and  they  were  only 
19,548  in  1861. 

We  shall  probably  have  to  refer  to  these  statistics  on  a  future  occasion. 
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AT  A  MEEUNG  OF  THE  COÜNCIL,  February  Zrd,  1864, 

Present : — Messrs.  Bird,  Davenport,  Deane,  George  Edwards,  J.  B.  Edwards,  Hanbury. 
Haselden,  Herring,  Hills,  Meggeson,  Morson,  Reynolds,  Sandford,  Savage,  Squire,  añd 
Wangh, — 

The  following  were  elected 

MEMBERS. 


Eastbourne  Clayton,  Henry. 

Esher  Ling,  Edwin. 

Florence  Groves,  Henry. 

London   Bass,  James. 

Portobello  Nesbit,  John. 

Rio  de  Janeiro   Ferreira,  Antonio  Alves. 

Selby  Cutting,  Thomas  Johu. 
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The  following,  "having  paid  their  arrears  and  their  subscriptions  for  the  currcnt  year, 
sre  restored  to  Membership  :— 

Maidenhead   Walker,  Robert. 

Márgate  Quested,  George 

ELECTION  OF  COÜNCIL. 

The  lot  having  been  taken  for  the  Council,  the  following  Members  were  declared  to 
remain  in  office  for  the  ensuing  year  :— 

Edwards,  George   Dartford. 

Edwards,  John  Baker   Liverpool. 

Haselden,  Adolphus  Frederick  18,  Conduit  Street. 

Hills,  Thomas  Hyde  338,  Oxford  Street. 

Proctor,  Barnard  S  11,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle. 

Reynolds,  Richard  13,  Briggate,  Leeds. 

Sandford,  George  Webb   47,  Piccadilly. 

The  following  are  the  Members  who  go  out  of  office,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election  :— 

Bird,  William  Lionel  42,  Castle  Street  East,  Oxford  Street. 

Davenport,  John  T  33,  Great  Russell  Street. 

Deane,  Henry  Clapham. 

Evans,  Iíenry  Sugden  52,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 

Hanbury,  Daniel  Bell  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street. 

Herring,  Thomas  40,  Aldersgaté  Street. 

Horner,  Edward   20,  Bucklersbury. 

Mackay,  John   119,  George  Street,  Edmburgh. 

Meggeson,  George   Wandsworth. 

Morson,  Thomas  N.  R.   38,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury. 

Savage,  William  Dawson   65,  Edward  Street,  Brighton. 

Squire,  Peter   277,  Oxford  Street. 

Standring,  Thomas  1,  Piccadülv,  Manchester. 

Waugh,  George   177,  Regent  Street. 


On  the  recommendation  of  the  Library  Committee,  it  was 

Resolved — "  That  the  períodicals  be  clrculated  at  the  end  of  a  month  from  the  date  of 
their  receipt."   


BENEVOLENT  FTJND. 


The  following  subscriptions  to  the  Benevolent  Fund,  received  during  the  month  of 
January,  were  announced : — 

Buckle,  Christopher  F.,    77,  I  Hickley,  Thos.  P.,  125,  Edge- 


Gray's  Inn  Road                  ¿0    5  0 

Brown,  Edward,  Leeds    0  10  G 

Bagshaw,  William,  Oldhara  ...  1  1  0 
Bird,  Augustns,  22,  High  Street, 

Kensington    110 

Blake,  Sandford,  and  Blake,  47, 

Piccadilly   110 

Eddy,  Charles  W.,  30,  Crown 

Street,  Finsbury    1    1  0 

Goodger,  David,  31,  Regent  St.  0  10  G 
Groves,  Thos.  B.,  Weymouth...  0  10  6 
Hurst,  Wm.  J.  H.,  Gloucester...  0   5  0 
Hooper,  Bartlett,  43,  King  Wil- 
liam Street,  City   0  10  G 


ware  Road   £0  10  G 

Jones,  Henry  S.,  139,  Fulham 

Road   0   5  0 

Kernot,  George  Charles,  Poplar  0  10  G 

Mould,Samuel,21,MoorgateSt.  0  10  0 
Pollock,  Thos.,  129,  Fenchurch 

Street    110 

Parsons,  Wm.,  Portsmouth   0  10  j  0 

Rastrick,  Joseph  L.,  Southsea  0   5  j  O 

Shirley,  John  Geo.,  Bays water  0  10  6 

Starkie,  Richd.  S..4,  Strand  ...  110 

Windle,Wm^  48,  Portman  Place  0  10  G 
White,  Daniel,  19,  Park  Terrace 

Regent's  Park   1    1  0 


Errata.— Page  305,  for  "Haselden  and  Fisher"  read  "Fisher  and  Haselden" 
?,   841,/or  «  Thomas  Walls  White"  read  "James  Walls  White." 
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Ferreira,  Antonio  Alves,  Rio  de  Janeiro  £1    1  0 

Kerr,  Abiah   1    1  O 

The  sura  of  ten  pounds,  as  temporary  assistance,  was  grauted  to  the  family  of  a  dis- 
tressed  Meniber  of  the  Society. 

SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  Fehruary  26/A,  1864. 

Present :— Messrs.  Bird,  Davenport,  Hanbury,  Haselden,  Herring,  Hills,  Meggeson, 
Morson.  and  Sandford. 

The  following  requisition,  duly  signed,  was  submitted  to  the  Council  :— 

"To  the  Presidenta  Vice-President,  and  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 

Great  Britain. 

"  Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned,  believing  that  it  is  highly  desirable  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  public  that  all  future  Chemists  and  Druggists  should  undergo  a  dne  pro- 
fessional  examination  before  commenciug  business,  hereby  request  yon  to  convene  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  our  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
exnediency  of  an  immediate  application  to  Parliaraent  foran  amended  Phannacy  Act,  by 
which  (following  the  precedent  of  the  Apothecaries'  Act)  the  legitímate  interests  of 
those  already  in  business  should  be  protected,  and  proper  provisions  made  for  rendering 
the  examinations  of  future  chemists  by  your  Board  a  compulsory  instead  of  an  optional 
proceeding." 

In  compliance  with  the  above  requisition,  it  was 

Resolved — "  That  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  be  held 
on  Thursday,  the  17th  March,  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely,  and  that  the  notice  convening 
the  said  Meeting,  with  the  ñames  of  the  requisitionists,  be  announced  in  the  ensuing 
number  of  the  Jonmal." 

A  memorial  from  Leeds,  signed  by  forty-five  members  and  non-members  of  the  Society, 
was  also  presented  to  the  CounciL 


PIIARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 
February  3r</,  1864 ; 

MR.  G.  W.  SANDFORD,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  following 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 

were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  given  to  the  donors  thereof : — 

The  Chemical  News. 

The  Chemist  and  Drugjht. 

The  Dental  Review. 

The  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

The  Photographic  Journal. 

The  Educational  Times. 

The  Technologist. 

The  Veterinarían. 

T/te  Medical  Circular. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

The  Social  Science  Jlevi^w. 

Repertoire  de  Chimie. 

Bulletin  de  la  Sociélé  de  Chimie  de  París. 

Bulletin  de  la  Société  Botanique  de  Trance. 

Bépertoire  de  Pharmacie. 

Kaiserliche  Akademieder  Wissenschaftcn  in  Wien ;  dieProceduren.  No.  1-2.  1864. 
From  the  respective  Editora. 
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An  Address  on  the  Pneianoclime  and  the  Pneumothalp  Bemedial  Agenta.  By  J uliua 
JeüVeys,  F.R.S.    Froni  the  Author. 

A  List  ofthe  Fellows,  Members,  and  Lieentiates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
From  the  College. 

Watts" s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.    Part  xii.    From  the  Author. 

Paceré  on  Indian  Materia  Medica.    By  E.  Waring,  M.R.C.S.  From  the  Author. 

The  Pbbsident,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
■placing  before  them  a  copy  ofthe  British  Pharmacopceia,  and  in  announcing 
a  short  courae  of  evening  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  the  Pharmacopceia, 
which  would  be  delivered  in  this  and  suceeeding  montas,  by  Professors  Bed- 
wood  and  Bentlev,  and  Dr.  Attfield.  They  all  had  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  British  Pharmacopceia  was  now  the  authorized  text-book  by 


troduction  of  the  new  work,  and  they  had  all  to  mako  theraselves  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  these  changes.  There  were  alvrays  inconveniences  attend- 
íng  such  alterations,  but  these  were  unavoidable,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  par- 
ties  to  facilítate  the  change  from  one  system  to  the  other  as  much  as  possible. 
In  the  first  instance,  it  was  often  dimcult  to  determine  whether  prescribers 
intended  to  order  the  new  preparations  or  the  oíd,  and  much  discretion  had 
to  be  exercised  upon  this  point.  Subjects  connected  with  the  changes 
«ffected  by  the  new  Pharmacopceia  would  no  doubt  be  frequontly  brought 
before  their  evening  meetings  for  discussion.  He  had  now,  however,  to  intro- 
duce a  subject  of  a  very  dinerent  description,  and  he  begged  to  cali  upon 
Mr.  Tomlinson  to  read  a  paper. 


ON  THE  VEMFICATION  OF  CASTOE  OIL  AND  BALSAM  OF 
COPAIBA  BY  MEANS  OF  THEIR  COHESION  FIGURES. 

BY  CHARLES  TOMLINSON, 
Lecturer  on  Physical  Science,  King's  College  ScJiool,  London. 

Every  one  in  this  place  must  be  aware  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  the 
properties  of  castor  oil.  The  seeds  of  Ricinus  communis  are  boiled  and  pressed, 
or  simply  pressed  without  boiling,  forming,  in  the  latter  case,  what  is  called 
<cold-drawn  castor  oil.  During  many  years  the  supply  of  the  oil  to  this  country 
was  almost  cntirely  from  the  East  Indies*  (from  Bombay  and  Calcutta).  The 
price  was  low  and  the  oil  good,  both  as  to  colour  and  tas  te.  I  have  on  the  table 
a  very  fine  specimen  from  the  India  Museum,  f urnished  to  me  through  the  kind- 
ness  of  Dr.  Forbes  Watson.  Small  quantities  of  castor  oil  have  been  sent  to 
this  country  from  New  York,  the  West  Indies,  and  Australia,  and  some  houses 
in  this  country  have  imported  the  seeds  from  the  East  Indies,  and  have  drawn 
their  own  oil  by  pressure. 

We  still  procure  large  quantities  of  the  oil  from  the  East  Indies,  but  that 
country  has  now  a  rival,  threatening  to  become  formidable,  much  nearer  home. 
In  the  International  Exhibition  Italy  had  a  great  show  of  castor  oils.  One  firm 
at  Légano  is  said  to  produce  45  tons  of  oil  every  year,  the  produce  of  about  120 
tons  of  seed.  At  this  establisbment,  presíded  over  by  M.  Valeri,  the  machinery 
for  cleaning  and  sorting  the  seeds,  the  hydraulic  presses,  and  the  filtering  appa- 
ratus,  are  said  to  be  well  arranged.  The  oil  cake  is  in  great  demand  as  a  manure 
for  hemp.  The  oil  is  also  used  for  burning,  and  in  some  places  for  making  soap, 
this  oil  saponifying  more  easily  than  olive  oil. 


*  The  caator-oil  plant  is  cultivated  all  over  India  for  domestic  une,  chiefly  for  burning.  Tho 
oil  U  extract«il  by  bruising  the  seed,  boiling  in  water,  and  skhniniug. 


which  they  must  be  guided. 


many  changes  effected  by  the  in- 
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The  cultivation  of  castor  oil  is  said  to  be  increasing  in  France ;  the  yield  is 
very  great,  a  single  plant  from  one  seed  producing  upwards  of  800  or  900  seeds. 
The  seeds  sometimes  yield  more  than  half  their  weignt  of  oil.  The  French  and 
Italian  oils  are  weaker  than  those  from  the  tropics.  Italian  oil,  prepared  in 
Italy,  of  which  there  are  some  samples  on  the  table,  is  a  good  blaud  oil.  There 
are  also  other  specimens,  prepared  in  this  country  from  decorticated  Italian 


The  oil,  as  you  know,  is  very  viscid,  the  colour  is  yellowish,  the  taste,  or 
rather  after-taste,  somewhat  acrid,  varying  however  with  the  freshness  of  tbe 
oil,  and  the  mode  of  preparation.  It  retains  its  fluid,  viscid  character  probably 
as  low  as  0°F.  It  differs  from  other  fixed  oils  in  being soluble  in  alcohol,  a  pro- 
perty  which  was  long  regarded  as  a  test,  until  Pereira  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
castor  oil  enables  other  fixed  oils  to  dissolve  in  alcohol  to  the  extent  of  30  per 
cent,  and  upwards,  so  that  a  specimen  may  be  mixed  with  olive,  lard,  nut,  and 
other  oils,  and  yet  be  soluble  in  alcohol.  For  example,  one  volume  of  olive  oil, 
two  volumes  of  castor  oil,  and  two  of  rectified  spirit,  shaken  together  and  gently 
heated,  will  form  a  transparent  homogeneous  solution.  Benzoic  acid  and  cam- 
phor  also  increase  the  solubility  of  castor  oil  in  spirits  containing  75  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-860).  What  is  called  concentrated  castor  oil  is  common  castor 
oil  mixed  with  a  smali  proportion  of  crotón  oil,  which  also  enables  other  fixed 
oils  to  dissolve  in  alcohol  to  the  extent  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

It  is  superfluous  to  remark  in  this  place  that  the  distiuction  between  chemistry 
and  physics  is  not  recognized  by  nature.  Henee  a  lecturer  on  physics  may  ad- 
dress  enemista  without  being  aecused  of  temerity,  and  there  are  numerous  pre- 
cedents  for  substituting  a  physical  test  for  a  chemical  one,  where  the  latter  is 
defective,  or  not  sufficiently  expeditious  for  ordinary  purpóses.  Such  is  the  test 
that  I  venture  to  propose  to-night,  and  I  apply  it  to  castor  oil  and  balsam  of  co- 
paiba,  not  because  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  substances,  but  because  they 
are  so  well  known  and  so  largely  used  in  medical  practice.  My  test  is  of  a  far 
more  general  kind.  It  is  applicable  to  every  independent  liquid,  by  which  I 
mean,  not  a  solution,  although  it  is  possible  that  hereafter  solutions  may  be  ex- 
amined  by  its  means.  The  test,  as  I  now  submit  it  to  your  critical  judgment, 
depends  on  the  f orces  of  cohesión,  adhesión,  and  diffusion.  For  example,  if  I 
gently  deposit  a  drop  of  an  oil  hanging  from  the  end  of  a  glass  rod,  upon  the 
surface  of  chemically  clean  water,  contained  in  a  chemically  clean  glass,  a  con- 
test takes  place  between  the  forces  in  question  the  moment  the  drop  flattens 
down  by  its  gravity  upon  the  surface  bf  the  water.  The  adhesión  of  the  liquid 
surface  tends  to  spread  out  the  drop  into  a  film,  the  cohesive  forcé  of  the  parü- 
cles  of  the  drop  strives  to  prevent  that  extensión,  and  the  resultant  of  these  two 
forces  is  a  figure  which  I  believe  to  be  definite  for  every  independent  liquid.* 
The  figure  thus  produced  I  ñame  the  cohesión  Jigure  of  the  liquid  in  question. 
Doubtless  if  there  be  two  or  more  liquids  in  nature  of  different  chemical  compo- 
sition,  but  precÍ8ely  alike  in  their  physical  characters,  such  as  their  density  and 
molecular  attraction,  and  relationB  to  heat,  whereby  at  a  given  temperaturethey 
are  equally  fluid,  or  limpid,  or  viscid,  then  doubtless  the  cohesión  figures  of 
those  two  liquids  would  be  identical.    I  have  succeeded  in  converting  the  cohe- 


*  Strictly,  the  figuro  is  a  function  of  adhesión,  cohesión,  and  diffusicn : 

F=/(CAJ) 

in  which  F  is  the  figure,  C  the  cohesive,  A  the  adhesive,and  8  the  difiusive  forces.  _ 
may  also  be  represented  in  other  wajs.   For  if  S  be  the  solubility,  d  the  density,  and  a  the 
molecular  attraction,  then— 

F=/(S8) 
or  F  =f(Sda) 
or  F  =f(CXda) 

a  11  these  being  identical. 
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sion  figure  of  one  essential  oil  into  that  of  another  by  dissolving  campbor  in  one 
of  them,  but  in  such  case  other  characters  were  introduced  which  disturbed  tbe 
comparóos. 

As  the  cohesión  figure  of  a  liquid  depends  so  much  on  the  adhesión  of  the 
surface,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  that  surface  be  chemically  olean.  The  water 
need  not  be  distilled.  I  nave  found  the  New  River  Company's  water  well 
adaptcd  to  the  purpose,  but  the  vessel  raust  be  specially  prepared.  All  vesseis 
exposed  to  the  air  contract  an  organic  film  from  their  condensing  on  their  sur- 
faces  the  breath  of  animáis,  etc.,  and  also  other  impurities  from  the  products  of 
combustión,  dust,  etc.  If  we  attempt  to  clean  the  glass  with  a  duster,  however 
well  we  may  satisfy  the  eye,  we  do  not  remove  this  organic  film,  or  if  we  remove 
one,  we  substituto  another  from  the  cloth  held  in  the  hands ;  so  that  when  the 
glass  is  filled  with  water,  the  film  in  question  is  detached,  and  spread  over  the 
liquid  surface,  effectually  preventing  adhesión.  The  plan  I  recommend  is  toap- 
propriate  certain  glasses,  about  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  to  wash  them  out  occasionally  with  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  to  rinse 
with  water,  and  after  every  experíment  to  wash  out  the  glass  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  and  to  rinse  with  water  befo  re  filling  up  again.  The  water  used 
for  the  experíment  must  be  allowed  to  come  to  rest  before  the  drop  is  deposited. 
The  glass  rods  kept  for  the  purpose  should  be  of  the  same  size,  and  these  may  for 
convenience  be  kept  in  the  caustic  potash  vessel.  When  one  is  taken  out,  it 
should  be  shaken  in  water  and  wipea  dry  on  a  clean  cloth.  On  dipping  it  into 
the  oil,  etc.,  it  may  be  stirred  round  to  mix  the  layers,  if  any,  and  then  allowed 
to  drain  uutil  the  drops  fallslowly ;  and  the  eye  must  determine  when  the  rod  is 
to  be  carried  over  the  water,  so  as  to  deposit  one,  and  only  one  drop,  neatly  and 
gently  without  any  disturbance.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  doubtless  each 
operator  will  have  his  personal  equation,  so  that  one  man's  result  may  not  be 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  another ;  but  if  the  foregoing  directions  be  attended 
to,  sufnciently  good  cohesión-figures  will  be  produced.  Gentlemen  have  come  to 
me,  and  have  complained  of  their  inability  to  get  consisteDt  figures  ;  but  on  in- 
quiry  I  have  found  their  glasses  not  clean,  or  the  mode  of  depositing  the  drop 
unsteady.  In  one  case  I  saw  a  gentleman  drop  the  liquid  from  a  height  of  ten 
or  twelue  inches.  I  may  also  remark  that  in  the  case  of  fixed  oils,  it  is  of  no  use 
placing  a  second  drop  after  the  first  one  has  failed,  for  in  such  case,  the  second 
drop  either  simply  flattens,  or  in  the  case  of  some  essential  oils  presents  a  beauti- 
ful  example  of  the  spheroidal  condition  of  liquids  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

With  some  other  volatile  oils  a  second  drop  will  displace  the  film  formed  by 
the  first  and  produce  a  second  cohesión  figure  on  the  same  surface.  With 
respect  to  the  ethers,  alcohol,  etc.,  it  is  difieren t :  each  drop  forms  a  sharp 
ana  well-defined  figure,  lasting  only  about  a  second,  and  henee  the  best  way  of 
exhibiting  such  figures  is  to  have  the  liquid  in  a  dropping-tube,  and  allow  drops 
to  fall  in  regular  succession  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  which  means  a  regu- 
lar succession  of  figures  may  be  kept  up  and  their  characters  studied.  Here  is 
some  of  Mr.  Moreon's  creosote.  A  drop  placed  on  the  surface  of  two  ounces  of 
water  forms  a  highly  characteristic  figure,  saüing  about  with  a  vibratory,  cris- 
pating  edge.  In  the  course  of  seven  minutes  this  drop  becomes  gradually  dis- 
posed  of  by  solution  ;  or  in  other  words,  the  adhesión  of  the  water  completely 
overcomes  the  cohesión  of  the  liquid,  and  diffusion  spreads  it  through  the  masa 
of  the  liquid.  A  second  drop  may  now  be  placed  on  the  same  surface.  It  ex- 
hibits  the  character  of  the  first  figure  in  a  mitigated  f  orm  ;  it  is  less  active  ;  it  is 
disposed  of  by  solution  in  Y¿\  minutes ;  a  third  drop  is  disposed  of  in  25  mi- 
nutes ;  a  fourth  drop  ceases  to  give  a  cohesión  figure  at  all :  it  is  not  disposed  of 
after  110  minutes.  In  fact,  the  two  ounces  of  water  are  saturated :  that  is,  the 
adhesive  forcé  of  the  water  and  the  diffusibility  of  the  creosote  are  destroyed. 
Increase  the  quantity  of  water,  and  we  restore  the  adhesive  forcé  and  diffusibility 
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in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  and  the  struggle  between  the  water  and  the  creo- 
fiote  seta  in  again  with  the  characteristic  figure.  Here  ia  a  Bpecimen  of  carbolic 
acid.  The  figure  ia  very  different  from  that  of  creosote,  and  its  duration  ia  very 
much  leas.  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that  aome  of  the  figurea  of  oils,  etc.,  are 
very  durable,  remaining  on  the  surface  for  hours ;  and  even  among  voJatile  oils 
the  characteristic  portions  of  some  of  them  remain  for  a  long  time. 

The  strong  adhesión  between  water  and  an  oil  may  be  shown  by  taking  a  alice 
of  one  of  the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant  and  throwing  it  on  the  surface  of  clean 
water,  when  it  will  rotate  feebly,  after  the  manner  of  camphor  on  the  surface 
of  water,  in  conaequence  of  the  oil  which  diffuses  from  it  over  the  aurface  in  one 
direction  producing  rotation  by  reaction  in  another  direction  ;  but  after  a  few 
turna  the  oil  becomes  equally  diffused  all  round,  and  the  motion  ceaaea.  Caator- 
oil  seeds  are  heavy,  they  partly  sink  in  cold  water,  and  slices  sink  rapidly  in  hot. 

The  oil  that  escapes  from  the  seed  upon  the  surface  of  water  does  not  form  ita 
cohesión  figure.  To  get  this  we  must  alio w  a  single  drop  to  descend  gently  near 
to  the  surface  of  clean  water,  and  the  result  will  be  a  figure  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  The  drop  will  flatten  into  a  diak,  from  which  there  will  proceed  a 
numbér  of  perfect  iridescent  rings,  showing  most  of  the  colours  in  Jtfewtoa's 
seven  series  ;  but  beyond,  and  bounding  these  rainbows  is  a  broadsilvery  corona 
of  exquiaite  delicacy,  which  almoat  immediately  breaka  up  into  a  charming  lace- 
like  pattern,  which  I  have  feebly  atteinpted  to  repreaent  on  the  diagram  before 
you.  These  effects  last  some  seconds,  but  gradually  the  colour  diaappears,  the 
lace-like  pattern  follow8,  and  a  large  colourleas  disk,  with  a  well-defined  edge, 
is  left  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  undergoes  aome  change,  due  to  atnio- 
apheric  expoaure,  but  remaina  permanent  for  hours.* 

Such  is  the  figure  produced  by  the  variou8  apecimens  of  castor  oil  that  I  have 
examined.  They  are  of  different  growtha,  but  are  I  believe  all  puré,  and  aup- 
poaing  the  apecific  gravity  of  all  theae  Bpecimena  to  be  about  0*969  there  is  no 
reason  why  their  cohesión  figures  should  not  reaemble  each  other  at about  60a  F., 
which  I  take  to  be  the  mean  temperature  of  an  inhabited  apartment  both  in 
winter  and  in  aummer.  There  are  obvious  reasons,  with  a  viscid  oil  like  castor, 
and  other  oils  that  are  sensitive  to  cold,  why  this  test  should  be  applied  at  a 
genial  temperature.  Some  of  the  animal  oleines,  for  example,  are  solidat  about 
40°.  These  may  be  perfectly  fluid  in  a  warm  room,  but  if  water  be  brought  in 
from  a  cistern  at  40°,  and  be  poured  into  the  test-glass,  the  drop,  as  soon  as  it  is 
deposited,  will  be  chilled,  ana  even  become  opaque,  and  the  experiment  fail ;  so 
that  attention  to  temperature  is  important. 

Another  precaution  refera  to  extent  of  surface.  By  increaaing  thia  we  increase 
the  adhesivo  forcé,  and  the  figures  may  be  poor  and  thin,  and  even  torn  up,  be- 
fore their  characters  can  be  studied.  X  have  found  a  surface  of  fouror  four  and 
a  half  inches  iu  diameter  well  adapted  to  this  inquiry. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  admixture  of  oils.  Castor  oil  is  soabundant  and 
so  cheap  that  there  is  no  great  inducement,  ao  f ar  aa  I  know,  to  mix  it  with  an 
inferior  oil,  supposing  one  very  much  cheaper  could  be  found.  But  let  us  ima- 
gine that  lard  oil,  for  example,  were  wanting  employment  in  the  market,  and 
that  as  a  secondary  product  it  could  be  obtained  cheaply,— could  the  admixture 
be  detected  by  this  method  of  cohesión  figurea?  My  answer  is,  that  iu  all  the 
cases  of  admixture  which  I  have  examined,  the  features  of  the  two  oils  are 
manifest  in  the  cohesión  figure  ;  and  these  are,  in  general,  very  distinct,  if  the 
standard  figure  be  examined  by  the  side  of  the  suspected  figure.  My  memory 
is  sufficiently  retentive  of  these  figures  to  enable  me  to  tell  immediately  whether 
a  figure  varíes  from  my  standard.  Not  that  my  standard  is  necesaarily  the  cor- 
rect  one  ;  becauae  in  all  cases  I  have  had  to  depend  upon  others  for  the  integrity 
of  my  specimens  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  gentlemen  who  have  supplied  me, 

*  An  engraving,  with  cxplanatory  notes,  will  bo  given  in  our  next  number. 
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may  in  tlieir  turn  Lave  to  deoend  upon  others.  So  that  the  production  of  an 
undoubted  specimen  is  not  always  easy,  uniese  prepared  at  home,  which  is  also 
not  always  easy.  At  the  International  Exhibition  1  of  ten  watcbed  the  process 
of  crushing  linseed  and  expreaaing  the  oil ;  and  I  obtained  specimens  of  the  pro- 
duct, including  the  seeds.  Now,  thought  I,  I  have  an  undoubted  specitnen  oí 
linseed  oil ;  but  on  examining  the  aeeds  they  were  found  to  be  mixed  with  about 
one-fifth  of  other  seeds,  so  that  my  specimen  of  liuseed  oil  from  this  source 
could  not  be  relied  on.  Other  circamstances  may  modify  the  cohesión  figure, 
euch  as  differences  in  the  climate,  or  in  the  season  under  which  acrop  is  gathered. 
Thus,  oil  of  lavender  varíes  somewhat  in  specific  gravity  in  different  yeara  from 
the  same  farm,  and  I  have  observed  that  the  beautiful  carrageen-moss  pattern 
produced  by  this  oil  is  more  minute  in  some  specimens  than  in  others  ;  but  the 
pattern  is  still  the  same,  in  the  sense  that  the  Queens  head  is  the  same,  whether 
seen  on  a  sovereign  or  on  a  half-sovereign. 

In  general,  when  there  is  an  admixture  of  oils  the  characters  of  the  two 
figures  appear  at  once.  Thus,  olive  oil  has  its  cohesión  figure  ;  oil  of  sesame, 
with  which  it  is  of  ten  mixed,  has  quite  another  figure ;  a  mixture  of  the  two 
in  variouB  proportions  will  give  a  figure  which  is  neither  that  of  olive  oil  ñor  of 
sesame,  but  giving  the  characters  of  both,  leaning  of  course  to  the  side  of  that 
which  is  in  excess.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  characters  of  the  added  oil  do 
not  at  once  appear,  and  this  is  the  case  when  lard  oil  is  added  to  castor.  The 
figure  opens  in  the  same  beautiful  manner,  and  goes  through  its  lovely  phases, 
with  a  aifference,  it  is  certain,  that  requires  a  practised  eye  to  detect ;  but  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the  lard  oil  among  the  residual  phenomena  of  the 
experiment.  Outaide  and  beyond  the  castor-oil  figure,  we  have  numerous  small 
blotches  of  lard  oil,  which  are  entirely  absent  from  the  residual  phenomena  of 
the  puré  castor-oil  figure.  I  have  selected  lard  oil  as  being  the  most  common 
source  of  admixture ;  I  suppose  as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  might  be  added  with- 
out  greatly  reducing  the  viscidity  of  castor  oil.  Doubtlesa  any  large  admix- 
ture, if  it  were  worth  while,  of  olive,  nut,  etc.,  oils,  would  be  at  once  seen  by 
the  increased  fluidity  of  the  castor  oil ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  any  difficulty  in 
detecting  these  oils  ia  the  mixture,  their  nature,  and  even  amount  (roughly)  by 
means  of  their  cohesión  figures. 

I  do  not  give  diagrama  of  the  figures  produced  by  these  various  admixtures. 
The  subject  requires  an  education  of  the  eye,  which  is  soon  completed,  as  far 
as  the  figures  are  concerned,  for  any  oue  who  works  at  the  subject ;  and  no  one 
can  work  at  a  subject  long  without  getting  that  technical  kind  of  familiarity 
which  no  books  or  graphic  illustration  can  supply. 

Crotón  oil  furnishes  a  magnificent  cohesión -figure  which  may  be  represented 
as  a  very  enlarged  pattern  of  that  of  castor  oil.  Whether  a  small  admixture  of 
crotón  oil,  such  as  one  per  cent,  with  castor  oil,  could  be  detected  by  means  of 
the  resulting  figure,  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say.  I  think  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  detecting  five  per  cent. 

Oil  of  turpentine  forms  a  very  characteristic  figure.  It  flashes  out  on  the 
eurface  of  water  into  a  large  well-defined  film,  the  edge  is  marked  by  a  double 
row  of  small  bosses,  the  outer  being  the  smaller ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
irregular  patches  of  iridescent  colon  r  appear  on  the  surface,  the  film  then  be- 
comes  perforated  by  a  multitudeof  minute  boles,  and  the  fourth  and  final  stage 
is  an  exceedingly  delicate  resinous  network,  which  is  very  permanent.  Oil  of 
turpentine  is,  I  am  told,  sometimos  mixed  with  castor  oil  as  a  vermif  uge.  It  is 
perfectly  easy  to  detect  the  admixture  by  means  of  the  cohesión  figure. 

I  fear  I  have  left  myself  but  very  little  time  for  any  reraarks  on  balsam  of 
copaiba.  The  readiness  with  which  this  substance  unites  with  the  oils,  both 
fixed  and  volatile,  renders  an  easy  and  reliable  test  desirable.  A  drop  of  the 
puré  balsam  spreading  out  with  its  cohesión  figure  on  the  surface  of  water  is  a 
magnificent  sight.    It  consists  of  a  succession  of  sharply  cut,  expanding,  super- 
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posed  disks,  glowing  with  the  most  brilliant  iridescent  colours,  of  a  lustre  all 
but  raetallic.  These  disappear  when  the  adhesión  of  the  surface  is  satisfied,  and 
a  clean,  Bharply  defíned,  colourless  disk  is  left  on  the  surface. 

Now  I  am  told  that  balsam  of  copaiba  is  often  mixed  with  castor  oil  in 
various  proportions,  to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the  medical  practitioner.  He 
is  taught  by  the  older  Pharmacopceias  to  shake  up  the  balsam  with  alcohol ;  but 
as  castor  oil  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  test  is  worthless.  The  magnesia  test  is 
troublesome,  and  a  drop  on  writing-paper  almost  equally  so  ;  but  a  drop  on  the 
surface  of  water,  so  far  as  I  have  exaroined  it,  instantly  detects  the  admixture. 
The  castor-oil  figure  has  narrow  iridescent  rings,  and  a  wide  and  beautif  ui  lace- 
border  ;  the  balsam  figure  has  wide  rings,  a  clean  cut  edge,  and  no  border  ;  but 
curiously  enough,  the  mixture  of  the  balsam  with  the  castor  oil  gives  a  figure 
with  no  colour,  and  a  scanty  perforated  border. 

I  have  not  tried  this  experiraent  with  various  proportions  of  castor  oil.  In- 
deed,  my  object  to-night  is  not  to  lay  before  you  a  finished  work,  but  rather  to 
invite  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  court  inquiry  and  examination.  When  I 
brought  this  subject  before  the  British  Association  at  Manchester  two  years  and 
a  half  ago,  my  object  was  rather  scientific  than  practical.  I  wished  to  establish 
the  principie  that  cohesión  asserts  itself  in  the  case  of  liquids  in  the  production 
of  definite  figures,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  solids  in  building  up  crystals.  The 
principie  has,  I  believe,  been  admitted  ;  but  I  have  made  no  great  progresa  in  its 
practical  application,  partly  from  the  difficulty  I  have  had  in  procuring  puré 
specimens,  and  partly,  I  suppose,  from  my  preference  for  scientific  inquiry, 
rather  than  practical  application. 

In  conclusión,  I  must  thank  Professor  Bentley  for  a  very  good  specimen  of 
wood  oil,  which  I  believe  has  been  imported  as  East  India  copaiba.  It  makes 
a  very  good  figure,  a  sort  of  inferior  copaiba  figure  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  mistaken  for  copaiba,  or  any  other  figure  that  I  am  ac- 
quaiuted  with.  I  have  not  tried  the  effect  of  it  when  mixed  with  copaiba,  ñor 
have  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  jatropa  oil,  which  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  copaiba.  Ihere  can  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting  admixtures  of  turpentine 
by  this  method. 

I  must  also  take  the  opportunity  of  Professor  Miller's  presence  here  to-night, 
to  thank  him  for  the  warm  interest  which  he  has  taken  in  this  subject  from  the 
first.  He  witnessed  my  earliest  experiments,  and  it  is  owing  to  his  encourage- 
ment  and  advice  that  I  have  been  induced  from  time  to  time  to  push  on  with 
the  inquiry.  w^   

Professor  Miller,  of  King's  College,  said  he  felt  great  interest  in  the  subject 
Mr.  Tomlinson  had  brought  before  the  meeting.  He  had  had  many  op- 
portunities  of  witnessing  Mr.  Tomlinson's  experiments  during  the  progress  of 
his  investigations.  He  had  observed  that  there  was  one  practical  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  precisión  in  the  application  of  this  method  of  testing,  which  aróse 
from  the  absolute  neeessity  of  having  the  glass  containing  the  water  chemi- 
cally  clean.  It  was  very  important  to  attend  to  this  point,  as  an  experimcnt 
would  probably  fail  altogether  from  the  absence  of  perfect  clean liness. 
Rinsing  the  glass  with  solution  of  potash,  would  be  found  the  best  means  of 
bringing  it  into  the  required  condition. 

Dr.  Attfield  thougnt  they  were  scarcely  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  inerits 
of  the  papcr  or  to  comply  with  the  invitation  of  the  author  to  express  an  opi- 
nión upon  its  practical  valué,  as  the  subject  was  entirely  new  to  them.  He 
should  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Tomlinson  could  lead  them  to  expect  that  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  varying  cohesive  and  adhesive  powers  m  diflerent 
liquids  which  might  be  used  as  beds  on  which  to  place  the  drops  of  oil,  a  co- 
hesión figure  might  be  obtained  which  would  be  characteristic  of  a  given  oil, 
and  identify  it  in  the  presence  of  others. 
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Mr.  Tomlinson  liad  tried  some  experimenta  with  different  liquids,  but  he 
tliought  water  was  that  which  would  be  principally  einployed.  It  could  be 
easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  was  cheaper  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Hanbury  inquired  it  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  magnifying  glass  for 
exaraining  the  figures. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  saidthe  figures  were  always  large  enough  to  be  thorouglily 
examined  with  the  naked  eye. 

Professor  Bentley  could  but  expresshis  admiration  of  the  mannerin  which 
the  subject  had  been  brought  before  them.  It  was  quite  a  new  field  of  obser- 
vation,  but  now  that  it  had  been  introduced  to  their  notice  he  hoped  it  would 
be  further  investigated  and  applied  to  practical  purposes.  The  examination 
of  oils  and  the  determination  of  impurities  in  them  was  attended  with  many 
practical  difficulties,  and  any  process  that  would  aid  in  these  investigations 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  tnose  who  had  occasion  to  work  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Tomlinson  had  referred  to  balsam  of  copaiba  as  one  of  the  oils  that  gavc 
a  characteristic  figure  ;  he  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  experimenta  had  been 
made  with  wood  oil,  which  had  been  used  aa  a  subatitute  tor,  aa  alao  to  adul- 
térate balsam  of  copaiba.  He  had  been  requeated  by  Mr.  Deane  to  direct  Mr. 
Tomlinaon's  attention  to  linseed  oil,  which  at  present  waa  very  difficult  to  procure 
of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  said  he  had  experimentad  with  wood  oil  and  had  noted  the 
figure  aflorded  with  it,  but  he  waa  not  yet  satiafied  with  his  results,  and  in- 
tended  to  make  some  further  experiments. 

Mr.  Burden  supposed  this  method  of  testing  would  be  applicable  to  cod- 
liver  oil,  and  if  it  afforded  a  aatiafactory  means  of  detecting  adulteration  in 
that  oil  it  would  be  valuable. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  had  applied  it  to  cod-liver  oil,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  the 
samples  he  had  used  were  genuine. 


ON  THE  PROCESS  OF  PERCOLATION  OR  DISPLACEMENT  AS 
APPLIED  TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TINCTURES,  AND  ON 
A  NEW  FORM  OF  PERCOLATOR. 

BY  MR.  SANGER. 

There  have  already  been  published  in  the  journals  within  the  last  two  years 
aome  very  excellent  papera  on  this  8ubject  which  treat  of  the  resulta  obtained  by 
different  operatora  ;  one  in  particular  I  might  mention,  by  Mr.  Proctor,  but,  as 
far  a8 1  can  understand  him,  he,  like  thoae  who  preceded  him,  lets  the  difficulty 
of  reducing  the  ingrediente  to  a  proper  size,  according  to  the  different  drugs,  be 
the  stumbíing-block  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  process.  Mr. 
Proctor's  process  entailcd  sifting  the  ingredienta  through  sievea  of  certain  di- 
mensions,  which  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  by  the  8eparation 
of  the  more  easily  from  the  leas  eaaily  pulverized  portions  of  vegetable  drugs  is 
calculated  to  give  uncertain  results.  On  the  other  hand,  when  fine  powders  are 
used,  they  are  liable  to  swell  on  being  packed  in  the  percolator  and  then  wetted, 
and  they  thus  become  an  imperviou8  masa.  It  has  been  recommended,  however, 
to  obvíate  thia  incouvenience  by  treating  the  powder  first  with  just  auíncient 
liquid, — literally  spcaking,  to  lay  the  dust, — that  is,  so  that  the  powder  may  be 
stirred  about  without  the  dust  of  it  flying  up,  and  yet  not  auíncient  to  make  it 
into  masse8.  I  foresaw  that  it  must  not  be  with  cach  drug  I  must  battle,  but 
that  aome  insoluole  ingredient  must  be  found  to  divide  the  partióles  of  the 
powder.  I  made  experimenta  with  two — powdered-glass  and  sand.  The  fornier 
I  had  to  reaign  on  the  acore  of  economy  ;  and,  as  a  uaeful  ingredient,  nothing 
equals  puré  silver-aand.  Thia,  however,  has  been  oppoaed  aa  being  impure. 
So  certain  apecimena  may  be,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  very  fairly  puré ;  yet,  as  a  pre- 
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caution,  I  think  the  following  treatment  good.  Throw  the  sand  into  a  large 
pan  of  water  by  degrees,  stirring  well ;  when  all  is  in,  allow  it  to  settle,  and  de- 
cant  the  liquid  as  cióse  as  possible ;  then  add  some  diluté  hydrocbloric  acid,  and  stir 
the  mass  well ;  add  some  more  water,  stir  and  decant,  and  again  drop  the  sand 
into  water ;  collect  and  dry.  By  one  manipulation  sufncient  of  the  insoluble 
ingredient  may  be  prepared  to  last  a  chemist  some  conpiderable  time  ;  but,  prac- 
tically  speaking,  silver-sand  is  quite  puré  enough  without  this,  and  if  there  was 
any  demand,  would  be  sold  ready-prepared  by  the  wholesale  druggists. 

In  making  my  experiments,  I  used  varions  quantities  of  sand,  with  an  aim  to 
find  out  the  smállest  quantity  available  in  any  one  Bet  of  ingredients  to  rendcr 
them  in  the  best  state  for  operation.  In  most  cases  I  found  twice  as  much  sand 
as  the  weight  of  the  dry  ingredients  of  the  tincture  to  answer  very  well,  but  in 
a  few  cases  a  largcr  quantity  was  required»  The  following  is  the  form  of  appa- 
ratus  I  have  used,  and  which  I  find  possesses  several  advantages  over  the  other 
forms  already  in  use.    There  are  now  commonly  in  use  two  kinds,  one  of  glass 


Sectlon.A.-D  . 


eva  A  tion. 


and  the  other  of  earthenware.  The  former  has  several  disadvantages ;  it  is  very 
ea8ily  broken,  and  when  broken  there  is  some  trouble  to  get  it  replaced.  To  get 
at  the  liquid  the  upper  ve.csel  has  to  be  liftedoff  at  a  certain  amouut  of  risk,  and 
then  it  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  clcan  it ;  while  its  only  advantage  is  that  you 
can  seo  what  is  going  on,  and  this  is  practically  of  no  great  use.  The  earthen- 
ware ones  at  prcsent  in  use  are  very  unsightly,  and  have  the  same  disadvan- 
tages as  the  glass,  except  that  they  are  not  so  readily  broken  ;  but  for  my  per- 
colator  I  claim  these  advantages  : — first,  it  is  not  an  unsightly  object ;  it  can  be 
most  readily  cleaned  out,  as  there  are  no  sharp  angles  in  its  construction  ;  all  the 
procesa  is  conducted  inside  one  vessel,  and  in  its  own  atmosphere  ;  it  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  broken  while  cleaning  or  in  use  ;  hot  water  can  be  used,  so  that  it 
can  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  infusions  or  extracta  by  percolation  (oí 
which  subject  I  am  not  now  treating)  ;  it  can  be  used  to  filter  anything  through, 
and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes ;  while,  if  one  part  gets  broken,  it  can  be  re- 
placed  by  others,  for  they  would  be  made  in  different  sizes,  known  by  quanti- 
ties, and  cach  size  would  be  moulded,  by  which  means  a  stock  would  always  he 
kept  by  the  proprietors  ready  to  fit ;  and  I  am  assured,  on  good  aulhority,  that 
if  made  in  quantities,  they  could  be  made  sufficiently  cheap  to  enable  the  manu- 
facturers  to  supply  them  to  the  trade  at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  those  at 
present  in  use,  thus  meeting  the  wants  of  the  chemist  by  providing  a  cheaper 
and  more  useful  article.   This  one  I  have  before  me  is  but  a  model,  being 
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scarcely  large  enough  to  make  more  than  half  a  pint  of  most  tinctures,  but  i¿  wiU 
be  sufficient  to  expíain  the  method  of  procedure.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  a  jar 
with  the  base  so  rounded  that  any  liquid  poured  in  can  be  entirely  drawn  off 
without  tilting  the  jar.  The  hole  (while  in  operation)  is  to  be  corked,  or,  if 
preferred,  a  stopcock  may  be  fitted  to  it.  Inside  this  jar  there  are  four  brack- 
ets,  moulded  in  the  ware,  for  the  funnel  to  rest  upon.  The  funnel  is  raade  of  Buch 
a  length  as  to  reach  three-fourths  of  the  way  down  the  jar  when  resting  on  the 
brackets.  The  slope,  or  incline,  is  such  as  I  found  best  for  the  funnel.  The  fun- 
nel is  fumished  at  the  base  with  a  ring  round  it,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  muslin 
and  bibulous  paper  being  tied  on,  as  in  capping  a  bottle.  It  has  a  double  rim  at 
the  edge,  the  outer  for  the  purpoee  of  resting  on  the  bracket,  and  this  is  notched 
in  several  places  to  permit  of  the  air  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  to  the 
funnel  above  without  the  use  of  pipes  or  tubes ;  and  the  inner  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  liquid  in  the  funnel  splashing  over  should  the  jar  be  moved 
■while  in  operation,  and  also  to  enable  the  operator  to  take  it  out  or  put  it  in 
with  the  greatest  possible  ease  ;  and,  lastly,  this  outer  vessel  has  a  grooved  rimT 
in  which  the  edge  of  the  lid  fita.  This  I  have  filled  with  dry  sand ;  the  lid  be- 
ing  placed  on  requires  but  a  twist  or  two  to  render  it  sufficiently  air-tight  for 
all  practical  purposes.  When  this  is  wanted  for  use  the  funnel  is  removed» 
capped  at  the  base,  and  the  ingredients  mixed  with  their  quantity  of  sand  stowed 
in  it.  A  cork  having  been  fitted  to  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  the  fun- 
nel is  readjusted,  the  liquid  is  poured  over  the  ingredients,  the  lid  fitted,  and 
the  process  of  percolation  goes  on  without  any  further  labour.  ThiB  percolator 
can  oe  used  by  all  those  chemists  who  intend  to  adopt  the  process  ordered  by  the 
Collcge  for  the  preparation  of  the  tinctures.  After  the  ingredients  have  been 
macerated  the  proper  time  they  can  be  thrown  into  the  funnel,  which  has  been 
previously  capped  with  filter-paper  and  muslin,  and  the  process  can  be  conducted 
as  they  direct  without  the  danger  of  breaking  the  vessel,  and  the  mass  can  be 
turned  into  the  press  more  readily  than  from  the  oíd  kinds.  I  have  entered  into 
arrrangements  with  Mr.  Toogood,  bottle  merchant,  of  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  to  make  these  percoiators  for  the  chemists,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  give 
every  information  that  may  be  required. 

In  the  disenssion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Haselden 
advocated  the  use  of  metal  percoiators,  as  being  most  suitablo  for  opera- 
tions  on  the  large  scale,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  been  aecustomed  to  use  a 
percolator  made  of  white  metal,  which  answered  very  well.  Mr.  Farmer,  of 
Putney,  preferred  a  cylindrical  tube  to  a  conical  one,  and  ho  used  both  glass 
and  cartiienware.  Mr.  Burden  thought  thero  were  advantages  in  some  re- 
speets  in  the  use  of  glass  percoiators,  but  in  operating  on  the  large  scale, 
others  must  be  substituted.  He  liked  tho  process  of  percolation  for  making 
tinctures,  but  he  liked  to  perform  the  process  himself,  for  there  was  too 
mnch  skill  required  in  condueting  it  properly,  to  admit  of  its  being  entrusted 
to  unskilled  operators.  Professor  Keawood  spoke  in  favour  of  the  glass  perco- 
lator made  by  the  York  Glass  Company,  as  a  very  convenient  apparatus  for 
operations  on  a  Bmall  scale,  and  Ayliffe's  stoneware  percolator,  where  larger 
operations  were  required. 
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A  Meeting  was  held  in  St  George's  Hall,  George  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
ICth,  at  í)  o'clock ;  Mr.  G.  Blanshard,  Presiden  t,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  James  Yotjxg  read  the  following  remarks  on  "  Cicutine :" — 

The  question,  What  is  Cicutine  ?  may  reasonably  be  askcd  by  some  here,  as  it  has  only 
recently  been  introduced  as  a  medicinal  agent,  and  has  no  place  assigned  to  it  in  the 
British  Pharmacopccia, 
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The  object  of  the  followjng  remarks  is  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
It  will  suit  my  purpose  better  to  mention  first  the  physiological  action  of  the  drug. 
before  I  make  a  few  remarks  on  its  histology.  Case  I. — In  the  month  of  November  last, 
while  I  was  in  attendance  on  a  lady  froin  Fife,  I  had  occasion  to  have  a  consultation 
with  Professor  Simpson  relativo  to  her  complaint.  When  Dr.  Simpson  had  careftüly 
examined  the  patient — his  diagnosis  being  neuralgia  of  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue — he  re- 
commended  me  to  put  her  immediately  under  Cicutine.  I  spoke  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Mackay  regarding  this  new  drug.  He  failed  to  obtain  any  of  the  granules  in  town,  but 
speedily  received  some  from  London,  or  París,  where  the  granules  are  prepared  by  M. 
Pelletier.  I  ordered  this  patient  to  take  three  of  the  granules  per  day,  nntil  she  had 
taken  some  two  dozen  or  more,  with  the  most  marked  results ;  nay,  let  me  tell  you,  her 
own  remark  was,  "  What  a  wonderful  medicine  !"  This  lady  was  requested  to  continué 
the  same  medicine  after  she  went  home  if  the  neuralgic  pain  returned.  Let  me  only 
add,  that  the  pain  of  which  she  was  relieved  was  constant  and  severe.  Case  II. — The 
next  patient  for  whom  I  prescribed  this  medicine  was  the  late  Mr.  H.  He  suffered 
for  a  long  time  from  neuralgia  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  In 
November,  1863, 1  put  him  under  Cicutine  granules,  which  he  continued  for  a  week,  by 
which  time  he  was  completely  relieved  of  pain,  and  continued  so  for  four  days ;  but  on 
the  fifth  day  the  pain  returned,  and  ultimately  only  yielded  to  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tiou  of  morphia,  and  even  that  was  but  temporary,  as  the  disease  increased  till  he  dled. 

When  Dr.  Christison  suw  Mr.  H.  with  me,  I  told  him  of  the  great  relief  afforded  to 
my  patient  by  the  use  of  Cicutine,  which  led  to  a  conversation  regarding  this  new  re- 
medial  agent.  Dr.  Christison  supposed,  at  first,  that  Cicutine  was  the  alkaloid  of  Cicuta 
virosa,  or  Water  Hemlock,  which  is  not  used  in  medicine,  as  it  is  considered  a  narcotico- 
acrid  poison,  causing  true  tetan ic  convulsions. 

I  told  him  that  I  understood  Cicutine  to  be  the  same  as  Conein.  We  accordingly 
met  the  next  day  and  subjected  one  of  the  granules  to  a  careful  analysis,  when  Dr.  C. 
and  I  distinctly  traced  in  it  the  peculiar  mousy  odour  of  Conium.  This  Cicutine,  then, 
is  Conia,  or  Conicin,  the  peculiar  alkaloid  or  active  principie  of  Hemlock.  Each  granule 
contains  B!)T  of  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid. 

In  Neligan's  '  Materia  Medica,'  I  find  a  recommendation  of  Conein  in  neuralgic  affec- 
tions,  as  he  has  known  it  alleviate  pain  in  doses  of     of  a  grain. 

At  page  233  of  Dunglison's  Medical  Dictionary,  I  find  Cicutine,  or  Conicine,  men- 
tioned  as  the  active  principie  of  Conium  viacufatum,  and  that  either  it  or  its  salts  have 
been  given  as  sedatives  to  the  nervous  centres  in  neuralgic  diseases. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  Cicutine  by  Dr.  Justus  Liebig  under  Volatile  Bases,  where  he 
says  that  Conicine,  or  Cicutine,  or  Conin,  was  discovered  by  Gieseke,  but  first  obtained 
puré  by  Geiger ;  that  it  occurs  in  Conium  maculatum,  having  a  formula  of  C16,HU »Nf 
and  symbol  of  Co  x .   It  is  easily  miscible  with  alcohol  or  ether. 

I  have  said  that  no  place  has  been  assigned  to  Cicutine  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia ; 
I  fiud,  ncvertheless,  that  Dr.  Garrod,  of  King's  College,  in  his  last  lecture  on  the  British 
Pharmacopceia  has  some  remarks  on  Conium  mucitlatum,  where  he  says  that  it  owes  its 
activity  to  its  alkaloid  Conia.  He  speaks  of  the  tincture,  Succus,  but  we  fail  to  find  any 
remark  on  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  puré  alkaloid  alone. 

I  have  prescribed  Cicutine  for  many  other  patients  besides  the  two  mentioned,  bnt  1 
must  refrain  from  any  notice  of  thera,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  drug,  as  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  time,  and  one  of  the  patients  I  refer  to  has  gone  to  Dumfries ;  but  I 
considered  myself  justified,  from  what  we  have  already  secn  of  this  new  remedy,  in 
bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Mackay  regarding  the  granules,  and  British  Pharma- 
copceia preparations  of  Conium,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  the  Presideut  to  Dr. 
Young,  seconded  by  Mr.  Young,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 


Mr.  Moffat,  chemist,  Glasgow,  was  then  introduced  to  the  Meeting,  and  gave  a  verr 
interesting  description  of  the  Fresh water  Aquarium.  His  remarks  were  chiefly  confined 
to  British  plants  and  fishes,  with  a  view  to  enable  any  one  who  was  so  disposed  to  get  up, 
with  en mpara ti vely  little  trouble,  such  an  aquarium  as  would  be  highly  interesting. 
Referring  to  the  provisions  of  nature  for  keeping  up  a  true  balance  between  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  he  illustrated  this  part  of  his  subject  both  by  experiment  and  diagram. 
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Mr.  Moffat  also  spoke  of  the  different  modes  of  supplying  aír  to  the  water,  and  gave  a  pre- 
ference  for  this  parpóse  to  Stevenson's  Aquarium  Aerater,  which  was  described  some  time 
ago  in  the  4  Pharmaceutical  Journal.'  By  the  kindness  of  Professor  Allman,  several  very 
beantiful  coloured  drawings  were  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the  Hall,  some  of  which  were 
used  by  Mr.  Moffat  in  illustration.  At  the  cióse  of  the  communication,  a  vote  of  thanks 
proposed  by  Mr.  Ainslie,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Aitken,  was  unanimously  carried.  The 
Magnetic  Hammer  was  thereafter  shown. 

Before  the  meeting  separated,  Mr.  Mackat  read  the  followíng  circular,  a  copy  of  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  druggists  in  Edinburgh  and  neighbourhood : — 

44  At  a  Meeting  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  held  in  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  on  the  8th 
instant,  Mr.  Robertson  in  the  chair,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  changes  rendered 
necessary  by  the  publication  of  the  British  Pharmacópceia,  it  was  agreed, — 

44 1.  That  it  is  desirable  the  formulas  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  be  adopted  as  spcedily 
as  possible.  As,  however,  it  may  be  presumed  that  many  practitioners  will  continué  to 
prescribe  by  the  oíd  formuhe,  in  order  to  guard  against  mistakes,  it  is  recommcnded  in 
the  meantime,  that  a  double  set  of  bottles  be  kept  where  this  is  felt  to  be  necessary. 

44  2.  That  all  prescriptions  of  older  date  than  the  publication  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia be  dispensed  according  to  the  formula»  then  existing. 

44  3.  That  when  a  prescription  is  now  dispensed,  and  any  preparation  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  employed,  this  fact  should  be  intimated  by  the  insertion  of  the  letters 
B.  P.  by  the  party  by  whom  it  is  first  dispensed. 

44  4.  That  when  Liquor  Taraxaci  is  ordered,  the  Succus  Taraxaci  of  the  B.  P.  is  to  be 
given ;  but  when  Extractum  Fluidum  Taraxaci  is  ordered,  the  dark-coloured  preparation 
is  to  be  used. 

44  5.  That  as  the  B.  P.  contains  no  directions  as  to  the  división  of  the  pill-masses,  it  is 
agreed,  nnless  otherwise  specially  ordered,  that  all  the  pills  made  according  to  the  new 
formula?  weigh  four  grains  instead  of  five,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  with  the  foilow- 
ing  exceptions : — Pil.  Opii— Pil.  Calomel.  Co. — and  Pil.  Ferri  Carb.  Sacch. — which  shall 
each  weigh  five  grains." 


A  Meeting  was  held  in  St.  George's  Hall,  119a,  George  Street,  on  Monday  evening, 
22nd  February ;  Mr.  Blanbhard,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  Notes  on  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  were  read,  and  illustrated  with 
specimens  of  a  good  many  of  the  new  preparations  :— 

NOTES  ON  THE  PrtEPARATIONS  OF  THE  BKITISH  PHAR- 
MACOPCEIA. 

BY  MR.  STEPHENSON. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — My  design  in  what  follows  is  to  do  little  more 
than  indicate  the  variations  in  the  formulas  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  with 
especial,  although  not  exclusive,  reference  to  those  of  the  Edinburgh  College ;  and 
this  with  the  view  of  fixing  your  attention  and  exciting  yonr  interest  on  prac- 
tical  details  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  every  turn  in  our  daily  avocations. 

Acid.  Hydrochlor.  Dil,  Acid.  Nitríc.  Dil,Acid.  Sulphuric.  Dil.  are  all  increased 
in  strength.  The  hydrochloric,  which  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  acid 
to  three  of  water,  is  now  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  and  two-thirds ;  the 
nitric,  formerly  one  to  nine,  is  now  one  to  six  and  a  half ;  and  the  sulphuric, 
formerly  one  to  thirteen,  is  now  one  to  eleven  and  two-thirds, — changes  which 
will  not  affect  the  dose,  unless  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  nitric.  Acid.  Nitro- 
Hydrochlor.  Dil.  is  the  oíd  nitro-muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  four  and  a  half 
volumes  of  water,  and  supplies  a  want  which  has  been  much  felt  by  dispensers. 
It  admita  of  being  given  in  the  same  dose  as  the  others.  The  only  nitric  acid 
now  recognized  is  the  puré  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-5.  Any  of  you  who  have  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  preparing  Liquor  Ferri  Pernitratis  so  as  to  keep  unaltered,  will 
find  the  difficulty  removed  by  using  this  acid.  Acid.  Hydrocyanic.  Dil.  is  now 
reduced  to  two  per  cent.,  and  uniformity  established  throughout  the  kingdom, — 
a  boon  which  I  am  sure  we  are  all  duly  sensible  of . 
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Aqua  Camphorx  is  directed  to  be  made  by  enclosing  the  campbor  in  muslin, 
tving  this  to  the  stopper  of  the  jar  containing  the  water,  inverting  the  jar,  and 
allowing  it  to  stand  so  for  at  least  two  days.  AU  the  other  waters  are  to  be 
prepared  by  distillation,  but  Aqua  Menth.  Pip.  and  Viridis  are  wisely  ordered  to 
be  drawu  from  the  OÜ, — a  drachra  and  a  half  of  English  oil  to  the  gallón.  All 
the  others  are  made  from  the  raw  materials — also  a  judicious  direction.  In  Aq. 
Lauro-  Cerasi  the  colouring-matter  is  omitted. 

Confectio  Piperis  is  a  very  different  preparation  from  our  oíd  "Ward's  Paste, 
being  now  ordered  without  the  Sweet  Fennel  (which  gaye  it  its  distinctive  fla- 
vour),  liquorice,  and  sugar,  and  having  a  much  larger  proportion  of  honey,  this 
being  as  three  to  one  of  the  powders.  This  alteration  will  at  least  make  it 
keep  better  than  the  oíd. 

Decoct.  Scoparii  is  to  be  made  without  the  juniper. 

Emplastrum  Beüadonnss  is  one-half  stronger,  being  now  composed  of  equal 
proportions  of  extract  and  plaster.  This  is  the  same  strength  as  the  London 
formula  ;  but  instead  of  plain  soap-plaster  as  there,  we  have  now  soap  and  resin 
plastere,  equal  parts,  which  is  doubtless  an  advantage.  The  new  form  of  Empl. 
Cale/aciens  is  a  great  iraprovement.  It  is  now  prepared  from  a  watery  infusión 
of  the  flies,  and  forms  a  homogeneous  plaster,  which  at  once  commends  itself . 

Liquid  Extracte  are  a  new  introduction,  in  which  the  solvent  is  water  alone, 
with  rectified  spirit  added  merely  for  preservation.  In  this  category  we  have 
Ext.  fíela  Liq.y  Ext.  Cinchona  Flav.  Liq.,  Ext.  Ergotee  I-iq-,  Ext.  Opii  Liq., 
Ext.  Partirá  Liq.y  Ext.  Sarsa  Liq.,  and  we  muBt  hope  to  see  many  more  artícles 
added  to  it.  It  would  form  a  most  convenient  and  useful  class  of  preparations, 
and  probably  supersede  concentrated  infusions.  The  principie  in  the  case  of  the 
Bael,  Ergot,  and  Pareira  is  to  make  a  pound  of  the  extract  represent  a  pound 
of  the  drug  operated  on,  and  surely  it  would  have  been  well  to  carry  it  out  with 
the  Chichona  and  Sarea  also.  An  Extract  of  Cinchona  of  this  strength  would 
have  the  double  advantage  of  being  more  reasonable  in  price,  and  of  being  taken 
in  a  more  manageable  dose.  The  process  for  the  Ergot  is  worthy  of  remark. 
The  bruised  Ergot,  before  maceratiou,  is  to  be  percolated  with  Ether,  which  dis- 
solves  and  washes  away  the  poisonous  oil  without  affecting  the  medicinal  prin- 
cipie, the  Ether  itself  having  been  washed  to  remove*  any  alcohol,  which,  if  pre- 
sent,  might  dissolve  some  of  the  active  principie  as  well.  Ext.  Opii  Liquidnm  is 
from  the  solid  extract,  one  part  to  twenty,  which,  I  suppose,  is  about  half  the 
strength  of  Battley's  Solution. 

Fcl  bovinum  Purifcatum.  It  is  a  comfort  to  find  a  formula  for  purifying  by 
means  of  rectified  spirit  the  nasty  ox-bile. 

Infus.  Aurantii  is  to  be  made  without  the  cloves  andleroon.  Inf.  Calumba:  is 
much  stronger,  being  half  an  ounce  to  ten  ounces,  which  seems  the  typical  standard 
of  strength  in  the  infusions.  Infus.  Chiratx  and  Infus.  Casparite  are  directed  to 
be  made  with  water  at  120°,  the  first  being  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  latter  for 
two  hours.  Inf.  Digitalis  is  only  half  the  strength  it  used  to  be,  and  wants  the 
spirit  of  cinnamon.  The  Ediuburgh  formula  for  Infus.  Gentianm  Comp.  is 
adopted.  Our  southern  friends,  in  forming  the  acquaintance,  inust  not  forget 
that  one-fourth  part  of  it  is  proof-spirit.  Inf.  Quassii»  has  double  the  quassia, 
and  is  made  by  infusing  in  cold  water  for  half  an  hour.  The  change  to  cold 
water  is  for  the  better,  forming  a  more  elegant  infusión,  which  has  not  the  harsh 
taste  acquired  in  the  hot  process ;  but  surely  there  is  a  mistake  about  the  time. 
Inf.  Rhñ  is  half  the  former  strength,  and  without  the  cinnamon.  Infus.  Rosk 
has  the  sugar  omitted.  The  time  of  infusing  is  in  most  instances  much  short- 
ened,  and  properly  so. 

Liniiuentum  Aconiti  is  meant  to  supersede  for  external  use  Fleming's  Tincture, 
and  has  been  constituted  a  liniment  to  distinguish  it  from  the  tincture^  which 
is  now  much  weaker,  for  convenience  of  internal  administraron ;  but  surely  this 
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liniment,  and  the  analogous  one  of  Belladonna,  are  too  strong.  Twenty  ounces 
of  spirit  will  hardly  exhaust  twenty  ounces  of  the  root.  Why  not  have  left  it 
at  Fleming's  strength?  Liniment.  Ammonite%  instead  of  being  one  to  two,  is  now 
one  to  three,  which  proportions  mix  more  thoroughly.  Liniment.  Camph.  Co.  has 
now  five  ounces  of  Liquor  Ammonise  in  the  pint  instead  of  three  ounces,  and 
the  English  Oil  of  Lavender  is  distinctly  ordered.  Surely  in  this  case,  as  well  as 
with  Roseraary  in  Liniment.  Saponis,  we  might  have  the  option  of  using  foreign  oil. 
Liniment.  Cantharidis,  another  new  liniment,  is  a  blistering  liquid,  very  much 
stronger  than  the  oíd  Acetura,  which  it  supersedes.  It  is  mjwie  with  ether,  with 
a  fífth  of  acetic  acid.  Liniment.  Chloro/ormi  is  ordered  with  camphorated  oil  instead 
of  olive,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to.  Liniment.  Iodi  is  a  concentrated  tincture 
of  lodine  introduced  as  a  liniment,  to  prevent  confusión  with  the  ordinary  tinc- 
ture  which  lias  been  weakened,  and  may  be  supposed  as  now  meant  only  for  in  - 
ternal  use.  Liniment.  Iodi  tías  about  one  hundred  and  ten  grains  of  iodine, 
and  somewhat  less  than  half  that  quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  each  ounce, 
and  is  four  or  five  times  stronger  than  our  Edinburgh  tincture.  Liniment.  Opii 
is  the  same  as  our  oíd  Tinct.  Saponis  et  Opii,  but  now  made  directly  by  mixing 
Tinct.  Opii  and  Liniment.  Saponis  in  equal  proportions.  This  is  double  the 
strength  of  the  late  London  formula.  Liniment.  Saponis  is  left  substantially  as 
it  was  in  the  London  formula,  viz.  with  one-tenth  part  of  water.  It  is  essen- 
tial  for  the  permanence  of  this  liniment,  that  the  temperature  at  which  the  solu- 
tion  of  the  soap  is  efFected  be  not  above  70°,  as  indicated  in  the  formula,  because, 
if  that  point  be  passed,  it  iuvolves  tlie  subsequent  gelatinization  of  the  soap  at 
low  tera]X3ratures. 

Liquor  Ammonise  Acetatis  has  five  or  six  times  the  strength  of  the  former,  a 


■we  have  not  a  Liquor  Difutus  to  represent  the  familiar  Mindererus  Spirit,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  have  a  Liquor  Plumbi  Dilutus.  In  this  prenaration  we  have 
the  caustic  aramonia  employed  instead  of  the  carbonate,  by  which  means  we  get 
rid  of  the  troublesome  carbonic  acid.  Liquor  Chlori  (quondam  Aq.  Chlorinei) 
is  to  be  prepared  by  generating  the  gas  from  manganeso  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
No  doubt  this  is  the  scientific  plan,  and  yields  the  puré  solution  ;  yet  many  of  us 
must  regret  not  being  allowed  as  heretofore  to  prepare  it  readiíy  and  easily  by 
merely  shaking  together  the  red  oxide  of  lead,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphuric 
acid,  the  appliances  necessary  for  the  other  process  being  out  of  the  reach  of 
most  of  us,  and  the  liquor,  from  its  proneness  to  spoil,  being  hardly  a  market- 
able  article.  JJq.  Morphia  Hydrochloratis  is  now  four  grains  to  the  ounce  in- 
stead of  four  and  a  half,  being  exactly  half  the  London  Btrength,  and  has  the 
addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  which  prevente  the  crystalline  deposit  on 
theinside  of  the  bottle,  and  the  tinge  of  colour  in  the  solution  which  toóle  place 
af ter  a  short  time  under  the  oíd  formula.  Liquor  Potassce  is  ordered  to  be  made 
from  Blaked  lime,  with  the  corresponding  increase  in  quantity,  instead  of  lime- 
shell,  which  alteration  is  certainly  an  improvement. 

Mistura  Creta:  is  to  be  made  with  cinnamon  water  instead  of  the  spirit ;  also  an 
improvement.  In  this,  as  in  Mist.  Ferri  Co.,  the  proportions  ordered  are  for 
eignt  ounces,  a  much  more  couvenient  quantity  than  twenty  or  forty. 

Mucilag.  Acacice  has  two  ounces  of  gum  to  three  ounces  of  water,  instead  of 
one  to  two,  forming  a  preparation  better  for  all  purposes. 

Pilula  Calomel.  Comp.  Instead  of  treacle  we  have  castor  oil  as  an  excipient, 
which  will  be  found  to  make  them  better,  and  prevent  their  becoming  so  un- 
sightly  as  before.  PH.  Cambog.  Co.,  PH.  Coloc.  Co.,  PH.  Coloc.  et  Huoscyami 
have  Barbadoes  aloes  substituted  for  Socotrine.  PH.  Opii.  Here  we  have  the 
London  Pil.  Saponis  et  Opii,  containing  one  grain  opium  and  four  grains  soap, 
introduced.  In  some  cases  this  may  be  a  desirable  change,  but  I  think  an  alte- 
ration to  the  sraall  pilla  containing  one  grain  of  the  powdered  opium  alone,  in 
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each,  and  made  with  syrup,  would  have  been  more  welcorae,  as  their  small  sizc 
is  generally  a  great  advantagc.  I  regret  exceedingly  to  observe  the  oraission  of 
our  Edinburgh  Pil.  Aloes  et  Ferri, — a  pill,  the  extensivo  use  of  which  by 
northern  practitioners  must  have  been  unknown  to  the  omittcrs. 

Pulvis  Aromaticus.  We  have  here  a  powder  composed  of  aromática,  with  a 
predominating  proportion  of  saffron,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  also  being  refined 
sugar,  taking  the  place  of  our  oíd  mixture  of  cinnamon,  cardamom,  and  ginger  in 
equal  parta,  and  of  the  London  Pulv.  Cinnain.  Co.,  which  had  the  same  compo- 
sition  slightly  varied.  I  fear  this  is  an  inadequate  substituto  for  its  predecessor. 
The  objections  to  it  are — first,  its  difference  in  every  respect  from  the  oíd,  espe- 
cially  in  colour,  and  as  containing  so  much  sugar  ;  and,  second,  the  great  diffi- 
culty,  indeed  impossibility,  of  preparing  it  satisfactorily  without  appliances 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  us.  The  powder  has  a  similar  composi- 
tion  (less  the  chalk)  with  the  London  Confect.  Aromatic.,  which  we  find  in  its 
integrity  over  the  page  aa]Pulu.  Creta  Aromaticus,  taking  the  place  of  our  Pulv. 
Cretae  Corap.,  and  with  a  fortieth  part  addition  of  opium,  as  Pulv.  Creta  Aro- 
mat.  c.  Opio,  8uperseding  our  Pulv.  Cretae  Opiatus.  Pulv.  Jalapa  Comp.  has  a 
slight  addition  of  ginger.  Pulv.  Scammon.  Comp.  is  quite  diflerent  from  the 
late  Edinburgh  powder.  Instead  of  the  scammony  being  merely  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  we  have  it  mixed  with  jalap  and  ginger, 
conformably  to  the  London  formula. 

Spirit.  Ammoniee  Aromat.  is  ordered  to  be  distilled  from  a  mixture  of  the  car- 
bonate and  caustic  ammonia,  which  yields  a  product  similar  to  the  oíd  London 

{>reparation,  and  the  cloves  and  cinnamon  are  abandoned,  the  aromatics  being 
emon  and  nutmeg,  which  will  prevent  it  acquiring  colour  by  age.  We  have  a 
new  class  of  spirits  introduced  of  Cajuput,  Camphor,iJuniper,  Lavender,  Pep- 
permint,  Nutmeg,  and  Jiosemary,  made  from  the  essential  oils,  in  the  uniform 
proportion  of  one  to  nine.  The  camphor  is  less  than  half  the  strength  of  the 
London  spirit,  which  was  one  to  four,  and  a  little  weaker  than  the  Edinburgh, 
which  was  one  to  eight.  In  Spirit.  Chloroformi  we  have  an  authoritative  deci- 
sión on  the  long-vexed  question  of  Chloric  Ether.  It  is  an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  dilution,  being  one  to  nincteen,  and  so  prepared,  is  quite  soluble  in  water 
to  a  reasonable  extent.  Spirit.  Tenuior  is  five  to  three  of  water,  according  to 
the  London,  being  a  little  weaker  than  the  Edinburgh. 

Suppositories  are  directed  to  be  prepared  from  the  oíd  unctuous  ingredients. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  cacao  butter  has  not  been  recognized,  as  it  is 
superior,  in  every  respect,  and  must  eventually  come  into  general  use. 

We  have  a  new  kind  of  care  manifested  with  regard  to  the  syrups,  being  now 
told  what  the  product  in  each  case  should  weigh.  This  has  evidently  been  as- 
certained  by  careful  experiment  as  to  their  keeping  qualities,  and  will  save  us 
much  annoyance.  We  have  Syrvp.  Limonis  rendered  much  more  elegant  by  the 
use  of  the  peel  as  well  as  the  juice.  The  use  of  rectified  spirit  in  the  process  for 
Syrup.  Papaveris  is  admirable,  and  renders  it  now  a  stable  preparation.  Syrup. 
SenncB  is  a  mild  edition  of  our  familiar  fluid  extractof  senna,  and  might  be  mane 
by  percolation.  The  addition  of  the  oil  of  coriander  is  very  good.  I  may  re- 
mark,  in  passing,  that  the  sixteen  ounces  liquor  obtained  before  adding  the  sugar, 
might  constitute  one  of  the  liquid  extracta  formerly  alluded  to.  For  Syrup. 
Tolutanus,  the  London  formula  is  adopted.  This  consiste  in  boiling  the  balsam 
in  water,  which  imbibes  its  aroma,  and  using  this  water  to  dissolve  the  sugar. 
It  forms  a  very  elegant  syrup,  much  superior  to  our  late  one. 

I  daré  say  many  of  us  have  been  expecting  that  the  publication  of  this  Phar- 
macopceia  would  settle  the  question  as  between  percolation  and  digestión  in 
preparing  tinctures.  There  will  be  somedisappointment  to  find  that  thedictum 
is  essentially  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  Perhaps  it  is  better  so,  as  we  have 
in  the  directions  given  us,  greater  security  for  a  better  result  on  the  whole.  The 
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un  i  f  orín  formula  (omitted,  of  necessity,  only  in  such  cases  as  aloes,  assafoetida,  etc.) 
is,  "  Macérate  for  forty -eight  hoiirs  with  three-fourths  of  the  spirit,  agitating 
occasionally,  then  trausfer  to  a  percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass, 
pour  into  the  percolator  the  remaining  fourth  of  the  spirit ;  afterwards  press, 
filter,  and  inake  up  the  original  measure  of  spirit."  Tinct.  Aconiti  is  evidently 
for  internal  use,  the  corresponding  preparation  for  external  use  being  Liniment. 
Aconiti.  This  tincture  is  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  strength  of  Flem- 
ing's  Tincture,  and  about  one-third  of  the  London.  Tinct.  Ferri  Perchloridi  is 
to  supersede  our  time-honoured  Tr.  Mur.  Ferri,  and  is  to  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solviiig  iron-wire  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  peroxidizing  with  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporating  to  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  is  Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi,  having 
its  owu  place  in  the  Materia  Medica.  There  is  soine  dimculty  in  the  preparation 
of  this  ;  care  being  required  in  the  evaporation  to  secure  complete  peroxidation 
of  the  iron  on  the  one  hand,  without  driving  off  some  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
on  the  other.  Either  error  is  detected  by  the  tests ;  the  former  by  the  smell  of 
nitrous  acid,  and  the  latter  by  its  being  not  entirely  soluble  in  rectified  spirit. 
This  liquor,  with  three  volumes  of  rectified  spirit,  forms  the  tincture.  Properly 
prepared,  it  constitutes  an  elegant  tincture,  similar  in  colour  and  flavour  to  that 
of  the  sesquichloride  as  made  under  the  late  formula,  but,  as  we  must  assume, 
superior  to  it  in  other  respecta.  Tinct.  Gentianas  Co.  is  ordered  without  the  cochi- 
neal  and  with  cardamom  mstead  of  canella,  which  changes  render  it  very  different 
in  colour  and  flavour  from  the  former.  Tinct.  Iodi  is  about  one-half  the  former 
strength,  and  has  the  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which  makes  it  miscible 
with  water,  and  so  more  suitable  for  internal  use.  Tinct.  Limonis  is  a  new  tinc- 
ture from  the  fresh  peel.  Tinct.  Lupuli  is  made  from  the  hop  itself  and  proof- 
spirit,  instead  of  lupuline  and  rectified  spirit,  and  is  a  different  article,  but,  I  be- 
lieve,  more  generally  useful.  Tinct.  Myrrhx  is  inuch  stronger,  being  now  one  to 
eight,  instead  of  one  to  eleven  and  a  half.  There  is  an  evident  wish  to  secure, 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  uniformity  in  the  strength  of  tinctures, — two  and  a 
half  ounces  of  the  inaterials  to  one  pint  of  spirit,  or  one  to  eight.  This  has 
occasioned  many  of  the  variations  in  the  new  formulas  from  the  oíd ;  amongst 
others,  in  Digitalis,  which  is  now  one  to  eight,  and  used  to  be  one  to  ten.  Even 
taking  into  account  the  altered  valué  of  the  ounce,  this  is  an  important  change. 
In  the  same  category  we  notice  Catechu,  Calumba,  Gentian.  Co.,  Tolu,  and 
there  are  probably  others.  Tinct.  Opii  is  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  the  pint,  which, 
taking  into  account  on  the  one  hand  the  loss  of  weight  in  drying  the  opium 
before  it  can  be  reduced  to  coarse  powder  as  ordered,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
altered  valué  of  the  ounce,  will  leave  it  much  as  it  was.  Tinct.  Nucís  Vómica  is 
now  two  ounces  to  the  pint  instead  of  five,  which  was  inconveniently  strong. 
Tinct.  Rhei  has  saffron  and  coriander  added,  which  improve  it.  Tinct.  Senegte 
is  a  new  addition,  and  a  very  good  one.    Tinct.  Opii  Ammoniata  is  omitted. 

Unguentum  Cantkaridis  is  to  be  prepared  according  to  the  Dublin  plan,  by 
infusión  of  the  flies  in  oil.  This  will  form  an  excellent  issue  ointment,  and 
supersede  our  Ungucnt.  Jnf.  Canth.  We  have  almond  oil  instead  of  olive  or- 
dered for  Unguent.  Cetacei  and  Unguent.  Simplex.  It  can  be  used  unbleached, 
causing  only  the  slightest  tinge  of  colour,  which  is  not  objectionable.  Unguent. 
Creasoti  is  three  times  the  former  strength.  Unguent.  Gallee  has  a  little  more 
thau  half  the  galls,  and  Unguent.  Gallee  et  Opii  about  half  the  opium,  which 
are  both  changes  for  the  better.  We  have  Unguent.  Aconitice^  Unguent.  Atropice, 
and  Unguent.  Veratrice,  with  eight  grains  respectively  to  the  ounce  of  Unguent. 
Simplex.    The  cerates  are  now  properly  incorporated  with  the  ointments. 

Vinum  Colchici  is  still  orderea  to  be  made  from  the  corms.  Surely  it  should 
have  been  from  the  seeds,  it  is  so  generally  preferred  so.  Vin.  Ipecacuan.  is  one 
to  twenty,  instead  of  one  to  sixteen.  Vinum  Opii  is  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  the 
pint,  the  same  strength  as  the  tincture,  and  as  the  opium  is  to  be  in  rough 
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powder,  it  will  bo  somewhat  stronger  than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  aromática  are 
now  omitted. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  to  which  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  this  necessa- 
rily  restricted  me,  there  are  many  other  preparations,  either  new  in  themselves 
or  from  the  other  Pharmacopoeias,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  has  foiind 
a  place  for  in  the  present  work.  Such  are  Collodium,  Conf.  Sulphuris,  Conf. 
Terebinth.,  Ext.  Filiéis  Liquida,  Liwiment.  Terebinth.  Acetic,  Liq.  Caléis 
Saecharatus,  Syrup.  Phosph.  Ferri,  Tr.  Arnica,  Belladonna,  Cannab.  Ind., 
Clárate  Conii  Fruct.,  Ergotee,  Quina  Comp.,  Sabina,  Tro.  BismutJii  or  Bis- 
muth  Tablet,  and  Vinum  Ferri. 

The  Pharmacopceia  Britannica  is  a  very  comprehensivo  subject,  and  will,  I 
trust,  on  many  f  uture  occasions  afford  matter  for  remark  and  discussion  amongst 
us. 

I  have  onry,  in  conclusión,  to  expresa  my  wonder  and  delight  at  the  manner  in 
which  this  national  work  has  been  accomplÍ8hed  ;  not  less  as  regards  the  know- 
ledge  and  ability  displayed  throughout  the  work,  than  the  admirable  discretion 
and  tact  in  the  construcción  of  the  various  formulas. 

A  loDg  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  D.  A.  Brown,  Ainslie,  Nicoll,  Aitken, 
Young,  and  Mackay,  took  part 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stephenson  for  his  communication, 
which  was  carried  unanimously  and  with  acclamation.  The  meeting  thereafter  ad- 
journed. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

LIVERPOOL  CHEM1STS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  followíng  is  a  descríption  of  Mr.  Bird's  Mineral  Oil  Tester,  referred  to  in  our  last 
number,  page  354. 


A  is  a  round  box  in  which  the  oil  to  be  tested  is  placed  up  to  the  little  peg  in  its 
side,  P.  It  has  a  well-fitting  lid,  having  the  three  following  openings :— -C,  a  tube 
rising  about  half  an  inch  above  the  lid,  with  a  centre  tube  for  holding  a  small  wkk ; 
D,  another  enteriDg  the  box,  and  E,  a  wider  tube,  in  which  the  thermometer  is  fixed. 
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T,  a  máximum  thermometer, — ¡t  has  a  brass  tube  protecting  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
from  injury,  and  enabliug  the  thermometer  to  be  easily  placed  in  its  position,— slidiog 
into  the  tube  E,  in  the  lid.  F,  a  tube  passing  through  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  ter- 
minating  with  a  collar,  G,  which  slides  into  the  neck  of  the  small  lamp,  L.  The  work- 
ing  of  this  test  is  as  follows : — Place  the  oil  to  be  tested  in  the  box,  A,  np  to  the 
peg,  P ;  pnt  on  the  lid,  and  place  the  thermometer  in  the  tnbe  E,  with  the  needle  in 
contact  with  the  mercury.  Light  the  wicks  1  and  2,  so  as  to  have  a  fíame  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  The  light  1  will  cause  a  current  of  air  up  the  little  chimney,  C,  drawing 
air  through  the  box  down  the  opening  D  ¡  and  as  soon  as  the  oil  rises  to  a  sufficient 
temperature  to  give  off  vupour  freely  (the  oil  being  warmed  by  the  bottom  light,  2),  the 
vapour  mixes  with  the  air  rising  up  the  chimney,  C,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  light,  and  a  little  explosión  or  puff  is  produced,  which  blows  out  both  the  lights. 
The  needle  on  the  thermometer  will  give  the  temperature  of  the  oil  at  which  it  gave 
off  the  vapour  at  any  future  time,  as  of  conree  the  moment  the  lights  are  extinguished 
the  oil  cannot  get  any  hotter. 

The  whole  apparatus  fits  into  a  wood  box,  six  inches  square.  The  box  is  so  constructed 
that  the  front  fails  down,  and  allows  of  the  testing  being  conducted  in  the  box,  a  cir- 
cumstance  of  no  slight  importance,  for  the  testing  being  frequently  conducted  in  draughty 
situations,  the  lights  wotüd  be  liable  to  be  blown  out  if  the  apparatus  were  not  in  the 
box,  the  box  acting  as  a  screen.  The  thermometer  fits  in  the  córner  of  the  box,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  getting  injured  by  carrying  about 

N.B. — The  apparatus  is  constructed  so  that  it  gives  the  exact  point  at  which  the  oil 
would  commence  to  burn  in  an  open  vessel,  which  is  technically  called  the  "  igniting- 
point." 

An  animated  and  interesting  discussion  followed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Bird  closed  the  proceedings . 

The  Seventh  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  January  28th ;  the 
Presidekt  in  the  chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Membere  :•— 
Messrs.  E.  Davies,  B.  Marsden,  and  W.  A.  Meadows. 

A  copy  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  was  presented  to  the  Library  by  the  President. 

Mr.  N.  Mercer  referred  in  feeling  terms  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Brett,  who,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Society  had  so  ably  and  actively  interested  himself  in  its  proceedings.  Dr. 
Lodge  and  Mr.  Abraham  also  bore  testimony  to  Dr.  Brett's  eminent  abilities,  and  ex- 
pressed  the  great  regret  they  felt  in  hearing  of  his  death. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  on  "Sugar,"  but  Mr.  Outram,  the  author,  kindly  inti- 
mating  his  willingness  to  postpone  the  reading  until  a  future  evening,  the  evening 
was  oceupied  by  a  discussion  upon  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 


The  Eighth  General  Meeting  held  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  February  llth,  1864 ;  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Membere : — 

Messrs.  Hatcher,  A.  H.  Masón,  Bichard  Challis,  and  S.  Alefounder. 

Several  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  announced. 

Dr.  Edwards  stated  he  had  received  a  printed  copy  of  a  requisition  from  the  United 
Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  urging  the  necessity  to  incorpórate  their  body  with 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  to  obtain  an  extensión  of  the  powere  of  the  Pharmacy 
Act.  He  considered  the  United  Society  just  twenty  years  behind  the  age,  and  in  ex- 
periencing  the  difficulties  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  encountered  twenty  years  ago, 
he  was  not  surprised  to  hear  of  the  desire  of  their  requisition,  especially  as  the  influence 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was  now  being  felt  of  so  great  valué,  that  scores  of  oíd 
membere  whose  membership  had  lapsed  through  non-payment  of  their  subscriptions, 
were  coming  forward  to  pay  up  their  arreare  even  of  ninetcen  yeare'  standing.  He  con- 
clnded  by  urging  all  young  men  to  prepare  themselves  now  to  pass  the  examinations  of 
the  Society,  which  eventually  they  would  probably  be  compclled  to  submit  to,  to  enabie 
them  to  take  a  creditable  position  in  their  profession. 

Mr.  N.  Mercer  asked  Dr.  Edwards,  as  Local  Secretary  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
if  he  was  taking  any  stéps  to  make  known  to  the  young  raen  in  the  trade  in  Liverpool, 
the  probability  of  the  Council  in  London  arranging  for  the  holding  of  local  examina- 
tions ?   He  thonght  that  young  raen  ought  to  be  accurately  informed  on  the  subject, 
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and  was  convinccd  great  good  would  arise  from  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  desiderátum, 
local  examinatious. 

In  rcply,  Dr.  Edwards  explained  the  course  the  Council  haá  taken  to  ascertain  the 
desirability  of  holding  local  examinations,  and  while  the  evidence  collected  was  in  the 
main  favourable  to  the  change,  it  was  insnfficient  to  warrant  the  Council  in  moving 
further  in  the  rnatter  than  to  appoint  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  a  number  of  gentlemen 
from  the  great  industrial  centres  of  the  country,  thus  preparing  the  machinery  for  action  so 
soon  as  a  sufficient  requisition  was  received  from  provincial  candidates  for  examination. 

Mr.  Mercer  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  this  reply,  and  intimated  he  would  renew 
the  subject  on  a  f  uture  occasion. 

John  Abraham,  Esq.,  then  opened  a  discussion  on  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  com- 
niencing  with  the  weights  and  measures,  and  commenting  seriatim  on  the  various  changes 
in  the  Materia  Medica.  Af ter  a  lengthened  discussion,  in  which  Drs.  Nevins  and  Ayrton 
and  several  members  took  part,  it  was  resolved  to  adjourn  the  meeting  un  til  Thursday 
evening,  the  1 8th  inst,  at  8  o'clock. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  members  and  friends  of  the  Association  held  a  Conversazione  onthe  Hth  of  Janu- 
ary,  at  the  Boyal  Institution.  The  doors  were  opened  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  p.m..  and 
in  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour  about  three  hundred  ladies  and  gentle- 
men had  arrived,  and  were  soon  occupied  in  viewing  the  various  subjects  of  interest 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  occasion  in  various  parta  of  the  building. 

A  large  number  of  philosophical  apparatus,  works  of  art  and  manufacture,  includiug 
mechanical  figures,  new  timekeepers,  some  very  beautiful  photographs  and  stereoscopic 
views  which  attracted  much  attraction,  and  other  interesting  objects  were  exhibited  in  the 
museums,  the  whole  of  which,  together  with  the  gallery  of  art  and  rauseum  of  economic 
science,  were  thrown  open  to  the  company.  Several  members  of  the  Liverpool  Natural 
History  and  Microscopio  Society,  and  the  Microscopio  Club,  very  kindly  attended  with 
the  ir  microscopes  and  exhibited  numerous  interesting  objects. 

Mr.  Carr,  of  Birkenhead,  exhibited  his  newly-inventcd  drug-grinding  machine,  with 
which  several  members  expressed  themselves  well  pleased,  especially  with  regard  to  its 
portability. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Moore,  by  the  permission  of  the  Free  Library  and  Museum  Committee,  ex- 
hibited some  very  interesting  additions  which  have  recently  been  made  to  the  Free 
Public  Museum,  and  these  included  a  large  specimen  of  the  sun-fish,  five  feet  in  length, 
captured  off  the  south-west  coast  of  England ;  a  fine  specimen  of  the  reindeer,  one  of  a 
pair  from  Norway ;  two  large  sponges,  called  "  Neptune's  Goblets,"  from  Sincapore ; 
twelve  models  of  Hindoo  and  other  natives  of  Bengal ;  models  of  ichthyosaurus,  plesio- 
saurus,  iguanodon,  etc. ;  specimen  and  cast  of  pterygotus  of  large  size  from  the  Upper 
Ludlow  lock,  Lesmahagow,  known  to  quarrymen  as  the  "  seraphim ;"  portions  of  the 
skull,  jaw,  and  dermal  plates  of  trematosaurus,  a  labyrinthodont  reptile  allied  to  that 
which  produccd  the  footprints  at  Stourton  quarry  ¡  the  skull,  jaws,  and  other  bones  of 
a  large  specimen  of  the  great  fossil  cave  bear,  from  Arriege,  in  the  south  of  Frunce,  one 
of  the  extinct  species  contemporary  with  prehistoric  man  ;  and  fishes  from  America,  im- 
ported  bv  Capt.  Mortimer,  Associate  of  tho  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  this 
town.  Not  the  least  interesting  objects  were  six  of  the  new  Dircksian  phantasmagoria, 
illustrating  the  marvellous  optical  illusions  constituting  "  the  Ghost,"  as  produced  in  the 
'Spectre'  drama.  These  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Uorne  and  Thornthwaite,  the  manu- 
facturera, through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Henry  Dircks,  CE.,  the  inventor.  There  was  also 
a  larger  one  which  Mr.  H.  S.  Evans,  the  honorary  secretary  oí  the  Chemists'  Association, 
had  had  constructed.  This  attracted  much  attention,  and  considerable  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  visitors  in  getting  near  it,  on  account  of  so  many  desiring  to  see  the  phan- 
tom.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Evans  explained  the  principie  of  the  production 
of  the  illusion,  in  the  large  lecture-room,  by  means  of  a  coloured  diagram. 

At  half-past  seven,  the  chair  was  taken  in  the  large  lecture  roorn,  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the 
President  of  the  Association,  who  expressed  the  gratification  which  hefelt  at  seeing  so  large 
an  audience,  and  was  especially  pleased  to  find  that  they  were  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  a  very  considerable  number  of  ladies,  remarking  that  the  large  attendance  that  evening 
was  evidence  of  the  continued  and  increosing  vitality  of  the  Chemists'  Association.  After 
acknowledging  the  obligation  of  the  council  to  several  kind  friends  who  had  contribute  d 
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objects  of  interest  for  the  meeting,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  more 
intellectual  and  interesting  part  of  their  evening's  entertainment  as  announced  in  tho 
programme,  namely  the  lecture  which  was  about  to  be  delivered  to  them  by  Prof essor  T. 
C.  Archer,  F.R.S.E. 

He  observed  that  Prof.  Archer  needed  no  introduction  by  him  to  that  meeting,  he  was 
well  known  to  the  Liverpool  public,  and  especially  to  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  scientíñc  meetings  held  in  that  Institution,  and  as  regarded  the  Chemists' 
Association  he  had  been  for  many  years  one  of  its  mostesteemed  honorary  members,  and 
his  lectures,  etc.,  had  contributed  materially  towards  the  success  and  presen  t  position 
the  society.  He  was  exceedingly  glad  to  see  him  there  on  that  occasion.  He  then 
called  upon  Professor  Archer  to  favour  them  with  the  lecture,  "  On  recent  Improve- 
ments  in  the  Manufacturing  Arts." 

Professor  Archer,  on  rising,  was  received  with  hearty  manifestations  of  welcome  and 
applause,  and  at  once  proceeded  with  his  address.   The  lecture  was  divided  into  two 
parts, — lst,  Metallurgical  and  Mecha  nical;  2nd,  Misccllaneous, — and  was  illustrated  by 
t    models,  diagraras,  etc. 

He  described  Bessemer's  and  Krapp's  methods  of  manufacturing  steel,  the  first  being 
by  forcing  the  carbón  through  the  metal,  and  the  latter  by  forcing  the  metal  through  the 
carbón.  He  referred  to  the  gigantic  machinery  in  use  at  Messrs.  Horsfall's  Mersey  Steel 
Works,  and  the  marvellous  work  which  is  performed  there.  After  describing,  in  a  very 
lucid  manner,  a  new  modo  of  supplying  locomotives  with  water  and  fuel  whilst  they  are 
in  motion,  the  lecturer  gave  a  very  interesting  description  of  Mr.  Whitworth's  measuring 
machine,  and  the  wonderful  results  which  had  followed  its  invention  and  use,  axles  and 
other  parts  of  machinery  being  worked  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  He  concluded 
by  a  graphic  description  of  Giffard's  injector. 

At  the  termination  of  the  first  part  of  the  lecture,  which  occupied  nearly  one  hour, 
an  interval  of  one  hour  took  place  for  refreshment,  promenade,  etc. ;  and  during  which 
Dr.  Edwards  exhibited,  by  means  of  the  electric  lamp,  spectra  of  a  number  of  the  metallic 
elements,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  company,  who  appeared  much  interested  in 
this  comparatively  recent  discovery.  .  • 

At  half-past  nine  Professor  Archer  proceeded  with  the  second  part  of  his  lecture, 
commencing  with  an  explanation  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  lace  manufactures.  He  then 
described  a  type-setting  and  distributing  machine,  which  he  said  was  in  use  in  many 
large  towns  in  the  country.  After  describing  a  very  ingenious  method  of  veneeríng 
both  plain  and  carved  work,  the  lecturer  explained  the  process  of  photo-zincography, 
and  concluded  with  exhibiting  and  describing  a  very  ingeniously-contrived  instrument 
called  the  telephoninm.  Professor  Archer  was  repeatedly  applauded  in  the  course  of  his 
lecture,  and  at  its  cióse  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  him  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Abraham,  seconded  by  Dr.  Nevins,  the  latter  gentleinan  stating  that  he  did  not  think 
that  any  one  could  have  gone  through  so  much  interesting  matter  in  so  short  a  time. 

Mr.  M.  Murphy,  F.C.S.,  then  exhibited  and  explained  the  construction  of  Gore's 
gas-fu  rnace. 

The  meeting,  which  had  been  a  most  interesting  one  throughout,  was  brought  to  a 
cióse  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock. 


NOTTINGHAM  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fifth  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the  new  rooms  of  the  Society,  Exchange 
Buildings,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  28th  ult. ;  Mr.  S.  Parr,  F.C.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Secretary 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal'  from  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  tne  'Chemical  News'  and  the  'Chemist  and  Druggist'  from  their  respective 
editora. 

The  President  congratulated  the  members  on  their  first  assembly  in  the  new  rooms, 
which  proved  the  sincerity  and  progress  of  the  Society,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  rooms  would  be  open  every  evening  except  Saturday,  as  a  library  and  reading-room, 
from  eight  until  ten.  He  also  congratulated  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  on 
tfie  advent  of  the  long  and  anxiously  looked-for  British  Pharmacopaia,— a  work  which, 
although  not  perfect,  was  an  incalculable  improvement  on  the  oíd  one.   He  had  great 
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pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  ineeting  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Atherton  had  promised  to  read  a 
series  of  papera  on  the  Preparations  in  the  new  Pharraacopo3Ía.  Hethoughtthey  would  be 
of  great  use  and  benefit  to  the  Society,  asshowing  the  difference  between  tbe  oíd  and  new 
preparations,  the  reason  of  the  change  in  their  manufacture,  and  the  improved  method 
of  testing  their  strength  and  pnrity. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Alexander  Butel,  Esq.  (an  honorary  member),  to  de- 
liver  the  lecture  of  the  evening,  on  the  "  History  and  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid." 

The  Lecturer  traced  the  history  of  this  acid  from  ite  eariiest  date,  and  showed  the  dif- 
ferent  methods  adopted  in  its  manufacture,  improvement  upon  improvement,  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  Lecturer  said, — 44  Thus  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  produce  tar- 
taric,  stearic,  phosphoric,  and  a  great  many  other  acids.  By  it  we  créate  our  sulphates,  we 
obtain  our  alkalies,  we  genérate  chlorine  to  disinfect  the  sick  cbamber,  or  bleach  our  cotton 
and  linen  fabrics ;  our  soda-ash  and  caustic  soda  are  now  entirely  manufuctured  by  that 
powerful  agent,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  vitrify  cheaply  common  sand,  and  give  riseto 
those  many  industries  connected  with  the  production  of  glass.  Our  soap-boilers  can  thus 
manufacture  at  an  almost  nominal  price  the  goods  by  which  cleanliness  has  found  its 
way  amongst  the  poorest  cottages.  By  means  of  its  corrosive  action  we  thoroughly 
scale  those  thin  sheets  of  iron  which  are  afterwards  impregnated  with  tin  or  zinc; 
thus  forming  our  tin  plates  and  our  galvanized  iron,  which  defy  the  oxidizing  action  oí 
air,  water,  or  gases.  The  reaction  of  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc  produces  an  electric  cur- 
rent,  by  which  electro-plating  is  performed,  and  enabling  the  man  of  modérate  means 
to  cover  his  table  with  a  brilliant  display  of  silvered  spoons,  forks,  castora,  etc.  Then 
sulphuric  acid  creates  almost  entirely  those  artificial  manures  by  which  the  farmer  has 
within  the  last  twenty  years  more  than  doubled  his  crops,  and  thereby  increased  his 
cattle  and  improved  his  bread.  Need  I  say  that  the  dyer,  the  tallow-bleacher,  the  soda- 
water  manufacturer,  the  bleacher,  and  almost  every  branch  of  manufacture,  is  more  or 
less  dependent  on  sulphuric  acid.  Thus  we  perceive  that  sulphuric  acid  is  an  article  of 
general  use  in  tbe  arts  and  trades.  We  must  admit  that  it  is  the  principal  agent  by 
means  of  which  our  gigantic  soap  manufactories,  alkali-works,  our  dye-works,  and,  indi- 
*ctly,  the  great  cotton  milis,  the  woollen  establishments,  and  many  branches  of  our 
metallurgic  manufactories,  have  been  erected ;  that  it  is  one  of  those  great  means  of 
production  which  créate  those  innumerable  articles  of  commerce  which,  when  loaded  in 
our  metthant  vessela,  find  their  way  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  ;  thus  disseminatinff, 
in  a  gradual,  unobtrusive  manner,  the  substantial  benefits  of  our  civilization  among  those 
tribes  and  nations  where  barbarism  is  not  yet  displaced." 

The  Lecturer  then  proceeded  to  explain  tbe  chemical  composition  of  the  substances 
from  which  it  is  produced,  and  the  decompositions  necessary  for  its  formation  ;  after- 
wards going  minutely  through  the  details  of  its  manufacture,  from  the  burning  of  the 
sulphur  to  the  bottling  of  the  acid.  The  lecture  was  admirably  illustrated  by  models,  a 
complete  set  of  which  was  expressly  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  presented  to  the 
Society  by  the  Lecturer. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  President  and  Dr.  Tatham,  Mr.  Atherton  proposed 
that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Mr.  Butel  for  his  most  intere6ting 
and  instructive  lecture,  which  was  seconded,  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Butel,  in  responding,  stated  that  he  should  be  happy  at  some  future  time  to 
appear  before  them  again.  The  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended. 


LECTTXRES  ON  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPCGIA. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  PROCESSES  AND  PREPARATIONS. 

Lecture  I. 

Delivered  be/ore  tlte  Membera  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Felruary  17,  1864. 

BY  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD,  PH.D.,  F.C.8., 

raOFESBOR  OF  CHEMI8TRT  AND  PHARMACY  TO  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY,  AND 

SECRETAKY  TO  THE  CHEMICAL  80C1ETT. 

The  advent  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Medicine  in  this  country.   For  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  Pharma- 
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copceia  oí  the  London  College  of  Physicians  has  been  the  anthorized  guide  to 
which  medical  prescribere  and  dispensers  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
British  dominions  have  looked  for  instruction  with  reference  to  the  composition 
and  preparation  of  medicines.  For  more  tban  a  century  and  a  half  there  has 
been  a  sepárate  guide,  originating  from  a  different  source,  and  having  exclusive 
authority  in  Scotland ;  while  in  Ireland,  for  rather  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia  has  occupied  a  similar  position  among  physicians  and 
apothecaries  in  that  country.  The  existence  of  these  different  guides,  relating 
alike  to  the  preparation  of  medicines  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  kingdom, 
and  ordering  in  many  instances  under  the  same  ñame  preparations  differing  in 
composition  or  strength,  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  serious  evii ;  and  for  tilia  the 
Medical  Council  have  provided  a  remedy  in  the  production  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopceia. 

Nobody  doubts  that  the  publication  of  this  work  has  been  a  wise  measure,  for 
which  there  was  urgent  occasion.  The  book  which  will  now  be  the  only  autho- 
rized  guide  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  "  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,"  has  been  prepared  under  circumstances  calculated  to  give  to  it  a  high 
degree  of  authority.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  combination  of  talento 
associated  for  the  production  of  a  Pharmacopceia  in  this  country ;  and  if  the 
measures  adopted  should  be  found  to  have  failed  in  realizing  the  expectations 
that  have  been  forraed,  it  will  not  be  from  a  deficiency  of  labourers  or  of  labour 
employed  in  the  work,  but  rather,  it  may  be,  from  an  error  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Some  disappointment,  indeed,  has  already  been  expressed ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  committees  sitting  in  the  three  capitals  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  representing  the  medical  practice,  and  influenced  as  they 
would  necessarily  be  to  some  extent  by  the  peculiarities  in  the  medical  treatmenfc 
which  custoin  has  established  in  those  sepárate  parts  of  the  kingdom,  have  had 
no  easy  task  to  perform  in  reconciling  difFerences,  and  producing  a  rule  and 
guide  for  medical  and  pharmaceutical  practice  that  shall  be  applicable  and  ac- 
ceptable  throughout  the  British  dominions. 

The  work  has  been  looked  for  with  great  expectations  ;  and  now  that  it  has 
arrived  we  are  all  anxious,  not  only  to  read,  but  dilieently  to  study  it,  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  substances  to  which  it  refera — with  its  descriptions 
of  drugs,  and  its  processes  for  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  great  body  of  medical  practitioners  to  whom  the  study 
of  the  Pharmacopceia  is  more  interesting  and  important  than  it  is  to  the  phar- 
maceutical chemist.  He  has  not  only  to  become  acquainted  with  the  composi- 
tion, the  charactera,  and  properties  of  the  medicines  which  are  ordered,  but  he 
must  study,  and  should  tnoroughly  understand,  the  nature  of  the  changes  which 
oceur  in  their  production,  the  extent  of  the  adaptation  of  the  processes  given  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  and  the  means  by  which  the  apparent 
inteutions  of  the  authors  may  be  most  effectually  realized. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  promoting  and  facilitating  the  study,  the  comprehen- 
sion,  and  appreciation  of  the  changes  which  are  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
the  British  Pharmacopceia,  that  my  colleague  and  myself,  at  the  request  of  the 
Council  of  this  Society,  are  about  to  deliver  a  few  lectures  here  during  this  and 
next  month.  It  is  proposed  that  I  should  describe  and  explain  the  processes 
and  preparations,  both  chemical  and  galenical ;  while  my  colleaguc,  Professor 
Bentley,  will  describe  and  explaiu  the  C)rganic  Materia  Medica. 

In  this  lecture  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  chemical  preparations,  lcaving  the 
galenical  preparations  for  a  subsequent  lecture.  My  object,  of  course,  will  be 
to  show  the  influence  of  the  introduction  of  the  British  Pnarmacopccia  upon 
the  practice  of  pharmacy.  We  have  to  consider  what  are  the  changes  this  work 
proposes  or  is  calculated  to  effect.  There  are  some  medicines  omitted  now  which 
were  previously  ordered  ;  some  medicines  introduced  now  which  were  not  pre- 
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viously  recognized  ;  some  oíd  medicines  designated  by  new  ñames ;  and  some 
new  medicines  called  by  oíd  ñames.  Moreover,  there  are  new  processes,  the 
producís  of  which  are  not  very,  or  not  at  all,  different  from  those  produced  by 
the  processes  previously  adopted ;  and  there  are  new  or  extended  or  altered 
descriptions  of  the  medicines  referred  to  in  the  book. 

For  the  better  comprehension  of  these  changes,  I  have  tabulated  the  results  of 
the  comparison  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  with  the  London  Pharmacopceia 
of  1851 ;  and  I  confine  mysclf  to  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  because  I  am  ad- 
dressing  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  recognize  it  alone  as  their  autho- 
rized  guide. 

1.  Chemical  Preparations  in  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  1851,  hut  not  ta  the 

British  Pharmacopceia. 
Acetum  destillatum.  Hydrargyri  bichloridi  liquor. 

Ammonias  citratis  liquor.   bisulphuretum. 

  sesquicarbonatis  liquor.       Morphiee  acetas. 

Arsenici  chloridi  liquor.  Oleum  eethereum. 

Atropice  sulphas.  Plumbi  iodidum. 

Calamina  praeparata.  Potassa  cum  calce. 

Cornu  ustum.  Potassse  carbonatis  liquor. 

Cupri  ammonio-sulphas.  Sodae  sulphas. 

 liquor.  Sulphuris  iodidum. 

Ferri  ammonio-chloridum. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  found  in  this  list  that  will  cause  any  feeling  of  re- 
gret.  Two  or  three  oíd  friends  there  may  be,  but  we  shall  soon  be  recoDciled 
to  the  loss  of  them.  Thus,  there  might  perhaps  be  a  word  said  in  favour  of 
distilled  vinegar,  which  for  certain  purposes,  such  as  the  preparation  of  Min- 
dererus's spirit,  may  be  preferred  to  the  dilute  acetic  acid  that  now  representa  it. 
But  Mindererus's  spirit  itself  is  changed,  and  the  new  spirit  is  but  the  ghost  of 
the  oíd  preparation.  Like  other  ghosts,  it  lacks  the  essential  qualities  of  the 
original ;  nay,  it  even  lacks  the  spirit  of  the  ghost,  for  none  of  the  spirit  is 
there,  and  it  is  as  unlike  the  trae  Mindererus's  spirit  as  a  glass  of  vapid  dUtilled 
water  is  unlike  the  sparkling  crystal  water  as  itspringsfrom  agushing  fountain. 
Mindererus's  spirit,  as  it  used  to  be,  with  its  agreeable  briskness,  due  to  the  use 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  its  faintly  vinous  ethereal  flavour,  due  to  the  use 
of  distilled  vinegar,  will,  no  doubt,  still  have  its  advocates.  The  new  Liquor 
ammonia;  acetatis  is  made  with  the  strongest  caustic  solution  of  ammonia  and 
strong  acetic  acid,  which  is  rarely  entirely  free  from  sulphurous  acid,  and  never 
possesses  the  agreeable  flavour  of  distilled  vinegar.  There  may  also  be  advocates 
for  De  Vallengen's  solution  of  chloride  of  arsenic ;  but  the  loss  of  this  prepara- 
tion may  be  considered  to  be  pretty  well  compensated  for  by  the  retention  of  the 
older  and  better-known  Fowler's  solution. 

With  these  exceptions,  there  is  nothing  in  the  list  of  omissions  with  reference 
to  which  there  can  be  much  difference  of  opinión.  Who  will  regret  the  loss  of 
the  oíd  form  for  the  worthless  imitation  of  Dr.  James's  powder,  or  the  costly 
and  unproductive  process  for  the  practically  unattainable,  or  if  attainable,  un- 
preservable  cotnpound  called  oil  of  wine  ?  These  may  be  allowed  to  pass  quietly 
into  oblivion  with  Cornu  ustum  and  Company. 

2.  Chemical  Preparations  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  but  not  in  the  London 

Pharmacopceia,  1851. 

Acid um  aceticum  glaciale.  Antimonii  oxidum. 

  nitro-hydrochl.  dilut.   terchloridi  liqaor. 

—          sulphurosum.  Beberioe  sulphas. 

Aconitia.  Calcis  carbonas  prsecipitata. 

Ammonia)  benzoas.   hydras. 

 phospbas.   phosphas  prsecipitata. 
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Calcis  saccharatus  liquor. 
Chlori  liquor. 
Chloroformi  spiritus. 
Collodium. 
Digitalinum. 
Fel  bovinuin  purificutum. 
"  arsenias. 
et  quiniae  citras. 
oxidum  magneticum. 
perchloridi  liquor. 

 pernitratis  liquor. 

 peroxydum  bydratum.] 

—  phosphas. 

 sulphas  granulata. 

Ferrum  redactum. 
Hydrargyri  iodidum  rubrum. 
 nitratis  acidas  liq. 


Lithi®  carbonas. 

 citras. 

Magnesia  ponderosa. 
Magnesi®  carbonas  pond. 
Plumfei  carbonas. 


perinanganas. 


liquor. 


Potassii  bromidium. 
Santoninum. 
Sod®  arsenias. 

 liquor. 

Spiritus  pyroxylicus  rectifícat. 
Zinci  acetas. 

 carbonas. 

 chloridum. 


This  list,  which  is  much  longer  than  tbe  preceding,  affords  more  room  for 
criticism,  and  more  ground  for  differences  of  opinión.  If  fault  be  found,  it  will 
probably  be  on  the  ground  of  deficiencies  in  the  list,  rather  than  on  that  of 
redundancy.  It  appears  to  me  to  contain  a  judicious  selection  of  such  medicines 
of  the  class  now  under  notice  as  have  the  strongest  claims  to  recognition. 


8.  Oíd  Chemical  Preparat 

Oíd  Ñames. 
Ammoni®  sesquicarbonas. 
Antimonii  oxysulphuretum. 

 potassio-tartras. 

Bismuthi  nitras. 
Calx  chlorinata. 
ChloroformyL 
Ferri  ammonio-citras. 

 •  carbonas  cuna  saccharo. 

 potassio-tartras. 

 se  squ  i  oxidum. 

Hydrargyri  ammonio-chlorid. 


chloridum. 

bichloridum. 

iodidum. 
nitrico-oxidum. 


ions  toith  New  Ñames. 

New  Ñames. 
Ammoni®  carbonas. 
Antimonium  sulphuratum. 

 tartaratum. 

Bismuthum  álbum. 
Calx  chlorata. 
Chloroformum. 
Ferri  et  ammoni  se  citras. 

 carbonas  saccharata. 

Ferrum  tartaratum. 
Ferri  peroxidum. 
Hydrargyrum  ammoniatum. 
f  Calomelas. 

\  Hydrargyri  snbchloridum. 
Hydrargyrum  corrosivum 


¿Hydrargyri  chloridum. 

 iodidum  viride. 

oxidum  rubrum. 


Iodinium. 
Magnesia. 
Magnesiae  carbonas. 
Plumbi  oxidum. 
Potass®  bitartras. 

  hydras. 

Potassii  sulphurctum. 
Quinas  disulphas. 
Sod®  chlorinat®  liquor. 

  potassio-tartras. 

Spiritus  eetheris  nitrici. 
Sulphur. 


Iodum. 
Magnesia  levis. 
Magnesia  carbonas  levis. 
Lithargyrum. 
Potass  se  tartras  acida. 
Potas sa  caustica. 

 sulphurata. 

Quiñi®  sulphas. 
Sod®  chlorat®  liquor. 

 et  potassse  tartras. 

Spiritus  ®theris  nitrosi. 
Sulphur  sublimatum. 


With  regard  to  this  list  I  have  not  much  to  say,  beyond  cxpressing  regrct 
that,  in  addition  to  the  revival  of  tlie  oíd  ñames  14  calomc-V  and  "  corrosive  sub- 
límate "  for  the  two  medicinal  chlorides  of  mercury,  a  change  should  also  have 
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bcen  made  in  the  more  scientific  names  of  these  medicines,  by  which  the  term 
"  chloríde  of  mercury,"  which  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  used  to  desígnate  calo- 
ñad, is  now  made  to  apply  to  corrosive  sublímate.  Any  change  of  chemical  no- 
menclatura, as  applied  to  medicines,  could  hardly  have  been  made  at  a  more 
unsuitable  time  than  the  present ;  for  the  whole  system  of  chemical  nomencla- 
ture  is  just  now  undergoing  revisión  by  scientific  chemists,  and  great  and  im- 
jx>rtant  changes  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  made — indeed,  they  are  now  in  pro- 
gress,  and  wiíl  probably  render  the  new  scientific  names  introdnced  into  the 
British  Pharmacopceia  as  much  behind  the  requirements  of  modern  science  as 
those  which  have  been  superseded.  It  would  nave  been  much  safer  and  better 
to  have  left  the  oíd  scientific  ñames  of  the  chemical  substances  used  in  medicine 
unaltered,  excepting  where  it  was  thought  that  such  names  could  be  altogether 
dispensed  with,  as  in  the  cases  of  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate. 


These  changes  are  of  comparatively  little  importance,  as  they  only  affect  the 
Etrength  of  the  preparations.  I  shall  have  by-and-by  to  refer  again  to  these 
changes  of  strength ;  at  present,  I  merely  allude  to  the  eflect  of  retaining  the 
ñames  unaltered  when  the  preparations  have  been  changed.  As  a  rule,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  say,  wilh  refercnce  to  the  preparations  used  in  medicine,  that, 
when  any  important  changes  are  made  in  the  composition  or  strength  of  such 
preparations,  they  should  be  distinguished  from  those  previously  used  by  some 
change  of  ñame.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  rule  could  with  advantage 
have  been  applied  to  any  of  the  preparations  in  the  list  before  us.  If  there  is 
anything  to  regret,  it  is,  with  reference  to  some  members  of  the  group,  that  any 
change  should  have  been  made  in  the  preparations  themselves ;  the  names  have 
been  rightly  left  as  they  were. 

5.  Substitutes  for  Oíd  Chemical  Preparations  nnder  New  Names. 

Palvis  antimoniales  for  Pulvis  antimonii  compositus. 
Acetum  Gallicura  for  Acetum  Britannicum. 

Carbo  animalis  purif.,  from  bone-black,  for  Carbo  aniraalis,  from  bullock's  blood. 
In  this  short  list  we  have  an  eflicient  antimonial  powder,  which  can  be  always 

1)roduced  in  a  uniform  state,  as  a  substitute  for  the  oíd,  inactive,  and  uncertain 
Julvis  antimonii  compositus.  We  also  have  purified  animal  charcoal  from  bone- 
black,  as  a  substitute  for  the  charcoal  prepared  from  blood.  These  changes  are 
much  to  be  commended  ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  substitution  of  Frenen 
vinegar  for  British  vinegar  is  a  judicious  change.  I  have  never  found  any  dif- 
ficulty  in  getting  pcrfectly  good  British  vinegar,  but  much  difficulty  in  getting 
good  French  vinegar ;  ñor  do  I  think  that  the  so-called  French  vinegar  raet  with 
in  this  country  is  better  in  any  respect  than  the  best  British  vinegar.  The  Phar- 
macopceia says  that  the  vinegar  used  in  medicine  is  to  be  "impure  diluto  acetic 
acid,  prepared  from  French  wines  by  the  acetous  fermentation."  But  I  under- 
atand  that  what  is  generallv  sold  in  this  country  as  F rench  vinegar  is  made  in 
this  country,  and  certainly  ía  not  made  from  French  wioea  by  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. This,  however,  is  not  an  important  matter,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  vinegar  is  ordered  iu  any  of  the  preparations  in  the  Pharmacopcoia, 
and  for  what  purpose  it  is  retained  at  all  in  the  Materia  Medica,  I  am  unable 
to  conceive.  The  oíd  class  of  "  vinegars  "  are  altogether  discarded,  and  Frenen 
vinegar  alone  is  retained. 


4.  Neto  Chemical  Preparations  wilh  Oíd  Names. 
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And  now,  having  sketched  out  the  general  purport  and  extent  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  chemical  preparatious  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  I  must  direct  youx 
attention  to  some  pointe  in  connection  with  tbose  preparations  which  appear  to 
claim  particular  notice. 

Acidm n  aceticum. — The  acid  ordered  under  this  ñame  is  not  quite  so  strong 
as  that  of  tlie  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  now  oontains  28  per  cent  of  anhy- 
drou8  acetic  acid,  while  the  acid  oí  the  London  Pnarmacoprnia  contained  30*8 
per  cent.  Tbere  is  no  process  given  for  its  production,  and  1  think  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  example  thus  set  was  not  more  generally  followed  with 
other  chemical  preparationB.  Besides  this  form  of  acetic  acid,  however,  there 
are  three  others  ordered. 

Acida  m  aceticum  glaciale  is  described  as  monohydrated  acetic  acid — that  is, 
anhydrous  acid  with  one  atom  of  water.  In  this  case,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
scriptíon,  which  is  given  pretty  fully,  there  is  also  a  process  given,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  described,  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  glacial  or  mo- 
nohydrated acetic  acid  may  be  readily  produced  ;  but  any  one  who  tries  will 
soon  discover  that  such  is  not  the  oase.  In  fact,  the  monohydrated  glacial  ace- 
tic acid  can  not  be  obtained  at  all  by  the  process  given.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
is  not  of  much  i  m  por  tan  ce,  as  the  glacial  acid  can  be  obtained  in  commerce 
without  any  difficulty,  and  cannot  be  successfully  produced  upon  other  than  the 
large  manufacturing  scale.  It  this  be  so,  as  undoubtedly  it  is,  why  should  the 
Comraittee  have  undertaken  to  give  a  process  ?  II  they  had  rested  satisfied 
with  describing  the  preparation  they  wished  to  be  used,  as  they  have  done  iu 
the  case  of  Acida  m  aceticum,  they  would  have  avoided  the  inoonsistency  of  de- 
scribing the  product  in  one  part  of  the  work  as  a  body  having  oertain  characters, 
and  answering  to  a  chemical  formula  which  very  precisely  defines  its  composi- 
tion,  while  in  another  part  of  the  work  they  give  a  process  which  fails  to  yield 
the  product  they  have  described. 

Acidum  aceticum  dilutum  is  weaker  than  the  diluted  acid  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia ;  in  fact,  it  is  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  strength  of  that 
acid.  One  fluid  ounce  of  it  is  neutralized  by  9*6  grains  of  soda  (NaO),  while 
the  same  quaotity  of  the  London  acid  requires  12*6  grains  of  the  same  alkali. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  while  the  diluted  mineral  acids—that  is,  the 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric-— have  beeu  equalized  in  strength,  and  made 
to  contain  as  man  y  grains  of  the  acid  in  six  fluid  drachms  as  representa  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  acid  in  each  case,  the  diluted  acetic  acid  is  much  weaker 
than  this,  and  requires  more  than  four  times  that  quantity  to  represen  t  the 
same.strength. 

Acidum  hydrochloricum. — This  acid  is  to  be  rather  stronger  than  that  ordered 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  but  the  difference  is  slight,  and  I  have  therefore 
not  represen  ted  it  as  a  new  or  altered  preparation.  It  is  now  to  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-17,  instead  of  116  as  formerly.  In  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia 
there  was  no  process  given  for  the  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  although  a 
good  process  was  contained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836.  A  process  is  now 
again  introtluced,  which,  although  in  some  respects  a  very  good  one,  is  in  one 
respect  defective.  The  process  of  fche  British  r harmacopceia  is  practically  that 
of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  its  peculiarity  consista  partly  in  the 
use  of  two  atoms  instead  of  one  of  sulphuric  acid  to  every  atom  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  so  that  bisulphate  instead  of  sulphate  of  soda  resulta  from  the  decompo- 
sition  ;  and  partly  in  the  dilution  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  water  until  it  has  a 
specifio  gravity  of  about  1-C.  The  result  of  thus  diluting  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
using  it  in  increased  quantity  is,  that  it  is  less  likely  to  yield  sulphurous  acid 
when  it  comes  into  oontact  withorganic  impuritiesin  the  common  salt,  and  that 
in  other  respects  it  facilitates  the  process  and  yields  a  purer  product.  The  ap- 
paratus  as  described  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  here  fitted  up,  and  the 
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material8  are  put  together  as  directed  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  uofortunate 
omission  in  the  directions  to  which  I  nave  alluded,  the  process,  when  conducted 
strictly  according  to  the  book,  yields  no  hydrochloric  acid.  The  faet  appears  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  writer  of  the  article  describing  the  process,  that 
when  theBulphuric  acid  is  used  in  this  state  of  diluí  ion,  the  hydrochloric  acidia 
not  givenoff  without  the  application  of  heat.  On  supplying  that  omission,  how- 
ever,  the  process,  as  you  will  perceive,  will  proceed  in  a  very  satisfactory  raanner, 
and  a  perfectly  good  product  will  be  obtained.  I  do  not  consider  the  increase 
of  strength  in  this  acid,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  to 
be  an  advantage,  but  rather  the  reverse,  as  it  has  a  greater  tendency,  in  conse- 
quence, to  throw  off  vapours  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  there  is  no  purpoae 
that  I  am  aware  of  to  which  it  is  apphed  where  the  weaker  acid  would  not  an- 
swer  equally  well. 

Acidum  nitricum. — There  are  many  present,  no  doubt,  who  will  recollect  the 
nitric  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia  of  1836,  and  thetrouble  and  annoyance 
attending  its  use.  We  all  rejoiced  to  find  that  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  1851  a 
weaker  acid  was  ordered — an  acid  easily  obtained,  easily  preserved  without  un- 
dergoing  deterioration,  which  answers  every  purpose  required  in  medicine,  and 
which  can  be  used  without  the  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  the  other. 
The  nitric  acid  of  1851  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most  stable  of  the 
hydrates  of  nitric  acid.  It  is  easily  produced  as  a  colourless  acid,  which  retainB 
this  condition  when  exposed  to  the  light.  It  may  even  be  distilled  without 
change,  which  cannot  be  said  of  nitric  acid  in  any  other  state  of  hydration. 
What  better  acid  could  be  selected  for  use  in  medicine?  Yet  we  are  now  carried 
back  again  to  the  stronger  acid  of  1836.  The  nitric  acid  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia is  an  acid  having  the  specific  gravity  of  1*5.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
acid,  but  has  to  be  made  specially  for  our  use.  It  is  not  obtained  in  a  colourless 
condition ;  and  although  it  may  be  rendered  colourless  by  a  troublesome  and 
somewhat  difficult  process,  it  cannot  be  kept  in  that  state,  for  it  is  constantly 
undergoing  decomposition  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  the  result  of  this  de- 
composition  is  that  it  loses  strength,  and  becomes  more  and  more  contaminated 
with  the  red  nitrous  gases  which  are  generated.  The  introduction  of  this  strong 
f  uming  nitric  acid  again  into  the  Pharmacopceia  is  certainly  a  retrograde  move- 
ment.  There  is  no  purpose  to  which  nitric  acid  is  directed  in  the  Pharmacopceia 
to  be  applied  where  the  acid  of  the  last  Pharmacopceia  would  not  answer  as  well 
as  or  better  than  this. 

Acidum  sulphuricum  is  described  in  the  Materia  Medica  part  of  the  work  as 
monohydratea  sulphuric  acid,  for  which  a  chemical  formula  (HO,  S03)  is  given 
in  accordance  with  that  ñame.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked  by  some  of  our 
brethren  who  have  not  just  issued  from  the  chemical  laboratory  of  this  or  some 
other  institution, — what  does  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  mean,  and  what  is  the 
body  represented  by  that  chemical  formula  ?  Does  it  mean  oil  of  vitriol  ?  because 
if  it  does,  we  know  what  that  is.  Well,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  does  not 
mean  oil  of  vitriol,  for  oil  of  vitriol  is  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  is 
something  different  from  that.  Then  if  the  11  sulphuric  acid "  of  the  British 
Pharmacopceia  is  not  oil  of  vitriol,  and  is  not  a  commercial  article,  which  it  is 
not,  how  is  it  to  be  obtained  ?  The  Pharmacopceia  tells  us  how  to  obtain  it,  for 
it  gives  a  process  for  the  purpose.  This  consists  in  distilling  oil  of  vitriol  with 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  fractionizing  the  producís  of  distillation,  rejecting  the  first 
product,  and  saving  the  second,  which  is  the  acid  in  questíon.  Now  all  this  pre- 
sents  a  greater  amount  of  difficulty  than  might  appear  at  first  sight.  To  carry 
the  process  out  as  directed  is  no  easy  matter.  To  oegin  at  the  beginning,  we  are 
told  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  be  thus  treated,  must  give  no  evidence  of  the  pre- 
sence  of  arsenic  by  that  most  delicate  of  tests  called  Marshs  test;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  oil  of  vitriol  can  be  met  with  in  this  country  that  will  stand  this 
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test.  Then,  if  we  succeed  in  finding  suitable  oü  of  vitriol  for  the  purpose,  the 
distillation  of  the  acid  in  glass  retorts  is  a  raost  difficult  operation.  The  difti- 
culty  of  concentrating  oil  of  vitriol  in  glass  was  found  to  beso  great,  that  manu- 
facturera gave  it  up,  and  took  to  the  use  of  platinum  stills  at  an  enormous  cost. 
Yet  in  that  process  the  water  is  distilled  away  from  the  acid,  while  the  concen- 
trated  acid  is  lef t  in  the  still.  But  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  process  we  are  directed 
to  distil  the  acid  itself.  The  apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  before  you,  although 
I  do  not  recommend  you  to  undertake  the  operation.  Manufacturera  will,  no 
doubt,  be  induced  to  do  it  at  a  price  ;  but  then  the  question  will  very  naturally 
be  asked,  Is  the  improvement  in  the  product  worth  the  cost  of  its  production  ? 
By  simple  distillation  the  acid  is  deprived  of  a  little  snlphate  of  lcad,  which  the 
comraercial  oil  of  vitriol  contains,  and  which  would  be  precipitated  by  merely 
diluting  it  with  water,  and  by  distilling  it  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  it  is  freed 
from  any  nitric  or  nitrous  acids  it  may  contain.  Something  more  than  this,  how- 
ever,  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  process,  for  the  product  is  de- 
scribed  as  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid.  Now  will  it  realizo  this description  when 
obtained  by  the  process  given  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  it  will  not.  It  will  not  be 
monohydrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  is  perhaps  a  fortúnate  circumstance,  for 
monohydrated  sulphuric  acid  would  not  be  well  suited  for  use  in  pharmacy.  It  is 
an  acid  which  congeals  in  cold  weather,  as  glacial  acetic  acid  does,  and  the  use  of 
sqch  an  «cid  would  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience.  We  are  afforded  a 
means  of  escape  from  this  dilemma,  it  is  true ;  for  after  stating  that  the  sul- 
phuric acid  to  be  used  in  medicine  is  to  be  the  monohydrated  acid,  the  descrip- 
tion goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1-846.  Now  this  is 
the  specific  gravity  of  an  acid  weaker  than  the  monohydrated  acid.  Still  the 
specitic  gravity  given  is  greater  than  it  will  be  found  easy  to  obtain,  and  the 
question  again  arises,  Why  should  we  be  required  to  use  a  stronger  acid  than  the 
acid  of  commerce,  which  is  strong  enough  for  any  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied 
in  medicine  ? 

Time  will  not  admit  of  my  entering  further  into  the  subject  of  the  acids, 
and  I  therefore  tura  now  to  the  alkalies. 

Liquor  ammonife  and  liquor  ammonias  fortior  are  but  little  cbanged,  yet  they 
are  not  exactly  as  they  were.  The  difference  is  so  small  that  oue  wonders  why 
there  should  be  any  difference.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  oíd  and  new  Solu- 
tions are  as  follows  :— 

Ph.  Lond.       Ph.  Brit. 

Liquor  ammonice   0*960    ...  0-959 

Liquor  ammonise  fortior   0*882    ...    0  891 

Liquor  potasste  and  liquor  soda  are  both  rather  weaker  than  they  were.  In 
liquor  potassae  the  difference  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly  worth  notice,  but  iu 
liquor  sodrc  there  is  a  greater  difference.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  oíd  and 
new  solutions  are  as  follows  :— 

Ph.  Lond.       Ph.  Brit. 

Liquor  potassae   1*063    ...  1*058 

Liquor  sodai   1*061    ...  1*047 

The  two  solutions,  according  to  the  London  process,  were  made  to  nearly  coin- 
cide in  density ;  whereas  according  to  the  new  process  they  differ  in  density, 
but  nearly  coincide  in  neutralizing  power. 

Potassee  carbonos  must  be  described  as  one  of  the  new  preparations  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Hitherto  the  term  14 carbonate  of  potash"  has 
been  applied  in  our  Pharmacopoeia  to  that  very  well  known  commercial  ar- 
ticle  commonly  called  "salt  oí  tartar,"  for  the  preparation  of  which  a  pro- 
cess was  given  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836.  The  process  then 
given,  and  which  is  practically  adopted  on  the  large  scale,  consists  in  purifying 
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cora inercia!  potash  or  pearlash  by  treating  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water, 
which  diasolve8  the  carbonate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassiura,  and  leaves  the 
greater  part  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  which  commercial  potashes  always  contain. 
The  Bolution  thus  formed  is  afterwarda  evaporated  until  the  salt,  while  con- 
stantly  Btirred,  becomes  dry  in  the  pan.  It  consti tutes,  as  is  well  known,  a  dry 
granular  salt,  which,  if  exposed  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  air,  attracts  water, 
and  becomes  first  moist  and  afterwards  liquid.  If  it  be  well  dried  in  ita  prepa- 
ration,  and  if  it  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  atmosphere,  it  can  be  kept  and 
used  without  any  great  difficulty  ;  and  although  it  is  not  absolutely  puré,  it  an- 
swers  every  purpose  required  iu  medicine. 

Besides  this  so-called  salt  of  tartar,  there  is  a  puré  carbonate  of  potash,  which 
used  to  be,  and  still  might  be  more  correctly,  called  salt  of  tartar,  because  it  is 
madefrom  cream  of  tartar,  or  from  bicarbonate  of  potash,  by  the  application  of 
heat ;  and  .this  is  usually  kept  in  the  anhydrous  state  for  the  delioate  purposes 
of  chemical  analysis. 

Now,  the  carbonate  of  potash  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  is  neither  the 
salt  of  tartar  of  commerce  ñor  the  puré  carbonate  of  potash  of  analytical  che- 
mists,  ñor  any  other  form  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  be  found  any where  else  than 
in  chemical  books.  This  new  carbonate  of  potash  is  represented  in  the  descrip- 
tion  given  of  it  as  containing  two  atoms  of  water.  This  is  indicated  by  the  che- 
mical formula  (KO,C02,2HO) ;  and  it  is  further  indicated  by  the  quantity  of 
water  it  is  said  to  lose  on  the  application  of  heat — namely  twenty-one  per  cent., 
and  by  its  neutralizing  power  when  treated  with  the  volumetric  solution  of  ox- 
alic  acid.  Salt  of  tartar,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  only  about  an  atom  and  a 
half  of  water,  which  is  equal  to  16  per  cent.,  instead  of  21  per  cent.  The  diffe- 
rence  then  is,  that  the  Pharmacopaña  salt  contains  half  an  atom  of  water  more 
than  is  present  in  the  salt  of  commerce.  You  raay  think  this  a  very  trifling 
difference  ;  but  in  effect  it  is  an  im portan t  difference.  It  just  constitutes  the 
difference  between  a  convenient  and  a  most  inconvenient  product.  It  representa 
also  the  difference  between  the  composition  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  potash, 
as  given  in  chemical  books>  and  that  of  the  dry,  although  still  hydrated,  carbo- 
nate as  obtained  by  a  practical  operation,  and  in  a  state  in  which  it  íb  fít  for 
use.  The  books  are  right  in  represen ting  crystallized  carbonate  of  potash  as  it 
is  represented  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia ;  but  to  obtain  the  salt  in  that  state 
involves  considerable  difficulty.  It  can,  however,  be  obtained  in  fine  large, 
transparent  prisma,  which  are  so  deliquescent  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  keep  as  it  is 
to  obtain  them. 

For  potassa  bicarbonas  and  soda  bicarbonas,  processes  are  given  which,  if  it 
were  desirable  to  make  these  preparations  on  a  small  scale,  are  quite  unexcep- 
tionable.  The  processes  are  in  operation  before  you,  and  the  apparatus  used  ia 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  Edinburgh  and  also  in  the  Dublin  Pharma- 
copceias ;  in  fact,  the  process  appears  to  be  almost  literally  that  of  the  Dublin 
College  as  given  in  their  Pharmacopceia  of  1850. 

Magnesia  and  magnesia  carbonos  are  changed  from  light  to  heavy,  and  pro- 
cesses are  given  which  are  perfectly  efficient  for  the  production  of  these  varieties 
of  magnesia. 

It  is  iraportant  to  observe  that,  in  future,  when  magnesia  or  carbonate  of 
magnesia  ia  ordered,  the  heavy  variety  is  to  be  used ;  not  the  comparatively 
heavy,  but  the  heaviest  of  the  sort. 

Metallic  preparations. — Amongst  the  metallic  preparations  we  have  a  very 
good  procesa  for  emetic  tartar,  now  called 

Antimonium  tartaratum,  which  consists  in  mixing  oxide  of  antimony  and 
cream  of  tartar  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for 
twenty-  four  bours ;  then  addtng  more  water,  boiling  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
filtering  the  solution ,  and  sctting  it  to  crystaÚize. 
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This  inethod  of  effectiog  the  combination  of  weak  vegetable  acids  or  acid  salts 
with  metallic  oxides  miglit  have  been  followed  with  advantage  in  other  cases, 
where  much  less  efficieat  methods  have  been  adopted.  Thus,  for  instance, 
potassio-tartrate  of  iron,  which  is  now  called — 

Ferrum  tartaratum^  is  directed  to  be  made  by  heating  the  cream  of  tartar 
and  oxide  of  iron  in  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  is  un- 
favourable  to  the  combination  of  the  metallic  oxide  with  the  acid  salt.  The 
process  given  for  this  preparation  is  also  defective  in  ordering  the  solution  in  its 
very  dilute  state,  as  first  produced,  to  be  poured  on  to  porcelain  or  glass  plates, 
to  be  dried  in  scales.    This  mode  of  operating  would  be  practically  impossible. 

Ferri  et  ammonüe  citras. — The  procesa  for  this  preparation  is  subject  to  the 
same  objections  that  attach  to  the  preceding.  There  is  too  much  water  present 
when  the  combination  is  effected,  and  the  solution,  if  formed  as  directed,  would 
be  in  too  dilute  a  state  to  be  spread  on  glass  or  porcelain  for  scaling. 

Ferri  et  quinice  citras. — I  have  not  yet  fairly  tried  this  process,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  will  yield  the  pretty  salt  which  has  become  so  firmly  established  in 
medical  practice. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  a  preparation  about  which 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  lately  in  the  Medical  and  Pharmaceu- 
tical  Journals.  I  allude  to  the  popular  medicine  called  u  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitro." 
There  are  great  differences  in  the  strength  and  quality  of  this  medicine  as  met 
with  in  varioua  pharmaceutical  establishments,  and  some  discredit  has  been 
thrown  upon  those  who  make  it,  and  sell  it,  on  account  of  this  difference  in 
quality.  But  I  think  it  has  pretty  clearly  appeared  from  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  that  the  process  given  in  the  PharmacopcBia  has  been  as  much  at  fault 
as  those  who  have  had  to  apply  the  process.  Spirittu  Mthtris  Nitrici,  made 
according  to  the  process  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  might  contain  any  quan- 
tity from  a  mere  trace  up  to  probably  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  of  nitrous  ether, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  operated  upon  in  the  process,  the 
form  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  temperature  applied  in  effecting  the  distillation. 
We  have  all  been  agreed  and  have  long  been  aware  that  the  process  of  the 
London  Pharmacopceia  was  Hable  to  yield  very  variable  results  according  to  the 
mode  of  applying  it,  yet  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  it  has  yielded 
a  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  which  the  public,  who  are  great  consumera  of  it,  have 
generally  approved  of.  We  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  defects  in  the  processes 
hitherto  used,  and  were  given  to  understand  that  the  British  Pharmacopceia 
would  supply  us  with  a  new  and  greatly  improved  process.  This  new  process 
is  now  before  us.  It  consists  in  distilliug  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and  oil  of 
vitriol  with  nitrite  of  soda.  The  process,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  a  very  good 
one  if  we  liad  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  as  intended  ;  but  we  are  met  at  once 
■with  a  difficulty,  which  is  that  nitrite  of  soda  is  not  a  commercial  article.  This 
difficulty,  however,  is  met  in  the  PharmacopcBia  by  a  process  being  supplied  for 
the  preparation  of  nitrite  of  soda.  Unfortunately  the  process  given  for  the 
preparation  of  nitrite  of  soda  does  not  yield  the  product  we  require.  I  have 
tried  the  process  rayself,  and  have  obtained  saraples  of  the  so-called  nitrite  of 
soda  made  by  the  Pharmacopceia  process  from  several  manufacturing  chemists  of 
the  highest  reputation,  and  in  every  instance  I  have  found  it  to  consist  princi- 
paliy  of  nitrate  of  soda,  with  a  good  deal  of  carbonate  and  a  very  little  nitrite.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  cali  this  salt  nitrite  of  soda,  or  to  expect  that  the  process  given  will 
yield  a  product  having  the  composition  represented  by  the  formula  (Na  O ,  NO,), 
Avhich  is  the  formula  given  in  the  Pharmacopceia.  The  nitrite  of  soda  produced 
by  the  process  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  will  be  a  variable  product,  and  the 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre  produced  from  it  is  not  likely  therefore  to  be  uniform  in 
composition  or  quality.  This  process  for  making  Spiritus  jEtheris  Nitrosi  is  in 
operation  before  you,  and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  ex&mining  the  pro- 
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duct,  as  well  as  that  obtained  by  otber  operators.  I  have  compared  it  with  the 
preparation  made  by  the  London  Pharmacopo3Ía,  and  I  certainly  prefer  the  latter, 
asa  more  agreeable  spirit,  to  which  the  ñame  "  sweet  spirit  of  nitre"  more 
fully  applies. 

CoUodium. — Among  the  new  preparations  introduced  into  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia is  Collodium,  for  the  preparation  of  which  a  procesa  is  given,  but  of 
this  1  cannot  speak  more  favourably  than  of  that  just  noticed.  The  success  in 
making  collodion  dependa  upon  the  quality  of  the  pyroxylin  employed  for  the 
purpose.  The  Pharmacopoeia  gives  a  procesa  for  making  the  pyroxylin  to  be 
used  in  the  production  of  the  collodion,  but  on  trying  the  proceas  I  have  ob- 
tained an  insoluole,  and  not  a  soluble  cotton.  Such  a  result  was  just  what  I 
should  have  anticipated  ;  for  in  the  process  given  the  strongest  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric  acids  are  directed  to  be  used,  which  would  yield  very  good  gun-cotton, 
•  if  required  as  an  cxplosive  agent,  but  it  is  well  knowu  that  good  gun-cotton  is 
not  soluble  in  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  that  to  obtain  a  cotton  that 
is  soluble,  and  suitable  for  making  collodion,  the  acids  should  be  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  water,  and  should  be  used  at  a  certain  fixed  temperature,  with  refer. 
ence  to  which  no  instructions  are  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

One  other  preparation  I  have  yet  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  Distilled  Water. 
The  description  given  of  the  distilled  water  directed  to  be  used  in  pharmacy, 
affords  a  good  illustration  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  defect  in  many  parts 
of  the  work  ;  and  that  is  an  attempt  at  too  great  refinement.  We  are  told  that 
distilled  water  should  answer  to  the  following  character,  among  others,  namely, 
u  that  a  fluid  ounce  of  it  evaporated  in  a  cleau  glass  capsule  leaves  no  visible  re- 
sidue."  Now,  I  should  like  to  see  such  distilled  water  made  by  simple  distil- 
lation  with  a  copper  still,  as  described  in  the  Fharmacopceia.  In  the  instruc- 
tion  of  pharmaceutical  pupils  I  have  been  accustomed  to  set  them  the  task  of 
producing  such  distilled  water,  as  one  which  they  would  think  very  easy,  but 
which  experience  proves  to  be  attended  with  considerable  diíficulty. 


ON  THE  OllGANIC  MATERIA  MEDICA  OF  THE  BRITISH 

PHARMACOPCEIA. 

Lecture  I. 

Delivered  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Socicty  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  2ith  of  Fcbruary,  18G4. 

BY  KOBERT  BENTLEY,  M.R.C.8.  ENG.,  F.L.S.,  HONORARY  FELLOW  OF  KIXG's 

COLLEGE,  LONDOX, 

PKOFES80B  OF  MATEBIA  MEDICA.  AND  DOTAN  Y  TO  THE  PHABM  ACEUTICAL  BOCIETY  OF 
GBEAT  BEITAIX;  PEOFE880E  OF  BOTANY  IN  RING'»  COLLBGB,  LONDOJT, 
AND  IN  THE  LONDON  INBTITUTION. 

T\\e  recent  publication  of  a  Pharmacopceia  wbich  an  Act  of  Parliament  declares 
shall  alono  be  used  in  the  British  Islands,  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  gratification  to 
all  classes  in  the  kingdom,  and  an  event  in  which  Medical  Practitioners  and  Phar- 
maceutists  especially  must  feel  the  greatest  interest.  There  is  no  subject,  there- 
fore,  that  is  so  well  adapted  at  the  present  time  for  bringing  before  the  Members, 
Associates,  and  Pupils  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  a  course  of  lectures,  as  a 
general  account  of  the  history,  construction,  nature  of  the  changes,  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  remedies  of  the  first  British  Pharmacopoeia.  When  we  con- 
sider  the  great  difficulties  that  the  framers  of  this  national  work  have  had  to 
cncounter,  I  feel  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me,  that  whatever  errors  it  may 
contain  and  whatever  its  shortcomings  may  be,  we  should  make  all  reasonable 
allowance  for  them,  and  approach  its  consideration  and  critical  examination  in  a 
hilosophic  and  kindly  spirit,  and  with  an  anxious  desire  of  fínding  out  its 
menta  rather  than  its  defeets.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  imperatively  neceesary 
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that  a  work  of  so  much  importance,  one  of  constant  reference  and  study,  and 
one  upon  the  right  iuterpretation  of  which  will  frequently  depend  the  issues  of 
life  or  deatb,  should  be  thoroughly  and  critically  examined, — not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  present  inconvenience  and  danger,  but  also  as  a  guide 
to  the  framers  of  subsequent  editions.  If  we  can  ever  hope  to  see  an  approach 
to  a  perfect  pharmacopceia,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  and  all  branches  of  the 
medical  profession,  to  do  all  we  can  in  our  several  positious  to  assist  in  the  con- 
summation  of  so  desirable  an  end.  With  au  earnest  desire  to  have  cxplained 
and  made  easy  to  you  the  interpretation  of  a  national  work,  and  with  the 
hope  of  doing  something  at  least  to  its  f uture  iraprovement  and  dcvelopment, 
the  Council  of  this  Society  have  requested  their  Professors,  in  their  several  de- 
partments,  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  upon  those  parts  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopceia which  have  an  especial  bearing  upon  their  respective  duties.  Upon 
my  colleague,  Dr.  Redwood,  to  whose  province  the  details  of  the  Pharmacopceia 
especially  belong,  the  more  important  portion  of  the  labour  will  devolve,  as  he 
will  have  to  briug  before  you  the  part  which  treats  of  the  preparations  and  cooi- 
pounds.  My  duty  will  be  to  describe  the  Materia  Medica,  at  least,  that  portion 
which  refera  to  Organic  Bodies  ;  and  although  I  do  not  claim  for  this  department 
so  prominent  a  position  as  that  coming  under  Dr.  Redwood's  notice,  yet  I  do 
claim  for  it  your  inost  careful  and  earnest  consideraron,  for  I  need  scarcely 
remind  you,  that  unless  you  are  able  to  recoguise  the  various  drugs  ordered  to 
be  used  inthe  British  Pharmacopceia,  and  to  judge  of  their  purity  or  otherwise, 
however  perfect  your  knowledge  may  be  of  the  preparations  and  compounds,  you 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  apply  such  knowledge  with  any  certainty  of  success. 
A  thorough  acquaiutance  with  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  should  be,  there- 
fore,  your  firat  chief  consideraron  ;  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  being  instrumental 
in  assisting  you  in  its  study  that  I  shall  in  this  and  a  succeeding  lecture  review, 
as  far  as  time  will  allow  me,  the  more  iraportaut  changes  which  the  organic  ma- 
teria medica  of  the  present  Pharmacopceia  has  undergone  when  compared  with 
the  last  published  editions  of  the  Pharmacopceias  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
also  expíain  briefly  the  essential  characteristics  of  those  substances  which  may 
appear  to  me  to  require  them,  more  especially  those  which  are  for  the  first  time 
to  be  found  in  a  British  Pnarmacopoeia,  or  which  are  new  to  the  limits  for- 
nierly  comprised  by  the  London  Pharmacopceia. 

In  the  preface  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  we  read  that,  11  the  materia 
medica  contains,  in  its  simplest  pharmaceutic  form,  every  definite  medicinal 
substance,  whether  obtainable  in  ordinary  trade  or  prepared  by  the  cheraical 
processes  in  the  second  part,  which  the  committee  of  the  Council  found,  on 
careful  inquiry,  to  be  so  far  approved  in  practice  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  in 


maceutic  ñame,  by  which  it  may  be  prescribed ;  and  an  English  naine,  for 
use  in  describing  the  proce3ses  in  the  second  part ;  2.  Its  definition,  together 
with  its  chemical  symbol  if  it  be  a  substance  of  definite  composition,  itsbotanical 
ñame  if  it  be  a  plant,  or  its  botanical  source  if  procured  from  a  plant ;  and 
also,  in  most  cases,  a  reference  to  a  correct  figure  of  the  plant,  and  a  statement 
of  the  quarter  whence  the  article  is  obtained  ;  3.  The  characters  by  which  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  all  other  articles  of  the  materia  medica ;  4.  The  tests  by 
which  it  may  be  ascertained  to  be  of  due  strength,  and  free  from  known  impurities 
or  adulterations ;  and  5.  The  preparations  of  which  it  is  an  active  ingredient." 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  alluaion  is  here  made  to  the  mode  puraued  in  treating 
of  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  which  are  derived  from  the  animal  king- 
dom. It  is  just  possible  that  this  omission  may  have  been  an  intentional  one, 
from  the  small  number  of  animal  substances  which  are  ordered  to  be  used  in  the 
Pharmacopceia.  We  think,  however,  it  is  desirable  for  you  to  know,  that 
animáis  and  animal  producía  are  treated  of  in  au  analogous  manner  to  plants 
and  vegetable  producís. 
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The  above  extract  from  the  preface  will  show  that  the  materia  medica  of  the 
British  Pharmacopceia  forms  a  very  important  portion  of  thatvolume.  Altogether 
it  is  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  pages,  or  in  but  seventy-seven  pages 
less  than  the  part  treating  of  the  preparations  and  compound8.  This  is,  at  least, 
three  times  the  space  which  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  the  materia  medica  in 
any  British  Pharmacopceia.  The  object  of  this  more  detailed  account  has 
evidently  been  to  provide  an  epitome  of  the  subject,  which  should  coraprisc 
everything  that  waa  niost  essential  to  be  known,  us  well  as  to  form  a  founda- 
tion  for  future  studies.  The  increased  importance  given  to  the  materia  medica 
in  the  present  Pharmacopceia  we  regard  as  a  great  improvement  and  material 
advance  over  the  plan  pursued  in  preceding  Pharrnacopceias,  and  one  which  we 
feel  sure  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

Although  thus  cordially  welcoming  this  improvement  in  the  materia  medica, 
there  is,  we  think,  one  great  omission  which  will  mar  its  usefulness,  that  is,  the 
complete  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  doses  of  the  crude  drugs  and  their 
different  preparations.  Some  account  of  the  doses  of  the  varions  substances  was 
more  especially  called  for  in  a  work  which  introduces  to  our  notice  many  new, 
and,  in  some  cases,  but  comparatively  little  known  and  powerful  drugs,  and  in 
which  numerous  oíd  and  familiar  preparations  have  been  altered  materially  in 
strength.  We  trust  to  sce  this  omission  rectified  in  a  future  issue,  so  that  the 
Pharmacopceia  may  contain  in  itself  all  that  prescribers  and  dispensers  are 
absolutely  required  to  know.  We  should  also  like  to  see  more  care  taken  in 
succeeding  editions  in  enumerating  the  different  preparations  of  each  article  of 
the  materia  medica,  for  in  the  present  Pharmacopceia  there  are  many  importan t 
ones  omitted.  It  should  be  especially  noticed,  however,  that  tliose  preparations 
onljf  were  intended  to  be  enumerated,  in  which  each  article  of  the  materia 
medica  entere  as  an  active  ingredient. 

There  is  one  result  which  1  cannot  forbear  alluding  to,  and  which  will,  I  fear, 
to  some  extent  be  brought  about  by  this  enlargement  of  the  materia  medica, 
and  that  is,  its  use  by  students  as  a  multum  in  parvo,  a  kind  of  "  cram."  I 
sincerely  hope  that  such  may  not  be  the  case,  for  if  so,  it  will  be  a  great  evil ; 
for  important  and  useful  as  the  short  notices  of  the  materia  medica  are,  they  can 
only  serve  as  a  foundation  for  f urther  studies,  or,  as  an  abstract  of  what  is  es- 
sential for  tuture  use.  He  would,  indeed,  possess  but  a  superficial  knowledge 
who  would  retuse  to  proceed  f urther  than  the  Pharmacopceia  taught  him  of  ma- 
teria medica,  and,  to  such  a  student,  a  large  amount  of  most  important  and  in- 
teresting  matter  would  be  entirely  unknown. 

In  the  February  nuinber  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  in  an  article  enti- 
tled,  14  Explanatory  and  Critical  Notes  on  the  British  Pharmacopceia, "  I  have 
given  several  tables,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  great  changes  which  the 
organic  materia  medica  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  presenta  when  comparecí 
with  that  of  the  last  editions  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmaco- 
pceias.  From  these  tables  it  appears  that  no  less  than  eighty-two  organic  sub- 
stances formerly  included  in  the  British  Pharmacopceias,  and  fiftytwo  plants 
and  animáis,  have  been  altogether  excluded  from  the  present  British  Pharma- 
copceia. Of  these  excluded  substances,  sizty-six  were  formerly  officinal  in  the 
Eainhurgh  Pharmacopceia,  forty-three  in  the  London,  and  thirty-three  in  the 
Dublin;  henee,  i  ti  this  respect,  the  British  Pharmacopceia  presents  fewer  changes 
from  the  Dublin  than  from  the  I^ondon  and  Edinburgh.  The  great  majority 
of  organic  substances  excluded  from  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia  is  doubt- 
less  due  to  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since  a  new  Pharmacopceia  was 
Í8sued  by  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Phynicians. 

Other  tables  have  been  given  in  the  same  article,  which  show  that  but  twenly- 
three  new  organic  substances  have  been  introduced  into  the  materia  medica  and 
aprendices  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 
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Having  now  given  a  summary  of  the  changes  in  the  present  British  Pharma- 
copo3Ía  as  compared  with  the  last  editionsof  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopceias,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  British  Pharniacopceia  with  reference 
more  especially  to  the  last  London  Pharmacopceia.  We  commence  by  calling 
your  attention  to  the  following — 

Talle  of  Organic  Substances  which  tcere  oficinal  in  the  last  London  Pharmacopceia, 
bul  whick  are  excluded  from  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 

Absinthium. 
Acctum  (Britannicum). 
Aloe  hepática. 
Alt  hopa. 

Amygdala  amara. 
Aiusum. 
Avena. 
Canella. 
Carota  (Radix). 
Chimaphila. 
Cornu. 
Cydonium. 
Cyminura. 

Granatum  (Rind  ofFruit). 
Helleborus. 
Inula. 

Juníperas  (Fractus). 
Lactuca  sativa, 
Laurus. 
Maranta. 

Meutha  piperita  (Herba). 
Mentlia  viridis  (Herba). 

A  list  which  thus  includes  forty-three  organic  bodies  formerly  contained  in 
the  London  Pharmacopceia,  will  show  that  the  framers  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopceia have  been  anything  but  sparing  in  their  condemnation  of  remedial 
substances  derived  from  planta  and  animáis.  By  referring  to  the  list,  I  tbink 
you  will  agree  with  me  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  exclusión  of  such  bodies  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  for  articles  as  Carota)  Radix,  Cornu,  Cydonium, 
Cyminum,  Inula,  Laurus,  Mucuna,  Spiritus  Vini  Gallici,  Staphysagria,  Tere- 
"binthina  Chia,  Viola,  and  others,  can  have  no  claims  to  be  inserted  in  a  national 
Pharmacopcoia.  Some  other  excluded  substances,  however,  as  Althaia,  Canella, 
Chimaphila,  Helleborus,  Lactuca,  Maranta,  Morplnae  Acetas,  Pyrethrum,  Sago, 
and  Tormentilla,  have,  we  think,  at  least  equal  claims  for  insertion  as  Armo- 
racia,  Dulcamara,  Elemi,  Ficus,  Mori  Succus,  Prunum,  Pterocarpus,  Rhoeas, 
Rosa  cauina,  and  Ulmus,  which  are  rctained  in  the  present  British  Pharma- 
copceia. The  authors  of  the  Pharmacopceia  appear  to  nave  had  an  especial  re- 
gard  for  flavouring  and  colouring  agents,  in  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
they  were  altogether  wrong,  for  we  all  know  the  influence  which  the  palate  and 
imagination  have  frequently  upon  patients. 

In  other  cases,  we  should  have  recommended  the  further  use  of  the  pruning- 
knife ;  thus,  what  material  advantage  has  been  gained  by  retainiug  all  the 
following  fruits,  po9sessing  as  they  do  nearly  identical  properties,  namely, 
Anethum,  Carui,  Coriandrum,  and  Fcenictilum ;  or,  in  like  manner,  Oleum 
Anethi,  Oleum  Anisi,  Oleum  Carui,  and  Oleum  Coriandri ;  or,  all  the  following 
balsamic  substances, — Benzoinum,  Styrax,  Balsamum  Peruvianum,  and  Bal- 
samum  Tolutanum  ;  or  all  the  following  astringents, — Catechu  nigrura,  Catechu 
pallidum,  Kino,  and  Krameria?  What  particular  virtues  Oleum  Coriandri 
possesses  over  some  other  oils  belonging  to  the  same  Natural  Order  as  the  plant 


Morphiae  Acetas. 
Mucuna. 
Oleum  Fceniculi. 
Ovi  Vitellug. 
Petroleum. 
Piper  longum. 
Pix. 

Pulegium. 

Pulegii  Oleum. 

Pyrethrum. 

Rhamni  Succus. 

Ruta. 

Sago. 

Sagapenum. 
Spiritus  Vini  Gallici. 
Staphysagria. 
Terebinthina  Chia. 
Terebinthina  vulgaris. 
Tormentilla. 
Veratrum. 
Viola. 
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from  which  it  is  derived,  wo  are  unable  to  imagine ;  but  as  it  is  an  entirely  new 
substance  in  a  British  Pharniacopceia,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  its  claims 
for  such  an  especial  recognition  were  very  strong  in  the  opinión  of  the  Medical 
Committee  of  the  Pharmacopceia. 

If  we  now  turn  frora  tbe  consideration  of  the  excluded  organic  bodics  to  tbose 
which  have  been  newly  introduced,  we  find  that,  although  there  are  but  twenty- 
three  entirely  new  to  the  Pharmacopceias  of  the  United  Kingdom,*  yet,  when 
compared  with  the  last  London  Pharmacopceia,  the  number  of  new  bodies  is 
increased  to  forty-three,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table : — 

Táble  of  New  Organic  Substances  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  as  compared 

with  the  last  London  Pltarmacopaia. 

Acidum  Aceticum  Glacialc.  Jalapa)  Resina. 

•Aconitia.  *Kamela. 

•Aconitum  (Flowcrmg  Topa).  Laurocera9iis. 
♦Arnica.  Lini  Fariña. 

*  Bebería;  Snlplias.  Matico. 
•Bela,  or  Bael.  *Nectandra. 

Bclladonnse  Badix.  Oleum  Myristica?. 

Cannabia  Indica.    Cubebce. 

Chirata.  *  Coriandri. 

Cocculua.  *Oxalic  Acid. 

•Collodium.  *Podophylli  Resina. 

•Conii  Fructus.  *Podophyllum  peltatum. 

Cotton.  *Pvroxylin. 
•Cusso,  or  Kusso.  Sabadilla. 
•Digitalinum.  Saccharum  Lactis. 

Filix.  *Santonica. 
•Fel  Bovinum.  *Santoninum. 
•Fel  Bovinum  Purificatum.  *Scammoniai  Badix. 

Fousel  or  Fuscl  Oil,  or  Amylic  Alcohol.    •Scammoniae  Kesina. 

Glycerinum.  Spiritus  Pyroxylicus  Bectificatus. 

Hemidesmns.  Terebinthína  Canadensis. 

•Indigo. 

The  number  of  new  organic  substances  introduced  into  the  British  Phnnna- 
copceia  as  compared  with  the  last  London  Pharmacopceia,  and  the  number  ex- 
cluded, may  thus  be  seen  to  be  precisely  equal.  We  feel  that  some  other  organic 
substances  in  great  demand  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  might,  with  advantage, 
have  been  also  introduced ;  as  Physostigma  venenosum,  the  plant  from  which  the 
Calabar  Bean,  now  completely  established  as  a  most  valuable  remedial  agent,  is 
derived,  Actaja  racemosa,  Prunus  Virginiana,  Veratrum  viride,  Pepsine,  etc. ; 
at  all  events,  these  have  at  least  equal  claims  for  insertion  as  Sulphate  of 
Bebería,  Nectandra,  Arnica,  Oleum  Coriandri,  and  Fel  Bovinum.    We  should 
like  to  see  a  similar  plan  adopted  by  the  framers  of  the  British  Pharmaco- 
poeia  as  has  been  for  a  long  period  employed  with  great  advantage  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia, — that  is,  to  have  a  Secondary  List  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  in  which  should  be  inserted  substances  possessing  no  very  evident 
medicinal  properties,  and  which  do  not  enter  into  any  of  the  preparations  and 
compounds ;  as  also  those  of  recent  introduction  which  are  upon  their  trial,  but 
not  sufficiently  established  to  warrant  their  being  placed  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion  in  a  national  Pharmacopceia.    In  such  a  list,  articles  as  Actaia  racemosa, 
Prunus  Virginiana,  Pepsine,  Sulphate  of  Bebería,  Cocculus,  Cusso,  Hemidesmus, 
Kamela,  Chirata,  Terebinthina  Cauadeusis,  Veratrum  viride,  Tormentilla,  and 
very  many  others  might  be  placed.    "VVe  feel  sure  that  a  list  of  this  kiud  woiüd 

*  These  are  marked  witli  an  asterisk  in  the  Table  of  New  Organic  Substancca. 
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he  of  great  advantagc,  and  we  hopo  to  see  the  plan  actcd  upon  in  the  next  edi- 
tion  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 

Ilaving  now  given  a  general  sketch  of  the  design,  object,  arrangement,  and 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  organic  Materia  Medica  of  the  British 
Pharmacopceia,  as  comparecí  with  the  last  published  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  together  with  sorne  suggestions  for  further  alteration  and,  as  wo 
believe,  improveinent,  we  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  those  articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica  which  appearto  require  them,  and  more  especially  of  those 
that  are  altogether  new,  or  which  are  new,  at  least,  to  an  English  Pharmaco- 
pceia. The  first  substance  we  notice  is  also  that  which  comes  first  in  the  alpha- 
betical  arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  namely, — 

Acacia. — The  test  of  gum  arabic  in  powder  is  given  as  follows  in  the  British 
Pharmacopceia  : — "  The  powder  does  not  become  blue  on  the  addition  of  solution 
of  iodine."  This  test,  which  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the 
adulteration  of  powdered  gum-arabic  with  flour  or  starch,  would  be  useless  as 
ordinarily  applied,  as  a  solution  of  iodine  will  not  then  act  upon  starch.  unless 
its  granules  have  been  previously  broken  up  by  heat.  The  following  test  should 
be  inserted  instead :— A  decoction  of  the  powder  when  cold,  or  the  mucilage 
made  with  boiling  water  when  cold,  does  not  become  blue  on  the  addition  of  a 
solution  of  iodine. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  impure  dextrin,  and  a  few  commercial  starches  which 
have  been  previously  submitted  to  heat,  might,  if  certain  precautions  be  taken, 
be  detected  by  the  Pharmacopceia  test,  but  as  such  are  scarcely  likely  to  be 
employed  for  adulterating  gum  arabic  in  powder,  or  if  so  used,  might  be  more 
readily  detected  by  the  test  we  have  given,  that  test  is  still  seen  to  be  the  pre- 
ferible one. 

Aconiti  Uadix.— The  characters  given  of  this  root  are : — "  From  one  to 
three  inches  long,  not  thicker  than  the  finger  at  the  crown,"  etc.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  said, — usual ly  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  and 
but  geldom  thicker  than  the  middle  finger  at  the  crown  ;  for  the  root  is  not  unfre- 
quently  sean  (as  the  specimeus  on  the  table  show)  four  inches  or  more  in  length, 
and  of  greater  thickness  than  that  indicated  in  the  Pharmacopceia.  The  term 
u  finger  "  is  also  indefinito  ;  does  it  mean  middle,  ring,  index,  or  littlo  finger? 

One  of  the  preparations  which  is  ordered  of  aconite  root,  namely,  the  tinc- 
ture,  is  said  to  be  "  half  the  streogth  of  Tiuctura  Aconiti,  Dub. ;  and  one-third 
the  strength  of  Tinctura  Aconiti,  Lond."  This  is  an  iruportant  error,  for  it  is 
only  om-j'ourth  the  strength  of  the  former,  and  about  one-third  that  of  the  latter. 

Acünitia. — This  alkaloid  was  formerly  oíficinal  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copceia of  1836,  under  the  ñame  of  Aconitina,  but  was  omitted  in  that  isaued 
in  1851.  ^Ve  are  glad  to  see  it  restored  to  the  Pharmacopceia,  as  we  know 
from  personal  experience,  and  otherwise,  that  it  has  been  much  employed,  and 
is  a  most  valuable  external  application  in  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  affections,  etc. 

The  following  is  given  as  the  test  of  Aconitia: — "Dissolves  entirely  in  puré 
ether  ;  leaves  no  residue  when  burned  with  free  access  of  air."  Upon  turning 
to  M  Atropia,"  the  alkaloid  directed  to  be  obtained  from  belladonna  root,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  same  test  is  given  of  that  alkaloid ;  henee  it  is  clear  that  the 
so-called  test  simply  contains  certain  characteristics  common  to  both  alkaloids, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  a  test  of  either. 

Aconitum. — u  The  fresh  leaves  and  flowering-tops  ;  gathered,  when  about 
one-third  of  the  flowers  are  expauded,  from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain,"  are 
directed  to  be  used.  The  employment  of  flowering-tops  is  entirely  new  to 
British  Pharmacopceias,  and  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  ordering  them.  The 
botanical  characters  which  are  given  of  botn  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  not 
sufficiently  precise,  and  would  apply  equally  to  those  of  other  common  species 
of  Aconitum.    As  distinctive  characters,  therefore,  they  are  valueless. 
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It  should  be  cspecially  noticed  that  the  leaves  and  flowering-tops  are  dircctcd 
to  be  gathered  when  about  one-third  of  the  Jioicers  are  expanded.  We  are  very 
glad  to  find  that  the  directions  given  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  as  to  the 
time  of  gathering  the  leaves,  etc.,  of  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Comuna,  Hyoscyamus, 
and  other  herbaceous  planta  are  very  explicit,  as  in  previous  Pharmacopoeias  no 
precise  information  upon  that  point  has  been  given.  The  opinión  commonly  en- 
tertained  by  vegetable  physiologists  until  lately,  was — that  the  best  time  for 
taking  the  herbaceous  parts  of  plants  for  use  in  medicine,  as  a  general  rule,  was 
just  at  the  commencement  of  the  flowering  stage ;  and  the  reason  adduced  for 
the  selection  of  that  period  was  because  the  process  of  flowering,  and  more 
especially  that  of  fruiting,  required  a  great  supply  of  nourishment,  and  henee, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  corresponding  weakening  of  the  vital  activity  of 
the  plant  was  produced. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 14  On  Expressed  Juices"  by 
Mr.  Squire,  in  August,  1841,  and  which  was  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,*  he  states,  u  I  am  persuaded  that  the  juico  is  in 
the  greatest  perfection  in  the  plant  when  more  than  half  the  Jioicers  are  fully 
Motón."  This  was,  I  believe,  the  first  timo  that  public  attention  was  especially 
called  to  the  subject ;  and  although  I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Squire,  that  a  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
time  of  collecting  all  medicinal  herbaceous  plants,  yet  I  do  agree  that  the  best 
time  for  collecting  the  herbaceous  parts  of  plants  is  after  the  period  of  flowering 
has  commenced  ;  that  period,  howevcr,  must  vary  to  some  extent,  in  different 
plants.  I  think  that  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  have  generally  mentioned 
the  best  period  for  collecting  medicinal  herbaceous  plants,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
points  conneeted  with  the  preparation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  which  the 
opinions  of  practical  pharmaceutists  have  been  found  of  especial  valué. 

In  a  lecture  which  I  delivered  in  this  Institution,  "  On  Plants  in  a  State  of 
Life,"  more  than  two  years  since,  and  which  was  afterwards  published  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  why  the  herbaceous  parts 
of  plants  should  be  taken  after  the  flowering  stage  had  commenced,  as  follows : — 
"  There  are  two  series  of  compounds  formed  by  the  action  of  light  and  air  in 
plants,  those  of  one  series  having  for  their  object  the  nutrition  of  the  plants  in 
which  they  are  formed,  and  being  directly  concerned  in  their  growth  and  de- 
velopment, — and  those  of  the  other  series  called  secretions,  playing  no  active  part 
in  the  plant  after  their  perfect  formation,  the  latter  (secretions)  being  al  so 
commonly  formed  later  in  the  life  of  the  plant.  .  .  .  In  the  process  of  flowering, 
the  only  compounds  that  are  taken  up  in  auy  amount  are  those  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  growth  and  developraent  of  new  tissucs ;  no  further  growth  can 
therefore  take  place,  to  any  great  extent  at  least,  in  the  vegetative  organs  of 
the  plant ;  but  the  secretions,  by  the  removal  of  these  producís,  become  more 
concentrated.  and  the  organs  in  which  they  are  produced,  by  being  left  for  a 
longer  period  in  conncction  with  the  plant,  have  time  to  elabórate  thein  inore 
perfectly."t 

Armoracia. — Fresh  Horseradish  root  is  directed  to  be  employed  in  the  only 
preparation  in  which  it  is  ordered,  namely,  the  Spiritus  Armoraciae  Compositus. 
As  the  root,  according  to  our  experience,  varíes  much  in  its  pungent  odour  and 
taste  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  being  much  weaker  in  tlie  summer  months 
than  in  the  early  spring  or  late  autumu,  it  would  have  been  advisable  to  have 
directed  the  Compound  Spirit  of  Horseradish  to  beprepared  at  the  latter  seasons. 
Had  the  Infusura  Armoraciae  compositum  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  been 
retained,  the  root  must  have  necessarily  been  obtained  at  the  time  in  which  such 
inf  usion  was  ordered  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  compound  spirit.    The  fact  of 

*  Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  i.  p.  06.  f  Phann.  Journ.,  vol.  iii.  2nd  ser.  p.  473. 
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horseradish  root  varying  in  strength  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  is,  of  itself, 
a  sufficient  reason  for  not  retaining  the  infusión  in  the  Pharniacopoeia. 

Arnica. — As  this  article  is  entirely  new  to  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  well  known  and  much  employed  in  Prussia  and  soine  other 
parts  of  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  States  of  North  America,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary  for  me  to  make  a  few  remarles  on  its  botanical  and  geographical  sources, 
its  characteristics,  and  reputed  medicinal  properties.  Arnica  root  is  directed.  to 
be  employed  in  the  Bntish  Pharmacopceia ;  but  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America  the  flowers  are  preferred,  and  ordered  in  all  but  oue  of  the  prepara- 
tions  which  are  there  officinal.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  reason  why  the  root  is 
ordered  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia.  We  should  have  preferred  the  flowers, 
because  they  would  be  more  likely  to  be  uniform  in  their  properties  from  being 
gathered  at  a  definito  period  ;  while  the  root,  from  being  collected  at  different 
periods,  will  necessarily  vary  considerably  in  its  strength.  The  plant  from 
which  this  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  is  derived  isthe.trmVa  monUma,  Linn., 
and  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Composita?.  It  is  a  native  of  the  inountaiuous 
distriets  of  Europe,  and  of  certain  parts  of  North  America  and  Asia. 

The  so-called  Arnica  root  is  really  the  rhizome,  to  which  numerous  small 
rootleta  are  attached.  The  rhizome  is  more  or  less  twisted,  rough  from  the 
scars  left  by  the  leaves  which  it  formerly  bore,  somewhat  cylindrical  in  shape, 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness.  From 
this  numerous  small  rootlets  arise  of  variable  length,  generally  two  or  more 
inches,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  common  knitting-needle.  Both  the  rhizome 
and  rootlets  have  a  brownish  colour  externally.  The  odour  is  peculiar,  feebly 
aromatic,  and  disagreeable ;  and  the  taste  somewhat  peppery,  bitterish,  and 
nauscous. 

The  root  has  been  found  to  contain  volatile  oi7,  acrid  resin.  extractivo,  gnm, 
and  woody  jibre.  The  extractive  matter  of  Arnica  flowers,  which  is  doubtless 
similar  to  that  of  the  root,  is  said  to  be  identical  with  cytisin,  a  poisonous  prin- 
cipie obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  common  laburnum-tree.*  Mr.  Bastick  has 
also  obtained  from  Arnica  flowers  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  which  henamed.drHfWna.t 
The  properties  of  Arnica  appear  to  depend  essentially  upon  the  acrid  resin, 
although  these  are  doubtless  modiüed  to  some  extent  by  the  volatile  oil  and 
extractive. 

Arnica  is  very  highly  valued  as  a  remedial  agent  in  certain  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent. It  is  regarded  as  a  most  useful  stimulant  in  typhoid  fevers,  and  in 
various  debilitated  conditions  of  the  system  ;  in  paralysis,  amaurosis,  and  other 
nervous  affections,  etc.  The  triáis  which  have  been  mude  in  this  couutry  of  its 
remedial  virtues  do  not  in  any  material  degree  confirm  the  extravagant  encomiums 
which  have  been  passed  upon  it  on  the  Continent.  The  dose  of  our  officinal 
tincture  is,  from  two  Jiuid  draclims  to  a  fluid  ounce,  every  three  or  four  huurs. 

The  tincture  of  Arnica  flowers,  and  also  that  of  the  root,  have  been  much  em- 
ployed as  a  domestic  remedy  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  as  an  external  ap- 
plication  in  sprains,  bruises,  etc.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Garrod,  however,  lead 
to  the  conclusión  that  its  efficacy  is  entirely  duc  to  the  rectified  spirit  employed 
in  its  preparation,  as  he  found  that  about  the  same  remedial  effeets  were  produced 
upon  certain  bruised  surfaces  by  the  application  of  either  simple  rectified  spirit 
or  tincture  of  árnica.  Altogether,  so  far  as  present  experience  leads  U3  in  this 
country,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  virtues  of  Arnica,  both  as  an  external 
remedy  and  for  internal  administration,  have  been  vastly  overrated  ;  and  henee 
we  do  not  regard  this  Bubstance  as  by  any  mcans  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Materia  Medica  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 

Bebeki^e  Sulphas. — Nectandka. — These  articles  are  entirely  new  to  a 


*  Medical  Times  and  Gazctte,  Nov.  1856,  p.  446.       f  Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  x.  p.  380. 
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British  Pharmacopoeia.  Nectandra  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  recently- 
issued  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  Sulphate  of  Bebería  is  the  sulphate  of 
the  alkaloid  biberine,  or  bebeerine,  obtained  frora  Bebeeru  bark,  which  is  im- 
ported  from  British  Guiana.  The  plant  from  which  this  bark  is  derived  is  the 
Nectandra  Rodicei  of  Schomburgk,  and  coramonly  terraed  the  Greenheart  tree. 
It  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Lauráceas. 

The  bark  is  in  large,  flat,  heavy  pieces,  from  one  to  two  feet  long,  from  two 
to  8Íx  inches  broad,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  nearly  smooth 
externally,  and  of  a  greyisli-brown  colour.  Internally  its  colour  is  dark  cinna- 
mon-brown.  It  has  no  odour  ;  but  its  taste  is  strongly  and  persistently  bitter, 
combined  with  great  astriugeney. 

As  far  back  as  1834  it  was  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona  by  Dr. 
Rodie,  who  discovered  an  alkaloid  both  in  it  and  the  fruit.  It  attracted  very 
little  attention  however  till  1843,  when  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan,  of  Edinburgh, 
nublished  a  number  of  observations  confirming  Dr.  Rodie's  discoveries,  and 
nighly  recommending  it  for  its  antiperiodic  nroperties.  Other  medical  practi- 
tioners  subsequently  testified  to  its  antiperiodic  virtues,  and  it  was  thought 
by  some  that  it  would  form  a  valuable  substitute  for  cinchona  bark.  The  more 
recent  experimenta  of  M.  Becquerel  in  France  with  the  sulphate  of  bebería,  as 
well  as  those  of  Dra.  Pepper  and  Dailey  in  North  America,  and  recently  of  Dr. 
Garrod  in  this  country,  do  not  confirm  the  favourable  resulta  first  obtained,  but 
show  that  although  occasionally  successf ul,  it  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  substitute 
for  sulphate  of  quinia.  With  such  testimony  before  us,  we  do  not  regard  the 
introduction  of  sulphate  of  bebería  into  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  valuable 
one.  The  dose  of  the  sulphate  of  beberia  is  from  one  to  three  grains  as  a  tonic, 
and  iromfíve  to  twenty  grains  as  a  febrifuge.* 

Bela,  Bael. — This  is  an  entirely  new  article  in  a  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  plant  which  yields  it  is  the  JEijle  Alármelos,  DC,  belonging  to  the  Natural 
Order  Aurantiaceae.  The  oficinal  part  is  the  half-ripe  fruit  dried,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  East  Lidies,  and  chiefly  from  Malabar  and  Coromandel.  A  full 
account  of  the  plant  and  its  reputed  properties  was  published  some  years  since 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  f  The  recently  issued  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia takes  no  notice  of  Bael. 

The  officinal  half-ripe  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  Mogadore  Colocynth  fruit,  or 
a  small  shaddock.  It  has  a  hard  woody  riud,  about  two  Unes  thick,  and  of  a 
greyish  or  reddish-brown  colour.  The  dried  pulp  has  a  brownish-orange  or 
orange-red  colour,  and  contains  numerous  seeds ;  it  has  no  odour,  but  a  muci- 
laginous,  slightly  astringent  laste.  The  fruit  is  but  rarely  imported  entire,  but 
generally  in  dried,  more  or  less  twisted  alices  ;  or  in  fragmenta  consisting  of  pieces 
of  the  rind  and  adherent  pulp  and  seeds. 

This  half-ripe  fruit  is  regarded  in  India  as  a  most  valuable  and  efficacious 
remedy  in  dysentery,  and  all  affections  of  the  bowels  accompanied  by  relaxation, 
and  also  in  cases  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  It  is  also  said  to  relieve  diarrhcea  and  dysentery  without  producing  a 
subsequent  constipation.  The  active  or  astringent  principie  is  a  kind  of  tannin. 
We  have  no  very  well  recorded  cases  in  this  country  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea 
in  which  Bael  has  been  proved  to  be  efficacious ;  and  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Garrod  does  not  teud  to  show  that  it  is  at  all  preferable  to  other  mild  astringents 
in  such  diseases  ;  henee,  considering  the  number  of  astringents  besides  it  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  we  can  find  no  satisfactory  reason  for  its  introduction. 

Belladonxa.— We  notice  this  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  because,  for  the 
first  time  in  a  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  fresh  branches  together  with  the 


*  Phanti.  Journ.,  vol.  iii.  p.  177;  voL  iv.  p.  281;  vol.  v.  p.  228. 
t  Plüirai.  Jcum.,  vol.  x.  p.  llió. 
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leaves  are  ordered  to  be  used  in  its  officinal  preparations.  Similar  parte  are  also 
directed  to  be  employed  of  Conium  and  Hyoscyamus.  Although  the  leaves  of 
the  above-mentioned  herbaceous  planta  have  been  alone  previously  ordered  in 
British  Pharmacopceias,  it  has  been  long  known  by  practical  mon  that  per- 
fectly  efficient  and  stable  extracta,  etc.,  could  not  be  so  prepared  ;•  henee  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  authors  of  the  present  Pharmacopceia  have  adopted 
the  suggestion  of  Pbarmaccutists. 

In  the  lecture  **  Ou  Plante  in  a  State  of  Life,"  airead  y  alluded  to,  which  I 
delivered  in  this  Instituí  ion  ,f  I  made  some  remarks  for  the  parpóse  of  showing 
that  the  young  herbaceous  parts  of  plants  did  not  materially  vary  in  their  activity 
from  the  leaves ;  and  this  was,  I  believe,  the  first  time  that  their  employment  was 
endeavoured  to  be  justified  upon  physiological  principies.    Thus,  after  showing 
the  action  of  the  leaves  in  the  formation  of  the  produets  and  secretions  of  plants, 
I  proceeded  as  follows  : — "  We  have  shown  above,  that  without  leaves  or  other 
organs  of  an  analogous  nature,  no  growth  to  any  extent  can  take  place,  or  any 
secretions  be  fonned  in  the  plant.    Thus  the  floral  leaves,  and  the  green  parts  of 
the  flower,  have  a  similar  effect  to  the  leaves ;  even  the  young  herbaceous  parts, 
from  which  the  leaves  and  other  organs  arise,  are  also  directly  concerned  in  the 
formation  of  producís  and  secretions.    This  assimilating  power  of  the  young 
green  herbaceous  parte  is  commonly  lost  sight  of ,  but  in  realiíy  the  structure  of 
these  parte  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  leaves,  except  that  their  tissues  are  some- 
what  more  compact  and  difieren tly  arranged ;  henee  in  proportion  to  amount  of 
matter  they  do  not  expose  so  large  a  surface  to  the  action  of  air  and  light  as  the 
leaves,  and  as  the  process  of ,  assimilation  only  takes  place  in  the  cells  irome- 
diately  below  the  epidermis,  their  powers  of  forming  producís  and  secretions  is 
somewhat  less  intense,  but  the  difference  between  the  parte  immediately  in  con- 
tact  with  the  leaves  and  the  leaves  themselves  must  be  very  slight.    Indeed  I  am 
by  no  means  certain,  but  that  the  young  herbaceous  parte  frequently  contain 
quite  as  much,  or  even  more  active  secretions  than  the  leaves  themselves  ;  thus,  if 
the  latter  organs  be  left  on  the  stem  till  they  have  passed  their  active  vital  con- 
ditions,  the  active  secretions  which  they  normally  contain  will  have  passed  to  a 
great  degreeinto  the  young  stalks  in  their  passage down wards  to  the  main  stem, 
and  henee  they  would  be  then  probably  more  active  than  the  leaves,  as  they  would 
in  sucha  case  not  only  be  assimilating  organs,  but  also  the  receptacle  for  the  pro- 
ducís and  secretions  formed  in  the  surrouuding  parte.  The  most  convincing  proof 
that  I  can  adduce  of  the  capability  of  young  suceulent  parts  to  form  producto  and 
secretions,  is  in  the  case  of  Cacti,  Euphorbias,  etc.,  which  have  frequently  no  true 
leaves  or  other  analogous  organs,  but  the  plants  are  formed  of  a  suceulent  síem 
or  stems,  from  which  the  flowers  arise ;  neveríhcless,  as  is  well  known,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  Euphorbias  especially,  the  secreíions  produced  are  of  a 
very  active  nature.    I  might  pursue  this  subject  further,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that,  in  practice,  in  making  preparations  from  herbaceous  plañís, 
(to  which  the  above  remarks  are  intended  especially  to  apply),  we  may  consider 
the  young  vitally  active  parts  in  immediate  contact  with  the  leaves,  as  not  ma*- 
terially  differing  in  activity  from  them,  and  that  consequently  íhey  may  be 
advantageously  as  well  as  economically  used  with  them." 

BelladonNíE  IIadix. — Belladonna  root  was  not  mentioned  in  the  last 
London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceias,  but  it  was  formerly  oflícinal  in  that 
of  theDublin  College.  We  remarkupon  it  here  because  we  íind  that  the  dried 
root  imported  from  Germany  is  alone  direcíed  ío  be  employed  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia.  •  We  regard  this  as  a  misíake,  for,  in  the  first  place,  we  have 
no  sufñcient  proof  of  the  Germán  root  being  more  active  than  that  of  the  wild 


*  Sce  Papers  by  Mr.  Squire  in  Pliarm.  Journ.,  vol.  ni.  2n<l  ser.  pp.  300  and  368. 
f  Lecture  "  On  Plants  in  a  State  of  Life,"  by  Prof.  Bcntley,  Pharm.  Journ.,  voL  iii.  2nd  ser. 
pp.  475  and  476. 
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or  even  cultivated  plant  of  this  couutry ;  secondly,  from  the  roots  of  Germany 
being  vcry  Hable  to  adulterations ;  and  thirdly,  because  they  will  be  there  col- 
lected  without  any  particular  referenco  to  the  time  of  year,  and  henee  will  vary 
much  in  activity  from  that  circumstance.  Had  English  roots  been  ordered,  there 
would  have  been  far  better  opportunities  of  obtaining  them  genuine,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  uniform  strength  ? 

Bexzoinum. — This  is  an  oíd  article  of  the  British.  Pharmacopoeias.  It  is 
stated  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  a  resinous  exudation  from  the  stem, 
henee  one  would  naturally  conclude  that  it  exuded  spontaneously  ;  but  sueh  is 
not  the  case,  theresin  only  flowing  out  after  the  bark  has  been  wounded. 

Buceo,  Buchu. — This  has  also  for  many  years  been  included  in  our  Phar- 
macopcDias,  but  its  botanical  source  is  now  properly  given  as  Barosma  betulina, 
Barosma  crenulata,  and  Barosma  serratifolia.  It  should  be  noticed,  however, 
that  B.  crenulata  is  the  B.  crenata  of  Kunze,  and  Linn.  sp.  B.  betulina,  B. 
and  W.,  is  correctly  stated  in  the  British  Phannacopceia  to  be  the  Diosma 
crenata,  Lodd.  Cab. 

Calumba.— This  well-known  article  of  the  materia  medica  is  stated  to  be 
derived  from  Cocculus  palmatus,  De  Cand.  The  recent  investigations  of  Mr. 
Micrs  show  that  De  Candolle's  plant  is  not  our  Calumba  plant,  which  is  the 
Cocculus  palmatus,  Wallich ;  the  Menispermwn  Calumba,  Roxb.  ;  and  the 
Jateorhiza  Calumba  of  Miers.  This  is  but  a  recent  discovery,  and  heneo  the 
authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  not  answerable  for  this  error.*  Amongst  the 
characters  of  Calumba,  it  is  stated  to  be  about  two  incites  in  dtanu  ter.  It  is  com- 
mouly  less  than  this  and  sometiines  more,  in  fact,  it  varíes  in  diameter  generally, 
from  about  an  inch  to  three  inches. 

Camphora. — This  well-known  substance  is  described  '*  as  a  concrete  volatile 
oil,  obtained  from  the  wood  of  Camphora  officinarum  by  sublimatiou,  and  resub- 
limed  in  bell-shaped  masses ;  imported  from  China."  The  statemeut  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  incorrect,  as  crude  camphor  is  alono  imported,  and  is  after- 
wards  purified  by  resublimation  in  this  country. 

Cardamomim. — The  Malabar  Cardamom  obtained  from  the  Ekttaria  Car- 
damomum  is  alone  oficinal,  as  i n  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  Phar- 
macopoeia dircets  for  use  "  the  seeds  contained  in  their  capsules,  which  are  to  be 
removed  when  the  seeds  are  employed."  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  a  capsule 
is  a  kind  of  fruit  of  which  the  seeds  form  a  necessary  part ,  henee,  in  removüig 
the  capsules,  we  should  take  away  the  seeds  also.  No  doubt  this  expression 
would  be  understood,  and  the  seeds  used  as  directed,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  said — the  seeds  contained  in  their  coverings  (pericarp),  which 
are  to  be  removed  when  the  seeds  are  employed. 

Catechu. — Two  kinds  of  catechu  are  oficinal,  as  in  the  last  London  Pharma- 
copceia ;  one  is  called  the  Black  Catechu,  and  is  an  extract  of  the  hcartwood  of 
Acacia  Catechu;  and  the  other  is  termed  Palé  Catechu,  and  is  an  extract  of  the 
leaves  and  young  shoots  of  Uncaria  Gambir.  Both  sorts  are  directed  to  be  em- 
ployed indifferently  in  the  Infusum,  Pulvis  Compositus,  and  Tiuctura  Catechu  ;  / 
and  the  pule  catechu  alone  in  the  Trochisci  Catechu.  Surely  this  is  a  mistake, 
at  least  as  regards  the  Infusum  and  Tinctura  Catechu,  for  such  preparations 
would  vary  much,  and  more  especially  in  colour,  according  to  the  kind  of  catechu 
employed,  and  would  thus  frequently  lead  the  patient  to  the  belief  of  his  medi- 
cines being  wrongly  prepared. 

Chirata,  Cuiretia. — This  was  formerly  oficinal  in  the  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  but  not  in  that  of  the  London  College.  The  entire 
plant  (Ophelia  Chirata,  DC.)  is  oficinal  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  It  has 
been  long  employed  in  India,  both  by  the  native  and  European  practitionere,  and 

*  Miera  on  the  Menispermace»,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Feb.  1861. 
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is  held  in  great  esteem.  In  ite  operation,  as  well  as  by  its  botanical  affinities,  it 
is  nearly  aílied  to  Gentian,  and  is  reputed  to  be  useful  in  the  same  diseases.  As 
two  planta  of  the  same  Natural  Order  are  now  excluded,  namely  Erythraa  Cen- 
taurium  and  Menyantkes  trifoliatay  both  of  which  were  oficinal  in  the  last  Edin- 
burgh  Pharmacopmia,  and  till  recently  also  in  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharma- 
copoaias,  we  regard  Chirata  as  a  desirable  substance  to  be  introduced  into  the 
British  PharmacopcBia.  It  has  been  also  introduced  into  the  new  United  States 
Pharmacopceia. 

Cocculus,  Cocculus  Ixdicus. — This  is  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Anamirta 
Cocculus  of  Wight  and  Arnott,  a  plant  of  the  Natural  Order  Monispermaceíe.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Malabar  coast,  and  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  fruit, 
now  officinal  in  the  British  Phannacopceia,  was  formerly  so  in  the  late  Edinburgh 
Phannacopo3Ía,  and  till  recently  in  trie  Dublin  also,  but  it  has  never  been  in- 
cluded  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia.  We  regard  its  in- 
troduction  into  the  British  PharmacopcBia  as  a  circurastance  much  to  be  re- 
gretted,  for  it  is  a  powerful  poison,  and  is  possessed  of  no  important  remedial 
properties  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain.  The  ointment  prepared  from  the  seed  is 
simply  used  for  the  destructiou  of  vermin,  and  as  a  remedy  in  some  cutaneoua 
diseases,  but  if  so  employed  when  the  skin  is  abraded  it  may,  and  has  produced 
most  8erious  consequences.  Its  introduction  into  the  British  Pharmacopceia  is 
Btill  further  to  be  regretted,  from  the  fact  of  its  beiog  employed,  and,  accord- 
ing  to  Pereira,  extensively  so,  to  give  bitterncss  and  intoxicating  property  to 
some  malt  liquors,  although  its  use  for  such  a  purpose  is  forbidaen  in  this 
country,  and  attempted  to  be  restrained  by  heavy  penalties.  The  fruit  is  de- 
8cribed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  slujhthj  ovate  ;  it  would  have  been  more  distinc- 
tive  to  have  said  some  w  lint  kidney-shaped. 

Colchici  Semen. — We  notice  this  article  of  the  Materia  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  referring  to  the  characters  given  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 
Colchicum  seeds  are  there  described  as  "about  the  size  of  black  mustard- 
seed,  very  hard,  reddish-brown."  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  colchicum  seeds 
have  been  stated  to  be  about  the  size  of  black  mustard  seeds,  for  they  are  thus 
described  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  writers  on  Materia  Medica ;  but  such  a 
statement  is  quite  incorrect,  for  they  are  alvvays,  at  least  twice,  and  frequently 
thrice  as  largo,  or  even  more.  In  size  they  more  nearly  approach  white  mustard 
seeds,  although  not  generally  quite  so  large  as  these ;  it  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  error  as  to  the  size  of  colchicum  seeds  has  thus  arisen.  The  colour  of 
colchicum  seeds  is  also  rather  yellowish-brown  than  reddish-brown,  and  they  are 
often  quite  brown,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  nearly  black.  So  far  as  colour  and 
size  are  concerned,  they  resemble  Grains  of  Paradise  more  than  black  mustard 
seeds,  and  Pereira  states  that  he  has  known  colchicum  seeds  mistaken  for  Grai»s 
of  Paradise. 

Conii  Fructus. — The  fruit  of  the  Conium  maculaban  is  an  entirely  new 
article  of  a  British  Pharmacopceia.  It  is  directed  to  be  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration  of  a  Tinctura.  The  ripe  fruit,  dried,  is  alone  ofliciual.  Iu  a  recent  lee- 
ture  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  by  Dr.  Garrod,  he  thus  speaks 
of  the  employment  of  the  parts  of  Conium  maculatum  in  medicine : — Ilemlock 
owes  ite  action  to  conia ;  all  parts  of  the  plant  contain  conia ;  and  as  it  is  easily 
decomposed,  the  Committee  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  preparation  of  the  British 
Pharmacopceia  had  introduced  the  fruit,  beca  use  the  alkaloid  was  lesa  liable  to 
undergo  decomposition  in  that  part  of  the  plant.  The  experimente  of  Dr. 
Garrod  had  also  led  him  to  believe  that  much  larger  doses  of  the  tincture  of 
conium  could  be  borne  than  was  generally  believed ;  for  he  had  found  the  dose 
of  twenty  minims  of  the  London  tincture  useless,  and  had  given  from  a 
drachm  to  half  an  ounce  thr«e  times  a  day.  He  had  a  patient  taking  one  ounce 
of  the  tincture  made  from  the  lea  ves,  which  had  been  most  carefully  collected  and 
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dried,  three  times  a  day.  He  had  afterwards  given  to  the  same  patient  five  fluid 
drachms  of  the  tincture  made  from  the  fruit  according  to  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia.  The  tincture  made  from  the  fruit  was  undoubtedly  stronger  than  that 
prepared  from  the  leavcs  as  formerly.  The  dose  of  the  Tincture  of  Hemlock 
Fruit  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  is  from  halfa  draekm  and  upwards. 

Wíth  this  notice  we  conclude  our  lecture ;  aod  although  in  going  through  the 
several  articles  of  the  Organic  Materia  Medica  we  have  thought  it  cxpedient 
and  desirable  to  notice  some  errors  and  deficiencies,  we  wish  it  to  be  underetood 
that,  upon  the  whole,  we  regard  this  portion  of  the  Pharmacopceias  as  well  exe- 
cuted,  and  a  great  improvement  over  the  corresponding  portion  of  any  previpus 
Pharmacopceia  published  in  the  Uuited  Kingdom. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  P.  S.  (Scarborough). — Those  Chemists  only  whose  ñames  appear  in  tbe  Rcgister 
of  the  Phannaceutical  Society,  are  exempted  from  servicc  on  Jurics. 

A.  L.— We  believe  the  last  edition  of  Beasley's  'Pocket  Fonnulary'  is  tho  seventh, 
published  in  18G0  (Churchill). 

11.  B.  N.  (Ncwark). — Solution  of  Valeria  naie  of  Ammonia.  There  is  no  authorized 
formula ;  it  is  sometimes  made  to  coutain  25  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  The  following  is  Dr. 
Tanner's  formula:— R  Ammon.  Valer. :  gr.  i ;  Aquae  Destillata?  X¡ :  solve. 

C.  A.  Z.— There  is  no  regulation  that  will  prcvent  a  candídate  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  from  offering  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion  for  the  Júnior  Bell 
Scholarship. 

An  Apprentice  (Hereford). — The  Medical  Council  do  not  contémplate  pnblishing  an 
edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  with  the  doscs  of  the  drugs  and  preparations. 
A  ¿Student  (Derby). — Fownes's  4  Chemistry,'  and  Bentley's  '  Mannal  of  Botany.' 
A  Constant  Reader  (Lerwick). — Griffin's  'Chemical  Recreations.' 
Índigo. — Ure's  'Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  etc.' 

A.  P.  S.  (Newcastle). — Messrs.  Ladd  and  Oertling,  27,  Moorgate  Street. 

"  546  "  (Maldon). — The  label  in  question  is  Hable  to  the  medicine  stamp  duty. 
M.  O.  (Edinburgh). — The  Degrce  of  Master  of  Science.    Apply  by  letter  to  Dr.  Car- 
penter,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 

"yi  Chctnist"  will  see  that  the  subject  has  received  attention. 

The  Wcights  and  Measures  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia. — A  correspondent  (South- 
port)  suggests  that  "  if  the  píain  oz.  and  ü.  drm.  and  fl.  oz.  be  gcnerally  used,  pre- 
scribers  may  expect  disappointment  in  their  anticipated  beneficia!  cffeets  of  the  medi- 
cines ordered,  as  many  patients  will  probably  dispense  for  themselves,  and,  as  usual, 
procure  the  cheapest  ingredients,  regardless  of  the  quality.  So  many  Latin  ñames 
being  similar  to  the  English,  many  persons  can  read  a  great  portion  of  the  prescriptions ; 
but  having  some  doubts  about  the  quautities  (through  the  symhols  heretofore  used), 
conclude  it  better  to  have  them  prepared  by  a  Phannaceutical  or  dispensing  chemist." 

The  British  Phannacopoeia. — The  32mo  edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeiu  is  con- 
fidently  expected  to  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

B.  E.  (Dover). — Stiil  Licence.  The  licence  empowers  the  person  "  not  being  a  dis- 
tiller,  rectifier,  or  compounder  of  spirits,  to  keep  or  use  a  still  for  carrying  on  the  trade 
or  business  of  a  chemist  requiring  the  use  of  a  still."  The  Act  does  not  limit  the  number 
of  stills  or  retorts  to  be  used  under  one  licence.  Tho  licence  becomes  due  on  the  5th  of 
July.    See  Vol.  III.,  Second  Series,  p.  202,  were  the  subject  is  fully  explained. 

A.  B.  (Taunton). — In  the  case  referred  to  we  should  consider  the  terms  synonymous. 

\V anted, — copies  of  the  '  Phannaceutical  Journal'  for  May,  June,  July,  and  August, 
1852;  full  publishing  price  will  be  given.  Address,  Mr.  Bhemkidge,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square. 


Instructions  from  Membcrs  and  Associates  respecting  the  transmission  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Bkicmkidge,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Advertisements  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Messrs.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.    Other  Communications  to  the  Editora,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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MEDICAL  AND  PHA11MACEUTICAL  LEGISLATION. 

In  July  of  last  year  we  announccd  the  fact  that  a  Committee  of  the 
General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and  llegistration,  to  whom  the  con- 
sideraron of  the  provisions  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1858  liad  been  submitted, 
liad  recommended  that  application  should  be  made  to  Parliamcnt  for  an 
amended  Act,  and  that  it  was  proposed  in  such  new  Act  to  include  pharmacy 
among  the  departments  of  medical  practico  over  which  the  Medical  Council 
should  exercise  control. 

The  propositions  which  the  committee  submitted  to  the  Medical  Council 
wcre  embodied  in  the  draft  of  a  Bill,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  in  as  far 
as  they  rclated  to  pharmacy,  comprised — 

1.  A  general  system  of  pharmaceutical  education  and  examination,  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Medical  Council. 

2.  The  registration  of  all  persona  qualified  to  practise  pharmacy,  as  tested 
by  such  examinations. 

3.  The  re8triction  of  the  right  to  dispense  or  compound  the  prescriptions 
of  physicians  or  surgeons  to  qualifíed  practitioners  in  pharmacy,  and  the  ini- 
position  of  a  penalty  upon  thosc  who  shall  keep  open  shop  for  compounding 
medicines  without  having  passed  the  required  examination. 

4.  The  appointment  by  the  Medical  Council  of  inspectors,  whose  duíy  ir 
shoidd  be  to  sec  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  uflecting  pharmacy,  wcre  duly 
carried  into  eflfect. 

o.  The  prohibition  of  the  salo  of  all  sccret  remedies,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
penalty  for  selling  any  patent  or  quack  medicine,  unless  a  sworn  certifícate  of 
the  composition  of  such  medicino  bo  exposed  for  inspection  in  the  shop  or 
place  where  it  is  sold. 

Tho  Medical  Council  expressed  no  opinión  upon  this  or  any  other  part  of  the 

Eroposed  Bill,  but  submitted  the  propositions  to  all  the  medical  licensing 
odies  throughout  the  country  for  their  opinions  upon  them. 
It  w  as  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Socicty  and  tho 
chemists  and  druggists  not  comprised  in  this  Socicty,  would  remain  indifferent 
or  inactivo  observers  of  this  movement  with  reference  to  legislation  aÜ'ecting 
pharmacy.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  interference  with  the  privileges 
and  vested  interests  of  chemists  and  druggists  had  been  threatened  under 
similar  circumstances ;  and  although  in  this  instance  there  was  probably  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  to  deprive  those  alrcady  in 
business  of  the  powcr  of  exercising  their  lawful  oceupations  as  they  had  been 
aecustomed  to  do,  yet  as  the  terms  of  tho  draft  Bdl  certainly  went  to  that 
efFect,  it  could  not  be  wondered  at  that  chemists  and  druggists  throughout 
the  country,  seeing  a  proposition  for  an  Act  of  Parliamcnt  that  appcared  to 
threaten  them  with  rnin,  should  be  alarmed  and  rcady  to  take  action  in  self- 
defence.  The  subject  at  any  rate  presented  a  suíficient  plea  for  an  appeal  to 
the  fears  of  those  who  fancied  themselves  assailed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
favour  of  association  for  mutual  protection.  Meetings  of  the  trade  were  held 
in  diílcrcnt  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  these  the  draft  Bill,  which  the  Medical 
vol.  v.  2  a 
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Council  liad  nevcr  so  much  as  discussed,  was  referred  to  as  a  matured  mea- 
sure  having  the  sanetion  of  the  highest  medical  authority,  and  contemplating 
the  disfranchisement  of  many  thousands  of  chemists  and  druggists  who  liave 
been  engaged  for  years  in  the  legitímate  cxercise  of  their  business.  It  was 
in  rain  that  we  pointed  to  the  crude  nature  of  the  measure  under  discussion, 
to  the  fact  of  its  being  only  the  outline  of  a  Bill,  to  the  improbability,  nay,  the 
impossibility,  of  any  measure  being  carried  through  Parliament  that  proposed 
to  deprive  thousanas  of  respectablo  tradesmen  of  the  right  to  cxercise  the 
trade  to  which  they  had  becn  educated,  to  which  they  had  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives,  and  in  which  was  invested  their  only  means  of  support. 
There,  it  was  said  in  reply,  was  the  proposed  Bill,  and  it  contained  no  exernp- 
tion  in  favour  of  vcsted  iñterests ;  and  ü'  a  Juries  Bill  could  be  carried  which 
gave  privileges  to  pharmaceutists  from  which  othcrs  en^a^ed  in  the  same 
business  wcre  excludcd,  might  not  this  new  medical  Bilí  inflict  somethin<c 
equally  unpalatable  upon  the  unincorporated,  unregistered,  and  unrecognized 
members  of  the  drug  trade?  If  the  proposed  measure  has  done  nothing 
more,  it  has  stirred  up  many  of  thoso  who  had  previously  remained  callou.^ 
to  the  appeals  made  to  them  by  the  advocates  of  pharmaceutical  education 
and  organization,  and  it  appears  to  haré  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the 
neccsaity  of  at  least  doing  something  in  furtherance  of  those  objects. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
have  not  until  recently  taken  a  prominent  part.  They  have  manifested  a  dis- 
position  to  wait  the  result  of  tlie  decisions  to  be  arrivcd  at  by  the  medical 
licensing  bodies,  and  founded  upon  these  the  final  decisión  of  the  Medical 
Council.    From  the  first  introduction  of  the  subject  it  has  been  felt  that  the 

Írinciplcs  involved  in  the  propositions  relating  to  pharmacy  in  the  proposed 
lili  are  in  the  main  such  as  have  always  been  advocated  by  the  supporters 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  although  in  somo  respecta  these  princi- 
pies have  not  recently  becn  acted  upon,  ñor  any  attempts  made  to  carry 
them  into  efleet,  this  has  arisen  from  the  influcnce  of  past  experience  with 
reference  to  pharmaceutical  legislation. 

It  has  always  been  a  prominent  object  with  the  leading  supporters  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  to  extend  the  education,  examination,  and  registra- 
ron which  have  been  established  to  all  the  members  of  the  trade,  and  to 
make  examination  and  registration  necessary  -qualifications  for  the  practice  of 
pharmacy,  at  least  in  its  higher  departments.  It  was  cven  at  one  time  sug- 
gested  that  the  College  of  Physicians  should  be  associated  with  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  in  carrying  out  this  object,  so  that  all  that  is  comprised  in 
the  first  three  propositions  accords  with  views  that  have  been  entertained  by 
the  active  promoters  of  pharmaceutical  legislation.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  chango  of  opinión  has  taken  place  on  these  pointa  excepting  with  regard 
to  the  practicability  of  carrying  them  into  cffect.  The  support  given  to  Mr. 
Bcll's  Pharmacy  Bill  in  tke  form  in  which  it  was  submitted  to  Parliament, 
was  not  calculatcd  to  encourage  the  expectation  that  the  Lcgislature  would 
sanetion  the  restriction  of  the  practice  of  pharmacy  to  examined  men,  and 
the  tendoney  of  legislation  since  that  time,  with  reference  to  medicine,  has 
been  rather  in  the  other  direction.  The  most  that  has  latterly  been  looked 
for  has  been  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  a  title  implying  quaüfication  by 
those  whose  qualifications  have  been  tested  and  nroved  by  examination,  and 
sorue  privilege  in  other  respecta,  such  as  exemption  from  servin^  on  juries, 
which  it  might  be  found  practicable  to  aflbrd  them.  In  the  discussion  of 
questions  affecting  the  wclfare  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  this  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  have  prevailed,  and  any 
attempt  to  get  more  exclusive  privileges  has  been  considered  hopeless. 
But  the  success  attending  the  efforts  made  two  years  ago  with  reference  to 
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the  Juries  Bill,  thc  disposition  manifested  inthc  Medical  Council  as  evidenced 
by  the  proposed  new  Bill,  and  above  all  the  interest  which  has  recently  been 
excited  among  members  of  the  drug  trade  who  were  previously  passive,  seems 
to  indicate  a  concurrence  of  circumstanccs  favourable  to  the  attainment  of 
objeets  which,  if  not  sought  after,  have  at  least  been  dcsired  by  those  who 
are  wcll-wishers  to  the  causo  of  pharmaceutical  progression. 

A  largo  body  of  cheinists  and  druggista  who  have  previously  stood  aloof 
and  deelined  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  aro  now 
anxious  to  join  in  making  a  vigorous  eftbrt  for  the  attainment  of  an  Act  that 
shall  securo  to  all  who  are  now  engaged  in  business  as  chemists  and  druggists 
the  rights  and  privileges  they  at  present  possess,  while  it  shall  render  a  pro- 
fessional  examination  necessary  for  those  who  enter  the  business  in  futuro. 
Thc  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  have  at  the  recent  numerously- 
attended  meeting,  held  fer  the  special  purposo  of  considering  thc  subject,  ex- 
pressed  a  decided  opinión  in  favour  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  outliue  of 
a  Bill  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  Parliament  will  be  found  at  page 
458  of  the  present  number  of  this  Journal.  Almost  the  -only  difference  of 
opinión  that  appeared  to  exist  at  the  meeting  was,  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  it  was  desirable  for  tho  members  then  present  to  indicate  to 
the  Council  the  course  that  should  be  pursued.  The  meeting  was  in  every 
respect  a  most  satisfaetory  one,  not  only  with  regard  to  thc  numbers  who 
attended  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral purport  of  wnat  was  said,  and  the  eonelusions  arrived  at.  There  was 
no  disposition  to  shackle  the  Council,  in  whom  full  confidence  appeared  to  be 
reposed,  ñor  were  any  over-sanguine  anticipations  expressed  which  would  be 
likely  to  result  in  much  disappointment.  All  concurred  in  desiring  to  see 
the  object  realizcd,  if  possible,  which  has  often  been  foreshadowed,  some- 
times  looked  upon  as  rather  utopian,  but  which  tho  majority  seemed  to  think 
there  was  a  better  chance  of  realizing  now  than  on  any  previous  occasion 
when  the  subject  has  been  mooted. 

It  now  rcmains  to  be  seen  what  can  be  cfFcctcd  in  other  quarters.  The 
Council  will  have  to  decide  upon  the  details  of  a  measure  that  will  accom- 
plish  what  is  dcsired,  and  at  the  same  timo  is  thought  to  be  practicable.  To 
carry  such  a  measure  it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  all  the  iníluence  that  can 
be  commanded.  If  tho  chemists  and  druggists  throughout  the  country  act  in 
unisón,  and  if  the  Medical  Council,  and  cspecially  the  profession  they  repre- 
sent,  support  the  measure  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  which  a  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Medical  Council  have  already  advanced,  cae  Legislature  may  be 
induced  to  give  a  favourable  consideration  to  the  subject.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  only  legitímate  object  of  legislation  is  the  good  of  the  public 
atlarge,  andunless  it  can  be  shown,  which,  howcver,  it  certainly  can,  that  the 
object  we  have  in  view  is  calculated  to  aíTord  some  real  benefit  to  the  public, 
we  havo  no  sufficient  ground  for  an  application  to.  Parliament.  When  any 
measure  is  proposed  which  appcars  to  affect  principaljy  some  limited  por- 
tion  of  the  public,  a  suspicion  very  naturally  anses  that  it  is  intended  or  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  interests  of  a  class  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
public.  In  tho  present  case  it  can  be  shown  that  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 

Sublic  requke  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  disnensing  the  medicines  or- 
ered  by  medical  men,  should  be  fully  qualified  tor  the  duties  they  under- 
take.  The  public  have  rcpeatedly  asked  for  some  protection  against  the  ac- 
cidenta which  sometimes  oceur,  from  ignorance  or  other  causes,  in  the  salo 
and  use  of  poisons,  and  what  better  securitv  could  be  afforded,  as  far  as  the 
sale  is  concerned,  than  to  restrict  it  to  qualified  men  ?  Might  not  the  sale  of 
such  dangerous  substances  as  prussic  acid,  and  the  poisonous  alkaloids,  be 
restricted  to  registered  pharmaceutists  andchemis's,  as  well  as  the  dispensing 
of  medicines  ?  2  a  2  . 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— From  Ist  January  to  Z\st  December,  1863. 


Eeceii>ts. 
Balance  in  Treasurer's  banda  .... 
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Benevolent  Fund  : 
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Donations   128   3  0 

Interest  1G9   2  11 
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Life  Members'  Fund : 

21  Life  Members' fecs£110  5  0 
Interest  C3   S  1 


Government  Securities : 

Interest  

Rent  

Fees : 

Lecture  

Laboratory  

Registrar  :— 
36  Pharmacentical  ") 
Chemists.  .  .  .  $ 
44  Assistunts  ....    184  10 
73  Apprenticcs  ...    153  6 
106  RegistrationCorO 
tilicatca  y 


370   4  5 


173   8  1 


29 

83 


122 
399 


O  0 
1U  o 

6  6 
14  0 


216   C  0 

O 
0 

5   6  0 


Donation  to  tbe  Soeiety  

Subscviptions  : 

3 19  London  Members  360  9 
l432Country  Members  1503  12 

93  Associates  48  16 

Gü  Apprentices  ....   34  13 


Arrear9  of  Subscription 
Balance  duc  to  Seeretary 


559 
1 


14 
1 


n 
o 

6 

o 


£4086  12  6 


EXPBNIUTCBK. 

Benevolent  Fund : 

Relief  granted  £90   0  0 

Investía  ent   286   4  5 


£.   s.  d. 


Lifo  Members*  Fund : 

Investment  

Couversazione  CC  19 

Pharmaceutical  Mcetings    4  10 

Sundries   2  04 

Rcpayments  of  Subserip-\  »   g  ^ 

tions  in  excess  / 

House  Expenses  

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance  . 

Repairs  and  Alterations  

Fixtures  and  Fittinga  

Apparatus  

Library   

Museum  


370 
110 


4  5 

5  0 


Furniture  

Stationery  

Postage  

Printing  and  Engraving  

Advertísements  

Journals,  balance  of  Account .  .  .  . 

Carriage  

Collector's  Commission  

Travelling  Expenses  

Salary  to  Seeretary  

Wages  

Expenses  of  Soeiety  in  Scotland  .  . 

Board  of  Examiners  

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phar-^ 
macy,  including  duties  as  Cu- 
rator,  etc  ) 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia") 
Medica,  including  duties  as  Cu-  > 
rator,  etc  ) 

8ubscription  to  Royal  Botanic") 
Gardens  $ 

Prize  Medals,  etc  

Laboratory : 
Director' s  Salarv  and  7  91M   n  n 
Percentageon  Fees  j  316  0 

Demonstrator   ¡"0  0 

Porter'svrnges  ....  47  2 
Chemicals,  etc  137  15 


80 
22 
437 
154 
55 
9 
61 
0 
3 
9 
62 
91 
56 

7Ü 

27 
122 
276 
101 
64 
68 


2  'J\ 

11  0 

10  11 

11  7 

10  (» 
13  3 

6  0 

11  2* 

4  35 

6  5 

10  3 

8  6 

7  5 
15  1 

7  3 

9  8 

11  0 
6  6 

15  6 

5  0 


3Ü0    Ü  0 


250 
21 


0  0 

0  o 

14  0 


0 

0 
6i 


Law  Costs  

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  . 


550 
18S 
4*3 


17  G) 
17  5 
6  11 


£40sG  li 


Wc,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  havo  examined  the  Accounts  of  the  Phannaceutical 
Soeiety,  and  rind  thera  correct  agreeably  with  the  foregoing  statement,  and  that,  as 
shown  by  the  Books  of  the  Soeiety,  there  was  standing  in  the  ñames  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Soeiety,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  3  lst  of  December,  18C3 : — 

On  Account  of  the  General  Fund,  New  3  per  Cents   ¿el 000   0  0 

Life  Members'  Fund,  3  per  Cent.  Consols    2475  12  2 

Benevolent  Fund,  3  per  Cent.  Consols   0182  19  10 

Fbederick  Babbon, 
John  Carb, 

Charles  Davy,  J- Auditors. 

WlLLIAM  McCüLLOCH, 

February  25M,  18(54.  Benjamín  Yates, 
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AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCJIi,  March  2nd,  18G4, 

Present : — Messrs.  Bird,  Davenport,  Deane,  George  Edwards,  Evans,  Hanbury,  Herring, 
Hills,  Mackay,  Morson,  Sandford,  Savage,  Squire,  Standring,  and  Waugh,— 

The  following  were  elected 

MEMBERS. 

London   Alien,  Henry. 

„   Cornelius,  James. 

Salisbury   Read,  James. 

The  following,  having  paid  their  arrears  and  their  registration  fees  for  the  current 
year,  were 

KESTOBED  TO  MEMBEESHIP  : — 

Bury  St.  Edmund's   Kirkman,  Thomas. 

Manchester  Roberts,  Thomas. 

Staines  Earee,  Thomas. 

Sunbury  Leare,  James. 


The  objeets  of  the  Special  Goneral  Meeting  convened  for  the  17th  inst.,  and  corre- 
spondence  relating  thereto,  having  becu  considered  and  discussed,  the  further  considera- 
tion  of  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  with  a  request  that 
they  would  obtain  the  opinión  and  assistance  of  the  Society's  solicitors,  and  report  to  a 
Special  Meeting  of  the  CounciL 


BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  following  subscriptions  to  the  Benevolent  Fund,  received  during  the  month  of 
February,  were  announced : — 

Butler,  Samuel,  Bristol    0  10  0 

Clayton,  Henry,  Eastbourne  ...  0  5  0 

Edwards,  John  B.,  Liverpool ...  1  1  0 
Goodbarne,  Thomas,  Charles 

Place,  Hoxton   0  10  0 

Goodwin,  John,  Lower  Clapton  0  10  0 

Hollier,  Elliot,  Dudley    0  10  G 

Harvey  and  Reynolds,  Leeds  ...  1  1  0 


Jones,  Humphrey,  Llangollen...  0  5 

Muskett,  James,  Harleston   0  5 

Noakes,  Richard,  Brighton   0  10 

Pratt,  John,  Chichester    0  10 

Prior,  George  T.,  Oxford   0  10 

Robinson,  James  M.,  Beverley  0 

Savage,  William  D.,  Brighton. . .  0 


o 
10 


0 
0 
6 
G 
0 
0 
6 


A  second  donation  of  twenty-five  pounds  was  grantod  to  an  aged  and  distressed 
Member  of  the  Society. 


SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  March  17 ih,  1864,  10.30  a.*. 

Present : — Messrs.  Bird,  Davenport,  George  Edwards,  J.  B.  Edwards,  Hanbury, 
Herring,  Hills,  Meggeson,  Morson,  Proctor,  Sandford,  Savage,  Squire,  Standring,  and 
Waugh. 

The  Parliamontary  Committee  brought  up  their  Report  and  a  draft  of  au  Amended 
Pharuiacy  Bill. 

EX AMIN ATION,  March  1GM,  18G4. 

MAJOR  (Registered  as  Pharraaceutical  Chemists). 

Cooper,  Albert   Yeovil. 

Dyer,  Abraham  Johnson  Gosport. 

Greavcs,  William  Samuel  Ironvillc. 

Hamp,  John   Wolverhampton. 

Magor,  Martin   Truro. 

Reece,  John   Rotherham. 

Saer,  David  Prothero   Pembroke  Dock. 

Swenden,  James   Darlington. 
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BOTJLNICAL  PRIZE  FOR  1865. 


MIXOR  (llegisterel  as  Assistants). 

Lasham,  John  William  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Morgans,  John  Bowen  Müford. 

Mills,  John  Derby. 

Norrish,  Ilenry  Crediton. 

Parry.  William  Crickhowell. 

Selts,  Robert  James   Canterbury. 

Tanner,  Benjamin  Exeter. 

Warland,  Francis  William   Poole. 

Watson,  Bichará  Thomas  Bishopwearmouth. 

REGISTEBED  APPRENTICES. 

ÑAME.  RESIDING  WITH.  ADDRESS. 

Charles,  Richard  Emment   Mr.  Davies   ....Cardigan. 

Colé.  George  Messrs.  Ereaut  &  Son  Jersey. 

Field,  Henry   Mr.  Maggs   Yeovil. 

Heald,  John  Aulsebrook   M.  Sininiberghi   Borne. 

Hogg,  Richard  Bower   Mr.  Jones  Carmarthen. 

Hudson,  Walter  Jowctt   Mr.  Hudson  London. 

Metcalfe,  Wilson   Mr.  Davis  Harrogate. 

Palmer,  Robert  Frederick  Mr.  Salisbnry  Leicester. 

Rogers,  Grifnth  Mr.  Jones  Carmarthen. 

Woods,  William  Mr.  Stocken  London. 


EXAMINATION  IN  EDINBÜRGH,  March  dth,  18G4. 
REGISTERED  APPRENTICES. 

NA.MB.  RE8IDING  WITH. 

Gowans,  Peter   Messrs.  Duncan,  Flockhart  Edinburgh. 

Selkirk,  James   Mr.  Mackay  Edinburgh. 

Erratüm.— Page  311,  for  "Ashton,  James,"  read  "  Ashton,  John." 


BOTANICAL  PRIZE  FOR  1565. 
A  SILVER  COUNCIL  MEDAL 
Is  ofiered  for  the  best  Herbarium,  collected  in  any  part  of  thc  United  King- 
dom  between  the  first  day  of  May,  1864,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  1865 ;  and 
ahould  there  be  more  than  one  collection  possessing  such  an  amount  of  raerit 
as  to  entitle  the  collcctors  to  reward,  a  second  prize,  consisting  of  a  Bronze 
Modal,  and  also  Certificates  of  Merit,  will  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Council.  In  the  event  of  none  of  the  collections  possessing  sncb.  an  amount 
of  merit  as  to  warrant  the  Council  in  awarding  Medula  or  Certificates,  none 
will  be  given. 

The  collections  to  consist  of  Phanerogamous  Plants  and  Ferns,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  System  of  De  Candolle,  or  any  other  natural  method 
in  common  use,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  lists,  arranged  according  to  the 
same  method,  with  the  species  numbered. 

The  collector  to  follow  some  work  on  British  Botany  (such  as  that  of  Ba- 
bington,  Bentham,  or  Hooker  and  Arnott),  and  to  state  the  work  which  he 
adopts.  The  ñame  of  each  nlant,  its  habitat,  and  thc  date  of  collection,  to  be 
stated  on  tho  paper  on  which  it  is  preserved. 

Each  collection  to  be  accompanied  by  a  note,  containing  a  dcclaration,  signed 
by  the  collector,  and  certified  bv  his  employer,  or"a  Pharmaceutical  Chcmist 
known  to  the  collector,  to  the  following  eflect :— The  plants  which  accompany 
this  note  wcrc  collected  by  myself,  between  the  first  day  of  May,' 1864,  and 
the  first  dny  of  July,  1865,  and  were  named  and  arranged  without  any  assist- 
ance  but  that  derived  from  books. 
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In  estiraating  the  merits  of  the  collections,  not  only  will  the  number  of  spe- 
cics  be  taken  into  account,  but  also  thcir  rarity  or  othcrwiae,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  preaerved ;  and  shonld  a  specimen  be  wrongly  named,  it 
■will  at  once  be  erased  from  the  list. 

The  collections  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  17,  Blooms- 
bury  Sqnare,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Augnst,  1865,  indorsed  "  Herbarium 
for  Oompetition  for  the  Botanical  Prizes." 

Jf  required,  tlie  collection  will  be  relumed  after  competition. 

8o  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  compete  unless  he  be  an  Associate,  Regia- 
tered  Apprentice,  or  Student  of  the  Society,  or  if  his  age  exceed  twenty-one 
yeurs.   

FHEE  ADMIS3IONS  TO  THE  ROYAL  BOTAXIC  SOCIETrS 

GARDENS,  REGENT'S  PARK. 
Tlie  following  pupils  of  the  Class  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  after  examination  in  the  Elementa  of  Stnictural  and 
Phyaiological  Botany,  were  recommended  by  Professor  Bentley  to  Mr. 
Sowerby,  the  Secretary  of  the  Roy  al  Botanic  Society,  for  free  admiaaion  to 
the  Gardena  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  the  privilege  was  at  once  liberally 
accorded  to  them : — 

Mr.  J.  Bingley.  Mr.  C.  J.  Kinch. 

—  J.  M.  O'Eminson.  —  M.  Magor. 

—  J.  Faulkner.  —  B.  Shaw. 

—  C.  Gorton.  —  H.  Srnith. 

—  A.  Hall.  —  F.  Solomon. 

—  J.  P.  Iliffe.  —  B.  Tanner. 

—  F.  W.  Jones.  —  J.  Watts. 

The  above  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  without  any  refercnce  to  actual 
merit  exhibited  at  the  examination. 

These  orders  will  admit  the  abore  Students  to  the  gardens  upon  ordinary 
days  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  August,  from  nine  a.m.  till  one  p.m.  ; 
and  in  May,  June,  and  Julv,  from  seven  a.m.  till  one  p.m.  Such  orders,  therc- 
fore,  give  every  facility  to  those  who  possess  them  of  making  themselTes  prac- 
tically  acquainted  with  planta. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING. 
Wednetday,  March  2,  186  i. 

MU.  SANDFORD,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAZR. 

The  following 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MÜSEÜM 
were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  given  to  the  donors  thereof  :— 
The  Chemical  NtW». 
The  Chetnüt  and  Druggist. 
The  Dental  Remeto. 
The  BritUh  Joumal  of  Dental  Science. 
The  Photographic  Journal. 
The  Educational  Times. 
The  Technologist. 
The  Veterinarian. 
The  Medical  Circular. 
The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arta. 
The  Journal  of  the  Cftemical  Society. 
Bulletin  de  la  Société  de  Chimie  de  París. 

Kaiserliche  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien ;  die  Proceduren,  Nos.  3-5.  From 
the  respective  Editors. 

Watt»*»  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.    Part  13.    From  the  Author. 
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ON  OXYGENNESIS. 

BY  MR.  RORBIXS. 

The  subject  I  liave  the  honour  to  bring  before  you  this  evening  is  the 
description  of  a  new  and  easy  method  for  the  production  of  oxygen  gas.  The 
discovery  of  oxygen  waa  made  just  ninety  years  ago  by  Pnestley,  who,  in 
1774,  succeeded  in  aeparating  it,  and  determining  the  nature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.  In  the  following  year  the  discovery  waa  again  made  by  Scheele  (to 
whom  Priestley's  experiraents  were  then  unknown). 

Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  known  substances.  It  constitutes  at 
least  one-third  of  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth,  which,  so  far  as  we  are  ac- 

?uainted  with  it,  is  mainly  composed  of  metallic  oxides  and  oxygen  salts. 
n  100  parts,  water  contains  89,  and  atmosphcric  air  23,  of  their  weight  of 
this  sub8tance ;  it  is  likewise  found  in  most  organic  compounds. 

From  the  time  of  the  discovery  to  the  present,  perhaps  no  subject  has  so 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists  aa  the  production  of  oxygen  at  a 
cost  sulficiently  low  to  be  employed  in  the  arts,  for  the  reduction  oí'  metáis, 
and  other  operations  requiring  a  high  temperature  ;  and  also  for  the  purposea 
of  illumination,  the  lignt  obtained  by  it  vying  in  splendour  with  the  sun's 
rays.  This  desirable  object  has  yet  tobe  accomplished,  and  may  berogarded 
as  a  prizc  to  be  won  by  some  futuro  happy  discoverer.  It  docs  seem  surprising, 
since  nature  has  provided  us  so  bountifuUy  with  this  substance,  and  presented 
it  in  8uch  a  variety  of  combinations,  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  should 
be  no  known  method  of  separating  it,  excepting  at  such  a  cost  as  exeludes 
it  for  the  purposes  just  enumerated. 

In  Gmelin  s  '  Chemistry '  six  processes  are  given  for  the  production  of 
oxygen. 

lst.  By  heatíng  chlorate  of  potash  to  low  redness,  1  cq.  of  the  salt  yielding 
C  eq.  of  gas,  leaving  a  residue  of  1  eq.  chloride  of  potassium.  As  this  process  is 
slow  and  tedious,  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  manganese  is  usually  mixed  with 
the  salt,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  decomposition,  and  the  evolution  of  gas 
is  botli  rapid  and  abundant.  According  to  the  authority  juat  named,  manga- 
neso is  often  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter,  which  passes  over  as  carbonic 
acid  ;  but  another  impurity  I  may  mention  is  the  presence  of  chlorine,  which, 
I  believe,  may  always  be  detected  when  oxygen  is  obtained  by  this  method. 

2nd.  By  ignition  of  red  oxide  of  raercury.  Oxide  of  mercury  by  strong  igni- 
tion  is  resolved  into  mercury  vapour  and  free  oxygen.  On  account  of  the  high 
temperature  necessary  for  tnia  experiment,  it  is  recommended  to  first  coat  the 
rctort  with  clay  mixed  with  horsehair.  Unless  the  oxide  of  mercury  be  very 
puré,  the  presence  of  hyponitric  acid  may  be  fcared  in  the  product. 

3rd.  By  strong  ignition  of  oxide  of  manganese.  Three  atoms  binoxide  of 
manganese  Mn3Ó6  are  resolved  into  Mn30,  and  2  oxygen,  which  escape. 

4th.  By  heating  manganese  with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol.  When 
manganese  is  heated  alone,  it  is  convertea  into  Mn3  04 ;  but  when  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  the  product  is  MnO,S03;  by  the  presence  of  that  acid,  there- 
fore,  the  product  is  increased  one-half  as  much  more.  Practically,  thia  method 
is  not  so  economical  as  theoretically  it  appears.  Glass  vessels  must  be  used, 
which  invariably  become  fractured  before  the  end  of  the  operation. 

5th.  By  ignition  of  nitrate  of  potash.  This  salt,  when  heated  above  its 
mclting-point,  is  converted  by  the  loss  of  2  eq.  of  oxygen  into  nitrito  of 
potash.  On  a  further  increase  of  temperature  both  nitrogen  and  oxygen  paas 
ofi',  conscquently  the  product  ia  alwaya  contaminated  with  nitrogen,  which 
increases  as  the  action  proceeds. 

6th.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  bichromate  of  potash.    Three  parts 
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bichromate  of  potash  and  four  parts  sulphuric  acid  are  lieated  together  in  a 
capacious  retort,  an  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  easy  to  regúlate  is  the  result.  In 
this  experiment  we  mighfc  congratúlate  ourselves  if  the  process  is  conducted 
to  the  end  without  a  fracture  of  the  retort. 

On  glancing  over  the  six  processes  just  described,  I  think  we  may  say  that 
two  only  are  now  used,  viz.  chlorate  of  potash  with  and  without  manganese, 
and  manganese  alone :  the  latter  is  selected  only  for  cheapness  when  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  gas  is  required  ;  chlorate  of  potash,  with  manganese 
for  facility  of  operation ;  and  chlorate  of  potash  alone  when  purity  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  to  be  attained.    More  recently  other  processes  nave  been  reeom- 
mended,  ono  of  which,byheating  together  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  oxide 
of  zinc,  has  been  patented ;  from  this  mixture  oxygen  is  said  to  be  produced  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  by  any  other  method  at  present  known,    Unfortunatel  v 
for  the  valué  of  this  discovery,  the  produce  is  contaminated  with  a  considerable 
pcrcentage  of  nitrogen.    Mr.  Kunlman,  of  Lille,  discovered  and  published  an 
ingenious  and  beautiful  process  for  the  production  of  oxygen  by  raeans  of 
bary ta.    He  found  that  by  passing  a  current  of  common  air  through  caustic 
baryta,  heated  to  dull  redness,  peroxide  of  barium  was  formed,  which,  on  an 
increase  of  temperature,  is  resolved  into  oxygen  gas  and  caustic  baryta,  tho 
latter  ready  again  to  perform  its  part  in  a  similar  operation.    The  idea  natu- 
rally  suggested  itself  that  the  means  were  now  at  hand  for  getting  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere  in  any  quantity  at  a  small  cost.    This  method,  although 
so  promising,  has  been  for  the  present  abandoned.    It  was  found  that  after  a 
few  operations,  either  from  a  molecular  change  or  from  the  silica  or  other 
impurities,  a  sort  of  glass  or  fusión  rcsulted  on  the  surface,  tho  baryta  then 
refusing  to  act  again. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  new  method  for  the  generation  of 
oxygen  recently  introduced  by  myself ;  the  process,  or  the  corapound  em- 
ployed  in  it,  has  been  named  Oxygennesis.  ít  will  have  doubtless  been  ob- 
served  by  you  that  in  all  the  processes  hitherto  known  a  high  temperature  is 
necessary,  and  until  that  point  is  reached,  no  product  whatever  is  obtained  ; 
this  fact  we  may  consider  as  tho  chief  difficulty  experienced  in  the  prepara - 
tion  of  oxygen,  and  more  especially  so  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used.  If,  for 
example,  by  the  mere  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  bichromate  of  potash  in 
the  cold  we  could  get  the  same  results  which  are  obtained  by  the  application 
of  heat,  this  process,  instead  of  being  thrown  in  the  rear,  would  have  taken 
front  rank„  Oxygennesis  therefore  stands  alone  as  a  novel  and  the  only  modo 
we  possess  for  producing  oxygen  without  the  application  of  heat.  The  mode 
of  using  this  compound  is  extremely  simple.  We  have  only  to  takc  some  of 
this  powder,  place  it  in  a  glass  flask  or  bottle  provided  with  an  exit  tube,  pour 
on  either  of  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  wo  have  immediately  oxygen  evolved 
in  a  similar  way,  and  with  as  much  facility  as  hydrogen  is  obtained  from 
zinc,  or  carbonic  acid  from  a  carbonate. 

The  composition  of  this  compound  is  extremely  simple,  mcrcly  a  mixture 
of  peroxide  of  barium  and  bichromate  of  potash ;  not  so  tho  chemical  changos 
resulting  from  the  addition  of  an  acid.  Peroxide  of  barium  on  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  resolved  into  sulphatc  of  baryta  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and 
it  is  from  this  sometimes  so-called  oxygenated  water  we  get  this  cunous  and 
interesting  ehemical  reaction.  Whenever  peróxido  of  hydrogen  and  ehromie 
acid  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  instantaneous  decomposition  is 
the  result ;  the  ehromie  acid  is  reduced  to  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and  the 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  to  water,  at  the  same  time  puré  oxygen  derived  from 
both  those  substances  is  disengaged.  The  theory  of  this  very  interesting  re- 
action is  not,  I  believe,  well  understood,  and  I  know  only  one  way  of  explain- 
ing  it,  that  is,  on  the  ozone  and  antozone  theory  of  Brodie.  According  to  that 
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thooiy,  oxygen  cxists  in  three  diíTerent  states  or  conditions,  viz.  ozone,  anto- 
zone,  and  ordinary  oxygen ;  and  wherever  ozone  and  antozone  (which  niay 
both  be  considered  more  or  leas  active)  are  brought  together,  they  unite  and 
neutralize  each  other  as  it  were,  forming  passive  or  common  oxygen. 

To  return  to  the  composition  of  tbe  powder,  we  are  not  compelled  to  use 
prcciscly  those  ingrediente  mentioned,  but  may  substitute  analogous  com- 
pounds.  Peroxide  of  barium  inight  be  replaced  by  any  other  peroxide  cápa- 
me of  forming  binoxide  of  hydrogen,  of  wnich  there  are  severa!, — peroxide  of 
potassium,  sodium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  but  all  these  at  the  present  time 
are  practically  useless,  peroxide  of  barium  being  tbe  only  one  that  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  prepared.  Biehromate  of  potash  may  be  substituted  by  ínanga- 
nate  or  permanganate  of  potash,  binoxide  of  manganese,  or  binoxide  of  lead ; 
tlie  cost  of  tbe  two  first-mentioned  forbids  their  present  use,  and  tbe  onc 
selected  is  by  far  preferable  to  tbe  otbers.  Witb  regard  to  thc  acids,  either 
of  tbe  mineral  class  will  do,  but  I  prefer  sulpburic  acicL 

Thc  ncxt  question  demanding  our  notice  is,  in  a  commereial  point  of  view, 
a  most  important  one  ;  however  much  this  method  may  be  admired  for  its 
simplicity,  and  thc  ease  witb  which  tbe  operation  may  be  conducted,  its  ulti- 
móte succesa  or  failurc  must  depend  on  the  cost.  Can  the  oxygennesis  tbere- 
fore  be  manufactured  and  sold  at  a  price  sufficiently  low  to  make  it  an  article 
of  commerce  P  I  believe  it  can  be,  and  be  made  available  for  all  purposes 
whenever  oxygen  is  required  to  the  extent  of  some  gallons.  One  of  the  in* 
gredients  of  this  compound,  peroxide  of  barium,  has  never  yet  been  produced 
and  sold  as  a  commereial  article,  and  from  the  trouble  in  making  a  email 
quantity,  but  few,  even  practica!  chemists,  care  to  prepare  it  for  themselvea. 
It  can  nardly  therefore  be  expected  that  a  compound  of  this  nature  can  at 
once  be  manufactured  and  sold  at  a  price  it  must  ultimately  be  reduced  to, 
if  extcnsively  used  and  produced  in  quantity.    Five  shillings  per  pound,  the 

f*ice  hitherto  charged,  would,  I  admit,  be  a  barrier  to  its  general  adoption ;  but 
am  happy  to  say  we  have  now  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  production,  and  have  at  the  same  time  reduced  the  price  to  three 
shillings  for  the  one-pound  bottle,  and  less  if  a  larger  quantity  is  required. 

Some  of  the  baryta  compounds  are  found  abundantly  m  nature,  and  are  but 
of  small  valué  in  the  market,  but  up  to  the  present  time  but  few  uses  have 
been  made  of  them ;  they  now  promise  a  much  more  extensive  application. 
3Ir.  Kuhlman  has  perhaps  done  more  than  any  one  else  to  develope  their  uses 
and  valué  in  the  arts. 

In  the  1  Chemical  News,'  Nov.  28,  1863,  will  be  found  some  intéresting  ex- 
traets  from  Dr.  Hofmann's  Eeport,  one  of  the  jurors  of  the.Great  Interna- 
tional Exhibition,  on  chemieal  produets  and  processes.  He  says,  "  Should 
the  valuable  property  of  baryta  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air 
at  a  low  red-heat,  and  to  reléase  it  as  a  gas  at  a  higher  temperature,  be  ren- 
dered  available  to  supply  oxygen  at  a  cheap  rate  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
a  great  impulse  will  be  given  to  what  is  termed  furnace  chemistrv,  and  our 
power  over  the  more  refractory  provinces  of  the  mineral  kingdom  oe  propor- 
tionately  increased.  This  source  of  oxyp  has  hitherto  remained  practically 
elosed  in  conseciucnce  of  the  decline  wínch  takes  place  after  a  few  repeütions 
of  the  process  in  the  power  of  the  baryta  altemately  to  incorpórate  and  ex- 
halo thc  oxygen.  This  decline  depenas  probably  upon  a  modification  rather 
in  the  phvsical  than  in  the  chemieal  condition  of  the  baryta ;  and,  if  so, 
means  probably  exist  to  remedy  the  evil  and  render  the  operation  perfect. 

"  A  cheap  process  for  the  preparation  of  caustic  baryta,  and  its  derivative 
tbe  peroxide  of  barium,  would  probably  lead  to  the  extensive  manufacture  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen, — a  compound  whose  powerful  bleaching  and  oxidiziug 
propertics  would  render  it  an  in  valuable  adjunct  in  many  manufacturing  pro- 
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cessos."  The  Report  goes  on  to  suggest  many  otlier  applications  where  success 
may  be  expected,  and  adds  : — "  Nothing,  it  has  been  well  said,  seems  so  diffi- 
cult  as  the  invention  of  to-morrow,  ñor  so  easy  as  the  invention  of  yesterday." 

Dr.  Hofmann  concludes  his  review  of  tbese  producís  with  the  following  re- 
mark  : — "  On  the  whole,  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  of  all  the  chemicals 
displayed  at  the  International  Éxhibition  of  1862,  few  have  yielded  to  the  re- 
searches  of  the  last  ten  years  a  larger  crop  of  careful  results  than  barium  and 
its  compounds  ;  and  the  repórter  ventares  to  add,  that  none  hold  out  a  fairer 
prospect  of  similar  advantages  to  come  during  (let  us  hope)  the  ensuing 
decade." 

I  shall  trcspass  but  littlo  further  on  your  time,  but  wish  to  make  a  few  re- 
marles on  one  of  the  various  applications  of  oxygen,  which  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  pharinaceutical  chemists, — I  mean 
the  employment  of  that  body  as  a  therapeutic  agent  by  inhalation :  for 
that  purpose  thia  ready  method  for  producing  the  gas  promises  to  be  of 
great  yalue.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent  century,  vital  air,  as  oxygen  was  often  and  not  inappropriately  caued, 
■vvas  used  largely  in  this  conntry  and  on  the  Continent ;  m  this  country  we 
lind  the  ñames  of  Drs.  Beddoes,  HUI,  Thornton,  and  other  physicians.  Dr. 
Hill  used  it  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  Dr.  Thornton  was  quite 
eminent  for  his  successful  application  of  it.  At  the  present  time  the  desire 
by  medical  men  for  the  administration  of  oxygen  has  revived  both  here  and 
abroad  ;  two  papers  have  recently  been  read,  to  be  followed  by  others  on  the 
same  subject,  oefore  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  París,  by  Messrs.  Demarquay 
and  Leconte.  The  experimenta  and  observations  of  those  gentleraen  appear 
to  have  been  very  numerous  and  carefully  made,  both  on  animáis  ana  on 
man  in  disease  and  in  health,  and  the  conclusión  they  arrive  at  is,  that  oxygen 
is  a  valuable  curative  agent.  If  so  good,  then,  as  a  remedy  when  its  valué  was 
once  known,  what  caused  it  to  become  and  continué  so  long  neglccted  P  The 
explanation  is,  I  think,  not  difficult.  In  the  first  place,  when  this  body  was  dis- 
covered,  too  much  was  expected  from  it :  the  first  furore  for  its  employment 
aróse  from  this  simple  experiment,  the  power  to  rekindle  an  expiring  match, 
and  as  oxygen  is  the  essential  element  of  our  existence,  they  calculated  to 
be  enabled  in  a  similar  way  to  rekindle  the  exniring  vital  spark ;  the  more 
imaginative  were  elated  at  what  they  considerea  a  discovery  so  long  dreamt 
of,  and  so  earnestly  sought  after  by  the  alcheraist.  But  oxygen  is  not  the 
elixir  vita;  it  will  not  restore  grey  hair  to  its  original  colour,  ñor  make  an 
oíd  man  young.  The  difficulties  and  expense  attending  its  administration  may 
also  be  considered  other  reasons  for  its  non-employment.  Of  what  use  was  it 
for  a  medical  man  to  order  that  which  the  patient  could  not  get  supplied  P  A 

S'iysician  therefore  having  faith  in  the  remedy,  to  adopt  it  was  compelled  to 
y  himself  out  especiallv  for  it,  become  an  oxygen  doctor,  and  prepare  and 
administer  the  remedy  himself.    Those  difficulties  now  no  longer  exist. 

We  have  on  the  table  an  oxygen  inhaler  and  generater,  made  according  to 
the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Richardson.  The  generation  of  the  gas  is  by  this  me- 
thod so  easy  and  so  simple,  that  patients  can  prepare  their  own  dose ;  or,  if 
need  be,  the  nurse  after  one  lesson  can  as  well  undertake  the  operation  as  of 
any  other  duty  she  may  be  required  to  perfora». 

Physicians  who  may  wish  to  employ  this  remedy  may  now  prescribe  it 
■with  no  more  hesitation  than  they  would  prescribe  a  black  draught  or  a  ca- 
lomel  pill.   

Dr.  Squiee  inquired  if  Mr.Robbins  had  patented  his  process,  for  if  he  had, 
he  was  inelined  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  patent,  as  he  found,  on  looking 
at  a  paper  by  Professor  Brodie,  published  as  far  back  as  1351,  that  it  was 
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there  stated  that  when  peroxide  of  barium  was  treated  with  an  acid  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  oxygen  was  evolved.  The  same  fact  had  also  been 
adverted  to  by  Professor  Faraday,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  If 
Professor  Brodio  had  patented  the  process  spoken  of  at  the  time  at  which  he 
referred  to  it,  the  patent  would  have  been  on  the  eve  of  expiration.  "When 
he  (Dr.  Squirc)  saw  the  subject  of  Mr.  Robbins's  paper  announced,  ho  imme- 
diately  remarked  that  the  process  would  no  doubt  consist  in  the  use  of  pre- 
eisely  the  compound  which  had  been  introduced  to  the  meeting.  He  did  not 
consider  that  the  matter  was  sufficiently  new  to  become  the  subject  of  a  pa- 
tent, but  it  would  probably  add  to  the  number  of  instanccs  tending  to  show 
the  nuisance  occasioned  by  chemical  patents. 

Mr.  Robbins  was  not  aware  of  the  notice  referred  to  in  Professor  Brodie's 
paper,  although  he  was  aware  that  the  general  nature  of  the  reactions  of  per- 
oxide  of  hydrogen  was  known  to'chemists.  "What  he  claimed  in  his  patent  was, 
the  practical  application  of  a  known  principie  to  a  useful  purpose,  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  oxygen  gas  by  a  very  easy  method. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wood  said  it  was  true  that  the  reaction  of  peroxide  of  barium 
and  bichromate  of  potash  in  the  presence  of  an  acid  was  known  before  the 
date  of  Mr.  Robbins's  patent,  but  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  this  would 
invalídate  the  patent.  He  thought  the  principal  objection  to  the  process  was 
the  cost  of  the  oxygen  obtained  by  it,  which  was  several  times  greater  than  it 
was  when  made  from  chlorate  of  potash.  He  could  not  even  accede  to  the 
new  process  any  advantage  o  ver  the  oíd  process,  with  regard  to  the  facility 
with  which  it  was  performed.  But  then  Mr.  Robbins  claimed  for  his  process 
the  production  of  oxygen  gas  in  a  greater  state  of  purity  than  it  was  obtaiued 
in  by  the  action  of  heat  on  chlorate  of  potash  and  oxide  of  maganese,  and  he 
represented  the  gas  produced  by  the  latter  process  as  contaminated  with 
chl  [orine,  and  attempted  to  prove  this  by  showing  that  it  decomposed  iodideof 
potassium,  setting  iodine  free.  This  test,  however,  was  insufficient  to  prove 
the  presence  of  chlorine,  as  it  gave  a  similar  reaction  with  ozone  or  active 
oxygen.  The  late  Mr.  Witt  had  shown  that  oxygen  obtained  from  chlorate 
of  potash  always  contained  a  certain  amount  of  ozone,  and  he  (Mr.  Wood) 
thought  it  was  worth  considering  whether  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  oxygen,  if 
any,  was  not  likely  to  be  due  to  it  in  the  active  rather  than  the  inactive  state. 

"Dr.  Redwood  thought  it  was  dúo  to  Mr.  Robbins  to  state,  with  reference 
to  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  oxygen  made  from  chlorate  of  potash,  that  the 
subject  was  some  years  ago  investigated  by  Mr.  Crace  Calvert,  who  carne  to 
the  conclusión  that  chlorine  or  an  oxide  of  chlorine  was  contained  in  the  gas. 
He  (Dr.  Redwood)  was  inclined  to  confirm  this  view  from  his  own  experieuce, 
and  he  thought  if  the  effect  of  inhaling  oxygen  was  being  tried,  it  was  desir- 
able  that  puro  oxygen  should  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Robbins  was  en- 
titlcd  to  the  ment  of  having  introduced  a  process  by  which  oxygen  gas  was 

Eroduced  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  in  which  it  was  well  suited  for  inha- 
ition  ;  and  this  process  appeared  also  to  present  some  advantages  in  the  faci- 
lity with  which  it  was  pcrformed.  It  was  certainly  not  so  economical  as  the 
procesa  usunlly  adopted,  ñor  was  it  likcly  to  supersede  that  process  in  the 
laboratory  whilc  the  price  of  the  materials  continued  as  at  present  ¡  but  it* 
oxygen  should  be  required  to  be  made  by  medical  men  or  by  non-professional 
operators,  Mr.  Robbins's  process  would  be  found  a  convenient  one.  Although 
the  principie  involved  was  not  new,  the  application,  he  believed,  was  so,  and 
he  would  be  sorry  to  say  or  do  any thing  to  deprive  the  author  of  the  credit  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  or  of  any  more  substantial  advantage  he  might  hope  to 
derive  from  it. 

The  Prestdent  fully  appreciated  the  practical  importanco  of  the  process 
introduced  to  their  notice  by  Mr.  Robbins.    He  had  occasion  receutly  topro- 
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cure  Barth's  apparatus  for  compressed  oxygen,  and  be  liad  found  it  clumsy, 
diflicult  to  use,  aud  very  expensive.  Mr.  Ivobbins,  by  bis  process,  bad  obviated 
these  objections.  Tbe  difference  in  tbe  cost  of  the  oxygen  by  tbis  and  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  production,  would  not,  bo  thought,  be  suíEcient  to  inter- 
fcre  witb  its  use  as  a  remedial  agent  wben  tbe  facility  of  its  production  was 
considered. 


ON  PERCOLATION. 

BY  MR.  IIASELDEN. 

¡Some  apology  appears  almost  necessary  for  again  bringing  so  soon  before 
you  tbe  subject  of  Percolation  and  Pereolators,  but  when  I  remind  you  that 
tbe  Britisb  jPharmaeopcBia  ordcrs  percolation  combined  witb  maceration  to  be 
oniployed  in  tbe  preparation  of  thirty-nine  tinctures  and  nine  extracts,  fluid 
ana  solid,  tbat,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  a  sutficient  excuse  for  me.    Now,  feeling 
pretty  certain  tliat  tbe  process  of  percolation  wouíd  be  carried  out  to  some 
exteut  in  tbe  B.  P.,  I  bad  entertained  a  faint  bope  tbat  a  percolator  adapted 
to  our  requirements  would  have  been  sketebed  out  for  us ;  out,  like  tbe  expec- 
tations  oí  niany  otbers  upon  otber  points,  mine  upon  tbis  were  not  to  be 
realized.    It  is  not  my  intention  to  oceupy  your  time  by  explaining  bow  I  bave 
proceeded  wben  percolating,  because  every  ono  wbo  bas  been  in  tbe  babit  of 
carryiug  out  tbe  operation  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  and  niany  mucb  better,  tbat 
it  is  just  one  of  tbose  things  wbich  can  only  be  aequired  by  practico,  and  tbat 
is  wby  eacb  one  likes  bis  own  mode  of  proceeding  tbe  best,  altbougb  he  may 
be  quite  willing  to  admit  tbat  bis  product  is  no  better  tbau  bis  neighbour's,  wbo 
sligbtly  varíes  bis  modus  operandi.  A  good  manipulator  will  percolate  (in  tbe 
strict  sense  of  tbe  word)  witb  almost  anytbing,  from  a  bottle  witb  tbe  bottom 
knocked  out  to  tbe  fiuest  conical  or  cylindrical  oercolator  ;  but  a  bad,  unob- 
servant  manipulator  will  never  percolate  well  witn  anytbing.   My  real  object 
to-nigbt  is  to  show  you  a  percolator  wbich  I  have  bad  made  for  myself,  suit- 
able  for  tbe  usual  process  of  percolation,  and  also  for  that  of  maceration  and 
percolation  as  directed  in  the  B.  P.    If  not  trespassing  too  mucb  upon  your 
time,  I  sbould  like  to  tell  you  that  my  íirst  real  difliculty  in  percolation  was  to 
find  a  percolator  tbat  was  not  likely  to  break  easily,  aud  tbe  first  I  had  M  as 
one  of  Ayhffe's,  made,  percolator  and  receiver,  of  brown  stonc-ware.  Tbis  60on 
got  out  of  favour,  as  1  could  not  see  wbat  product  I  was  gettiug,  and  very 
soon  tbe  percolator  or  conical  tube  was  cracked  and  leaked  without  any  reason 
for  the  same.  I  then  had  one  made  of  block  tin,  wbich  I  have  used  tor  some 
years,  and  wbich  answered  very  well.  I  know  that  there  are  objections  in 
theory  to  tbe  use  of  any  kind  of  metal,  and  some  may  be  ready  even  now  to 
say  that  it  will  change  tbo  colour  of  some  of  the  tinctures,  but  practico  proves 
the  contrary.    Now  witb  the  Britisb  Pharmacopceia  carne  another  trouble. 
Tbo  directions  there  giren  are  that  the  material  is  to  be  macerated  with  three- 
fourths  of  tbe  spirit  menstruum  for  forty-eight  hours,  agitating  occasionally  ; 
then  transferred  to  a  percolator;  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  pour  iuto 
the  percolator  the  remaining  spirit.    Now  tbis  implies  one  of  two  tbings, — 
cither  maceration  in  one  vessel  and  percolation  in  another,  or  maceration  and 
percolation  in  one  and  tbe  same  vessel.  The  employment  of  two  vessels  occa- 
eions  extra  labour,  loss  of  time,  and  loss  of  material.   Now  I  could  not  macé- 
rate witb  three-fourths  of  tbe  material  in  my  oíd  friend,  because  the  liquor 
would  run  through  as  soon  as  put  in.  Ilooked  at  my  glass  percolator  made  by 
tbe  York  Glass  Company ;  it  would  do  for  small  quantities,  but  I  wanted  one 
for  large  quantities,  tbree  or  four  gallons.    Glass,  then,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tiou,  especially  as  one  of  the  extracts  requires  hot  water.    I  then  applied  to 
Messrs.  Maw,  to  make  me  the  ono  you  see  here  to-nigbt,  of  block  tin,  tbe 
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same  material  of  which  they  had  made  the  small  one,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  think  well  of  it.  It  is  furnished  ^  ith  a  tap  at  the  bottom,  by  which  I  am 
able  to  macérate  as  long  as  required  before  I  allow  the  fluid  to  pass  through; 
it  is  cylindrical,  and  furnished  with  a  movable  perforated  diaphragm,  about 
two  inches  from  the  bottom,  resting  upon  four  supports ;  the  ingredients  are 
placed  upon  this  diaphragm,  and  threc-fourths  of  the  spirit  poured  on  as  di- 
rected  ;  a  portion  nasses  through  and  filis  up  the  space  between  the  bottom  of 
the  percolator  ana  the  diaphragm,  so  that  the  material  while  macerating  is 
surrounded  by  the  liquid  :  it  can  be  well  stirred  during  this  primary  part  of 
the  proccss.  At  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours  the  tap  is  turned,  and  the 
tincture  or  liquor  allowed  to  pass  through  into  a  glass  receivcr,  of  almost  any 
size,  fitting  the  tap  by  means  of  a  shive  ;  that  completed,  the  second  perforated 
diaphragm  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  material,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
liquid  added.  This  having  ceased  to  percolate  through,  the  marc,  as  directed, is 
takcn  out,  pressed,  and  the  liquor  mixed  with  the  other  portion,  and  thequan- 
tity  of  spirit  added  to  make  up  the  full  mensure  of  one  or  two  gallons,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Here  is  some  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  so  prepared  ac- 
cording  to  the  form  of  the  13. 1\,  and  I  think  no  one  will  complain  either  of 
the  colour  or  taste.  The  quantity  of  proof  spirit  lost  in  making  two  gallons 
was  eight  ounces.  My  only  motive  in  showing  this  percolator  is  the  pleasure 
I  feel  in  giving  you  the  small  benefit  of  my  experience.  I  claim  no  origina- 
lity  of  idea  beyond  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  ;  and  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Maw  will  be  happy  to  make  them  of  any  required  capacity,  should  you 
approve  of  the  idea. 

A.  F.  Haselden. 

18,  Conduit  Street,  March  1,  1864. 

Mr.  Fabmeb  thought  the  cost  of  Mr.  Haselden's  percolator  would  restrict 
its  use.  They  could  not  afíbrd  to  pay  four  or  five  guineas  for  such  an  appara- 
tus,  out  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  tinctures.  He  was  accustomed  to 
use  a  more  simple  form  of  apparatus,  which  he  found  to  answer  very  well,  but 
he  did  not  approve  of  the  process  as  directed  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia ; 
pcrcolation  properly  conducted  was  more  convenient  and  more  efficient  than 
that  process. 

Mr.  Haselden  advocated  the  use  of  his  percolator  on  the  ground  of  its  ap- 
plicability  to  the  Pharmacopceia  process,  an  object  which  the  pharmaceutist 
would  now  have  tokeep  in  view.  It  was  merely  the  large  size  of  the  apparatus 
before  them  that  rendered  it  costly.  It  could  of  course  be  made  of  any  size 
suitablo  for  their  scveral  requirements. 

Mr.  Mackat,  of  Edinburgh,  had  found  the  glass  percolator  of  the  York 
Glass  Company  a  vcry  convenient  apparatus  for  operations  on  the  small  scale, 
and  he  beheved  this  was  also  the  experience  of  thosc  pharmaecutists  with 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  associate  in  the  north.  For  operations  on  the 
large  scale  a  metallic  percolator  was  required,  and  the  one  before  them  ap- 
peared  to  be  very  suitable  for  that  purpose.  His  own  experience  in  the  pre- 
pararon of  tinctures,  and  he  believed  it  was  also  the  experience  of  many 
others,  was  that  many  tinctures  were  made  more  conveniently  and  quite 
as  well  by  the  oíd  process  of  maceration  as  by  that  of  percolation. 

Mr.  Squibe  thought  the  advantage  of  percolation  over  maceration  had 
not  been  clearly  established,  while  the  difliculty  of  applying  percolation  in 
many  cases  was  generally  admitted. 

Mr.  Robe  iris  did  not  think  the  term  percolation  could  be  strictly  applicd 
to  the  process  described  in  the  British  Tharmacopceia.  In  conducting  the 
process  of  percolation  with  effect,  it  was  fonnd  necessary  to  have  the  sohd  in- 
gredients reduced  to  a  uniform,  and  as  far  as  admissible  to  a  minute  state  of 
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disintegration,  and  to  havc  thcsc  carefully  packed  in  the  apparatus  ;  but  neither 
of  these  eonditions  were  provided  for  in  thc  Pharmacopceia  process.  He  looked 
upon  the  process  as  a  compromise  between  maceration  and  percolation,  in 
wnich  neither  process  was  fully  carried  out. 

Dr.  Redwood  agreed  with  the  previous  speaker,  that  the  process  of  the 
British  Pharmacopceia  could  not  be  correctly  designated  percolation.  Ifc 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  a  compromise,  but  lio  considered  it  a  compromiso 
in  which  displacemcnt  rather  than  percolation  was  appended  to  macera- 
tion. The  terms  displacement  and  percolation  were  both  applied  to  the 
process,  which  had  been  so  much  extolíed  for  several  ycars  past  as  a  pharma- 
ceutical  process,  and  these  terms  were  frequently  looked  upon  as  synonymous, 
but,  in  fact,  although  both  ecjually  applicable  to  that  process  when  properly 
conducted,  they  did  not  both  signify  the  same  thing.  Percolation  signified  tho 
passing  of  each  drop  of  the  liquid  from  particle  to  particle  through  a  compact 
mass  of  solid  ingredients,  until  the  drop  became  thus  fully  charged  with  solu- 
ble niatter,  and  the  solid  substances  by  contact  with  a  great  number  of  suc- 
cessive  drops  of  liquid  were  exhausted  of  the  matter  soluble  in  such  liquid. 
The  object  of  percolation  was  therefore  that  of  exhausting  the  solid  ingredients 
with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  liquid,  but  as  much  of  this  liquid  is  in 
that  part  of  the  process  left  in  the  solid  mass,  this  has  to  be  removed  by  con- 
tinued  percolation,  and  this  constitutes  displacement.  Now  in  the  Pharma- 
copceia process  the  exhaustion  of  the  solid  ingredients  is  effected  by  macera- 
tion, and  the  last  part  of  the  process  is  for  the  displacement  or  recovery  of  the 
solution  held  by  absorption  in  the  solid  substance.  He  looked  upon  the  process 
therefore,  as  a  combination  of  maceration  and  displacement.  In  saying  this, 
however,  he  did  not  mean  to  disparage  the  process  of  the  Pharmacopceia.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  in  its  general  characters  it  was 
likely  to  prore  a  good  and  suitable  process  for  general  adoption  by  chemists 
and  druggists.  It  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Pharmacopceia  con- 
tained  the  instructions  to  be  followed  by  all  who  were  engaged,  including  thc 
least  experienced  and  skilled,  in  the  preparation  of  medicines.  The  Pharma- 
copceia processes  should  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  be  such  as  could  be  ap- 
plied by  operators  of  various  amounts  of  skill  and  expericnce,  and  yet  pro- 
duce good  and  uniform  results.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  process  of  per- 
colation afforded  an  excellent  method  of  preparing  many  tinctures,  but  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  it  required  in  the  operator  a  greater  amount  of  skill  and 
experience  than  the  process  of  maceration  required,  and  more  than  would  bo 
generally  found  among  the  fifteenor  sixteen  thousand  chemists  and  druggists, 
including  assistants  and  appren tices,  throughout  the  country.  He  (Dr.  Ked- 
wood)  had  been  struck  with  an  observation  made  by  a  speaker  (Mr.  Burden) 
at  a  previous  meeting,  to  thc  effect  that  "  he  liked  the  process  of  percolation, 
but  he  liked  to  perform  it  himsclf."  It  was,  in  fact,  a  process  which  answered 
very  well  in  many  cases  when  performed  by  those  who  made  it  their  study 
and  practised  it  con  amore,  but  it  was  hardly  suitable  as  a  general  process,  at 
any  rate  in  the  present  state  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge.  Evcn  among 
those  who  professed  to  understand  the  process,  he  believed  errors  were  often 
committed,  especially  in  the  part  relating  to  displacement.  Some  operators 
undertook  to  make  a  tincture  by  percolation,  and  to  recover  the  whole  of  tho 
product  by  displacing  the  tincture  with  water.  This  he  considered  to  be 
practically  impossible,  and  the  attempt  to  effect  it  often  caused  greater  discre- 
pancies  in  tinctures  thus  made  than  in  those  made  by  the  oíd  process  of  ma- 
ceration. 

The  President  said  he  was  sorry  that  time  did  not  admit  of  their  prolong- 
ing  the  discussion  on  this  interesting  and  important  subject.  He  was  sorry 
also  that  so  powerful  an  opponent  oí  the  general  adoption  of  the  process  of 
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percolation  a3  Dr.  Redwood  should  have  concluded  tho  discussion  for  that 
evening,  and  havc  left  the  influence  of  his  observations  unansw  ercd  by  those 
who  took  a  different  view  of  the  subjcct.  He  then  drew  the  attentiun  of 
the  meeting  to  a  ncw  form  of  percolator  introduced  by  Mr.  Gilbcrtson,  of 
Ludgate  HUI. 


SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL 

SOCIETY. 

On  Thursday,  the  17th  March,  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  was  held,  Mr.  G.  AV.  Sandfobd,  President,  in  the  ehair,  pur- 
suant  to  the  following  requisition  and  resolution,  which  were  read  by  the  Se- 
cretary. 

"  To  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 

Great  Britain. 

"Gentlemen, — We,  the  undersigned,  believing  that  it  is  highly  desirable  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  public  that  all  f  uture  Chemists  and  Druggists  should  undergo  a  due  pro- 
fessional  exaniination  before  commencing  business,  hereby  request  you  to  convene  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  our  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
expedieney  of  an  iinmediateapplication  to  Parlianient  for  an  amended  Phanuacy  Act,  by 
which  (following  the  precedent  of  the  Apothccaries'  Act)  the  legitímate  interests  of 
those  airead)/  in  business  should  be  proteeted,  and  proper  provisions  made  for  rendering 
the  examinátions  of  futuro  chemists  by  your  Board  a  compulsory  instead  of  an  optional 
proceeding." 

In  compliance  with  the  above  requisition,  it  was  resolved  at  a  special  meeting  of 
Council,  held  February  2G, — 

"  That  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, the  17th  March,  at  twelve  o'clock  preciselg,  and  that  the  notice  convening  the  said 
Meeting,  with  the  ñames  of  the  requisitionists,  be  announced  in  the  ensuiug  number 
of  the  Journal." 

The  President  said, — "VVe  are  called  together  this  morning  in  compliance 
with  the  requisition  you  havc  just  heard  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  which  has 
been  addressed  to  the  Council  from  upwards  of  300  members  of  our  Society. 
Among  the  requisitionists,  the  ñames  of  men  who  entered  the  Society  by  the 
early  method  of  enrolment  under  certificates  of  fitness,  and  of  others  who 
have  taken  their  honourable  position  after  the  ordeal  of  exaniination,  stand 
side  by  side,  testifying  strongly  to  the  interest  which  seems  to  pervade  the 
wholo  body  in  the  question  we  are  about  to  consider  ;  and,  indeea,  that  ques- 
tion  is  a  most  important  one.  It  is  proposed  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  grant 
that  nrotection  to  the  public  now  which  was  refused  twelve  years  ago.  The 

Suestion  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  two  parts : — First,  Is  it  desirable  to 
o  this  ?  If  this  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  second  point  will  at  once 
oceur  to  us.  Jitf  ichat  provisions  can  we  best  aitain  the  desired  object  f  iN'ow, 
on  the  first  point,  I  may  assume  that  the  mere  fact  of  membership  with  a  So- 
ciety which  was  originally  established  to  promote  education  and  qualiíication 
among  chemists  and  druggists,  and  has  spent  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the 
earnest  endeavour  to  attain  that  end,  is  an  evidence  of  yonr  opinión  as  to  the 
desirability  ;  and  I  then  ask,  whether  the  time  isripe  for  the  action  you  have 
urged  the  Council  to  take  ?  We  must  all  of  us  have  observed  the  agitation 
which  has  been  going  on  of  late  on  this  subject,  and  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  proposition  of  a  Committee  of  the  Medical  Council  to 
bring  pharraacy  witbin  the  scope,  and  pharmaceutists  under  the  control,  of 
that  Council,  has  tended  greatly  to  bring  matters  to  a  climax.  I  look  up  to 
the  Medical  Council  with  all  honour  and  respect,  as  the  power  destined  here- 
afler  to  take  coguizance  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  medical  profession, 
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and  I  at  once  thank  them  for  •  the  opinión  they  enuncíate,  that  dispensing 
chemists,  on  whom  the  public  so  much  depend,  and  on  whose  ability  and  care 
the  physician  must  so  inuch  rely  in  seconding  his  efforts,  should  be  an  edu- 
cated  body,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  calling  vrithout  first 
giving  proof  of  their  qualification.  I  thank  them,  too,  for  the  tribute  they 
pay  to  this  Society  in  acknowledging  its  certifícate  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of 
a  man's  fitness  to  dispense ;  but  I  beheve  firmly  that  the  Medical  Council  have 
really  no  wish  to  interfere  in  nharmacy,  they  have  enough  to  do  with  phy- 
sicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries ;  and  although  their  proposition  estabhshes 
pharmacy  as  a  branch  of  the  medical  profession,  I  hayo  no  doubt  they  will 
gladly  leave  its  management  in  our  hands  if  we  set  to  work  earnestly  and 
nonestly  in  the  matter.  The  cxpressed  opinión  thch  of  the  profession  is  in 
our  favour.  And  what  of  the  public  ?  The  press — I  don't  mean  the  medical 
press — has  spoken  out  on  the  subject,  advocating  an  examination,  aud  adniit- 
ting  that  this  question  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of  free  trade  ; 
that  the  safety  of  the  public  requires  some  enactment  such  as  that  we  now 
seek.  These  articles  wo  have  all  been  able  to  read — they  are  public.  But 
there  are,  doubtless,  other  evidences  of  the  feeling  of  the  public  to  be  gathered 
from  ourordinary  conversations  with  our  neighbours  and  customers,  andfrom 
such  conversations  each  man  must  draw  his  own  conclusions.  The  opinión 
of  men  in  authority — perhaps  I  might  say  of  the  Legislature— to  whom  we 
must  apply  in  this  matter,  may  not  be  so  generally  known  ;  but  I  may  say  for 
mysclf,  that  brought  into  contact,  as  I  have  been  during  the  last  few  years, 
with  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  questions  concerning  our 
Society,  I  have  heard  an  opinión  favourable  to  the  examination  of  chemists 
expressed  almost  universally  by  them.  I  may  even  go  further,  for  within  the 
last  two  months,  on  making  application  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  for  a  privilege  to  be  granted  to  chemists  and  druggists, — a 
privilege  to  the  granting  of  which  I  beheve  Government  would  not  have  been 
opposed,  I  was  met  by  the  difficulty  that  "  there  teas  nothing  to  prevent  any 
person  opening  a  chemist's  shop  without  having  undergone personal  examina- 
tion as  to  qualification."  J3ut,  Gentlemen,  there  is  another  party  to  the  ques- 
tion,— the  chemists  and  druggists  themselves  ;  and  what  of  them  P  Why 
they  tell  us  that  they  too  desire  to  make  examination  compulsory.  Preserve 
the  rights  of  men  already  established  in  business, — which  is,  indeed,  but 
common  justice, — but  let  none  enter  the  business  hereafter  who  are  not  quali- 
fied.  I  may  be  too  sanguine,  but  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion, the  public,  the  Legislature,  and  the  chemists  themselves,  all  agree  in  ac- 
knowledging the  necessity  for  compulsory  powers  in  this  matter,  I  am  inclined 
to  hope  that  such  powers  may  be  obtained.  In  asking  for  them,  we  must  be 
careful  to  provide  due  safety  for  the  public,  and  to  observe  due  liberality  to- 
wards  chemists  already  in  business.  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  trespass  further 
on  your  time  ;  I  have  thought  it  right  to  make  these  introductory  remarks, 
and  I  trust  you  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  before  us  calmly 
and  thoroughly.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add,  that  the  Council  is  as 
earnest  as  you  can  be  to  torward  the  matter ;  we  have  given  great  attention 
to  it,  not  merely  since,  but  before  the  receipt  of  the  requisition. 

Mr.  Hollieb,  of  Dudley,  said,  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  getting  up  the  requisition  for  holding  that  meeting,  and  he  confessed  he 
did  not  regret  it  when  he  looked  around  and  saw  so  large  and  infiuential  an  at- 
tendance  of  members,  which  showed  the  deep  interest  that  was  felt  in  the  import- 
ant  question  they  were  called  upon  to  discuss  and  seriously  consider.  He  had 
felt  great  interest  in  the  matter  for  a  very  long  time,  and  he  was  able  to  in- 
dorse  the  sentiment  of  the  President,  that  they  had  an  ardent  aud  an  earnest 
desire  to  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  large 
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body  of  chemists  and  druggists.    The  subjeefc  was  discussed  by  them  threeor 
four  years  since,  when  they  stated  their  wish  to  admit  outside  men  to  the  pri- 
vileges  of  the  Society,  but  the  Solicitor  had  informed  them  it  could  uot  be 
done.    He  thought  the  time  was  now  come  when  they  should  ask  Parliament 
to  oonvert  their  voluntary  powers  into  compulsory  ones.    The  question  was, 
how  waa  it  to  be  done  P    lí  ow  he  was  disposed  to  open  tiie  door,  as  wide  as  it 
could  be  consistently  done,  having  regard  to  the  interés  ta  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical  Chemist  and  tíiose  who  had  been  established  in  business  for  a  very  long 
time ;  and  he  was  glad  that  the  Medical  Council  had  so  far  taken  up  the 
question  as  to  intrude  it  on  our  notice,  which  would  haré  the  effect  of 
tnorou'ghly  ventilating  it,  and  probably  result  in  our  obtaining  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, making  it  compulsory  on  all  chemists  and  druggists  to  paas  an  exa- 
mination  before  commencing  business.    He  was  instrumental  in  calling  a 
meeting  of  chemists  and  druggists  at  Dudley,  which  contrasted  most  favoura- 
bly  with  the  noisy  and  undignified  meeting  held  at  Birmingham  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists.  At  the  latter  meet- 
ing there  appeared  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  local  secretary  to  excite 
opposition  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  endeavour 
on  the  other  hand  to  créate  an  ill-feeling  between  the  medical  profession  and 
the  chemists  and  druggists  ;  but  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  notwithstanding 
that,  he  could  vouch  for  the  fact  tliat  many  of  the  chemists  and  druggists 
present  at  that  meeting  expressed  their  readiness  to  join  this  Society,  if  it 
could  by  possibility  be  done.    He  beiieved  that  to  be  the  general  feebng 
of  the  body  throughout  the  country.    There  were  many  outside  the  Society 
who  were  competent  to  dispense  medicines,  and  to  éonduct  their  business 
equally  as  well  as  its  members,  and  for  his  part,  he  should  like  to  see  the 
whole  of  them  aelmitted  ;  and  it  was  a  gratifying  fact  to  him  to  find  that  out 
of  the  300  or  400  members  who  had  signed  the  requisition  asking  the  Council 
to  cali  that  meeting,  between  70  and  80  of  them  had  passed  the  Society 's  exa- 
mination.    He  looked  upon  it  as  an  act  of  high  liberality  on  their  part,  and 
as  showing  that  they  were  content  to  rest  their  claims  to  public  support  on 
the  honourable  distinction  they  had  so  attained.    He  should  like  to  see  ali 
chemists  and  druggists  who  were  in  business  prior  to  1852  or  1853,  admitted 
into  the  Society  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  fee ;  nay  more,  he  would 
even  go  so  far  as  to  admit  those  who  had  commenced  business  since,  if  they 
were  considered  competent  men.    He  would  also  extend  the  privileges  of  the 
Society  to  the  assistants  and  students ;  leaving  the  details  as  to  fees,  etc.,  to 
the  Council.    His  advice  to  the  Society  was  to  onen  the  door  so  wide  as  to 
mect  all  the  requirements  of  the  profession,  and  oy  so  doing  hold,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  the  front  position  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  not  allow  the  United 
Society  or  any  other  body  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  their  feet.    The  pro- 
posal  of  the  Medical  Council,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  for  J uly, 
1863,  he  was  under  an  impression  for  some  time,  had  been  quietly  shelved, 
and  he  was  so  much  surprised  at  its  attempted  reviva!,  that  he  callea  the  local 
meeting  to  which  he  had  alluded.    He  rejoiced  now  to  find  that  it  was  per- 
manentíy  shelved,  so  far  as  the  interestsof  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  were 
concerned.    He  however  looked  upon  it  as  an  unjust  interference  with  their 
business,  more  cspecially  with  regard  to  the  patent  medicine  branch,  and  he 
was  very  glad  the  Bill  had  been  withdrawn.  In  the  black  country  there  were 
numerous  shopkeepers  who  sold  domestic  medicines,  and  many  articles  used 
in  business  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  drugs;  but  he  thought  there 
would  be  great  difliculty  in  meeting  those  cases  ;  and  although  they  might  get 
powers  for  the  compulsory  examination  of  those  who  had  to  dispense  or  pre- 
pare medicines,  he  was  afraid  they  would  never  get  powers  to  stop  the  sale 
of  those  articles  by  small  shopkeepers,  that  so  much  interfered  with  the 
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general  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist.  That  was  a  matter  that  must  be 
fairly  niet  and  properly  considored,  and  he  liad  no  doubt  it  would  receive  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Council.    He  moved  the  following  resolution : — 

"  That  in  the  opinión  of  this  Meeting  it  is  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
that  all  futuro  Chemists  and  Druggists  should  undergo  a  dúo  professional  examination 
before  commencing  business  ;  and  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  Phannaceutical  Society 
make  early  application  to  Parliament  for  an  Aniended  Pharrnacy  Act,  by  which  the 
legitímate  interests  of  persons  already  in  business  (whether  as  principáis  or  assistants) 
should  be  protected,  and  proper  provisión  made  for  the  compulsory  examination  of  those 
who  intcnd  to  commence  hereafter." 

Mr.  Bottle,  of  Dover,  said  he  rose  to  second  the  resolution  of  bis  friend, 
which  had  Leen  so  ably  proposed  to  them,  with  some  diífidence,  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  Imt  a  short  time  since  he  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  that  he  was  unwilling  it  should  be  construed  into  an  unnecessary 
interference  with  their  prerogative  as  the  initiators  by  right  of  so  important  a 
change.  Probably  niany  of  them  had  had  more  leisure  and  greater  opportu- 
nities  than  members  of  the  Council,  of  ascertaining,  by  the  3traws  flying  about, 
which  way  the  wind  was  blowing  with  regard  to  the  subject  then  under  their 
immediate  consideration-  He,  with  others,  had  come  to  the  conclusión  that  it 
was  desirable  they  should  now  ondea vour  to  obtain  that  for  which  the  Society 
was  originally  projected,  in  addition  to  the  education  of  its  members ;  and 
that  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  obtain  the  necessary  enactment  for  making 
examination  compulsory.  And  when  they  found  the  Medical  Council  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  United  Society  cf  Chemists  and  Druggists  on  the  other,  shaking 
the  ground  under  their  feet  with  some  volcanic  agencv,  he  thought  it  behoved 
them  to  so  at  once  straight  to  that  object  which  had  now  for  so  many  years 
been  in  abeyance.  He  would  not  for  a  moment  have  his  oíd  friends  in  the 
Council  think  that  he  was  standing  there  and  advocating  that  course  as  antago- 
nismo to  them.  He  kucw  that  many  of  them  entertained  as  liberal  vicws  as  he 
did  towards  the  outsiders,  and  he  re-echoed  all  that  had  been  said  on  that 
point  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution.  He  should  feel  it  no  discredit  if  they 
admitted  into  tho  Society  men  of  his  own  standing,  who  had  not  hitherto 
availed  thcmselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Society  as  he  had  done.  There 
might  be  some  littlo  delicacy  about  the  matter,  and  he  would  be  willing  to 
ineet  it  by  giving  those  who  had  passed  the  Society 's  examination  some  exaíted 

Sosition,  by  which  they  might  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  body. 
[e  thought  he  might  however  say  to  them  that  they  had  already  reaped  an 
advantage  on  what  they  had  paid,  and  the  months  they  had  spent  in  the 
laboratory,  which  would  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  against  any  men,  be 
they  whom  they  might,  that  were  admitted  members  without  examination. 
He  would  say  to  those  who  carne  there  to  be  educated,  that  they  must  bear  in 
znind  that  though  it  cost  them  money,  it  cost  the  Society  money  aiso,  their 
contributions  not  pay ing  for  the  education  which  they  received  within  the  walls 
of  the  Society.  He  hoped  that  in  opening  the  door,  as  was  now  proposed,  to 
men  of  good  standing  outside,  they  would  have  no  such  opposition  from  men 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  Society,  as  would  prohibit  the  Council  from 
entertaining  the  questlon.  They  were  not  there  that  day  to  consider  tho 
clauses  of  a  new  Pharmacy  Act,  because  they  were  not  prepared  to  go  into  it, 
though  he  thought  it  was  a  subject  that  must  have  their  serious  attention 
sooner  or  later ;  but  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  be  too  precipitatc  about  the 
matter.  He  felt  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  and  expe- 
dieney  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  increased  powers ;  but  there  might 
be  a  difference  of  opinión  with  regard  to  its  particular  provisions.  He  hoped 
there  would  be  no  difference  of  opinión  as  to  the  propnety  of  their  admitting 
the  present  non-members,  and  that  thereby  they  would  be  enablcd  to  increase 
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•  largely  tlieir  numbers  by  the  addition  of  many  good  men,  which  would  put 
tlie  Society  in  a  position  to  contend  against  anything  and  cverything  that 
might  attack  it  in  future. 

The  Phesident  said,  that  as  tbe  Solicitor's  opinión,  which  he  gavc  on  a  for- 
mer  occasion,  appeared  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  mover  of  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Flux  was  desirous  of  explaining. 

Mr.  Flux  said  Mr.  Hollier  appeared  to  have  misunderstood  him  as  having 
expressed  an  opinión  that  chemists  and  druggists  could  not  be  elected 
members  of  the  Society  without  an  alteration  in  the  Pharmacy  Act.  !No 
alteration  of  the  Act  was  required  to  eífect  the  object ;  an  alteration  in  the 
Bye-laws  would  be  suflicient ;  any  new  Bye-laws  would  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Mr.  Holliee  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  explanation.  He  understood  it  in 
the  other  sense,  and  he  had  represented  at  local  meetings,  in  eonsequence,  that 
it  would  be  necessary  togo  to  Parliament  for  further  powers  for  that  object. 

Mr.  Collin8  lookcd  upon  that  day  as  somewhat  of  a  day  of  triumph  for 
him.  Not  a  year  ago  their  then  estimable  President  lookcd  at  him  with  some- 
thing  like  horror,  that  he  (Mr.  Collins)  and  his  friends  should  have  brought 
under  the  noticc  of  the  Society  the  very  question  which  was  embodied  in  the 
resolution  now  under  discussion.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  thinking  men 
that  the  Society  must  submit  to  extensión,  or  it  could  not  progress;  and 
Mr.  Bottle  some  years  ago  made  a  calculation  how  long  the  Society  would 
last  on  its  present  basis,  and  named  the  year,  he  did  not  then  recollect  which. 
when  the  last  man  of  the  Society  would  pass  into  another  world.  It  was 
certain,  that  at  one  time  they  had  something  like  4000  members,  but  thcy 
had  dwindled  down  to  about  2100,  bearing  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  ac- 
tual number  of  chemists  now  in  business.  They  had  endeavoured  to  induce 
them  to  come  in  by  cvery  possible  means,  no  doubt  from  a  feeling  that  the 
ship  was  sinking ;  but  what  did  they  do  to  ston  the  leak  ?  Why  they  took 
instead  a  very  heavy  cargo  when  they  built  tliose  extensive  laboratories  at 
the  top  of  the  housc.  That  it  was  that  had  pressed  them  down.  Thcy  appcaled 
to  the  general  body  to  come  in  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Society,  but 
they  were  deaf  to  their  entreaties.  Of  the  2100  members  only  430  had  passed 
an  examination ;  so  that  if  they  went  on  as  at  present,  by  the  time  the  gentío- 
men  who  paid  annual  subscriptions  and  had  not  passed  an  examination  had 
left  this  scene,  they  would  not  have  a  suflicient  number  of  examined  members 
to  keep  up  the  Society.  They  had  hitherto  failed  in  inducing  young  men  to 
come  there  and  obtain  an  excellent  education,  aliuost,  as  Mr.  Bottle  had  said, 
gratuitously,  for  nearly  all  that  the  parents  and  guardians  had  to  pay  was  for 
their  maintenanco  during  tho  time  they  wcrc  in  attendance  in  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Sqüibe  rose  to  order.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the 
definite  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution,  and  not  the  discussion  of  tho 
general  affairs  of  the  Society. 

The  Pee8IDENT  said  he  thought  Mr.  Collins  was  rather  out  of  order,  but 
be  did  not  like  to  stop  the  discussion.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  members  to  confine  their  observations  as  much  as  possible  to  the  real 
object  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Collins  said  that  looking  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  requisition,  he 
considered  he  was  in  order.  lie  was  endeavouring  to  show  the  expedieney 
of  their  adopting  the  resolution,  as  all  their  previous  efibrts  to  advance  tho 
Society  had  failed.  They  had  becn  unable  to  induce  the  chemists  and  drug- 
gists as  a  body  to  join  the  Society ;  they  were  now  going  to  adopt  a  diflerent 
policy,  and  thcy  had  called  that  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  mem- 
oers  who  were  possessed  of  certain  privileges,  whether  they  were  willing  that 
others  should  partake  of  them. 
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The  President  said  that  was  not  tho  question,  but  whcther  it  was  cxpe- 
dient  or  not  to  go  to  Parliament  for  an  extensión  of  thc  powers  of  the  Phar- 
niacy  Act.  Thc  simple  question  was.  whether  the  time  was  ripo  for  their 
going  to  Parliament  lor  an  extensión  of  their  Act. 

Mr.  Geo.  Edwahds  said  it  liad  been  just  ruled  by  their  lawyer  that  they 
did  not  want  an  Aet  of  Parliament  to  admit  tho  outsido  chemists  and  drug- 
gists,  and  therefore  they  need  not  argüe  that  point  now. 

Mr.  Giles,  of  Clifton,  said  it  would  be  convenient  for  the  meeting  to 
know  whether  other  resolutions  wero  to  follow  tho  ono  then  under  dis- 
cussionj  because  if  so,  they  liad  bctter  confine  their  observations  strictly  to 
what  was  beforo  them.  Ií'  not,  he  thought  thc  meeting  shonld  have  the  pri- 
vilcge  accorded  to  them  of  eutering  fully  on  every  point  they  might  think  it 
necessary  to  bring  under  the  notire  of  the  Council. 

The  President  said  he  liad  been  informcd  that  probably  other  resolutions 
would  follow,  in  thc  consideration  of  which  Mr.  Collins's  remarles  would  bo 
more  appropriate.  He  thought  they  would  save  time  if  they  discussed  and 
considerad  each  resolution  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  AV.  B.  Kandall,  of  Southampton,  said  it  would  bo  better  not  to  con- 
fine the  various  speakers  strictly  to  the  resolution  before  the  meeting.  If 
they  did  so,  he  thought  it  would  defeat  the  objeets  they  liad  in  view.  As 
onc  of  the  requisitionist3  who  had  a  desire  to  support  the  Council  in  what 
they  wished  to  do,  he  thought  they  should  hear  everything  the  various 
speakers  might  have  to  say. 

Tho  President  said,  that  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  he  disclaimed  any  wish 
to  eheck  discussion,  but  dcsired  only  that  gentlemen's  rcmarks  should  be  as 
pertinent  to  the  resolution  as  possible.  The  question  they  were  there  to  con- 
sider  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  admission  of  members. 

Mr.  Collins  said  he  understood  they  had  assembled  to  consider  generally 
the  expedieney  of  going  to  Parliament  for  extended  powers,  and  the  object  of 
his  remarks  was  to  show  that  it  was  so,  by  bringing  forward  such  faets  as  he 
believed  proved  that  their  past  policy  had  not  been  sosuccessful  as  they  all — 
the  Council  included—  could  have  wished.  The  number  of  persons  who  had 
passed  the  Major  examination  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society  was  821, 
and  the  Minor  923,  and  he  brought  forward  that  fact  to  show  that  they  had 
failed  in  inducing  chemists  and  círuggists  to  come  forward  in  large  numbers 
and  pass  an  examination.  He  believed  that  if  they  could  get  Parliament  to 
give  them  tho  powers  they  wished,  of  compelling  every  person,  before  he 
commenced  business  as  a  chemist  and  druggist,  to  pass  an  examination  here, 
they  would  be  doing  a  grcat  benefit  to  thc  trade,  and  giving  to  the  public 
a  great  protection.  The  voluntary  system  had  failed,  and  a  compulsory  ex- 
amination met  with  his  entire  approval.  There  were  very  few  professionally 
aducated  men  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public,  and  the  few  there  were, 
were  exposed  to  tho  unlimited  competition  of  ignorant  and  stupid  persons. 
He  should  give  the  resolution  his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Pedleu  said  that  he  thought  they  should  hear  everything  that  could 
be  said  on  both  sides  before  they  carne  to  a  conclusión  on  the  resolution.  Ho 
agreed  in  the  opinión  that  it  was  a  very  important  question  they  had  to  consider, 
and  he  should  wish  to  see  passed  in  review  all  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
had  done,  beforo  they  carne  to  a  definite  decisión  on  the  subject.  He  hoped  tho 
discussion  would  not  be  narrowed  to  one  particular  point,  because  he  thought 
the  more  liberty  they  gave  to  the  speakers  the  more  likely  were  they  to  como 
to  a  unaniraous  decisión.  He  considered  they  ought  to  go  to  Parliament  for 
extended  powers.  He  would  rather  the  initiative  in  this  raatter  had  been 
taken  by  the  Council,  and  that  they  had  prepared  a  scheme  for  the  opinión  of 
the  meeting,  rather  than  it  should  have  been  taken  up  by  an  individual 
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member.  Thcy  must  bear  in  mind  there  was  great  difficulty  in  carrying  any 
particular  clause  iu  a  Bill.  They  had  had  expcrience  iu  tbat  matter,  and  thcy  all 
knewtho  sacrifico  of  time,  money,  and  almost  life,  which  it  cost  their  lamen ted 
Presiden  t,  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  in  obtaining  tbe  Pharmacy  Act.  Tbe  same  diíii- 
culty  will  meet  you  in  tbis  case,  for  they  would  scarcely  find  a  man  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons  wbo  would  tbrow  bis  beart  into  tbe  work  as  tbeir  late 
President  did.  Tbere,  bowever,  was  tbis  one  ad  van  tace  in  tbeir  favour  now, 
tbat  they  bad  been  recognized  by  tbe  Government,  by  tbeir  giving  a  prcference 
in  their  appointments  to  young  men  wbo  bad  been  educated  bere.  Tbe  Phar- 
maceutical  Society,  as  a  body,  ought  to  be  tbe  only  pcrsons  wbo  sbould  be  en- 
trusted  with  the  cüspensing  of  prescriptions  and  tbe  compounding  of  medicines, 
becausc  they  wero  an  educated  body,  and  be  felt  considerable  pride  in  saying 
tbat  tbe  Pharmaceutical  Society  bad  started  up  during  tbe  last  twenty  years 
a  very  intelligent  class  of  young  men,  wbo  were  capable  of  doing  anytbing; 
in  connection  with  tbeir  business.  Tbis  was  an  institution  of  which  every 
chemist  and  dmggist  might,  if  he  chose,  become  a  member.  There  liad  been 
no  exclusión  on  our  part.  The  founders  of  tbis  Society  had  establisbed  a 
great  and  glorious  institution,  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  continué  to 
flourish  for  centuries  to  come.  They  had  placed  within  the  reaeh  of  every 
young  man  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good,  sound,  practical,  professioual  edu- 
cation,  which  was  the  best  thing  he  could  start  witn;  and  if  young  men  only 
knew  how  beneficial  it  was  to  them,  there  would  not  be  room  for  anothcr 
student  in  the  Laboratory.  He  believed  tbe  time  would  come,  bowever  inuch 
they  might  put  it  off  for  the  present,  when  they  must  go  to  Parliament  for 
compulsory  power,  so  tbat  only  competent  persons  should  be  able  to  prepare 
prescriptions.  He  approved  of  their  altenng  the  bye-laws  so  as  to  bring  in 
all  tbe  chemists  and  druggists  wbo  were  in  business  iu  1850  or  previous  to 
tbat  time,  and  wbo  could  be  properly  recommended,  on  the  payment  of  a  small 
fee,  and  he  hoped  the  Council  would  speedily  take  action  for  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  tbat  desirable  object.  He  thought!  bowever,  tbat  young  men  wbo 
had  lately  commenced  business,  and  assistants  ought  to  pass  an  examination, 
or  it  would  be  inflicting  a  wrong  upon  those  wbo  hacl ;  and  he  asked  bis 
friend  (Mr.  Collins)  if  he  wished  to  see  a  greater  success  than  would  be  suro 
to  attend  sucb  a  line  of  policy.  He  very  mucb  disapproved  of  a  sweeping 
measure  tbat  would  prevent  the  men  in  the  black  country  and  similar  small 
sbopkeepers,  which  were  to  be  found  in  every  village,  from  selling  Epsom  salts 
and  senna,  becausc  it  would  be  a  great  injustice  to  them,  and  in  many  instances 
it  would  be  a  great  bardsbip  to  the  poor.  In  fact  they  would  never  get  sucb  au 
Act  of  Parliament.  They  had  been  told  tbat  in  this  free-trade  country  na 
one  class  could  have  exclusive  privilegcs.  Tbeir  Bill  must  stop  sbort  at  pre- 
scriptions, and  not  interfere  with  small  sbopkeepers  in  small  villages  wbo  sold 
ordinary  domestic  medicines.  Confining  the  business  to  properly  qualiíied  men 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  body  and  protective  to  the  country.  Restricting 
the  number  in  a  town  would  give  them  tbe  chance  of  a  better  living  than 
they  now  get ;  because  tbere  would  only  be  one  or  two  in  a  village  wbo  would 
keep  to  the  one  trade,  instead  of  there  being,  as  now,  half-a-dozen  unquali- 
fied  men,  wbo  were  obliged  to  add  other  things,  and  were  "anytbing  you 
like"  rather  than  chemists  or  druggists,  whose  apprentices  had  no  training 
or  means  of  studying.  In  arguing  for  the  admission  of  those  chemists  ana 
druggists  wbo  were  in  business  at  a  certain  time,  it  was  not  bis  wisb  to  bring 
the  present  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  down  to  the  level  of  chemists  and  drug- 
gists, but  to  hold  out  tbe  hand  of  fellowship  to  them  and  lift  them  up  to  our 
nigh  position.  Sucb  a  procceding  would  do  more  to  solidify  and  make  this  a 
good,  prosperous,  and  worthy  institution  than  any  other  course  they  could  take. 
Mr.  B.  Obbidge  said  tbat  Mr.  Hollier  did  not  advócate  their  taking  in  the 
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sraall  men  in  tlie  black  country  to  which  be  alluded,  or  similar  men  in  tbo 
small  villages.  Mr.  Pedler  bad  alluded  to  tbeir  late  venerated  friend  Jacob 
Bell.  But  what  were  bis  views  on  tbis  question?  If  they  referred  to  the  early 
numbers  of  the  '  Pbarmaceutical  Journal '  tbey  would  find  that  be  continually 
urged  tbat  ultimately  compulsory  examination  must  be  the  rule,  and  not  tbo 
exception.  He  had  had  repeated  conversations  with  bim  on  tbis  subject,  and 
knew  tborougbly  what  were  bis  views  upon  it.  He  (Mr.  Orridge)  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  tbc  Society,  and  be  bad  always  felt  deep  interest  in  its  pro- 
gress.  It  appeared  to  bim  tbat  so  long  as  tbey  continued  the  voluntary  ex- 
aminations,  tbo  Pbarmaceutical  Society  would  not  bave  that  standing  which  it 
ougbt  to  bave  as  a  national  institution.  By  making  the  examination  compul- 
sory,  tbey  would  greatly  benefit  tbc  public,  and  give  prosperity  and  perrna- 
nence  to  the  Society.  íle  also  wished  to  enrol  all  tborougbly  competent  pcr- 
sons  now  in  business. 

Mr.  Abbaiiam,  of  Liverpool,  said  tbat  so  many  liad  expressed  a  particular 
view  of  the  question,  tbat  be,  wbo  entertained  a  diíTerent  opinión  with  rcgard 
to  the  question  tben  before  tbem,  ventured  to  try  if  he  could  not  elicit  some 
expression  of  sympathy  witb  bis  own.  Tbose  wbo  bad  already  addressed  tbc 
meeting  were  evidently  in  favour  of  protection.  INow,  he  thought  it  was  ratber 
too  late  to  raise  such  a  cry.  He  believed  that  Government  would  never  grant 
protection  in  the  sense  in  whicb  the  meeting  asked  it,  and  he  hoped  they 
never  would,  because  he  did  not  believe  the  Society  s  object  would  be  pro- 
moted  by  any  such  means.  He  believed  the  Society  was  progressing,  and  he 
infcrred  from  the  numbers  that  had  been  given  by'Mr.  Collins,  that  though 
the  diminution  was  inevitable,  it  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  sta- 
bility  and  usefulness  of  the  institution  was  concerned.  Such  a  state  of  things 
must  have  been  foreseen  by  tbose  wbo  had  paid  attention  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Society.  They  must  have  foreseen  that  as  the  members  who  had  been 
admitted  without  examination  died  off  or  left  the  Society,  their  places  would 
not  in  the  first  instance  be  filled  up  by  examined  and  certified  Pharnia- 
ceutists  ;  but  the  Society  was  every  year,  by  means  of  the  examined  members 
and  their  means  of  a  still  longer  experience,  becoming  more  and  more  a 
body  to  be  looked  up  to  and  universally  respeeted  by  the  members  of  tbo 
medical  profession.  If  they  did  not  lower  its  cliaractcr  by  admitting  members 
less  quabfíed  by  study  and  experience,  every  person  who  intended  to  take  a 
respectable  position  as  a  Pbarmaceutical  Chemist  would  pass  the  examination 
of  the  Society ;  he  would  no  more  think  of  beginning  business  in  a  town  with- 
out their  certifícate,  than  a  surgeon  now  does  without  his  diploma.  Many 
were  under  an  erroneous  impression  witb  respect  to  the  privileges  now  pos- 
sessed  by  the  medical  profession.  There  was  no  compulsory  examination  for 
either  branch  of  that  profession,  except  the  pretence  of  one  with  reference  to 
apothecarics.  The  Medical  Act  only  gave  them  power  to  use  a  certain  title,  such 
as  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary,  and  made  it  penal  for  a  person  not  so 
entitled  to  use  it.  They  bad  the  same  privileges.  As  Pbarmaceutical  Che- 
mists,  they  were  protected  in  the  use  of  that  title  by  law,  and  any  one  falsely 
using  it  was,  be  believed,  Hable  to  a  penalty.  He  dcsired  nothing  more,  and 
be  believed  nono  of  them  would  be  more  benefited  by  having  any  further  pro- 
tection. Class  interest  was  said  to  mean  robbery  of  tbo  peoplc,  and  every 
political  economist  who  knew  anything  of  the  nature  of  the  opinions  held  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  present  day,  must  know  that  that  definition  would  be 
given  to  it  by  tbem.  He  said  that  such  a  compulsory  raeasure  as  they  sought  to 
obtain,  if  granted,  would  be  a  robbery  of  their  neigbbours.  They  had  no  right 
to  prevent  a  man  from  taking  medicines  which  be  thought  would  do  bim  good, 
prescribed  by  any  one  he  cbose ;  he  might  go  to  the  most  ignorant  and  take 
nis  pilla,  if  he  chose,  but  he  (Mr.  A.)  did  not  recommend  bim  to  do  so.  He  was 
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as  8trongly  of  opinión  as  any  one  present,  that  for  the  due  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  an  elabórate  education  was  nccessary ;  but 
then  he  considered  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  opinions  of  those  who 
differed  from  him.  There  were  nurabers  of  persons,  and  some  of  the  members 
of  the  lcarncd  professions,  who  took  pills  manufactnred  by  knovrn  impostora 
because  they  were  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  because  they  thought  they  did 
them  good,  and  always  would  take  them,  though  he  thought  them  very  foolish, 
and  the  members  of  that  Society  had  no  right  to  prevent  them.  If  a  man 
thought  that  Parr's  pills,  or  any  other  advertised  nostrura,  would  do  him  good, 
what  right  had  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  or  any  body  of  men,  to  step  in  and 
say  he  should  not  do  so  ?  He  believed  they  had  no  more  right  to  deprive  the 
public  of  the  services  of  such  persons,  than  they  had  to  prevent  their  listen- 
íng  to  the  teaching  of  divine  truths  by  illiterate  individuáis.  It  might  be  that 
many  men  believed  that  a  person  who  had  not  received  a  university  educa- 
tion was  equally  capable  of  teaching  the  truths  of  revealed  religión  as  the  man 
who  had,  and  they  had  no  'right  to  prevent  them.  Gentlemen  appeared  to 
think  that  the  most  eflectual  thing  for  the  profession  was  a  compulsory  ex- 
omination,  but  he  considered  they  had  not  shown  that  they  should  be  the 
persons  to  apply  for  such  powers.  If  they  wished  to  ask  for  some  exclusive 
powers  for  themselves,  do  it  by  all  means-,  but  remember  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  not  asked  to  do  it  by  the  great  body  of  chemists  and  druggists.  It 
would  be  time  to  ask  for  a  Bill  authorizing  the  Society  to  register  them  wlien 
they  called  upon  the  Society  to  do  so,  but  at  the  present  time  they  might 
think  the  Society's  proposed  proceeding  an  impertinent  interference. 

A  Member  asked  if  Mr.  Abraham  was  aware  that  the  Medical  Council 
proposed  to  introduce  into  Parliament  a  Bill  for  the  compulsory  examination 
and  registration  of  chemists  and  druggists. 

Mr.  Abbaham  replied  that  he  was  aware  of  their  proceedings.  He  asked 
the  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  a 
compulsory  examination  established,  if  they  were  ready  to  take  the  conse- 

?[uence8  ?  Had  it  occurred  to  them  why  it  was  that  the  Medical  Council  wished 
br  such  powers?  Was  it  not  one  of  their  grievances  that  chemists  and 
druggists  interfered  with  their  profession  by  prescribing  medicines, — by  under- 
taking  a  duty  for  which  they  were  not  qualified  P  He  entirely  agreed  with 
the  medical  body  in  that  rcsnect;  but  it  was  proposed  now  to  go  cven 
further  than  that,  and  he  asked  them  if  they  were  prepared  to  take  the  con- 
sequences.  The  medical  profession  entertained  the  idea  that  none  but  those 
who  had  nassed  the  .Colleges  of  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries, 
should  in  íuture  prescribo  medicines,  and  many  of  them  believed  that  che- 
mists and  druggists  were  transgressing  that  principie  when  they  prepared 
and  sold  a  cough  mixture.  They  complained  exceedingly  of  the  encroach- 
ments  on  their  nghts  by  prescribing  chemists  and  druggists.  He  was  quite 
of  opinión  that  they  ought  not  to  take  upon  themselves  duties  for  which  they 
were  not  qualified,  and  he  thought  they  should  pause,  and  well  consider,  be- 
fore  they  accepted  the  principie  laid  down  by  the  Medical  Council.  He  felt 
certain  that  the  chemists  and  druggists  were  not  prepared  to  indorso  it,  be- 
cause  they  were  the  persons  who  were  most  aggrieved  and  dissatisfied. 

The  Pbesident  said  thero  was  one  important  matter  with  regard  to  the 
medical  profession  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Mr.  Abraham  had  said 
that  their  Act  only  gave  them  a  right  to  a  title.  Now,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  last  Act,  no  medical  man  could  recover  his  fees  in  a  court  of  law  unless 
he  was  registered  under  that  Act.  The  Medical  Act  gave  greater  powers 
and  privileges  than  a  mere  title. 

Mr.  Abbaha  m  said  he  accepted  the  correction. 

Mr.  Giles  was  of  opinión  that  the  question  did  not  admit  of  two  views, 
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but  at  first  he  was  apprehensive  lest  they  should  not  Lave  fully  expressed  tho 
views  of  the  members.  Had  that  been  thc  case,  it  would  have  Deen  most 
unsatisfactory,  but  lie  had  every  reason  to  think  that  by  giving  free  expres- 
sion  to  thcir  opinions  they  would  ultimately  arrive  at  a  unanimous  decisión 
upon  the  subject  thcn  beforo  the  meeting.  He  believed  that  very  few  me- 
dical practitioners  were  at  all  jealous  of  that  kind  of  prescribing  which  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  duties  of  a  cheraist  and  druggist,  and  which,  in  fact, 
the  lattcr  were,  generally  speaking,  very  unwilling  to  undertake.  He  should  be 
glad  if  they  could  get  rid  of  it,  but  hethoughtit  would  be  a  harsh  proceeding 
to  refuse  to  prescribe  any  thing  for  a  cough,  and  send  the  applicant  to  a  medical 
man.  Indeed,  he  did  not  think  tho  medical  profession,  except  those  who 
were  of  no  importance,  were  at  all  jealous  on  that  point.  The  final  question 
raised  by  the  resolution  was,  whether  compulsory  examination  was  desirable 
or  not,  and  Mr.  Pedler  appeared  to  entertain  some  doubt  on  that  point ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Giles)  considered  now,  as  he  always  had  done,  that  Mr.  Jacob  Bell 
was  right  in  thinking  that  compulsory  examination  was  desirable,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  free-trado  ideas  were  inore  dominant  than  now.  They  had 
not  got  compulsory  examination  because  they  had  not  asked  for  it,  but  he  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  they  should  do  so ;  and  with  regard  to  Mr.  Abra- 
ham'fl  observation.  that  there  was  no  hope  of  our  getting  class  legislation,  he 
begged  to  remind  him  that,  in  addition  to  tho  medical  profession,  every  at- 
torney  and  every  barrister  had  to  pass  an  examination  before  he  could  prac- 
tise.  There  were  exceptions  to  every  general  rule,  but  was  it  expedient  that 
there  should  be  an  exception  in  this  case  ?  It  was  not  a  question  of  free  trado 
or  protection,  and  with  regard  to  himself  personally,  he  was  quite  indiüerent 
about  it.  Mr.  Bottle  had  asked  what  would  be  tho  fceling  of  those  who 
had  passed  an  examination,  to  be  brought  down  to  the  same  level  as  thoso 
who  had  not,  and  he  (Mr.  Giles),  though  he  cared  nothing  about  it  personally, 
thought,  however,  that  they  should  maintain  the  valué  of  the  examination  by 
adopting  some  distinguishing  mark  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  passed.  líe 
did  not  think  it  wise  to  allow  every  one  to  assumo  the  ñame  of  Pharmaceu- 
tical  Chemist,  which  ho  believed  had  becomo  of  some  valué,  or  the  effect  would 
inevitably  be  to  discredit  it.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  present  movement ; 
was  it  desirable  that  thc  pressure  should  be  from  without,  and  had  it  been 
so  ?  He  understood  that  the  Medical  Council  had,  for  the  present,  aban- 
doned  their  intention  of  going  to  Parliament  for  such  powers. 

Tho  Pbesident  said  the  Medical  Council  had  not  abandoned  it,  but  it  had 
been  sent  back  to  the  committee  for  further  consideration.  The  committee 
sent  in  a  roport  last  year  to  that  body,  suggesting  an  amended  Medical 
Council  Act,  which  however  was  not  adopted.  It  was  possiblo  that  it  might 
be  again  brought  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  but  of  courso  ho 
could  not  say  what  the  Medical  Council  would  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Giles  said,  that  under  those  circumstanccs  ho  thought  it  would  be 
criminal,  and  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  would  be  abrogating  their  du- 
ties if  they  did  not  take  action  upon  it, — it  would  be  a  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  tho  Council  (who,  it  was  known,  were  strongly  interested  in  tho 
welfare  of  the  Society)  if  they  did  not  move  in  the  matter.  Some  action  was 
looked  for  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  they  oüght  not  to  disappoint 
that  expectation,  otherwise  they  would  be  lowering  thcmselves  in  the  cstima- 
tion  of  the  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  the  United  Society  up  to  tako 
their  place.  The  United  Society  was  taking  energetic  action  on  the  matter. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  do  the  same, 
and  with  regard  to  what  should  be  done,  he  was  indisposed  to  tio  the  hands 
of  the  Council.  He  should  like  the  question  to  be  remitted  to  them,  to  deal 
with  it  as  they  might  consider  best,  oven  by  co-operation  with  the  Medical 
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Council.  He  aleo  believed  that  as  a  voluntary  iustitution  the  examinations, 
to  which  valuable  privileges  were  attached,  never  would  become  so  extended 
and  universal  as  they  ought  to  be.  That  could  only  be  done  by  making  it 
compulsory  ;  and  unless  they  became  universal,  they  would  fail  of  the  great 
objeet  for  which  the  Society  was  established.  He  therefore  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  would  take  its  proper  course,  whatever  that 
might  be,  and  he  strongly  urged  that  a  great  deal  of  latitude  sbould  be  left 
to  the  Council,  they  receiving  from  the  members  an  assurancc  that  it  was  a 
matter  to  which  great  attention  sbould  be  given.  It  was  one  in  which  they 
ought  to  use  every  possible  means  for  carrying  it  out,  and  they  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  objeets  they  had  in  view  when  they  founded  the  So- 
ciety were  still  of  as  great  importanee  as  they  ever  were,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  rest  satisned  until  they  had  been  obtained,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Vizer,  as  an  examined  member,  said  they  should  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion  in  a  liberal  spirit.  At  present  a  very  large  majority  of  the  members  were 
not  members  by  examination.  After  all,  they  were  a  small  body  ;  but  still  those 
who  were  members  by  examination  and  hekl  certificates,  were  ampie  proof  of 
what  might  be  done.  The  United  Society  was  one  with  them,  and  although 
some  of  its  members  had  spoken  rather  warmly  and  angrily  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  he  thought  tbat  if  they  mot  them  in  a  friendly  spirit,  they 
would  be  glad  to  co-operate  and  work  with  the  PharmaceuticaA  Society.  With 
regard  to  the  question  then  before  the  meeting,  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  leavo  it  to  the  Council,  because  they  had  the  best  means  of 
ascertaining  and  judging  what  was  best  for  the  true  interests  of  the  Society. 
They  must  deal  hberally  with  those  who  had  been  in  business  for  a  number 
of  years  past.    He  had  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Long  urged  as  liberal  a  policy  as  possible,  so  as  to  defeat  all  opposition, 
and,  if  possible,  render  it  unnecessary  to  go  to  Parliament  for  legislative  powers. 

Mr.  Watts  said,  he  thought  one  thing  which  had  not  been  mentioned  liad 
operated  on  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  United  Society,  viz.  the  passing 
of  the  Juries  Bill  of  last  session.  Those  wrho  resided  in  London,  and  had  had 
to  attend  at  Westminster  and  the  Oíd  Bailoy,  knew  well  how  to  appreciate 
that  exemption,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  country  members  had  experienced 
a  similar  beneíit.  The  passing  of  the  clause  in  that  Act  had  no  doubt  stimu- 
lated  the  United  Society  to  do  something,  if  possible,  like  what  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  had  done,  that  should  be  equally  as  beneficial  to  its  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Abraham  in  his  remarks  had  made  a  mistake  ;  he  hadeonfounded 
free-trade  measures  with  professional  education.  !Now  Members  of  Parliament, 
like  other  persons,  were  considerably  interested  in  the  correct  dispensing 
of  medicine,  and  they  had  to  run  the  same  risk  as  the  community  at  large,  in 
having  their  medicines  dispensed  by  ignorant  and  incompetent  persons,  who 
often  committed  fatal  mistakes.  He  approved  of  their  applying  to  Parlia- 
ment for  extended  powers. 

The  President  said,  that  before  he  put  the  resolution  he  would  read  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  D.  Hanbury  : — 

My  dear  Sir, — As  some  business  engagements  will  probably  prevent  my  attendauce  at 
the  meeting  to  be  held  to-morrow,  I  take  my  pen  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upou  the  subject 
which  is  to  come  under  deliberation. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  say  that  I  fully  unite  with  those  who  regard  the  present  as 
an  opportnne  moment  for  seeking  to  obtain  such  legislative  enaetments  as  will  place 
pharmacy  throughout  this  country  upon  the  footing  of  a  responsible  and  important  pro- 
fession.  In  saying  this,  I  would  have  it  clearly  uaderstood  that  I  advócate  no  monopoly 
(such  as  exists  in  Germán;),  but  simply  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date,  a  certain  scien- 
tific  qualifícation  shall  be  required  from  any  person  who  may  desire  to  commence  the 
business  of  a  dispensing  or  pharmaceutical  chemist. 
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To  effect  this,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  a  legal  measure  of  somo  kind  is  necessary,  but 
a  considerable  difference  of  opinión  exists  as  to  what  measure  will  best  conduce  to  the 
desired  end  ;  some  advócate  an  extensión  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  others  that  provisions 
touching  pharmacy  should  be  introduced  into  an  amended  Medical  Act.  Of  these  two 
courses,  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  second. 

That  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy  should  be  regulated  by  onc  comprehensivo  Act 
of  Parliament  appears  to  me  highly  advantageous,  and  I  think  that  such  a  recognition 
of  pharmacy  on  the  part  of  the  Legislatura  would  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  public  as 
well  as  by  the  medical  profession.  I  entertain  no  fear  of  the  Medical  Council  wishing 
to  act  in  any  way  to  the  prejudice  of  pharmacy ;  I  believe  it  is  the  public  good  that  that 
body  has  at  heart,  and  that  it  would  willingly  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  pharmaceutists 
in  order  that  the  ameudments  of  the  Medical  Act,  which  it  is  about  to  seek,  should  most 
thoroughly  conduce  to  their  object.  It  should,  however,  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
an  enaetment  offering  unmixed  advantages  is  simply  impossible  ;  that  in  some  cases  it 
may  work  badly  or  cause  hardship ;  and  that  all  we  can  hope  for  is  a  balance  of  good  in 
favour  of  the  change. 

In  the  examinations  in  pharmacy,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Medical 
Council  should  be  represented, — that  is,  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  should  comprise 
onc  member  appointed  by  the  Council ;  while,  upon  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  in  the 
Medical  Council  there  should  be  a  pharmaceutical  element,— that  is,  a  member  appointed 
by  the  pharmaceutical  body. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 
Plough  Court,  Lomhard  Street,  March  IQth,  1864.  Daniel  Hanbüry. 

Mr.  Pedleb  asked  if  the  Society  bad  not  now  the  power  of  compelliug  an 
examination,  and  whether  that  was  not  the  rule  they  adopted. 

The  Peesident  said  there  was  no  power  in  the  present  Act  to  eompel  an 
examination,  except  on  chemists  and  cfruggists  beconiing  members  of  tho  So- 
ciety.   The  present  resolution  was  beyond  the  scope  of  tho  Pharmacy  Act. 

Mr.W.  B.  Kandall said  the  question  was  not  whether  it  was  necessary  some- 
tbing  should  be  done,  but  how  to  do  it.  Mr.  Hanbury'sletterbad  altered  the 
aspect  of  the  thing  altogether.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  it  was  a  better 
way,  if  sometbing  comparatively  compulsory  was  to  be  adopted,  that  it  w  ould 
come  from  tho  Medical  Council.  If  so,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  in  a  different 
manner  to  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Hanbury.  There  must  be  proper  provisión 
made  for  an  ampie  representation  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  aud  if  the 
Medical  Council  were  prepared  to  allow  their  constitution  to  be  so  amended 
as  to  take  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  into  their  body  as  part  of  the  govern- 
ing  body,  be  thought  they  might  submit  to  the  government  of  that  body  ;  but 
if  they  refused  to  admit  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  on  equal  terms,  then  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  to  try  if  they  could  not  get  inde- 
pendently  of  any  other  body  what  they  wanted.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  who  bad  been  admitted  without  examination  practi- 
cally  stood  in  no  better  position  than  many  of  those  w  ho  bad  not  joined  it. 
When  this  Society  was  establisbcd,  he  was  a  student  of  University  College, 
but  it  never  oceurred  to  him  or  his  father  that  it  would  be  advantageous  for  bim 
to  come  here.  He  acquired  professional  education  elscwhere,  and  from  bis 
knowledgo  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  be  could  state  that  they  were  as  ca- 
pable  of  performing  their  duties  as  he  was,  although  they  were  not  members 
of  the  Society,  and  in  certain  branches  many  of  tbem  were  very  superior 
men.  He  was  also  of  opinión  that  if  they  amended  the  Pharmacy  Act  so  as 
to  admit  all  tho  chemists  and  druggists  of  the  kingdom,  that  some  means 
should  be  devised  for  distinguishing  those  who  had  been  educated,  and  bad 
passed  the  Society 's  examination.  He  was  very  desirous  of  giving  the  trado 
generally  the  means  of  enjoying  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Society, 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  their  being  placed  on  a  level  with  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists.    With  regard  to  the  question  of  compulsory  examination,  Mr. 
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Abraham,  who  liad  advocated  the  question  on  free-trado  principies,  liad  for- 
gottcn  to  state  that  whilst  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  from  practis- 
ing  medicine,  be  could  not  use  a  title  so  as  to  mislead  the  public,  but  that  if 
he  did  use  a  title,  he  must  be  first  registered  undcr  the  provisions  of  the  Medi- 
cal Act.  líe  could  not  reeover  his  fees  without  being  registered,  and  if  be 
committed  a  blunder  he  was  dealtwith  more  leniently  than  the  non-registered 
man ;  in  fact,  there  must  be  the  grossest  neglect  or  absolute  neglect  or  wrong 
on  the  part  of  the  qualificd  practitioner  to  get  him  convictcd.  Now  if  they  could 
obtain  an  Act  which  confined  the  dispensing  of  medicines  to  Pharmaccutical 
Chemists,  giving  them  the  same  privilege  with  regard  to  many  mattcrs  that 
were  possessed  by  the  medical  profession,  he  thought  they  might  not  fear 
what  any  other  body  of  chemists  and  druggists  could  do.  On  those  grounds 
he  was  disposed  not  only  to  encourage  but  to  stimulate  the  Council  to  go  for 
an  amended  Pharmacy  Act. 

Mr.  Geo.  Edwabds  said  it  was  nccessary  before  they  went  to  the  vote  that 
they  should  understand  exactly  what  they  were  about  to  do.  Did  the  meeting 
understand  the  resolútion  as  pledging  them  to  the  necessity  of  their  seek- 
ing  for  a  compulsory  examination  ?  Matters  of  great  importance  and  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Society  had  been  introduced  into  the  discus- 
sion  ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  had  been  called, 
he  must  beg  they  would  not  suppose  that  the  suggestions  which  had  been 
thrown  out  were  binding  on  the  Council  because  they  did  not  then  controvert 
them.  He  wished  it  to  be  distinetly  understood,  that  by  agreeing  to  the  reso- 
lútion the  meeting  was  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  examination. 

The  President  then  again  read  the  resolútion,  and  said  that  although  the 
word  '  compulsory*  was  not  in  it,  yet  the  purport  and  mcaning  of  it  was  that 
the  meeting,  by  adopting  it,  committed  themselves  to  the  principie  of  com- 
pulsory examination. 

After  some  furthcr  discussion  on  this  point,  the  word  1  compulsory '  was 
introduced,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dickinson  said  he  had  attended  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing  if  any  arguments  could  be  used  showing  that  it  was  imperativelv  ncces- 
sary that  they  should  make  the  proposed  chango,  but  he  must  confesa  that 
the  rarious  speakera  had  failed  in  doing  so.    He  had  determined  not  to  vote 
upon  the  question,  and  that  being  so,  he  considered  it  was  his  duty  to  ofFer 
some  remark8  to  the  meeting  in  explanation  of  that  determination.  Although 
he  had  not  attended  their  mcetings  lately,  he  had  always  felt  the  greatest  in- 
terest  in  the  Society's  welfaro,  and  he  was  as  anxious  to  sce  it  nrosper  as  any 
one.    He  wanted  to  know  of  those  who  were  foremost  in  this  movement, 
what  had  caused  such  a  sudden  change  in  their  views.    They  were  a  body  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  as  such  they  had  no  occasion  to  take  any 
notice  of  anythingthat  was  dono  outside  by  any  other  body,  especially  tho 
TJnited  Society.    He  had  been  suggesting  motives  in  his  own  mmd,  and  he 
had  been  listening  to  the  observations  of  the  various  speakers  for  this  great 
revolution  in  opinión,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
conclusión  for  it  in  his  own  mind,  ñor  had  he  heard  any  conclusive  argu- 
ments advanced  for  it  by  others.    Somo  speakers  considered  that  the  clause 
in  the  Jury  Act  had  stirred  un  the  United  Society.    No  doubt  it  had,  for  it 
was  a  real  tangible  privilege  which  was  confined  to  those  who  passed  an  exa- 
mination, and  they  wished  to  participate  in  it.    They  were  a  select  body, 
thinking  and  acting  for  themselves,  and  he  deprecated  their  throwing  away 
any  of  those  advantages  which  they  possessed,  to  any  considerable  extent. 
They  had  all  prívate  motives  for  what  they  did,  and  he  believed  it  was  not 
in  human  naturo  for  them  to  do  so.    He  should  bo  sorry  to  vote  in  favour 
of  their  spending  any  portion  of  their  accumulation  in  tho  extensión  of  the 
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Pharmacy  Act ;  and  with  regard  to  their  going  to  Parliament,  he  considered  it 
was  not  the  right  time,  and  that  if  they  did,  tbey  would  be  defeated,  and  stand 
in  a  wc-rse  position  tban  tbey  díd  at  present.  The  Jury  Act,  in  bis  opinión,  ex- 
plained  to  some  extent  tbe  outcry  tbat  bad  bcen  raised  by  those  outside,  because 
they  were  perfectly  content  so  long  as  they  enjoyed  equal  privilcges  as  our- 
selves,  and  tbey  looked  upon  tbe  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  a  bugbear.  He 
was  further  inclined  to  believe  tbat  the  trade  generally  were  beginning  to 
understand  tbat  tbe  ñame  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Cberaist  carried  an  amonnt  of 
respectability  -with  it,  and  an  implied  qualiñcation  tbat  tbey  placed  some  con- 
fidence  in  it.  Could  tbey  not,  be  asked,  let  well  alone ;  tbev  bad  gone  on 
very  well,  and  never  mind  tbe  bugbear  of  dying  of  inanitionr  He  did  not 
believe  in  it.  A  reaction  was  taking  place,  from  the  simple  fact  tbat  tbey 
bad  shown  their  power  and  influence  by  getting  tbemselves  recognized  in  tho 
Jury  Act.  And  where  was  the  greater  proof  of  it  than  in  gentlemcn  ioining 
the  Society,  and  paying  back  subscriptions  in  order  to  particípate  in  the  pri- 
vilcges given  by  the  Society  ?  When  Dr.  Edwards  announced  tbat  fact  at 
Liverpool,  he  hardly  knew  the  strength  of  the  argument  he  was  using.  To 
talk  of  doing  tbat  wbich  would  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  and  to  others 
who  werc  engaged  in  the  same  trade  as  tbemselves,  was  all  nonsense,  and 
when  ho  heard  of  those  great  changes  be  naturally  looked  to  motives.  He 
considered  tbey  ought  to  keep  their  position,  and  not  go  down,  and  pulí  up 
to  their  level  tnose  who  bad  always  opposed  tbem  ;  but  let  them  try  the  ex- 
periment  of  going  to  Parliament,  ana  ho  doubted  not  they  would  soon  get 
tired  of  it.  He  was  one  with  them,  and  what  they  had  to  do  was  to  watch 
over  their  own  interests,  for  he  felt  certain  Parliament  would  never  ignoro 
the  existonce  of  so  respectable  a  body  as  they  had  now  become.  He  had  no 
doubt  the  gentlemen  who  had  proposed  this  chango  were  acting  in  goodfaith, 
and  be  believed  they  were  doing  the  best  for  the  Society  in  their  judgment, 
by  bringing  together,  if  ]>ossible,  tho  two  bodies  who  were  practising  the 
same  business  ;  but  when  they  urged  tbat  the  public  interest  required  this 
chango,  ho  could  not  go  along  with  them,  because  he  knew  the  public  were  ablo 
under  any  circumstances  to  take  caro  of  themselves,  and  further,  tbat  they 
did  so.  If  he  could  bave  supportcd  the  Council  in  this  matter,  he  would  readily 
vote  for  the  resolution,  but  ho  found  he  could  not.  Mr.  Hanbury,  in  bis 
letter  tbat  had  just  bcen  read,  bad  sbadowed  forth  a  very  excellent  idea, 
and  be  recommended  the  Society  to  stand  on  their  presont  vantago-ground, 
and  not  throw  it  away.  He  advised  them  to  stand  where  tbey  were,  and  pro- 
tect  their  own  members.  The  Medical  Council,  tbe  United  Society,  or  any 
other  body  going  to  Parliament,  would  find  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  a 
body  capable  of  taking  care  of  tbemselves. 

Mr.  Lescher  said  this  was  a  critical  period  for  the  Society.  He  was  one 
of  tho  requisitionists,  and  he  had  attended  the  meeting  to  hear  the  question 
discussed ;  but,  be  confessed,  he  was  not  then  prepared  to  vote  one  way  or  the 
other.  He  thereforc  suggested  tbe  propriety  of  their  adjourning  the  meeting 
to  enable  the  members  and  the  Council  to  well  consider  the  matter  in  tho 
meantime,  and  to  bold  another  meeting  upon  the  subject  after  tbe  annual 
meeting  in  May.  By  tbat  time  the  Council  would  no  doubt  be  prepared  to 
state  what  course  they  considered  it  would  be  best  for  tbem  to  pursue.  Every 
efíbrt  bad  been  made  to  induce  tbe  ebemists  and  druggiststo  jom  the  Society, 
and  he  was  able  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  many  etí'orts  made  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Bell  for  accomplisbing  tbat  object ;  but  tbey  had  stood  aloof  from  the  Society 
till  now,  and  lio  believed  it  was  owing  to  the  Jury  Act,  whieh  gave  to 
Pharmaceutical  Cheraists  a  tangible  benefit  they  must  attribute  tbe  present 
movoment.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  for  the  matter  to  be  referred  to 
the  Council  for  them  to  see  what  could  best  be  done,  with  a  view  of  extending 
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tho  bonefits  of  thc  Society,  without  going  to  Parliamentfor  additional  powers. 
He  therefore  moved  tbat  tlie  meeting  should  be  adjourned  for  that  purpose 
sine  die. 

The  President  said  it  would  be  better  to  refer  the  matterback  fco  thc  Coun- 
CÍ1,  aud  that  they  be  requested  to  report  on  it  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Mr.  Leschee  said  he  would  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Pedleb  seconded  the  amcndraent. 

Mr.  Anpebws  supported  the  amendment.  Mr.  Hanbury'fl  letter  was 
worthy  of  more  consideration  before  they  decided  on  the  queation.  He  was 
of  opinión  that  it  was  deairable  they  should  co-operato  with  the  Medical 
Council  if  possible. 

A  desultory  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Bretón,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr. 
Orridge,  Mr.  Handall,  Mr.  Vizer,  Mr.  Freeman,  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Foulgor, 
and  other  members  took  part,  relative  to  the  odjournment  of  the  meeting, 
and  incidentally  it  was  stated  that  going  to  Parliament  for  a  new  Bill  would 
involve  an  expense  of  about  £500. 

The  President  put  the  amendment  to  the  meeting,  but  it  was  negatived 
by  42  to  24. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hoopeb, 

Mr.  Flux,  the  solicitor,  said  that  if  the  resolution  was  adopted,  it  would  be 
nece8sary  to  go  to  Parliament  to  carry  out  its  particular  object. 

The  original  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  by  a  very  large  raajority. 
'    Mr.  Flux,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  then  read  the  heads  of  a  Bill 
now  undcr  the  consideration  of  the  Council : — 

Aftcr  the  lst  of  January,  1805,  no  person  to  kcep  open  shop  for  dispcnsing  the  pre- 
scriptions  of  duly  qualificd  medical  practitioners  unless  registered  as  a  Phannaceutical 
Chemist  undcr  the  Phannacy  Act,  or  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  under  this  Act.  Ex- 
amination  established  for  all  who  commence  business  after  that  date. 

Examiners  under  Phannacy  Act  to  be  the  Examiners  under  this  Act. 

Registrar  under  Phannacy  Act  to  be  Registrar  undcr  this  Act. 

Chemists  and  Druggists  in  business  in  Great  Britain  before  lst  January.  18G.">,  cntitled 
to  be  registered  as  Chemists  and  Druggists,  on  payment  of  a  fee  not  exceeding  onc 
guinea,  and  saving  to  them  all  their  existing  rights. 

Assistants  and  Associates  under  Pharmacy  Act,  who  have  passed  Minor  Examination, 
to  be  registered  as  Chemists  and  Druggists  on  commencing  business. 

Council  of  Phannaceutical  Society  to  make  orders  for  regulating  Registers  to  be  kept. 

Duty  of  Registrar  to  make  and  keep  correct  Register. 

Evidence  of  Qualification  to  be  given  before  Registration — of  Examination  on  the  part 
of  those  who  enter  business  aftcr  said  date ; — of  having  been  in  business  before  said 
dato  by  others. 

Annual  Register  to  be  publishcd  and  be  evidence. 

Penalty  on  wilful  falsification  of  Register. 

Penalty  on  obtaining  registration  by  falso  representations. 

Penalty  on  falsely  pretending  to  be  a  registered  person,  or  keeping  open  shop  for  dis- 
pensing  said  prescriptions,  not  being  registered. 

Registered  Chemists  and  Druggists,  having  passed  Minor  Examination,  may  be  elected 
as,  and  continué  and  use  title  of,  Associate  of  Phannaceutical  Society,  and  may  vote  at 
Meetings  of  the  Society. 

Saviug  of  rights  of  dulyqualified  medical  practitioners. 

Benevolent  Fund  may  be  applied  to  past  Members  and  Associates,  also  to  Phanna- 
ceutical Chemists  and  Registered  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Several  members  suggestcd  that  this  Bill  should  be  printed  and  circulated 
amongst  the  members  for  consideration.  It  appeared  to  receive  the  cordial 
assent  of  all  present,  but  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  absent  members 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  its  provisions  before  the  Council 
actually  went  to  Parliament. 
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The  meeting  then  separated,  having  cordially  roted  their  thanks  (which 
were  moved  by  Mr.  Watts  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Gwatkin)  to  the  Council 
and  the  President,  both  of  w  hich  were  suitably  acknowlcdged  by  him. 


P1IARMACEUT1CAL  SOCIETY,  EDINBURGII. 

There  was  a  meeting  held  in  St.  George's  Hall  on  Tuesday  cvening,  March 
22nd  ;  Mr.  Kemp,  Viee-President,  in  the  ehair. 

There  was  a  good  attendance,  Dr.  Seller,  Dr.  James  Young,  Dr.  Cowan, 
etc.  etc.,  being  presont. 

Mr.  John  Mackay  made  a  communication  regarding  Robbins's  new  com- 
pound  for  the  iustautaneous  production  of  puré  oxygen  gas.  He  named  the 
composition  of  the  oxygcnnesis,  and  explained  the  double  rcaction  which 
took  place  by  which  the  oxygen  was  eliminated  ;  and  having  prepared  several 
jars  of  the  gas,  he  proceededto  buru  charcoal,  phosphorus,  etc.,  in  order  to 
show  its  power  in  supporting  combustión  as  compared  with  ordinary  oxygen. 
Mr.  Mackay  further  explained  that  Mr.  Robbins  had  introduced  this  simple 
and  ready  method  for  the  production  of  puré  oxygen  in  order  that  medical 
practitioners  might  now,  in  the  sick  room,  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
valué  of  the  inhalation  of  the  gas  as  a  remedial  asent. 

J)r.  oELLEB  made  some  remarks  regarding  the  use  and  valué  of  chlorate  of 
potash  in  medicine,  as  well  as  of  other  oxidizing  agents,  and  expressed  him- 
self  much  pleased  with  the  new  and  ready  mode  now  proposed  for  the  produc- 
tion of  oxygen  for  the  use  of  the  medical  practitioner. 

Thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Mackay  for  the  communication  he  had  made. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Bkown  read  a  paper  "  On  Volumetric  Analysis,"  with  a  special 
reference  to  its  use  as  recommended  in  the  British  Pharmacopoüia. 

In  commencing  his  paper,  Mr.  Brown  observed  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
ñame  "Volumetric  Analysis,"  given  in  the  new  Pharmaconocia  to  the  method  of 
testing  which  wo  were  to  follow  out ;  for  it  was  not  by  the  aeparation  of  sub- 
stances  from,  but  by  their  addition  to  onc  another,  that  we  were  to  arrive  at 
our  results ;  and  therefore  esseutially  a  synthetic  method,  and  not  analytic. 
Volumetric  synthesis  might  with  propriety  be  a]>plicd  to  it ;  but  its  correct 
designation  is  Volumetric  Estimation.  Mr.  Brown  then  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe the  manner  of  testing,  showed  a  variety  of  tubes  recommended  for  the 
purpose,  and  then  exarained,  by  the  volumetric  test,  several  articles,  such  as 
cream  of  tartar,  chloride  of  lime,  etc.  etc. 

On  concluding  a  paper  full  of  interest  and  ability,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
proposed  by  the  Chairmau  to  Mr.  Brown,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  and 
carried  with  acclamation. 


PROVINCIAL  TKANSACTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CHEMISTS*  ASSOCIATIOX. 

Adjourncd  General  Meeting,  held  Fcbruary  18th,  18ü4,  at  the  Royal  Institution ;  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  J.  Price  and  M^.  Fox  were  elected  inenibers. 

Mr.  J.  ABRAnAM  resumed  his  review  of  the  1  British  Pharmacopo.ia,'  after  which  a  dis- 
cussiou  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Morris,  Messrs.  Mercer,  Heathfield.  and  others  took  part. 
After  a  vote  of  thunks  to  Mr.  Abraham,  the  meeting  separated. 


The  Ninth  General  Meeting  was  held  on  the  25th  Februury,  1SG4,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution ;  the  President  in  the  chair. 
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The  following  donations  were  announced  ío  the  Library: — The  '  Pharmaceutical 
Journal'  for  February,  from  the  Society;  the  'Chemist  and  Druggist,'  from  the  Editor. 
To  the  Museum,  a  specimen  of  Matico,  from  T.  R.  Arnott,  Esq. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  having  been  voted  to  the  donors, 

The  President  submitted  a  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  meeting,  indicating  to 
the  medical  profession  the  course  it  would  be  the  duty  of  pharmaceutists  and  others  to 
adopt  in  regard  to  the  1  British  Pharmacopoeia ;'  but,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
to  withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  J.  Abraham  then continued  to  a  conclusión  his  review  of  the  'British  Phannaco- 
poeia,'  of  which  the  following  is  a  résumé. 

Mr.  Abraham  occupied  the  evenings  of  February  11,  18,  and  25,  with  a  review  of  the 
'British  Pharmacopoeia.'  He  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  with  the  changes  in  the 
weights,  observing  that  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  which  he  expressed 
in  a  paper  read  to  the  Society  in  1855,  and  published  in  the  'Pharmaceutical  JournaV 
vol.  xiv.  page411.  He  believed  that  they  would  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  the 
pharmaceuüst,  and  cause  little  or  no  inconvenience  to  prescribers.  The  grain,  the  scru- 
ple,  and  the  drachm  were  unchanged,  and  these  were  the  weights  chiefly  found  in  prescrip- 
tions.  Although  the  Medical  Council  did  not  recommend  the  use  of  the  terms  drachm  and 
scruple,  they  would  continué  to  be  as  clearly  understood  as  formerly.  If  prescribers  f or- 
got  the  change  in  the  ounce,  the  error  would  only  amount  to  ten  per  cent.  By  the  sys- 
tem  adopted,  all  ambiguity  was  got  rid  of,  and  if  we  chose  to  use  the  grain  weight  only, 
we  should  have  a  perfectly  decimal  system.  He  thought  that  the  compilers  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia had  carefully  studied  practical  results ;  and  though  he  did  not  doubt  that  errors 
would  be  found  in  it,  he  believed  that  it  represented  much  of  the  results  of  experience 
and  the  progress  of  science. 

He  proceeded  in  his  review  seriatim,  with  the  especial  object  of  calling  attention  to  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  with  relation  to  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  He  regretted 
the  exclusive  introduction  of  the  strongest  nitric  acid,  and  the  calling  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate  "  chloride  of  mercury,"  which  he  believed  would,  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
persons,  cause  fatal  mistakes.  Also  the  change  in  the  mode  of  preparing  extracts  from 
fresh  lea  ves,  which  dirccted  the  chlorophyll  to  be  first  separated  and  afterwards  added, — 
fearing  that  the  product,  although  prettier,  would  be  more  perishable.  The  Pil.  Coloc.  Co. 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  had,  he  thought,  answered  evcry  purpose  ;  he  regretted 
the  introduction  of  a  new  one  and  of  the  oíd  Ext.  Coloc.  Co.,  which  had  no  advantage 
over  it,  and  drovo  those  who  had  not  stills  to  the  wholesale  druggist.  The  comp^und 
rhubarb  pill  was  now  to  have  oil  of  peppermint  instead  of  oil  of  caraway.  He  regretted 
this,  because  he  remembered  that  when  it  was  made  from  the  oíd  Edinburgh  Pharniaco- 
pocia,  then  the  only  omeinal  form,  many  persons  complained  of  the  peppermint  causing 
disagreeable  eructations.  The  Ext.  Opii  laquidum  he  supposcd  to  be  intended  to  repre- 
sent  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  Measure  for  measure,  it  would  be  about  as  strong  as  laudanuin  ;  but 
he  found  that  75  drops  of  it  were  equal  to  one  fluid  drachm,  whilst  it  took  13G  drops  of 
Tinct.  Opii  to  fíll  the  same  measure. 

The  applying  of  the  ñame  of  ¡qñrits  to  preparations  which  we  already  knew  as  essenees 
would  be  inconvenient. 

The  appendices  and  symbols  were  valuable,  and  the  book  would  be  more  frequently 
found  in  the  laboratory  than  the  oíd  Pharmacopoeia  had  been. 

He  noticed  the  omission  of  the  ñames  of  many  articles  in  general  demand.  Such  as 
it  was,  the  book  was  now  the  legal  standard,  although  the  medical  profession  might 
continué  to  prescribe  from  former  formula?  if  they  indicated  their  intention  on  their 
prescriptions. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Abraham  terminated  the  proceedings. 


ThcTenth  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  March  lOth,  1864  :  the 
President  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members :— Messrs.  Thomas  F.  Austiu  and 
John  Newman. 

Mr.  Mercer  exhibited  several  sets  of  grain-weights  from  4000  grains  down,  which 
were  much  admired. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  proceeded  toread  the  paper  of  the  evening,  "On  the  Chemistry  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,"  reviewing  in  a  very  able  manner  the  principal  changes  in 
the  chemical  processes  directed  to  be  f ollowed. 
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A  cordial  rote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mercer  for  his  able  and  interesting  lecture  conclnded 
the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 

N.B. — The  Honorary  Secretary  desires  to  correct  an  error  he  unwittingly  fell  into  in 
reporting  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Edwards  at  the  Eighth  General  Meeting  on  the  llth  of 
Febrüary.  The  reqnisition  referred  to  was  not  one  emanating  from  the  United  Society 
of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  bnt  from  members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  addressed 
to  the  Council  of  that  Society. 


LEEDS  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art,  on  the  evening  of 
January  27th,  when  a  lecture  was  delivered  to  a  large  audience  of  Members,  Associates, 
and  their  friends,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Blocket,  upon  "  Aniline  Dyes ;  their  history,  chemistry, 
and  practical  apphcations."  The  lecture  was  copiously  illustrated  by  specimens  and 
experimenta,  and  its  author  received  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting. 


The  Sixth  Meeting  was  held  upon  the  evening  of  Febrüary  24 ;  the  President,  Mr. 
Harvey,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  D.  H.  Cussons  and  Mr.  E.  Gaunt  were  elected  Associates. 

The  Pre8ident  alluded  to  the  removal,  by  death,  since  the  last  meeting,  of  two  oíd 
and  respected  members  of  the  profession. 

First,  their  valued  fríend  George  Beinhardt,  who  had  shown  much  interest  in  the 
Leeds  Chemists'  Association,  and  had  been  from  the  fírst  a  member  of  its  Committee. 
No  man  was  more  respected  or  worthy  of  respect  for  his  sterling  and  genial  qualities, 
and  many  would  feel  with  himself,  that  they  had  lost  a  personal  friend.  The  Committee 
had  felt  called  upon  to  adopt  a  minute  expressing  their  high  regard  for  their  late  col- 
league,  and  their  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  his  relatives  and  friends, — which  had  been 
handed  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

They  had  also  to  regret  the  loss  of  Mr.  Edward  Smeeton,  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest  chemist  in  Leeds,  and  who  had  for  many  years  occupied  a  position  in  the  front 
rank  amongst  us.  He  had  not  often  attendcd  our  meetings,  but  had  recently  shown  his 
interest  by  a  liberal  donation  to  the  Library  Fund. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Clayton  (Associate)  read  a  paper  upon  "  Iodide  of  Potassium,  and  its  Adul- 
terations."  After  describing  the  various  methods  for  the  production  of  this  salt,  the 
author  proceeded  to  describe  in  detail  the  adulterations  or  impurities  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject.  About  ten  specimens  had  been  examined,  including  those  of  leading  makers, 
both  British  and  foreign,  as  well  as  some  that  were  suspected  to  be  inferior. 

1.  Iodate. — Qualitative  examination  by  the  test  given  in  the  '  British  Pharmacopoeia,' 
showed  iodate  in  only  one  saniple.  To  determine  the  quantity  volumetrically  is  diffi- 
cult ;  henee  the  author  had  made  a  comparative  trial  by  treating  a  known  weight  of 
puré  iodate  of  potash  with  tartaric  acid,  and  noting  how  much  of  the  suspected  sam- 
ple  gave  a  similar  depth  of  colour.  He  thus  estimated  0  8  per  cent,  of  iodate  to  be 
present  in  this  sample. 

2.  Chloride. — Qualitatively,  traces  were  detected  in  most  of  the  samples  by  Ag  O,NO, 
and  NH40.  The  amount  was  taken  by  a  plan  given  by  Fresenius :  2  grammes  are  dissolved 
in  the  smailest  possible  quantity  of  water,  2  ce.  of  N05  added,  and  then  chloroform  or 
benzole  and  more  water.  Agítate,  when  the  liberated  iodine  dissolves  in  the  chloroform, 
which  is  decanted  and  renewed  as  long  as  colour  appears.  The  chlorine  is  left  in  the 
aqueous  solution  and  is  estimated  by  AgO,N05,  either  gravimetrically  or  volumetrically. 
JNo  sample  had  more  than  one  per  cent  of  chloride. 

Carbonate. — Test-paper  or  lime-water  prove  its  presence.  Quantitatively,  the  author 
proposed  the  following  ready  method.  A  very  dilute  S03  (10  ce.  =  *05  grm.  KO,C02) 
is  used  as  an  alkalimetrical  test  upon  a  speciraen  of  1  to  4  grammes,  dissolved  in  HO 
with  a  drop  of  tincture  of  litmus.  The  absence  of  iodate  must  be  previously  proved. 
No  sample  exceeded  one  per  cent,  of  carbonate. 

Sulphate.— The  traces  found  in  specimens  of  1*5  grammes  were  imponderable. 

Lime  and  Magnesia  were  not  found  in  any  specimen. 

Soda.— In  one  case,  an  appreciable  quantity  was  present.  The  cheinical  equivalent 
vol.  v.  2  i 
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would  make  it  against  the  interest  of  the  maker  to  substituto  soda  for  potash,  that  a 
third  party  has  doubtless  supplied  him  with  au  impure  carbonate  of  potash. 
Processes  for  directly  determining  the  iodide  present : — 

1.  B7  HgCl.  Having  giren  much  time  to  this  procesa,  tbe  author  found  that  it 
usually  gave  but  92  instead  of  100,  and  finds  a  confirroation  of  bis  unfavou  rabie  opinión 
of  the  method  in  the  fact  that  Fresenius  does  not  give  it. 

2.  By  PdCl2.   Too  costly. 

3.  Oxidation  and  titration  by  Cl  water.  (Sutton's  Vol.  Anal,  par.  76).  Too  compli- 
cated  for  practical  use. 

4.  Precipítate  a  strong  solution  by  AgO,N06 ;  wasb,  dry,  and  weigh,  the  mixed  Agí, 
and  AgCl.  Determine  chlorine  separately  and  deduci  No  sample  gave  less  than  96 
per  cent,  iodide. 

The  conclusions  from  these  experiments  must  be,  that  the  salt  now  in  the  market  was 
oommercially  puré. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  much  satisfaction  was  eTinced  at  the  high  degree  of 
purity  found.  Mr.  Ward  moved,  and  Mr.  Atkinsox  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
author,  expressing  the  hope  that  his  example  would  induce  other  Associates  to  contri- 
bute papers. 


The  Seventh  Meeting  for  the  Session  was  held  on  March  9th ;  the  President  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Davts,  of  Harrogate,  a  corresponding  member,  read  a  paper  upon  "  The 
Valué  of  the  Marc  íeft  in  the  manufacture  of  Tincture  of  Opium." 

The  author  noticed  the  discrepancy  between  the  statement  of  Pereira,  who  says  that 
he  often  prepared  morphia  from  this  marc,  and  that  of  Dr.  Garrod,  who  did  not  detect  it, 
and  found  that  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  it  was  inert. 

Experiments.   The  dried  marc  from  three  gallons  of  Tinct.  Opii  weighed  tbirteen  and 
a  quarter  ounces,  being  the  product  of  thirty-six  ounces  of  opium  in  coarse  powder. 
From  this  the  morphia  was  very  carefully  extracted  by  processes  which  were  fully  do 
tailed,  and  the  final  result  was  fifty-six  grains  of  puré  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  (= 
forty-two  grains  of  morphia). 

The  residue  was  treated  for  codeia,  but  without  success. 

The  author  said  that  he  regarded  two  practical  conclusions  as  being  consequen  t  opon 
the  facts  detailed,  viz. : — 1.  That  chemists  who  adopt  percolation  obtain  a  stronger  tinc- 
ture than  that  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  2.  That  it  is  worth  while  collecting  the  marc  for 
the  sake  of  the  morphia. 

Mr.  Rimmngton  (Bradford)  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Atkinson  read  a  paper  upon  "  Liquor  Ammonise  Acetatis,  B.  P."  He  com- 
menced  by  an  historical  notice  of  the  preparation,  evincing  much  research  amongst  the 
writings  of  the  early  chemists.  It  was  fírst  introducedby  Raymond  Minderer  in  1621. 
He  orders  strong  vinegar  to  be  saturated  with  spirit  of  hartshorn.  The  vinegar  of  that 
country  and  period  (Gennany)  was  probably  made  from  grapes,  and  the  alkali  would  be 
literally  what  its  ñame  imports. 

Attempts  to  prepare  a  concentrated  solution  by  evaporating  weaker  ones  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  ;  but  the  author  showed  that  the  salt  volatilized  at  a  little  over 
90°  F.,  and  henee  these  essays  were  futile.  The  strength  of  the  vinegar  was  some- 
times  increased  by  freezing.  The  formula?  used  during  the  past  two  centuries  in  this 
and  other  countries  were  reviewed,  and  specimens  exhibited  prepared  in  accordance  with 
some  of  these. 

Arriving  at  the  process  of  the  British  Phannacopoeia,  Mr.  Atkinson  spoke  with  approval 
of  the  substitution  of  caustic  ammonia  for  its  carbonate.  The  specific  gravity  was  now 
defined  (1-060),  and  every  facility  was  given  for  making  it  correctly,  as  the  acid  was  of 
commercial  strength  and  the  saturation  no  longer  difticult. 

He  thought  Dr.  Redwood's  allusions  to  the  advantages  of  any  carbonic  acid  present  in 
the  oíd  preparation  as  being  hypercriticaL 

That  we  should  have  roturned  to  the  original  process  after  250  years'  wandering  was 
singular  and  iuteresting. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  the  authora  of  the  papers. 
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The  Fifth  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Society's  Eooms,  Exchange  Buildings,  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  3rd  of  March  ;  Mr.  S.  Pabr,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Society  were  read  and  connrmed,  and  the  donations  to  the  Library 
announced.   After  which — 

Mr.  J.  H.  Athekton,  F.C.S.,  read  the  first  of  a  6eries  of  papers  on  the  '  British  Phar- 
macopceia,'  briefiy  referring  to  the  contentions  which  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
thirty  years  between  the  three  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Editiburgb. 
in  the  ir  efforts  to  effect  a  unión  of  the  three  Pharmacopceias.  The  lectnrer  had  to  con- 
gratúlate the  members  that  the  difficulties  had  been  set  at  rest  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
conferring  on  the  Medical  Council  the  power  and  authority  to  prepare  a  national  Phar- 
macopceia. He  also  referred  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attendant  on  having  three 
different  forms  for  medicines,  and  three  different  strengths  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  This  was  of  danger  not  only  to  the  patient,  but  also  to  the  dispenser  of  me- 
dicines. There  was  one  instance  he  would  allude  to — namely,  the  prussic  acid,  the  ofti- 
cinai  strength  of  which  was  nearly  twice  as  rauch  on  one  side  of  the  Tweed  as  on  the 
other.  A  prescription,  ordering  that  powerful  preparation,  dispensed  in  England  one 
week,  was  probably  dispensed  in  Scotland  the  next.  In  that  case  the  latter  would  con- 
tain  twice  as  much  of  the  acid  as  the  former,  and  yet  the  same  directions  are  given  for 
its  administration.  Mr.  Atherton  traced  the  history  of  the  Pharmacopceia  from  the  first 
one  published  in  London  in  1618  to  the  present  time,  remarkingon  the  wonderful  strides 
that  science  had  made  during  the  last  few  years.  He  did  not  think  that  the  work  repre- 
sented  the  state  of  science  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
time,  and  he  was  quite  sure  tliat  it  did  not  represent  a  fourth  part  of  the  time  and  money 
that  had  been  expended  in  its  production,  There  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed  on  all  sides,  and  he  (Mr.  Atherton)  could  not  but  say  the  same.  The  omission 
of  the  Posological  Table,  the  absurd  changes  in  some  of  the  preparations,  the  change  of 
the  ñames  of  some  chemical  preparations,  the  hurried  manner  in  which  it  had  evidently 
been  completed,  and  the  ridiculous  omissions  and  mistakes,  all  tended  to  quite  the 
reverse  of  an  increase  of  respect  towards  the  learned  body  of  men  in  whose  charge  the 
compilation  of  -the  first « British  Pharmacopceia '  was  entrusted.  The  lecturer  concluded 
his  introductory  remarks  by  referring  to  the  great  care  and  precaution  requisite  on  the 
part  of  the  dispenser  of  medicine  during  the  next  twelve  months.  He  had  always  two 
things  to  consider ;  bearing  in  mind  that  after  the  publication  of  the  Pharmacopceia, 
every  dispensing  chemist  was  bound  by  law  to  prepare  every  prescription  written  after 
that  date  with  the  new  preparations.  But  he  must  also  bear  in  mind  that,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  few  of  the  profession  had  adopted  the  new  forms,  and  that  numbers  had 
never  yet  referred  to  the  new  Pharmacopceia  at  all.  Under  thesc  circumstances,  what  is 
the  dispenser  to  do?— were  he  to  act  strictly  according  to  the  law,  he  would  be  actiug 
against  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  profession  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  were  he  to 
continué  exclusively  the  use  of  the  oíd  Pharmacopceia  preparations,  he  would  be  acting 
contrary  to  the  direct  commands  of  the  Medical  Council.  The  times  were,  in  his  opinión, 
fraught  with  difficulties  to  the  chemist.  Their  most  important  qualifications  were  good 
common  sense  and  discrimination :  with  these,  there  would  be  comparatively  few  dan- 
gers ;  but  without  these,  errors  innumerable  must  oceur.  The  lecturer  then  commenced 
a  review  of  the  preparations,  taken  alphabetically,  and  considered  chemically  and  phar- 
maccutically.  The  next  paper  would  commence  with  the  preparations  of  antimony,  and 
would  embrace  subjeets  of  more  practical  interest  to  the  retaii  chemist  than  ttíose  to 
which  he  (Mr.  Atherton)  had  taken  occasion  to  allude  that  evening. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Francis  (of  London),  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall,  to  Mr.  Atherton  for  his  interesting  paper,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretauy  then  read  a  paper  on  the  influence  of  iron  on  vegetation,  by  VV.  W. 
Fyfe,  Esq.,  honorary  member. 

After  which  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  different  forms  in  which  iron  existed  in 
the  soil,  and  its  influence  on  vegetation. 

The  Pbesident  said  that  no  doubt  the  Society  felt  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Fyfe  for 
his  valuable  and  interesting  paper.  The  treatment  of  vegetable  chlorosis  by  mcans 
of  the  protosalta  of  iron  was  a  most  important  discovery,  and  when  more  thoroughly 
understood,  was  capable  of  effecting  considerable  improvements  in  both  agricult 
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h orticul tural  sciences.  Following  up  the  experimcnts  of  M.  Eutóbe  Gris,  Professor  of 
Chemistiy  at  Chatillon-sar-Seine,  the  discoverer,  he  had  applied  to  a  Wellingtonia,  which 
was  very  sickly  from  being  transplanted  too  late  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  a  solution  of 
the  protosulphate  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallón  of  water,  with  very 
marked  effect  [for  syringing  only  one-fourth  of  this  strength  ought  to  be  used].  In 
abont  three  months  the  plant  appeared  completely  resuscitated,  and  is  now  quite  healthy 
and  strong.  A  similar  resnlt  was  obtaiDed  upon  some  rose-trees  which  were  looking 
very  dilapidated  from  the  same  cause ;  these  also  recovered,  as  it  were  almost  by  magic, 
their  leaves  assuming  a  green  colonr,  and  their  flowers  a  more  brilliant  hue  than  all  the 
rest  in  the  garden.  He  had  induced  several  of  his  friends  to  try  the  salts  of  iron  upon 
weak  and  unhealthy  plants,  with  corresponding  results.  He  hoped  those  members  who 
werefond  of  gardeniDg  would  try  similar  experimenta,  and  report  them  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Atherton  proposed,  and  Mr.  Dann  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fyfe  fof  his 
paper,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secbetart  introduced  to  the  meeting  some  of  Thonger's  Patent  Safety  Labels 
lor  poison  ootties. 
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ON  THE  GALENICAL  PROCESSES  AND  PREPARATIONS. 

Lecture  II. 

Delivered  hefore  the  Memlers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  March  ]  6,  1864. 

BY  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD,  PH.D.,  F.C.8., 

FROFE8SOR  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  FHARMACY  TO  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY, 
AXD  8ECRETARY  TO  THE  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 

Although  the  use  of  medicines  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest  times  at  which 
vre  have  records  of  the  history  of  man,  subject  as  he  has  been  to  disease,  and 
ever  seeking  to  extend  the  duration  of  life,  yet  on  looking  to  remote  periods, 
it  appears  that  the  remedies  employed  were  all  derived  from  the  organic 
kingaoms  of  nature,  and  especially  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  was  not 
until  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centnries  of  the  Christian  era  that  mineral 
medicines,  or  at  least  those  of  a  definite  chemical  character,  were  introduced. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Basil  Valentine,  in  his  '  Chariot  of 
Antimony,'  ushered  in  a  new  system  of  medicine,  and  from  that  time  dates 
the  employment  of  chemical  medicines.  Valentine  may  be  said  not  only  to 
have  introduced  chemical  remedies  into  medicine,  but  to  have  laid  the  first 
solid  foundation  for  the  science  of  chemistry.  In  his  works  we  find  the 
earliest  intelligible  description  of  practicable  processes  for  the  production  of 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  munatic  acids,  together  with  man  y  metallic  preparations, 
especially  those  of  antimony  ;  and  these  were  vaunted  as  the  only  truc  reme- 
dies for  disease. 

Basil  Valentine,  who  was  a  great  chemist  for  the  time  at  which  he  lived, 
was  succeeded  by  a  man  whose  ñame  fitly  representa  his  character.  Thco- 
phrastus  Bombasíes  Paracelsus  was  the  enthusiastic,  bigotcd,  and  do^matical 
advócate  of  chemical  remedies,  and  the  uncompromising  and  often  infuriated 
denouncer  of  the  system  of  medical  treatment  which  then  and  previously  pre- 
vailed,  and  which  being  mainly  supported  by  the  writings  and  authority  of 
Galen,  the  great  and  learned  physician  of  the  second  century,  was  distin- 
guished  as  the  Galenical  system. 

It  was  now  that  a  fierce  contest  commenced  hetween  the  advocates  of  che- 
mical or  spagirical  remedies  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Galenical  remedies  on 
the  other.  The  votaries  of  Galen  decried  the  use  of  chemical  preparations  in 
medicine,  aacribing  to  them  poisonous  properties,  and  predicting  serious  in- 
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jury  to  mankind  from  the  introduction  of  such  mineral  poisons  into  the  hu- 
man system ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Paracelsus  and  his  followers  com- 
plained  of  the  superstitious  preiudices  of  those  who  confined  their  practiee  to 
the  use  of  absurd  and  often  disgusting  compounds  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  to  which  were  ascribed  marvellous  powers  in  counteracting  the 
efTects  not  onlv  of  natural  diseases  but  of  every  kind  of  poison. 

Speaking  of  the  Galenical  doctora,  Basil  Valentino  says,  "they  write  long 
scrolls  of  prescriptions,  and  the  apothecary  thumps  their  medicines  in  his 
mortar,  and  health  out  of  the  patient."  And  agam  he  says,  "  Oh,  if  foolish 
and  rain  men  would  hear  and  understand  what  I  write,  they  would  not  suck 
their  turbid  and  insalubrious  potions,  but  hasten  to  these  limpid  fountains, 
and  drínk  of  the  well  of  life." 

But  Valentino,  Paracelsus,  and  their  followers  were  not  allowed  to  have  it 
all  their  own  way.  The  Galenists  long  maintained  the  ascendant,  and  laws 
were  even  passedí  to  prohibit  the  use  of  some  of  the  more  important  mineral 
medicines.  Thus,  in  1566,  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  París  was  issued 
against  the  use  of  antimony,  and  in  1609,  an  eminent  París  physician.  Paul- 
mier,  was  expelled  from  the  faculty  for  having  administered  this  medicine. 
But  a  change  of  opinión  afterwards  took  place,  and  antimonial  wine  was  ad- 
raitted  into  the  '  Antidotariura,'  published  m  1637.  Antimony  was  much  em- 
ployed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  althougn  many  medical 
men  still  considered  it  a  poison  and  strongly  condemned  its  use.  At  length 
the  doctora  assembled  at  París,  in  March,  1666,  to  the  number  of  102,  to  de- 
cide upon  the  merits  of  antimony,  and  a  majority  of  92  voted  in  its  favour, 
upon  which  its  use  was  authorized  by  Parliament. 

For  the  firet  century  or  so  after  the  introduction  of  chemical  remedies  they 
were  not  generally  admitted  into  orthodox  Dispensatories,  and  there  was  a 
distinct  class  of  men,  Chemists,  by  whom  they  were  prepared;  but  in  proccss 
of  time,  as  the  prejudice  against  this  class  of  medicines  gave  way  to  more  en- 
lightened  opinions,  chemical  and  Galenical  were  no  longer  separated  or  dis- 
tinguished,  excepting  by  those  who  could  discriminate  between  more  or  less 
detinitelyconstituted  boaies.  In  this  country,thePharmacopceias  have  from  the 
commencement  contained  both  classes  of  medicines  ;  although  the  number  of 
chemical  remedies  was  at  first  small,  and  has  been  gradually  augmented, 
while  the  number  of  animal  and  vegetable  medicines  has  at  the  same  time 
been  gradually  curtailed.  The  chemical  producís  and  processes  of  the  London 
Pharmacopceia  were  thoroughly  revised  and  reformed  in  the  edition  of  1788, 
when  this  part  of  the  work  was  put  into  a  form  which  did  great  credit  to 
those  who  were  engaged  in  its  preparation. 

At  a  still  earlier  period,  naraely,  in  1746,  a  completely  radical  change  was 
made  in  the  Galenical  preparations.  The  arrangement  of  the  Pharmacopceia 
was  then  entirely  recast,  nearly  all  the  oíd  prolix  formula?  which  previously 
filled  the  work  were  rejected,  and  those  which  were  substituted  for  them  may 
be  said  to  have  originated  and  formed  the  bases  of  the  Galenical  medicines 
which  have  been  employed  in  this  country  from  that  day  to  the  present. 

It  is  with  the  Galenical  preparations,  and  the  processes  for  their  production 
as  contained  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  that  I  have  now  to  deal.  In  treat- 
ing  of  these,  as  I  have  already  treated  of  the  chemical  preparations  and  pro- 
cesses, I  shall  endeavour,  by  mcans  of  tables,  to  represent  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  by  the  transition  from  the  London  Pharmacopceia.  In  tho 
first  column,  under  what  may  be  called  the  generic  ñames  of  the  preparations, 
the  numbers  of  species  contained  in  the  London  and  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia  are  represented,  and  in  the  same  column  are  also  given  any  changes 
of  ñame  that  may  have  been  made.  Then  in  subsequent  columns  will  be 
found  the  preparations  that  have  been  omitted,  or  added,  or  altered.  You 
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Lave  thus  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  the  changes  made  in  this  class  of 
preparations. 


Galenical  Preparations  of  the  London  and  British  Pharmacppoeias 

compared. 


■* — .  

Ph.  Lond,       Ph.  BñU 

Omitted. 

Added. 

Altered. 

Aqtj.£. 

10.  12. 
Mist.  Camph.  Aqua  Camph. 

Cataplasmata. 
6.        |  6. 

Cebata. 
coítfectiones. 

11.  7. 

Conf.  Amygd.  Pulv.  Amygd. 
Conf.  Arom.    Pidv.  Arom. 

Decocta. 
26.  13. 
Dcc.  Amyl.     ]  Mnc.  Amyl. 

EMrLASTKA. 

14.       |  12. 
Plumbi  Litharg. 

Esemata. 
6.         |  6. 

Extracta. 
28.  31. 
Inf.  Cinch.  Sp.  Ex.Cineh.Liq. 
Extr.  Aloe*.     Ext.  Aloes  Soc. 
Extr.  Elatcr.  Elatcriuni 

Pulegii. 

Faniculi 
Lauro  cerasi 

Auethi 
Carui 
Cinnam. 
Menth.  Pip. 
Menth.  Vir. 

Jíone. 

None. 

Conü 

AJI  onútted, 

or  tranaferrod  to 

Ungüenta. 

Aurantii 
Ca&siae. 
Opü 
Ruta; 

Sulphur. 
Terebinth. 

Piperis 
Seammon. 

Chimaphilse 
Cinchón.  Pall. 
Cinchón.  Rubr. 
Cydonii 
Dulcainar. 
Galla 
Granati 
llord.  Comp. 
Scopar.  Comp. 

Tormentil. 

Flmi 

Uvaj-Ursi 

Scoparii 

Aloes  Comp. 
Cinchón.  Flav. 
11  ;cn  íatox. 
Papaverid 
Taraxaci 

Amuioniaci 
Caminí 
Potasa.  Iodid. 

Culeiiiciens 

Bclladonnffl 

Galbani 

llydrargyri 

Opii 
Resina? 

Colocynth. 

Alagues.  Sulph. 

Aloes 

A-ísafietidaB 
upu 
Tabaci 
Terebinth. 

Cinchón. 
Cinchón.  Pal. 
Cinchón.  Rub. 
Colocyuth. 
Lactuca? 
Papaveris 
Pareira? 
UvavUrsi 

Anthcmid. 
Bebe  Liq. 
Calumba; 
Cannab.  Ind. 
Colocynth.  Co. 
Ergotse  Liq. 
Filiéis  Liq. 
IC  ramerías 
Opii  Liq. 
Pareir.  Liq. 
Quossiaa 

Aconiti 

BcUadon. 

Conü 

Coleh  ici 

Colch.  Acet. 

Gentiarao 

Glycyrrh. 

liyoseyam. 

Lupuü 

Stramon. 

Taraxaci 
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Galenical  Preparatiom  of  the  London  and  British  Pharmacoposias 

compared — conéinued. 


Ph.  Lond. 


Ph.  Brit. 


Infusa. 


24. 

Catechu  Co. 
Cinchón. 
Lini  Co. 
Sexma;  Co. 


27. 
Catechu. 
Cinchón.  Fluv 
Lini 
Sennae. 


Linimenta. 
10.        I  15. 


Mellita. 
4.       1  2. 

MlSTUBJE. 


9. 

•st.  Acac. 
st.  Camph. 


7. 

Muril.  Acac. 
Aqua  Camph 


Mlcilagdíes. 


None. 
Mist.  Acac. 
Dec.  Anivl. 


15. 
Ferri  Co.  # 
Sapon.  Co. 
Gtdban.  Co. 
Hyd.Chlor.Co. 


3. 

Mucil.  Acac. 
Mucil.  Aim v !. 

Pilule. 

16. 
Ferri  Carb. 
Opü 

Assafcet.  Co. 
Caloni.  Co. 


PULVEBES. 


9. 

Conf.  Amvgd. 
•Conf.  Arom. 
•P.  Ipec.  Co. 


12. 

Plv.  Amyg.  Co. 
Pulv.  Arom. 
P.Ipec.c.Opio. 


SriRiTCS. 
14,       |  11. 


Omitted. 

Armorac.  Co. 
Aurant.  Co. 
Cinchón.  Pal. 
Ciuch.  Pal.  Spifl. 
Rosa?  Comp. 


iEruginis 
Ammou.  Ses.  Carb. 


Rosa?. 

Oxym.  Scillíe 

Gentian.  Co. 
Sp.  Vini  Gal. 


None. 


Aloes  Comp. 
Aloes  c.  Sapone 
Conü  Comp. 
Ipec.  c.  Scilla 
Styrac.  Comp. 


Aloe»  Comp. 
Cinnam.  Com. 
Creta?  Comp. 
Creta  Co.  c.  Opio. 


Ammon.  Fuetid. 

Anisi 

Carni 

Cinnam. 

Junip.  Comp. 

Menth.  Virid. 

Pimcntac 

Pulegii 

Yini  Galhci 


Added. 


Aurantii 

Chinto 

Cusso 

Dulcamara 

Ergotaí 

Matice 

Ros»  Acid. 

Sonegí» 

L"va?-Ursi 


Aconiti 

Belladonnro 

Cantharidis 

Chloroformi 

Crotonis 

Iodi 

Terehinth.  Acet. 


None. 


Crcasoti 
Scammon. 


Tragacantha) 


Aloes  Barbad. 
Aloca  ct  Assafoot. 
Aloes  Socotrin. 
Assafirtid.  Comp. 
Colocyn.  et  Hyosc 
Ferri  Iodid. 
Plumb.  c.  Opio. 


Amygd.  Comp. 
Aromatic. 
Catechu  Comp. 
Creta;  Arom. 
Cret.Arom.c.Opio 
Rhei  Comp. 


Cajuputi 
Juuiperi 
Lavanduke 


Altered. 


Anthemid. 

Buchu 

Calumba? 

Caryophyl. 

Cascarillas 

Cusparioj 

Digitalis 

Gentianac 

Lupuli ' 

Quaseia? 

Rhd 


Ammon. 
Camph.  Co. 
Hydrargyri 
Opü 

Terebinth. 


Boracis 


Ammoniaci 
Ferri  Comp. 
Guaiaci 


None. 


Cambog.  Comp. 
Colocynth.  Co. 
Rhoi  Comp. 
Aloes  c.  Myrrh. 
Pil.  Calom.  Co. 
Pil.  Ferri  Carb. 
Scilla?  Comp. 


Scammon.  Co. 
Tragac.  Comp. 


Menth.  Pip. 
Myristica? 
Rosmarini 
Ammon.  Arom. 
Sp.  Camphor. 
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Gahnical  Preparaiions  of  the  London  and  British  Pharmacopveia* 

compared — conlinved. 


Ph.  Lond. 


Ph.  Brit. 


Srcci. 
JNone.     |  3. 

Suppositorle. 
jNone.      |  2. 

Sybupi. 
17.       j  15. 


53. 
Campli.  Co. 
Cinchón. 
Colchic. 
Fer.  Scs.  Chl. 
Iodin.  Co. 
Rhei  Co. 
Senna?  Co. 


Tincturje. 


56. 

Camph.c.Opio 

Cinchón.  Flav. 

Colcli.  Sem. 

Fer.  Perchlor. 

Iodi 

Rhei 

Senna? 


Omitted. 


Altha?a? 

Cocci 

Croci 

Rhamni 

Sarsa? 

Viola? 


Ungüenta. 


27. 

Ant.Pot.Tart. 
Galla?  Co. 
Hyd.Am.  Chl. 
Hyd.  Nit.  Ox. 
Cer.  Resina). 
Cer.Plumb.Co 
Zinci. 


28. 

Ant.  Tartar. 
Gal.  c.  Opio. 
Hyd.  Aramon. 
Hyd.  Ox.  Rub. 
Ung.  Resina?. 
Ün.Plumb.Co 
iZinc.  Oxid. 


Vina. 
7.  6. 
Ant.Pot.Tart.  Antúnon. 


Aloca  Comp. 
Ammon.  Comp. 
Cinchón.  Pall. 
Colch.  Comp. 
Conii 
Cubeb. 

Ergotae  iEther. 
Fer.  Ammo.  Chlor, 
HeUebori 


Conii 

Hyd.  Nitr.  Mit. 

Opii 

Picis 

Picia  Liq. 
Plumb.  Carb. 
Plumb.  Iodid. 
Sambuci 
Sulph.  Comp. 
Sulph.  Iodid. 


Antim.  Tartar. 
Belladon. 
Cantharid. 
Cctacci 
Creasoti 
Eleini 

Galla?  c.  Opio 
líydr.  Ammon. 
Hydr.  Nitrat. 
Hydr.  Oxid.  Rub. 
Sulphuris 
Zinci  Oxidi 

Aloea 
Ferri 
Ipccac. 
Opii 

I  now  propose  taking  these  preparations  in  alphabetical  order,  and  offering 
sucb  remarles  upon  them  as  appear  to  be  most  called  for.  In  doing  this  I 
shall  endeavour  to  give  as  practical  a  character  as  I  can  to  the  matter,  but 


Veratri 


Added. 


Conii 

Scoparii 

Taraxaci 


Acid.  Tannic. 
Morphia? 

Aurant.  Flor. 

Hemedesmi 

Scilhc 

Ferri  Phosph. 


A/tered. 


Arnica? 
Buceo 

Cannab.  Ind. 

Chiratro 

Cocci 

Conii  Fruct. 

Croci 

Ergota? 

Krameria? 

Nuc.  Vómica? 

Sabina? 


Stramonii 


Aconitia? 

Atropia? 

Calomelanos 

Cocculi 

Galla 

Hyd.  Iod.  Rubr. 
Plumb.  Carb. 
Plumb.  Subacet. 
Simplex 
Terebinth. 
Veratria? 


Aurantii 

Limonis 

Papaveris 

Rosa?  Qall. 

Senna? 

Zingiber. 


Aconiti 

Aloes 

Belladon. 

Calumb. 

Cardam.  Co. 

Castorei 

Catechu 

Cinnam. 

Digitalis 

Fer.  Perehkr. 

Gentian.  Co. 

Iodi 

Limonia 

Lupuli 

Myrrha? 

Opü 

Rhei 

Senna? 

Serpentar. 

Tolutani 

Zingiber. 
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I  may  oecasionally  digress  into  the  regions  of  speculation  ;  and  this  may  serve 
in  some  degree  to  enliven  what  would  otherwise  be  a  rather  dull  subject. 

Aqu(P. — The  distilled  waters  used  in  medicine  are  a  class  of  preparations  to 
which  little  importance  is  attached  by  some  persons,  who  view  them  as  mero 
vehicles  for  more  active  medicines,  and  therefore  undeserving  of  much  atten- 
tion.  The  method  of  preparing  them  has  been  frequently  changed,  and  for 
some  years  past  the  object  aimed  at  appears  to  have  been  to  simplify  and 
render  as  easy  and  expeditious  as  possible  the  processes  for  their  production, 
rather  than  to  give  to  the  products  qualities  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  and 
which  would  add  to  their  medicinal  efficacy. 

The  processes  given  in  the  London,  Edinburgh/and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias, 
have  all  diftered,  and  I  think  I  may  Bay  they  have  all  been  to  some  extent 
wrong.  The  London  College  have,  for  most  of  the  waters,  authorized  two 
modes  of  preparation :  the  one  consisting  in  distilling  the  seeds,  bark,  or  herb, 
from  which  the  medicinal  properties  are  to  be  derived,  with  water;  and  the 
other  in  mixing  the  essential  oils,  previously  obtained  from  those  sourccs, 
with  powdered  silica  and  distilled  water,  and  then  filtering  the  mixture. 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  liberty  thus  given  to  adopt  either  of  two  pro- 
cesses, and  they  are  in  the  cases  of  Rose  water  and  Elder-flower  water.  The 
Edinburgh  College,  while  they  give  a  sort  of  implied  sanction  for  the  use  of 
essential  oils,  by  stating  in  their  introductory  remarks  that  the  distilled  waters 
1  may  also  be  prepared  for  the  most  part  by  agitating  the  volatile  oils  of  the 
plants  with  water  and  filtering  the  solution,"  nevertheless  direct  in  the  pro- 
cesses given  that  the  vegetable  substances — seeds,  barks,  herbs,  etc. — should 
be  distilled  with  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  spirit,  thrce  fluid  ounces  of 
rectified  spirit  being  used  in  the  production  of  a  gallón  of  the  distilled  water. 
Then,  again,  the  Dublin  College  order  the  "  waters  "  (for  they  do  not  cali 
them  " distilled  waters")  to  be  made  by  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  the 
volatile  oils  with  distilled  water,  and  filtering  the  mixtures. 

Now,  of  these  several  processes,  taking  them  all  together,  it  may  be  said 
that  while  there  are  good  ones  araoug  them,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Pharma- 
copceias to  show  which  are  good  and  which  bad ;  and  in  every  case,  except 
two,  where  good  processes  are  given,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  permission, 
if  we  think  proper,  to  adopt  another,  which  is  a  bad  process. 

I  consider  the  processes  of  the  Dublin  College  objectionable,  because,  as  a 
rule,  these  waters  cannot  be  made  in  the  greatest  statc  of  perfection  by  dis- 
solving  the  volatile  oils  in  water,  and  because  the  addition  of  spirit  is  calcu- 
lated  to  produce  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  product.  The  processes  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia  are  also  objectionable,  for  although  in  most  cases 
the  waters  are  directed  to  be  prepared  from  the  right  sourccs  by  the  proper 
means,  namcly,  by  distillation,  yet  the  result  is  in  some  degree  marred  by  the 
addition  of  spirit,  which,  instead  of  promoting  the  preservation  of  the  waters, 
as  was  no  doubt  intended,  has  been  found  to  induce  acctous  fermentaron, 
and  thus  cause  the  waters  to  become  acid.  It  is  in  the  London  processes,  of 
those  I  am  now  referring  to,  that  the  best  processes  for  distilled  waters  are 
to  be  found ;  but  even  here  the  good  are  so  mixed  up  with  bad,  that  it  is  just 
a  chance  which  hapjpens  to  be  adopted. 

In  the  British  Pnarmacopceia  much  judgment  has  been  manifested  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  processes  for  the  distilled  waters.  All  that  was  bad  in  the 
previous  Pharmacopceias  has  been  carefully  weeded  out,  and  all  that  was 
good  has  been  judiciously  retained.  The  waters  are  all  made  by  distillation, 
and  by  distillation  with  water  alone,  without  any  spirit.  Some  of  them  are 
made  by  distilling  essential  oils  with  water,  and  others  by  distilling  the  vege- 
table substances  containing  the  essential  oils ;  and  in  all  these  cases  I  think 
the  right  processes  have  been  indicated. 
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Now,  some  persona  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  say  that  a  11  tkis  is  of  little 
importance,  for  what  are  the  distilled  waters  but  mere  solutions  of  essential 
oils  in  water,  and  what  can  it  signify  how  the  solution  is  made,  whether  by 
diffusing  the  oils  through  water  oy  means  of  spirit,  or  some  absorbent  powder, 
or  by  distillation,  or  m  any  other  way  ?  There  may  perhaps  be  a  slight 
difference  in  the  resulta,  but  as  the  produets  are  chiefly  used  as  vehicles  for 
more  active  medicines,  the  influence  of  such  differences  must  be  inappre- 
ciable. 

I  have  heard  such  remarks  as  these  made  with  reference  to  this  subject, 
but  I  feel  assured  that  yon  entertain  a  very  different  opinión.  The  distilled 
waters  are  certainly  among  the  mildest  of  our  Galenical  medicines,  but  this 
does  not  render  it  any  the  less  necessary  to  attend  to  those  details  by  which 
the  greatest  perfection  may  be  attained  in  the  product».  If  we  put  side  by 
side  some  of  these  waters  made  by  different  processes,  we  shall  find  marked 
differences, — if,  for  instance  we  take  cinnamon-water  made  from  the  oil, 
even  by  distillation,  and  much  more  if  made  by  mere  agitation  with  water, 
and  compare  it  with  the  water  obtained  by  distillation  from  cinnamon-bark, 
the  difference  is  not  merely  fanciful  or  trifling,  it  is  not  unimportant  with  refe- 
rence to  the  properties  of  the  product  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view.  The 
water  made  hy  the  first  methoa  is  deficient  in  all  the  best  qualities  of  good 
cinnamon-water.  Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  pimento-water,  made 
in  the  one  case  by  solution  or  distillation  from  the  oil,  and  in  the  other  case 
by  distillation  from  the  berries.  The  latter  would  be  found  to  be  better,  and 
to  keep  much  better  than  the  former. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  rale,  that  these  waters,  when  made  from  seeds,  or 
barks,  or  flowers,  are  best  made  by  distillin^  these  vegetable  substances 
with  water  alone,  and  making  no  further  addition  to  them.  They  are  thus 
ordered  to  be  made  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  and  I  believe  no  im- 
provement  could  be  made  upon  the  processes  there  given.  When  the  flavour- 
mg  constituents  of  the  waters  are  derived  from  the  herbaceous  parts  of  plants, 
the  results  are  different.  We  may  sometimes  get  satisfactory  results  oy  dis- 
tilling  herbs,  such  as  peppermint,  with  water,  but  we  cannot  thus  depend 
upon  uniformity  of  results.  The  waters  so  prepared  are  more  variable,  and 
not  generally  so  agreeable,  as  those  made  by  distilling  the  oils  with  water. 
There  are  two  of  the  waters  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  in  which  the 
oils  are  directed  to  be  used,  namely,  peppermint  and  spearmint,  and  they 
are  the  two  which  experience  seems  to  indícate  as  those  best  prepared  in  that 
way. 

I  cannot  quit  the  distilled  waters  without  making  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  distillation  as  a  pharmaceutical  process.  ^Tliis  is  a  very  ancient 
and  a  very  efficient  process  for  the  separation  of  the  more  subtle  and  oíten 
more  active  constituents  existing  in  natural  produets,  or  resulting  from  ope- 
rations  to  which  they  may  be  submitted.  The  early  chemists  were  curious, 
and  laborious,  and  patient  in  the  performance  of  this  and  other  processes.  A 
great  variety  of  forros  of  apparatus  were  employed  by  them,  and  arrange- 
ments  were  adopted  which,  to  the  modern  pharmaceutist,  would  appear  strange 
and  fantastical.  Not  only  were  there  different  forms  of  distillatory  apparatus 
used,  but  heat  of  different  kinds  was  applied,  and  to  the  produets  of  these 
various  modes  of  xnanipulation  peculiar virtues  were ascribed.  Thus,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  distillation  effected  by  the  heat  of  a  fire,  the  process  was  some- 
times conducted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  sometimes  by  the  mild 
heat  of  fermenting  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  the  apparatus  being  in  fact 
stuck  in  a  hotbed.  jNow,  shall  we  say  that  this  was  part  of  the  absurd  phi- 
losophy  of  those  days,  and  to  be  disregarded,  together  with  the  vain  pursuit 
of  the  philosopher's  stone  and  elixir  vito  ;  or  may  we  not  at  least  admit  that 
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those  ancient  chemista  and  pharmaceutists  were  not  only  patient  and  labo- 
rious  workmen,  using  with  dexterity  the  means  at  their  command,  but  that 
they  were  at  the  same  time  cióse,  and  often  accurate,  observers  of  the  phe- 
nomena  of  natureP  Modern  science  has  fully  established  the  difference 
which  the  ancient  chemists  assigned  to  heat  derived  from  different  sources  ; 
and  while  the  off-handed,  superficial  chemist  may  be  ready  to  say  that  the 
distilled  waters  of  pharmacy  are  mere  solutions  of  very  minute  quantities  of 
essential  oils  in  water,  and  that  any  one  of  the  several  processes  described  in 


more  careful  mquiry  and  a  soundcr  philosophy  may  show  that  this  is  by  no  • 
means  a  correct  representaron  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

We  may  safely  assert  that  the  distilled  waters,  when  properly  prepared, 
are  not  merely  solutions  of  essential  oils  in  water,  just  as  distilled  vinegar  is 
not  merely  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  as  that  most  valuable  of  medicinal  agents, 
sometime8  called  aqua  vitas  or  eau  de  vie,  is  not  merely  diluted  alcohol.  In 
the  product  ion  of  toe  best  Cognac  brandy  it  is  found  necessary  to  use  stills 
of  a  peculiar  form,  with  low  heads.  In  other  cases  we  use  stills  with  high 
heads,  or  with  ascending  instead  of  descending  bcaks.  By  these  and  other 
means  we  are  enabled  to  modify  the  aualities  of  the  products  ot  distillation, 
and  in  the  selection  and  application  oí  such  and  such-like  means  consists  the 
art  of  pharmacy.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  British  brandy  as  a  substituto  for 
the  real  Cognac,  you  may  be  satisfied  with  diluted  acetic  acid  as  a  substituto 
for  distillec  L  vinegar,  or  with  solutions  of  essential  oils  that  have  been  kept 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  partially  oxidized,  as  substitutes  for  the  best  distilled 
waters. 

Catwplasmata. — These  remain  as  they  were  in  the  London  Pharmacopceia, 
— the  same  in  number,  in  ñame,  and  in  composition,  with  only  a  slight  alte- 
ration  in  one  of  them,  namely,  Cataplasma  Conii,  in  which  the  dried  leaves  of 
hemlock  are  substituted  for  the  extract. 

Cerata. — These  are  all  omitted,  or  transferred  to  Ungüenta  under  altered 
ñames. 

Confeetiones.— The  number  of  these  is  reduced,  four  oíd  ones  are  omitted, 
two  new  ones  are  introduced,  two,  namely,  Confectio  Amygdahe  and  Confectio 
Scammonii,  are  altered  in  composition.  In  Confectio  Piperis  caraway  is  sub- 
stituted for  elecampane  and  fennel,  and  the  sugar  is  omitted. 

Decocta. — Considerable  changes  have  been  made  in  the  decoctions.  The 
number  is  reduced  to  just  ono-half  of  what  it  was, — namely,  from  twenty-six 
to  thirteen,  and  only  one  new  one  has  been  introduced,  namely,  Decoctum 
Scoparii.  The  principal  alterations  in  composition  are  in  compound  decoc- 
tion  of  aloes,  in  which  the  proportion  of  aloes  is  increased,  while  the  liquorice, 
myrrh,  saflfron,  and  tincture  of  cardamons  are  diminished ;  in  decoction  of 
bark,  which  is  weaker  than  it  was ;  in  decoction  of  logwood,  which  now 
contains  cinnamon ;  in  decoction  of  poppies,  which  is  increased  in  strength ; 
and  in  decoction  of  dandelion,  which  is  now  made  with  dried  root.  Besides 
these  alterations  there  are  others  of  less  iraportance,  as,  for  instance,  in  de- 
coction of  bark  we  are  now  directed,  after  boiling  for  ten  minutes,  "to  strain 
the  decoction  when  cold."  Previously  we  were  directed  to  strain  while  the 
decoction  was  hot,  the  efFect  of  which  was  to  give  a  product  that  on  cooling 
threw  down  a  copious  precipítate,  and  dispensers  were  often  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  this  precipítate  should  be  raixed  with  the  liquid  when  used  or  not. 

From  experiments  made  specially  with  reference  to  this  question,  I  have 
found  that  although  the  precipítate  contains  quinine  combined  with  astringent 
matter,  yet  the  quantity  of  quinine  present  in  the  precipítate  is  so  small,  that 
it  is  not  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  its  retention,  to  give  a  thick  and  muddy 
character  to  the  decoction.    I  consider  therefore  that  the  new  process  is  an 


suitable  for  their  production,  a 
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improvement  upon  the  oíd  one,  for  by  straining  tho  decoction  after  it  has 
cooled,  it  is  obtained  in  a  comparatively  clear  state.  Still,  however,  it  is 
fiubject  to  the  formation  of  a  slignt  precipítate  after  standing  for  some  days. 

I  may  remark.  with  reference  tothis  decoction,  that  the  boiling  of  the  bark 
with  water,  as  directed,  extracts  rather  lesa  than  one-half  of  the  quinine  that 
is  contained  in  the  bark  ;  and  if  the  residual  bark,  after  being  thus  used,  be 
boiled  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  will  yield 
the  remainder,  amounting  to  about  six  or  aeven  grains  of  the  alkaloid  from 
an  otince  of  bark. 

But  the  most  important  changes  in  the  decoctions  are  those  which  relate 
to  the  means  of  ensuring  uniformity  of  strength  and  other  properties  in  the 
products.  Our  processes  hitherto  have  been  very  deficient  in  the  means  pro- 
vided  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  in  the  London  PharmacopcDia  the  general  in- 
structions  are  either  to  boil  until  the  decoction  is  reduced  to  a  certain  mea- 
sure,  or  to  boil  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  usually  ten  minutes.  Both  these 
methods  are  liable  to  yield  variable  resulta,  according  to  the  quantities  ope- 
rated  upon,  and  the  form  of  the  ve8ael  in  which  the  decoction  is  made.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  if  I  were  making  half  a  pint  of  decoction  in  a  veasel  pre  • 
senting  a  large  surface  to  the  fire,  I  might  Doil  it  all  away  in  ten  minutes  ; 
whereas,  if  I  were  operating  upon  two  or  three  gallons,  I  should  effect  but  a 
comparatively  small  reduction  of  volume  in  the  liquid  in  that  time.  So  also, 
if  I  had  to  reduce  nine  ouncea  of  liquid  to  six  ounces  by  boiling  it,  I  could  do 
so  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  if  I  had  to  reduce  nine  gallons  to  six  gallons,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  boil  it  for  a  much  longer  time,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstanccs  the  ingredients  would  be  subject  to  a  much  longer  appl ¡catión  of 
the  boiling  procesa  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  so  that  the  products 
would  be  likely  to  vary  in  their  characters. 

Now,  some  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  new  Pharmacopceia  to  remedy 
these  defects.  In  the  procesa  for  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  and  also  ia 
that  for  decoction  of  bark,  instructions  are  given  which  appear  to  be  unex- 
ceptionable.  We  are  directed  to  boil  the  solid  ingredients  for  a  specified  time 
(ten  minutes)  with  a  quantity  of  water  that  would  not  under  any  circumstances 
yield  the  full  amount  of  decoction  required,  and  then,  after  straining  this,  the 
quantity  specified  is  to  be  made  up  by  pouring  water  over  the  ingredients  in 
the  strainer. 

After  having  thus  adopted  so  excellent  a  proccss  for  two  of  the  decoctions, 
it  seema  extraordinary  that  the  same  method  should  not  have  been  applied  to 
other  similar  nreparations.  Why,  for  instance,  should  it  not  be  applied  to  the 
preparation  ot  the  decoctions  of  poppies,  sarsaparilla,  and  taraxacum.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  told  in  the  instructions  for  making  those  decoctions  that 
the  ingredients  are  to  be  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  and  that  the  product  is  to 
be  made  up  to  a  specified  quantity  ;  but  we  are  not  told  to  make  up  the  pro- 
duct by  the  displacement  of  the  liquid  retained  in  the  marc,  and  as  the  losa  in 
boiling  will  vary  according  to  the  quantity  operated  upon,  if  the  product  is 
made  up  in  any  other  way  than  by  displacement,  the  product  will  be  sub- 
ject to  variation. 

Emplastro,. — The  number  of  plasters  is  reduced  from  fourteen  to  twelve, 
three  oeing  omitted  and  one  added.  There  are  some  alterations  in  several  of 
those  that  are  retained,  and  these  appear  to  be  improvements. 

Enemata. — With  reference  to  these  I  have  little  to  remark  bevond  what 
the  tables  indícate.  The  number  is  unchanged,  one  being  omitted,  and 
ono  added,  while  the  others  are  altered  in  strength  or  composition. 

Extracta.— The  medicinal  extracts  are  a  very  important  class  of  prepara- 
tiona,  containing,  as  they  do,  the  active  constituents  of  raany  powerful  drugs, 
which  are  often  administered  in  a  concentrated  state.    The  processes  for  the 
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preparation  of  these  extracta  necessarily  differ  in  some  of  their  details,  be- 
cause  the  80urces  from  which  they  are  derived,  or  the  substances  iramediatcly 
vielding  them,  are  very  difieren  t  in  their  characters  and  propertiea,  some 
being  vegetable  juices,  while  others  are  aqueoua,  or  alcoholic,  orethereal  Solu- 
tions, obtained  by  processes  of  extraction  from  the  drugs  operated  apon  ;  and 
these  are  submittea  to  evaporation  to  bring  the  products  to  the  required  con- 
sistcnce. 

There  are  many  points  to  be  considered  with  refercnce  to  the  preparation 
of  extracta, — points  relating  to  the  method  of  extraction  and  to  the  procesa 
of  evaporation.  Efficient  meana  are  required  for  separating  the  parts  oí  vege- 
table aubstances  which  should  euter  into  the  composition  of  the  extract  from 
other  parts  which  it  Í8  deairable  to  reject.  Some  suustances  have  to  be  rejected, 
becauae,  being  inert,  they  would  lower  the  atrength  of  the  product  too  much. 
Others  are  objectionable  because  they  promote  decompoaition  of  more  active 
ingTedients,  either  by  setting  up  or  supporting  fermentation,  or  by  inducing 
the  growth  of  microscopio  vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia  sometimea  de- 
airable to  retain  aub8tance8  which  are  themselvea  devoid  of  medicinal  activity 
on  account  of  their  giving  tho  required  consistence,  or  some  other  requisite 
quality  or  charactcr  to  the  extract.  We  ahall  find  in  these  varioua  require- 
menta  an  explanation  of  the  object8  contemplated  in  the  modifícation8  which 
have  been  made  in  several  of  the  processes  for  the  preparation  of  extracta  in 
the  British  Pharmacopceia.  Thus,  the  starch,  which  by  previou8  processes 
was  retained,  is  now  excluded  from  the  extracta  of  colchicum.  In  the  acetic 
extract  of  colchicum  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  is  diminished.  Albumen  is 
also  rejected  from  both  extraets  of  colchicum,  as  well  as  from  extract  of  gentian 
and  others  of  the  extracta.  Extract  of  jalap  is,  as  formerly,  partly  an  alco- 
holic and  partly  an  aqueous  extract,  but  the  aqueoua  extraction  is  now  effected 
with  cold  water  instead  of  hot  water.  Extract  of  hop  is  also  an  alcoholic  and 
aqueous  extract,  but  the  aqueoua  extraction  is  here  effected  by  boiling.  Ex- 
tract of  atramonium,  whicn  waa  formerly  an  aqueous  extract,  is  now  made 
with  proof-spirit.  These  I  believe  are  all  improvements,  and  so  most  decidedly 
is  the  alteration  made  in  the  extract  of  taraxacum.  This  haa  hitherto  been  a 
8oft,  treacly  extract,  contamine  products  of  decomposition,  forraed  during  tho 
process  ;  it  ia  now  a  good  ana  efficient  extract,  made  by  inspissating  the  ex- 
pressed  juice  of  the  roots  after  8eparating  the  albumen.  Laatly,  we  have  an 
alteration  in  the  extracta  made  from  the  expressed  i  uices  of  green  herbs.  In- 
8tead  of  simply  evaporating  these  juicea,  as  heretofore,  in  the  átate  in  which 
they  are  obtained  by  expression,  they  are  now  aubmitted  to  two  preliminary 
operations.  The  juice  ia  in  the  first  place  heated  to  130°  Fahr.,  at  which  tem- 
perature  tho  green  colouring-matter  (chlorophyll)  coagúlate»,  and  this  is 
separated  by  straining  the  liquor  through  a  calicó  filter,  and  kept  for  subse- 
quent  use.  The  liquor  is  then  again  heated  to  200°  Fahr.,  to  coagúlate  tho 
albumen,  which  is  Beparated  by  straining,  and  rejected.  After  theae  two 
separations,  the  liquor  is  evaporated  by  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a 
eyrup,  and  the  green  colouring-matter  being  now  mixed  with  it,  the  whole  is 
evaporated  to  a  proper  conaistence  at  atemperature  not  exceeding  140°.  This 
process,  which  is  applied  to  aconite,  belladonna,hemlock,  and  henbane,  certainly 
yields  yery  good  extraets,  which  are  smooth,  of  a  good  consistence,  and  keep 
well  without  becoming  mouldy.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the  pro- 
cess with  regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  producía,  assuming  that  theso  extracta 
are  intended  to  retain  all  the  colouring  matter  of  the  expressed  juices.  The 
process  is  similar  to  that  which  has  long  been  adopted  by  manufacturera  on 
the  large  scale,  and  which  haa  been  found  to  afford  satisfactory  results.  Still, 
ít  is  not  exactly  the  manufacturera'  process,  but  a  refinement  upon  it,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  refinement  is  fully  applicable  to  euch  operations  as 
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are  conducted  by  some  of  our  wholesale  druggists,  and  especiaUy  whether,  if 
applicable,  it  is  neccssary.  The  usual  mode  of  making  these  extracts  is  to 
lieat  the  juice  to  near  its  boiling-point,  and  sepárate  the  chlorophyll  and  albu- 
men, which  at  that  temperature  coagúlate  together  ;  then  to  evapórate  the 
strained  liquor  in  a  steam  bath,  and  when  reduced  to  a  syrupy  consistence  to 
mix  in  the  green  colouring-matter,  and  bring  the  whole  to  a  pilular  consis- 
tence, finishing  it  off  at  a  low  temperature.  As  thus  prepared,  the  extracts  are 
not  found  to  be  deficient  in  tne  qualities  that  would  characterize  those 
mado  by  the  new  process.  The  separation  first  of  the  chlorophyll,  and 
afterwards  of  the  albumen,  by  processcs  which  require  a  nice  regulation  of 
temperature,  may  be  thought  to  involve  unnecessary  trouble  and  loss  of  time 
in  an  operation  in  which  expedition  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  this 
wili  especially  be  felt  in  operating  upon  the  large  scale,  where  a  ton  or 
two  of  fresh  herb  is  collected  in  the  morning,  and  has  to  be  converted  into 
extract  before  the  day  has  passed.  All  unnecessary  delay  is  here  a  source  of 
deterioration  in  the  product,  and  this  applies  also  to  the  nieans  by  which  the 
evaporation  is  to  be  effected. 

We  are  directed  in  the  process,  after  separating  the  chlorophyll  and  albu- 
men, to  evapórate  the  strained  liquor  to  the  consistenco  of  a  tnin  syrup  by  a 
water-bath.  Now  the  question  arises  here,  what  is  meant  by  a  water-bath  ? 
In  former  Pharmacopcoias  tcrms  of  this  sort  have  been  explained,  but  in  this 
Pharmacopoeia  we  have  no  such  explanations,  excepting  with  regard  to  weights 
and  mcasures,  and  temperature.  If  we  turn  to  the  London  Pharmacopceia, 
we  find  that  "  a  water-bath  is  made  when  any  substance  contained  in  a  proper 
vessel  is  exposed  either  to  hot  water  or  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water." 
This,  it  is  irue,  is  a  very  hnperfect  explanation,  for  it  does  not  indícate  tho 
temperature  of  the  hot  water  or  of  the  steam.  But  it  mates  the  term  appli- 
cable to  a  steam-bath  as  well  as  a  water-bath,  and  as  we  are  directed  to  mako 
extracts  in  a  water-bath,  and  in  making  them  are  told  in  parts  of  the  tro- 
ceases to  boil  the  liquor,  it  is  obvious  that  the  water  or  the  steam  used  for 
this  purpose  must  be  hotter  than  212°,  for  water  at  212°  applicd  to  the  out- 
side  of  tne  pan  will  never  cause  water  inside  the  pan  to  boil. 

The  usual  practico  now  is  to  substitute  steam-baths  for  water-baths;  and 
this  is  a  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  extracts, 
for  while  the  process  of  evaporation  may  be  thus  greatly  expedited,  the 
difference  between  the  rato  of  evaporation  in  a  steam-bath,  where  the  steara 
is  under  a  pressure  of  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  to  the  inch,  and  a  water- 
bath,  where  the  temperature  of  the  evaporating  liquid  never  exceeds  2(XT 
lahr.,  being  about  as  two  to  one,  the  heat  may  at  the  same  time  be  raised, 
and  oíten  is  raised,  to  a  point  ver}'  injurious  to  the  substances  operated 

rn.  This,  however,  forms  part  of  the  subject  of  evaporation  which 
time  will  not  admit  of  my  entering  into,  beyond  referring  you  to 
the  apparatus  and  arrangements  for  the  preparation  of  extracts,  by  spon- 
taneous  evaporation,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  and  by  evaporation  in  the 
water  or  steam  bath.  These  different  forms  of  apparatus,  which  I  have  long 
been  aecustomed  to  use  practically  and  for  lecture  illustration,  are  beforo 
you,  but  I  must  content  myself  with  stating  briefly,  that  as  a  Pharmacopoeia 
process,  intended  for  the  use  of  all  classes  of  pharmaecutists,  it  would  be  use- 
less,  or  at  least  unwise,  to  order  any  complicated  or  expensive  arrangements  ; 
and  I  think  it  has  been  rightly  decided  to  direct  these  and  similar  operations 
to  be  effected  by  tho  use  of  the  water-bath,  although  at  the  same  time  I 
think  it  was  a  mistake  to  omit  to  indicate  what  the  water-bath  was  intended 
to  be,  as  the  term  is  often  used  in  an  ambiguous  sense. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  extracts,  a  word  or  two  must  be  said  with 
reference  to  the  new  forms  introduced  among  them  for  what  are  callcd  liquid 
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extracts,  or,  more  popularly,  fluid  extracte.  Tbese  are  a  class  of  preparations 
which  have  come  into  extensivo  use  of  late  years.  We  have  seven  of  them 
in  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  five  of  which  are  new  as  Pharmacopceia  pro- 
cesses.  The  number  of  tbese  might  perhaps  have  been  extended  with  advan- 
tage,  as  they  are  found  to  be  very  useful  and  convenient  forms  of  prepara- 
tion  for  many  medicines  when  administered  in  an  aqueous  ratber  tban  an 
alcoholic  menstruum.  While  I  admit  their  legitímate  use,  however,  I  do  not 
approve  of  the  use  of  these  strong  aqueous  extractions,  in  which  spirit  is  also 
present,  for  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  infusions,  when  these  are 
ordered  in  prescriptions. 

Infusa. — In  adaition  to  the  remark  just  made,  I  have  but  little  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  infusions.  The  number  has  been  rather  increased.  Five  oíd 
ones  are  omitted,  niño  new  ones  are  introduced,  one  is  transferred  to  liquid 
extracts,  and  most  of  the  others  are  altered,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
most  important  alterations  are  in  the  cases  of  calumba  and  gentian,  and  in 
these  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  alterations  are  not  for  the  better. 
Infusión  of  gentian  has  hitherto  been  with  us  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
class  of  preparations  to  which  it  belongs.  Made  according  to  the  London 
Pharmacopceia,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  good  vegetable  infusión,  pos- 
sessing  the  puré  bitter  of  the  gentian,  tne  aromatic  and  slightly  astringent 
bitter  of  the  orange-peel,  and  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  fresh  lemon-peel. 
These  all  harmonize  together,  and  form  at  once  an  elegant  preparation,  an 
agreeable  bitter,  and  an  efficient  tonic.  Water  surely  is  the  proper  men- 
struum for  vegetable  infusions,  especially  of  this  class.  If  a  stronger  and 
more  austere  preparation  was  wanted,  made  with  spirit  as  well  as  water,  with 
double  the  quantity  of  gentian,  and  coriander  in  place  of  lemon-peel, — a  sort 
of  compromise  between  an  infusión  and  a  tincture, — why  not  have  called  it 
by  some  other  ñame  ?  Mistura  Gentiatus  Cotnposita,  for  instance,  would  have 
done  very  well,  only  that  that  ñame  was  previously  applied  to  another  pre- 
paration. The  suostitution  of  this  half  spirituous,  half  aqueous  mixture 
for  our  long  and  much  approved  infusión  of  gentian,  is  not  surely  one  of  the 
modern  improvements  in  pharmacy.  Then,  infusión  of  calumba  is  now  to 
be  made  with  cold  water  instead  of  hot  water,  a  change  of  very  questionable 
propriety ;  for  although  by  this  means  we  avoid  taking  up  the  starch  of  the 
calumba-root,  yet  by  the  uso  of  cold  water  we  take  up  albumen  which  hot 
water  would  render  insoluble,  and  this  albumen  causes  the  infusión  to  becorao 
sour  and  moukly  much  sooner  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  infusión  were 
made  with  boiling  water.  But  besides  this,  which  may  be  considered  a 
questionable  defect  in  the  new  process,  there  is  one  respecting  which  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  calumba  is  ordered  "  in  coarse  powder,"  and  if  used 
in  that  state  it  makes  a  complete  mess  of  the  infusión.  Success  in  operations 
of  this  sort  often  dependa  upon  very  slight  modifications  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting  them,  and  here  there  is  a  great  differenco  between  the  resulta  ob- 
tained  in  the  one  case  with  coarsely  powdered  calumba,  and  in  the  other  with 
calumba  bruised  or  slicod,  but  entirely  free  from  any  powder  which  makos 
the  infusión  thick  and  muddy. 

Zinimenla. — We  have  several  changes  here.  No  one'will  regrefthe  ex- 
clusión of  Linimentum  iEruginis,  which,  although  so-called,  contains  no 
verdigris.  In  the  place  of  this  and  another  rejected  liniment,  we  have  several 
new,  and  some  of  them  very  efficient  ones,  including  linimentum  aconiti  and 
linimentum  belladonnce.  Several  of  the  oíd  liniments  are  altered  in  composi- 
tion,  and  among  the  number  is  linimentum  hydrargyri,  for  the  preparation 
of  which  the  Dublin  process  has  been  substituted  for  the  London.  The  ex- 
perience  we  have  had  in  the  keeping  of  these  two  liniments  while  in  our  collec- 
tion  at  the  International  Exhibition,  is  favourable  to  the  London  preparation, 
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for  this  has  kept  without  separation  even  up  to  the  present  time,  while  tbe 
Dublin  liniment  soon  changed,  and  has  undergone  complete  separation. 

Mellita. — Under  this  head  I  have  only  to  remark  the  omission  of  oxymel 
of  squills,  but  this  oíd  and  mueh  used  remedy,  although  turned  out  of  the 
Pharmacopceia,  is  not  likely  to  be  turned  out  of  use  by  the  publie,  or  even  by 
medical  men. 

I  pass  over  mistura»,  mucilagines,  pilula,  and  pulveres,  as  they  present  no 
very  tempting  subjeets  for  remark,  and  I  shall  find  more  interesting  tópica 
among  other  preparations  that  follow. 

Spiritus. — The  whole  class  of  spirits  are  entirely  changed.  Spiritus  setheris 
íb  certainly  a  great  improvement  upon  spiritus  setheris  compositus,  the  oíd 
Hoflman's  anodyne,  which,  although  it  has  been  in  the  London  Pharmacopceia 
since  1788,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  what  it  was  intended  or  understood  to  be, 
in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  trae  oil  of  wine.  The  new 
Spiritus  JEtheris  NUrosi  is  no  improvement  upon  its  predecessor,  but  the  new 
spirit  of  sal  volatile  is  a  great  improvement  upon  that  nreviously  ordered,  and 
this  is  now  a  preparation  that  will  not  only  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
highest  medical  authority,  but  will  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  public, — and 
we  could  not  say  so  of  its  predecessor.  Spirit  of  horseradish  remains  as  it 
was  ;  spirit  of  camphor  is  rather  weaker  than  it  was  ;  and  spirit  of  chloroform 
is  new  to  the  Pharmacopceia,  although  it  has  long  been  used  under  the  ñame 
of  chloric  ether.  All  the  rest  of  the  spirits,  with  the  exception  of  proof  spirit, 
may  be  said  to  be  new  to  us.  They  are  all  solutions  of  essential  oils  in  recti- 
fica spirit,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  nine.  They  correspond  with  what  we 
have  oeen  aecustomed  to  cali  essences,  and  differ  entirely  from  the  prepara- 
tions  hitherto  used  in  medicine  under  the  same  ñames,  l^hus  spirit  of  juniper 
is  ninety-five  times  stronger  than  that  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  spirit  oj 
peppermint  is  forty-seven  times  stronger,  and  spirit  of  rosemary  is  thirty-one 
times  stronger.  The  last  of  these  is  airected  to  be  made  with  English  oil  of 
rosemary,  which  cannot  be  got,  for  rosemary  is  not  cultivated  to  a  sufficient 
extent  m  this  country  to  supply  it.  Foreígro  oil  of  rosemary  is  said  to  be 
largely  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  or  if  not,  it  has  a  very  turpentiny 
odour  ;  so  that  between  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  English  oil  and  ^the 
diítieulty  of  getting  good  foreign  oil,  spirit  of  rosemaryr  is  likely  to  be  at  a 
premium.  I  disapprove  of  most  of  these  spirits,  and  think  the  changes  made 
are  very  niuch  for  the  worse. 

Some  of  the  oíd  pharmaceutical  spirits  may  be  compared  to  our  distilled 
waters.  They  were  formerly  made  by  distillation,  and  usually  from  herbs 
or  flowers.  Thus  the  process  for  spirit  of  rosemary  as  we  formerly  had  it  was 
a  very  oíd  one.  and  the  product  has  been  much  approved.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated  Hungary  water,  the  recipe  for  which  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  Vienna,  accompanied  by  a  certifícate  in  the  handwritiug  of 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Hungary,  written  in  the  year  1235.  The  recipe  is  as 
follows : — "  Take  of  aqua  vita?,  four  times  distilled,  three  parts  ;  rosemary  topa 
and  flowers,  two  parts  ;  put  these  together  in  a  cióse  vessel,  let  them  stand  m 
a  gentle  hcat  for  fifty  hours,  and  then  distil  them." 

Of  this  the  Queen  of  Hungary  says,  "  Being  very  infirm,  and  much  troubled 
with  the  gout,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  my  age,  I  used  for  a  year  this 
receipt,  given  me  by  an  ancient  hermit,  whom  I  never  saw  before  ñor  since ; 
and  was  not  only  cured,  but  recovered  my  strength,  and  appeared  to  all  so 
remarkably  beautiful,  that  the  King  of  Poland  asked  me  in  marriage,  he  being 
a  widower  and  I  a  widow.  I,  however,  refused  him  for  the  love  of  my  Lord 
Jesús  Christ,  from  one  of  whose  angels  I  believe  I  received  the  remedy." 

Now,  whatever  we  may  think  of  this  account  of  the  virtues  of  Hungary 
water,  I  should  certainly  prefer  the  product  to  which  it  refers  to  the  spirit  of 
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rosemary  of  the  new  Pharmacopceia.  The  recipe  of  1235,  ahhough  six  hun- 
dred  years  oíd,  may  still  be  taken  to  represent  a  good  mcthod,  if  not  the  best, 
for  the  preparation  of  this  class  of  spirits. 

Sucei  and  Suppositoriee  are  both  new  as  Pharmacopceia  prcparations.  The 
Suec  as  Taraxaci  is  understood  to  be  intended  as  the  representative  of  Liquor 
Taraxaci,  which  has  long  been  used  in  medicine,  although  not  until  now  re- 
cognized  in  our  Pharmacopoeias. 

Syrupi. — The  only  one  of  these  to  which  I  can  refer  is  Syrupus  Papaveris, 
for  which  a  new  process  is  given.  The  syrup  made  by  this  process  appears 
to  be  good,  I >ut  the  process,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a  very  awkward  one  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  should  have  been  selected  in  preference 
to  other  equally  efficient  and  more  manageable  and  economical  processes. 

Tinctura. — Estimated  by  their  number,  their  strength,  and  the  frequeney 
and  extent  of  their  employment,  the  tinctures  are  the  most  important  of  our 
Galenical  preparations.  There  are  íifty-six  tinctures  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copceia, being  an  increase  of  three  upon  those  previously  recognized  by  the 
London  College.  A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  how  extensive  the  chances 
have  been  in  this  department.  líine  oíd  tinctures  have  been  omitted  ;  thir- 
teen  new  ones  added  ;  and  twenty-one  altered  in  composition,  besides  altera- 
tions  of  ñame.  But,  in  addition  to  these  changes,  a  complete  change  has  been 
made  in  the  processes  by  which  they  are  prepared.  Some  change  of  process 
was  expected, — indeed,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  among  the 
advocates  of  the  rival  processes  of  maceration  and  percolation  as  to  which  of 
these  processes  would  receivo  the  sanction  implied  by  its  adoption  in  tho  Na- 
tional Pharmacopceia.  The  testimonies  in  favour  of  percolation  have  been  so 
strong  and  so  numerous,  that  it  was  hardly  doubted  by  any  one  that  that  pro- 
cess would  find  some  fítting  applications  among  the  numerous  class  of  tinc- 
tures, if  it  should  not  even  be  adopted  as  a  general  process ;  but  when  the 
new  work  carne  out,  all  parties  were  puzzled  to  know  what  the  prevailing 
process  was.  The  percolaters  would  not  recognize  it  as  percolation,  and  the 
maceraters  found  in  it  something  more  than  maceration.  There  has  certainly 
not  been  any  very  general  or  spontaneous  expression  of  approval  of  this  new 
process.  I  believe  I  may  cali  it  new,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  this  mode  of 
operating  has  been  suggested  or  described  in  any  publication  before  its  ap- 
pearance  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia.  The  prevailing  opinión  has  been  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  compromise, — that  the  Committee,  being  unable  to  agree 
in  the  adoption  either  of  percolation  or  of  maceration,  took  a  bit  of  each,  and 
thus  thought  they  would  reconcile  both  parties.  In  this  process,  we  are 
first  to  macérate  the  solidingredients  with  three-fourths  of  the  spirit  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  with  occasional  agitation  ;  then  we  are  to  transfer  the  ingredients 
to  a  percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  to  pour  in  the  remaining 
one-fourth  of  the  spirit,  and  when  this  has  passed  through,  we  are  to  subject 
the  contenta  of  the  percolator  to  pressure.  Lastly,  we  are  to  "filter  the 
product,"  to  mix  the  two  liquids,  and  to  add  sufficient  spirit  to  make  the 
whole  product  up  to  a  specifíed  quantity. 

This  process  i»  applied  to  thirty-nine  out  of  the  fifty-six  tinctures  ordered 
in  the  Pharmacopceia,  and  in  all  those  cases  it  is  described  iu  the  same 
terms.  The  description,  however,  is  rather  ambiguous  on  one  or  two  points. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  states  "  as  soon  as  the  percolation  is  completed,  subject 
the  contení*  of  the  percolator  to  pressure  ;"  but  it  seems  doubtful  wbether  it 
is  intended  that  pressure  should  be  applied  to  the  ingredients  while  they 
are  in  the  percolator,  or  whether  they  should  be  taken  out  and  put  into  a 
presa.  Tho  result,  with  some  of  the  tinctures,  where  the  solid  ingredients 
are  bulky  and  the  displacement  consequently  imperfect,  would  vary  to 
some  extent  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  methods  was  adopted ;  in- 
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deed,  it  would  not  be  indifFerent  whether  the  preasuro  wero  efFected  by  an 
ordinary  screw  tincture  presa,  or  tbe  moro  powerful  hydraulic  prosa,  wliich. 
is  now  being  more  generally  introduced  in  pharmaceutical  laboratories. 
Then,  after  having  percolated,  as  it  ia  called,  we  are  told  to  "  filter  the  product, 
and  mix  the  two  líquida."  I  infer  from  thia  that  only  one  of  the  two  liquida  is 
to  be  filtered ;  but  I  preaume  the  uaual  practico  would  be  to  filter  the  whole, 
after  making  it  up  from  difFerent  aource8,  to  the  specified  quantity. 

Thcre  are  other  imperfectioua  in  the  de8cription  of  the  processe8  for 
8ome  of  the  tiucture8.  Thus  we  are  told  that  aconite  root,  árnica  root,  and 
guaiacum  reain  are  to  be  used  in  fine  powder ;  that  cochineal  is  to  be  in 
powder;  that  kino  ia  to  be  in  moderately  fine  powder  ;  that  belladonnaleave8, 
benzoin,  cantharides,  catechu,  cinchona  bark,  cinnamon,  jalap,  myrrh,  and 
opium,  are  to  be  in  coarae  powder ;  that  buchu,  calumba,  capsicum,  carda- 
moma,  cascarilla,  chiretta,  colchicum  aeede,  hemlock  fruit,  digitalÍ8,  ergot, 
galla,  gentian,  hyoseyamus,  rhatany,  rhubarb,  savin,  aquill,  etc.,  are  to  be 
bruised ;  while  castor,  aaffron,  and  hop  are  to  be  used  in  their  ordinary  com- 
mercial  states. 

The  practical  man  looka  here,  but  looka  in  vain,  for  8omo  auflScient  ground 
for  ordering  theae  ingredienta  to  be  uaed  in  the  states  specified.   Why  are 
aconite  and  árnica  roots  to  be  in  fine  powder,  while  jalap  Í8  to  be  in  coarae 
powder,  and  calumba,  gentian,  and  rhatany,  are  to  be  only  bruiaed  ?  Why  is 
belladonna  to  be  in  coarae  powder,  while  digitaiis  and  liyoscyamua  are  to  be 
only  bruised  ?  Why  are  cochineal  and  kino  to  be  in  powder,  while  cardamoma, 
colchicum  seeda,  ergot  of  rye,  and  galla,  are  to  be  only  bruised  ?  Why  are  can- 
tharidea  and  catechu  to  be  coarsely  powdered,  while  castor  is  put  m  a  lump 
into  the  spirit  and  left  there  without  agitation  ?  Can  any  satisfactory  answers 
be  given  to  these  queations  ?  I  fear  not.    In  fact,  if  we  look  clo8ely  and  cri- 
tically  into  these  formula?,  we  find,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  great  number  of 
errors,  omissiona,  inconsiatencie8,  cali  them  what  you  will.  I  could  say  some- 
thing  in  favour  of  the  new  process — half  maceration  and  half  displacement— 
for  the  preparation  of  tincturee,  and  with  a  little  modification  I  believe  it 
would  make  a  very  good  procesa  for  general  uae,  indeed,  I  may  say  the 
best  proceas  that  could  be  adopted.    I  have  forma  of  apparatus  here  which 
I  con8Íder  to  be  applicable  and  auitable  for  carrying  out  this  proceas, 
but  aa  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject  in  this  lecture, 
I  purpose  making  it  the  subject  of  a  paper  to  be  read  at  our  next  Phar- 
maceutical meeting,  when  it  can  be  freely  discuesed.    But  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation  in  saying  that  the  whole  of  the  formula?  for  the  tinctures  ought 
to  be  rewritten.    We  expected  that  the  British  Pharmacopceia  would  repre- 
sent  the  existing  advanced  state  of  pharmacy  in  this  country,  but  if  this  be 
a  representaron  of  our  pharmaceutical  knowledge,  skill,  and  science,  we  have 
bcen  retrograding  instead  of  advancing.    Thirty-nine  of  our  tinctures  are 
directed  to  be  made  by  the  new  procesa,  and  thirteen  of  the  remainder  are 
left  to  bo  made  by  the  oíd  proceaa  of  maceration.    Yet  I  must  not  say  by  the 
oUl  process  of  maceration,  for  in  that  we  were  told  to  sliake  up  the  ingre- 
dients  from  time  to  timo,  and  this  was  of  the  very  essence  of  the  process, 
without  which  it  would  not  do  at  all.    But  now  thia  part  of  the  process  is 
omitted.    Take  for  inatance  the  formula  for  tincture  of  castor ;  it  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

M  Take  of,  castor  one  ounce  ;  rectified  spirit,  one  pint ;  macérate  for  seven 
daya,  atrain,  expre88,  filter,  and  add  aufficient  rectified  spirit  to  make  one 

pint," 

Theae  are  the  instructiona  given  not  only  in  that  but  in  all  the  other  thir- 
teen caa^s.  In  the  ca8e  of  the  castor,  we  are  to  put  the  unbroken  follicles, 
which  in  the  Materia  Medica  part  of  the  work  are  de8cribed  as  about  "  three 
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inches  long,  fig-Bhaped,  firra,  and  beavy ;"  these  we  are  to  put  into  the  spirit, 
to  macérate  for  seven  days  without  agitation,  and  then  to  strain,  etc.  This 
Í8  truly  a  rough  and  ready  method  of  making  tinctures.  But  perhaps  it  may 
be  said  that  it  does  not  much  signify,  for  the  castor  is  of  doubtful  eíficacy  as 
a  medicine,  and  for  the  more  important  tinctures  there  is  the  new  and  im- 
proved  process  for  their  preparation.  Well,  let  us  see  how  this  is.  Tincture  of 
opium  would  surely  be  considered  an  important  medicine,  yet  this  is  ordered 
to  be  made  by  the  same  defective  method  of  putting  the  tilinga  together 
and  macerating  without  agitation. 

Ungüenta. — My  time  does  not  admit  of  my  saying  much  on  the  subject  of 
the  ointments,  but  I  may  remarle  that  there  appear  to  be  some  improvements 
in  this  department,  althongh  I  do  not  think  the  process  for  preparing  the  lard 
which  forms  the  basis  of  some  of  them  is  as  gooa  as  it  might  have  been. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  the  end,  not  of  my  subject,.  but,  I 
suspect,  of  your  natience.  I  have  run  hastily,  as  was  necessary  from  the  brief 
time  allotted  to  the  purpose,  over  the  several  classes  of  preparations  ordered 
in  the  British  Pharmacopceia ;  but  although  I  have  thus  rapidly  treated  the 
subject  here,  I  have  given  to  it  all  the  attention  and  thought  I  could  bestow 
opon  it,  and  which  the  imnortance  of  the  subject  demands,  in  preparing  my- 
self  for  these  lectures.  The  opinions  I  have  formed  in  studying  this  work  I 
have  expressed  here  freely  and  without  reserve,  believing  this  to  be  the  course 
most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  profession  to  which  T  belong,  and  the 
body  to  which  I  am  attached ;  most  in  accordance  with  what  would  be  expected 
anddesired  by  you,  by  the  medical  profession,  and  even  by  the  Medical  Coun- 
cil ;  and,  above  all,  most  consistent  with  my  duty. 


ON  THE  ORGANIC  MATERIA  MEDICA  OF  THE  BRITISH 

PHARMACOPCEIA. 

Lecture  II. 

Deüvered  before  the  Pharmaceuticed  ¡Society  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  23rdofMarch1  1864. 

DY  ROBERT  BEXTLEY,  M.R.C.S.  EXG.,  F.L.S.,  IIONORARY  FELLOW  OF  KIXG'S 

COIJ.EGE,  LONDON, 

mOFBSSOB  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  ASO  BOTAXY  TO  T1IB  PUAEMACELTICAL  SOCIETY  Oí 
OliEAT  BIIITAIN;  TEOFESSOE  OF  EOTAXY  I»  KINtt'S  COLLEGE,  LO.NDOX, 
AND  I>*  THE  LONDOJf  IN8TITÜTIOX. 

I  commenced  the  lecture  which  I  had  the  honour  of  delivering  in  this  In- 
sfcitution  in  February,  by  deacribing  the  object  and  design  of  the  present 
Course ;  and  then  proceeded  to  show  the  increased  importance  given  to  the 
Materia  Medica  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  over  the  corresporiding  portion  of 
any  previous  Pharmacopceia  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  we  re- 
garded  as  a  great  advance  and  iraprovement.  We  then  gave  a  general  sketch 
of  the  changes  which  the  Organic  Materia  Medica  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia 
presented  wben  compared  with  that  of  the  last  editions  of  the  London,  Eclin- 
burgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias,  and  more  especially  with  that  of  the  London, 
and  made  soine  suggestions  for  its  further  alteration  and  improvement ;  and, 
lastly,  we  reviewed  in  order,  those  anieles  of  the  Materia  Medica  which  ap- 
peared  to  require  them,  dwelling  more  particularly  upon  those  that  were  alto- 
í?ether  new  to  a  Pharmacopceia  hitherto  published  in  this  country,  or  which  were 
at  least  new  to  the  liraits  formerly  comprised  by  the  London  Pharmacopceia, 
Our  lecture  to-day  will  be  devoted  to  the  examination,  explanation,  and  de- 
scription  of  the  remaiuing  articles  of  the  Organic  Materia  Medica  in  the  order 
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in  which  they  are  placed  in  the  British  Pharraacopoeia,  or,  at  least,  of  those 
vrhich  require  such  a  notice.    We  commence  witb — 

Coxiüm. — 11  The  fresh  leaves  and  branchea  of  wild  British  plante,  gathered 
when  the  fruit  begins  to  forra  ;  and  the  leaves  dried  in  the  sun,  or  at  a  tem- 
perature  not  exceeding  120o,"  are  directed  to  be  employed.  It  should  be 
noticed  that  precise  directions  are  here  given,  as  with  the  other  herbaceous 
planta  alluded  to  in  my  last  lecture,  regarding  the  time  of  collection  and  the 
parts  to  be  used.  The  leaves  and  branches  are  also  most  properly  ordered  to  be 
taken  from  wild  planta.* 

The  leaves  are  simply  described  as  triphmate ;  it  would  have  been  more 
precise  and  distinctive  to  have  said  triphmate  with  the  leaflets  pinnatifid  ¡  or 
decompound,  as  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plant  are  always  more  divided  than  the 
character  indicated  of  them  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

Cusso,  Kusso,  or  Kousso. — This  is  an  article  which  is  entirely  new  to  a 
Pharmacopoeia  published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  been  likewise  intro- 
duced  into  the  Secondary  List  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  recently  issued 
United  States  Pharmacopceia.  The  plant  which  yields  it  is  stated  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  to  be  the  Brayera  anthelmintica,  De  Cand. ;  but  as  it  was  first 
described  and  named  by  Kunth,  it  should  be  Brayera  anthelmintica,  Kunth. 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rosacese.  The  flowers  only  are  oficinal,  and  are 
directed  to  be  obtained  from  Abyssiuia.t 

The  flowers  are  described  as  "  small,  reddish-brown,  on  hairy  stalks,  outer 
limb  of  calyx  five-parted,  the  segmenta  ovate,  reticulated."  The  segmenta  are 
however  not  ovate,  as  thus  stated,  but  oblonr/  or  oblonff-lanceolate,  as  may  be 
aeen  by  the  drawiug.  They  have  a  f ragrant  balsamic  odour ;  and  their  tastejs 
at  first  but  slight,  although  ultimately  somewhat  acrid  and  disagreeable. 

The  flowers  have  been  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  volatile 
Oi7,  bitter  acrid  resin,  two  kinds  of  tannin,  and  a  substance  called  kwoseine,  and 
other  matters  of  no  importance.  The  medicinal  properties  appear  to  be  essen- 
tially  due  to  the  bitter  acrid  reain,  and  doubtless,  to  aome  extent,  to  the  volatile 
oil  and  tannin.  M.  Pavesi,  and  subsequently  M.  Vée,  have  obtained  a  prin- 
cipie from  Kousso  which  they  have  termed  koussine,  and  which  they  describe  aa 
yellow,  bitter,  and  uncrystallizable.    Is  this  the  active  principie  ? 

Kousso  has  been  in  use  as  an  anthelmintic  in  Abyssinia  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  and  it  is  very  highly  valued  in  that  country.  It  was  introduced  into 
Europe  about  the  year  1847,  and  when  first  tried  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  great  expectations  were  raised  as  to  its  valuable  medicinal  pro- 
perties. More  recent  triáis,  however,  do  not  tend  to  confirm  the  extravagant 
notions  then  forraed,  aud  henee  we  regard  this  remedy  as  still  upon  ite  trial,  and 
one  which  was  well  worthy  of  being  placed  in  a  Secondary  List  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  but  scarcely  in  so  prominent  a  position  as  it  has  obtained  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia. 

The  conflicting  resulta  which  have  been  experienced  from  the  employment  of 
Kousso  are,  doubtless,  in  part  due  to  ite  varying  age  when  administered,  as  ite 
propertie8  appear  to  be  sensibly  depreciated  by  keeping.  The  only  oíficinal 
preparation  is  the  Infusum,  which  should  be  taken  in  the  morning  fasting,  and 
the  laat  meal  of  the  previous  evening  should  have  been  slight.  The  infusión 
should  not  be  strained,  but  the  whole  stirred  up  together ;  and  the  quantity 
ordered  in  the  Pharmacopceia  (Jbur  fluid  oxmees),  containing  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  Kouaso,  is  the  ordinary  dose  for  an  adult. 

Dic.iTAMXUM. — This  neutral  organic  substance,  which  is  said  to  be  the  active 
principie  of  Digitalis,  is  another  article  wliich  has  now  for  the  first  time  obtained  a 


*  Pharn).  Journ.  vol.  v.  2nd  ser.  pp.  421,  422,  424,  and  425. 
t  For  a  fati  acoount  of  Kousso,  sce  Phann.  Jouru.  vol.  x.  p.  15. 
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place  in  the  Materia  Medica  and  Preparations  of  a  Pharraacopceia  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  process  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  its  preparation  is 
essentially  that  of  M.  Henry,  which  was  itself  a  simplificaron  of  the  one  origi- 
nally  given  by  M.  Honiolle,  who  firet  succeeded  in  isolating  this  principie,  which 
he  termed  digitaline.  The  characters  given  in  the  Pharrnacopoeia  are  quite  correct 
as  applied  to  this  substance,  bu t .  unfortunatcly,  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopceia 
appear  to  have  overlooked  the  more  recent  meraoir  of  MM.  Homolle  and  Quevenne, 
in  which  much  new  and  additional  information  is  given  respecting  the  chemical 
constituents  of  digitalis.*  In  this  later  memoir  they  have  shown  that  the  pro- 
per  active  principie  {digitaline),  which  is  intensely  bitter,  is  commonly,  as  ob- 
tained  by  the  ordinary  or  Pharmacopceia  process,  mixed  with  at  least  two  other 
peculiar  neutral  principies,  which  they  have  respectively  named  digitalin,  and 
digitalose.  As  these  are  tasteless,  and  almost,  if  not  entirely  inert,  they  have 
given  a  process  by  which  the  active  digitaline  may  be  separated  froni  them,  and 
obtained  in  a  puré  state.  In  this  puré  condition  digitaline  is  not  white,  as  de- 
scribed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  of  a  palé  yellow  colour,  and  in  other  respects 
its  characters  and  reactious  do  not  altogether  accord  with  those  there  given. 

It  should  be  further  noticed  that  the  térra  digitalin  is  employed  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia for  the  active  principie  of  digitalis,  while  the  original  discoverers  cali 
this— -digitaline,  and  use  the  former  ñame  to  desígnate  an  inert  principie.  Tliis  is 
also  very  unfortunate,  and  may  lead  to  much  confusión,  more  particularly  so  as, 
although  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopceia  have  adopted  essentially  the  process 
originally  given  for  obtaining,  as  well  as  the  characters  of  digitaline,  by  alter- 
ing  the  ñame  to  digitalin,  these  characters  no  longer  apply  to  either  substance 
of  the  discoverers. 

The  digitalin  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  said  to  be  applicable  for  any 
purpose  to  which  the  leavesof  digitalis  have  been  hitherto  employed,  and  to  pos- 
sess  the  advantage  of  being  more  uniform  in  strength,  and  henee  capable  of 
being  adininistered  with  more  precisión  and  v*  ith  more  certaiuty  of  a  successful 
result  than  digitalis,  or  the  other  preparations  therefrom.  As  it  is  a  very  poison- 
ous  principie,  and  from  its  scarcity  and  high  price  very  Hable  to  be  adulterated, 
we  fear  that,  as  far  as  our  preseut  knowledge  extends,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  valuable  introduction  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  The  dose  of  digitalin  is 
from  the  one-sixtieth  to  about  the  one-tuentieth  of  a  grain.  The  small  doses  re- 
quired,  and  the  difficulty  of  prescribing  and  adjusting  them,  are  further  great 
impediraents  to  the  employment  of  digitalin  as  a  remedial  agent. 

Digitalis. — 14  The  dried  leaf ;  from  wild  indigenous  plants,  gathered  when 
about  two-thirds  of  the  flowers  are  expanded,"  is  ordered.  Nothing  is  said,  as 
in  the  lást  Loudon  Pharmacopceia,  about  the  removalof  the  leaf-stalks  andmid- 
ribs,  ñor  is  any  preference  given  to  second  year's  leaves  over  those  of  the  first 
year's  growth.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  relativo  medicinal 
activity  of  the  different  parts  of  the  leaves,  and  of  those  of  different  ages,  we 
think  the  directions  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  sufficiently  precise. 

Among  other  characters,  the  leaves  are  described  as  14  ovate-lanceolate,  and 
shortly  petiolate."  We  should  have  characterised  them  as  ovate-lanceolate,  ob- 
lonff,  or  oblong-lanceolate,  and  petiolate,  shortly  petiolate,  or  sessile. 

Elaterium.— This  is  properly  described  as  44  a  sediment  from  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  fruit."  In  the  last  London  Pharmacopceia  this  sediment  was  in  cor- 
re ctly  termed  Extraetum  Elaterii,  as  it  is  neither  an  extract  ñor  an  inspissated 
juice  in  the  proper  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  employed.  In  the  Prepara- 
tions and  Compounds,  Elaterium  is  very  properly  directed  to  be  prepared  from 
the  nearly  ripe  fruit,  and  slight  pressure  only  to  be  employed  in  expressing  the 
juice.t 


*  Bouchardat'»  '  Archives  »le  Physiologie,'  etc.,  Jan.  1864. 

t  Prof.  Bentlev  "  On  Elaterium,"  Phann.  Joum.,  vol.  i.  2nd  ser.  p.  323. 
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Elemi. — We  do  not  know  any  suíficient  reason  why  this  substance  should  have 
been  retained  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  as  it  is  but  little  employed,  and  varíes  much  iii 
its  appearance  and  properties  according  to  its  botanical  and  geographical  sources. 
At  presen  t,  three  kindsof  Elemi  are  more  especially  known  in  commerce,  namely, 
Manilla,  Brazilian,  and  Mexican.  In  the  Pharmacopceia,  Elemi  is  described  as 
"a  concrete  resinous  exudation,  chiefly  imported  from  Manilla."  It  is  also 
said  that  its  "  botanical  source  is  undeterraiued,  but  probably  from  Canarium 
commune,  Linn."  Ite  characters  are  then  stated,  but  these  are  certainly  not  those 
of  Manilla  Elemi,  which  is  the  only  kind  mentioned,  although  they  would  apply 
very  well  to  the  Brazilian  Elemi ;  in  fact,  the  characters  of  Elemi  in  the  Bri- 
tish  Pharmacopceia  are  identical  with  those  given  by  Professor  Guibourt  of 
Brazilian  Elemi.  If  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopceia  deemed  it  desirable  to 
retain  elemi,  it  would  have  been  undoubtedly  better  to  have  distinctly  directed 
one  kind  only  to  be  employed  ;  and  as  the  Manilla  sort  is  that  now  generally 
imported,  this  should  be  alone  made  officinal. 

Fel  Bovinum  Purificatttm. — This  is  an  entirely  new  article  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia, and  as  it  is  occasionally  prescribed,  although  its  medicinal  properties 
are  by  no  means  evident,  it  was  perhaps  desirable  to  introduce  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  substances  that  should  be  placed  in  a  Secondary  List  of  the  Materia  Medica. 
Why  Ox  Bile  was  admitted  and  Pepsine  rejected,  we  are  at  a  loes  to  conceive. 

Ficus. — Among  the  characters  given  of  this  fruit,  it  is  said  to  contain  u  nu- 
merous  small  hard  seeds."  This  is  botanically  incorrect,  as  they  are  not  seeds 
at  all,  but  one-celled,  one-seeded  fruits,  resembling  achíenia.  If  the  term  seed- 
like  bodies  had  been  employed,  we  should  scarcely  have  taken  exception  to  the 
character  in  this  particular  case ;  but  as  the  fruits  of  Fennel,  Coriander,  Anise, 
Conium,  etc.,  are  properly  so  designated,  and  not  termed,  as  in  common  language, 
seeds,  it  would  have  been  more  consistent,  and  unquestionably  more  correct,  to 
have  adopted  a  strictly  botanical  accuracy  throughout  the  Materia  Medica  of 
the  Pharmacopceia. 

Fiux. — The  rhizome  of  this  common  English  fern  (Aspidium  Filix-mast 
Swartz),  i m properly  called  fern  root,  has  been  used  from  an  early  period  as  an 
anthelmintic.  It  was  formerly  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopceia  of  the  Edinburgh 
College,  but  not  in  that  of  the  London  or  Dublin  Colleges.  It  has  also  been 
officinal  for  some  time  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopreia.  The  class  of  an- 
thelmintics  appears  to  have  found  special  favour  with  the  authors  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia, for  besides  the  present  substance,  three  others, — namely,  Kousso, 
Kamela,  and  Santonin,  all  of  which  are  entirely  new,  have  been  introduced. 
We  regard  Fern  rhizome  as  the  most  valuable  of  them  all,  and  a  very  useful 
introduction  to  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 

The  British  Pharmacopceia  directa  M  the  dried  rhizome ;  collected  in  summer," 
to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  Liquid  Extract  of  Fern  Iioot,  as  it  is 
wrongly  termed.  The  rhizome  is  described  as  "  tufted,  scaly,  greenish-brown, 
etc.,"  but  commercial  fern  root  is  never  found  in  this  state,  but  it  consists  essen- 
tially  of  portions  of  the  thickened  bases  of  the  petioles,  to  which  small  fragments 
of  the  rhizome  with  attached  rootlets,  are  found  adhering.  If  the  Pharmacopceia 
directions  be  followed  strictly,  the  thickened  bases  of  the  petioles  or  leaf-stalks, 
which  constitute  by  far  the  greater  portion,  should  be  rejected ;  but  in  practice 
this  would  be  found  absurd,  and,  moreover,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sen- 
sible difference  between  them  and  the  rhizome  in  their  medicinal  properties.  In 
another  issue  of  the  Pharmacopceia  it  would  be  advisable  to  order  the  thickened 
bases  of  the  petioles  together  with  the  rhizome  to  be  employed. 

Jalap.— The  officinal  part  is  described  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  more  general  phraseology  as  a  tuber,  but  strictly  and  properly 
speaking  it  is  not  a  tuber,  which  is  a  kind  of  subterranean  stem  or  branch,  but  a 
tuberom  root  or  tubcrcule. 
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Kamela. — ThÍ8  is  an  entirely  now  article  of  the  Pharmacopceia.  It  has  also 
been  introduced  into  the  Secondary  List  of  the  recently  issued  United  States 
rharmacopoeia,  and  we  regard  it  as  one  of  those  substances,  the  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  which  not  being  thoroughly  established,  is  properly  so  placed. 

The  plant  from  which  it  isderived  is  the  Rottlera  tinctoria^  Roxb.,  belonging^ 
to  the  natural  order  Euphorbiace®.  The  oficinal  part  is  the  powder  which  ad- 
heres  to  the  capsules.  It  is  imported  from  India.  The  plant  is  widely  distributed 
throughout  India,  and  also  occurs  in  China,  North-Eastern  Australia,  South 
Arabia,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  full  account  of  Kamela,  and 
its  origin  and  properties,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Ilanbury,  will  be  found  in  the  Phar- 
maceutical  Journal.* 

Kamela  is  a  granular  powder  of  a  brick-red  colour,  with  but  little  smell  or 
taste.  It  readily  ignites  when  thrown  into  the  air  directly  over  the  flarae  of  a 
candle.  It  is  totally  insoluole  in  cold  water,  and  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  also,  in  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  also  in  alcohol,  and 
in  ether. 

It  was  chemically  examined  some  years  sin  ce  by  Professor  Anderson,  of  Glas- 
gow^ and  more  recently  by  Leube.t  According  to  Anderson,  Kamela  contains 
upwards  of  78  per  cent,  of  resinous  colouring  matters,  in  which  he  includes  a 
yellow  crystalline  principio  with  a  eatiny  lustre,  which  he  has  described  as 
a  new  substance  under  the  ñame  of  Rottlerine.  Leube  tried  in  vain  to  obtain 
this  principie  ;  and  in  some  other  respects  his  analysis  does  not  agrce  with  that 
of  Professor  Anderson.  Leube  has  also  described  two  resins,  and  he  regareis 
the  resin  which  is  extracted  by  ether  as  the  active  constituent  of  Kamela. 

Kamela  has  been  long  employed  in  India  as  a  dye  for  silk,  and  also  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  Arabia,  under  the  ñame  of  Wurrus  or  Waras.§  In  India, 
Kamela  has  long  had  a  reputation  amongst  the  nativos  as  a  vermifuge,  and 
when  externally  applied,  it  is  said  to  be  usef ul  in  some  cutaneous  diseases.  It 
is  also  used  internally  in  leprosy  in  Aden,  and  as  an  external  application  in 
solution,  to  reraove  freckles  and  pustules.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the 
British  Pharmacopceia  on  account  of  its  supposed  anthelmintic  properties,  and 
although  some  medical  practitioners  of  repute  have  found  it  serviceable,  its  re- 
medial  virtues  cannot  be  said  to  be  at  all  established. 

The  dose  is  from  about  30  grains  to  150  grains,  suspended  in  water;  or  a 
tincture  may  be  prepared  by  macerating  for  two  days,  cight  ounces  of  Kamela  in 
twenty  fluid  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  or  ether,  the  latter  to  be  preferred ;  andthen 
filtering  the  solution.  The  dose  of  this  tincture  is  from  one  to  toree  fluid  drachms 
in  some  aromatic  water. 

Krameria. — Peruvian  Rhatany  root,  derived  from  Krameria  triandra,  Ruiz 
and  Pavón,  is  alone  oficinal  as  in  fonner  Pharraacopoeias.  As  this  kind  of 
Rhatany  is  scarce,  and  even  at  some  times  scarcely  to  be  obtained,  and  moreover 
poeaesses  no  advantages  over  Savanilla  or  Now  Granada  Rhatany,  likewise  de- 
rived from  a  species  of  Krameria,  we  can  see  no  satisfactory  reason  why  this 
kind  should  not  havo  been  also  made  oficinal  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 

Laurocerasus. — Cherry-Laurel  leaves  were  oficinal  in  the  last  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias,  but  not  in  that  of  the  London  College.  The  fresh 
leaves,  from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain,  are  now  oficinal  in  the  British  Phar- 
macopceia. As  the  Aqua  Lauroctrasi,  the  only  preparation  ordered,  is  of  un- 
certain  strength,  being  stronger  when  fresh  made  or  prepared  from  moderately 


*  Phartn.  Journ.  vol.  xvii.  p.  406. 

t  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  1855,  p.  290. 

1  I 'h. ir  in.  Journ.  2nd  ser.  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

§  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  pp.  386  and  589. 
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young  leaves ;  and  as  its  properties  depend  upon  a  substance,  namely,  hydro- 
cyanic  acid,  for  which  a  definite  formula  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  British  Phar- 
macopo3Ía,  we  regard  the  introduction  of  cherry-laurel  leaves  into  the  British 
Pharmacopceia  as  a  mistake. 

Lini  Fariña. — Linseed  meal  is  a  new  introduction  to  the  Materia  Medica 
of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  as  compared  with  the  last  London  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopceias,  but  not  so  as  regards  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia.  Linseed 
Poultice  was  ordered  in  the  last  London  Pharmacopceia  to  be  prepared  with 
powdered  Linseed,  and  henee  it  contained  the  oil ;  but  the  linseed  meal,  as  now 
ordered,  is  described  as  M  the  seeds  ground  and  deprived  of  their  oil  by  expres- 
sion."  Linseed  Poultice  was  ordered  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia  to  be 
prepared  from  linseed  meal  deprived  of  the  oil,  and  the  reason  given  by  Dr. 
Christison  for  its  being  preferred  over  the  meal  containing  the  oil  was,  44  because 
the  latter,  when  rancid,  is  apt  to  irrítate  the  skin." 

In  this  country  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  a  general  rule,  lin- 
seed meal  containing  the  oil  has  been  much  preferred  for  poultices ;  and  for  this 
reason  I  presume,  and  also  under  the  impression  that  olive  oil  was  less  Hable  to 
become  rancid  than  linseed  oil,  the  authors  of  the  Phnrmacopceia  have  directed 
Linseed  Poultice  to  be  prepared  from  linseed  meal  deprived  of  its  own  natural 
oil,  but  with  the  addition  of  olive  oil.  In  all  the  other  poultices  of  the  British 
Pharmacopceia  into  which  linseed  meal  entere  as  a  constituent,  it  is  used  with- 
out  the  oil.  Surely  this  removal  of  a  natural  oil,  and  its  replacement  by  a  dif- 
ferent  one,  is  a  totally  unnecessary  and  useless  attempt  at  rennement. 

Matica,  Matico. — This  article  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  was  introduced 
originally  into  the  last  edition  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  but  it  was  not 
omeinal  in  the  London  or  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceias.  It  has  been  likewise 
introduced  into  the  Primary  List  of  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  recently- 
issued  United  States  Pharmacopceia.  Matico  is  the  dried  leaves  of  Artanthe 
elongata,  Miquel,  Natural  Order  Piperacea?,  and  is  imported  from  Perú.  I 
have  so  recently  alluded  to  this  substance  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society, 
entitled  44  Ón  a  New  Kind  of  Matico,"*  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  it  at  present ;  indeed,  my  only  object  in  noticing  it  now  is  to  cali  your  at- 
tention  to  its  ecarcity, — in  fact,  a  short  time  since,  when  my  paper  was  read,  it 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  British  market.  Some,  however,  has  been  recently 
imported.  This  scarcity  has  chiefly  arisen  from  the  great  demand  for  it  in  North 
America,  in  consequence  of  the  war. 

Mezereum. — Mezereon  is  now  ordered  to  be  obtained  from  both  Daphne  Me- 
zereum, Linn.,  the  former  omeinal  species,  and  Daphne  Laureola,  Linn.  The  ex- 
periments  of  Mr.  Squiref  show  that  the  latter  is  inferior  in  acrimony  to  the 
tormer;  but  as  a  portion  of  the  mezereon  of  commerce  is  now  obtained  from  it, 
we  presume  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  it  oficinal.  The  bark  of  the  root 
has  also  been  commonly  supposed  in  this  country  to  be  stronger  than  that  of  the 
stem,  and  has  hitherto  been  alone  omeinal  in  British  Pharmacopceias ;  but  as 
that  is  now  difficult  to  procure  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demand,  the 
authors  of  the  Pharmacopceia  have,  we  think,  properly  directed  the  dried  bark 
to  be  used,  without  designating  the  part  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  to  be  taken. 

Olrum  Amygdal.«. — This  oil,  which  was  directed  in  the  last  London  Phar- 
macopceia to  be  expressed  either  from  Sweet  or  Bitter  Almonds,  must  be,  ac- 
cording  to  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  now  expressed  from  Sweet  AJmonds  alone, 
as  Bitter  Almonds  are  no  longer  omeinal . 

Oleum  Anisi.— Oil  of  Anise  is  now  directed  to  be  distilled  from  the  fruit  of 
IHmpinella  Anisum,  Linn.,  the  Anise,  in  Europe:  and  from  the  fruit  of  Illicium 
Anisatum,  Linn.,  the  Star  Anise,  in  China.  The  óil  from  the  former  has  hitherto 


*  Pharm.  Joum.  vol.  v.  2nd  Rcr.  p.  290.  f  Pharm.  Jouru.  vol.  i.  p.  395. 
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been  alone  officinal,  but  that  of  the  latter  has  long  been  iinported  into  this  coun- 
try and  elsewhere,  and,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  is  a  superior  oil.  We 
are  glad,  therefore,  to  find  it  has  been  made  officinal  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copceia. The  characters  of  the  two  oils  we  find  to  vary,  especially  as  regards 
their  point  of  congelation,  the  latter  remaining  solid  at  a  much  higher  tempe- 
ratura than  the  former  ;  henee  the  characters  given  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia 
will  not  apply  indifferently  to  the  two  oils,  as  we  should  be  there  led  to  expect. 

Oleüm  Coriaxdri. — This,  as  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  first  lecture,* 
is  bu  entirely  new  substance  in  a  Pharmacopcoia  published  in  the  British  Islands. 
It  is  directed  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Syrupus  Sennae. 

Oleum  Crotonis. — Two  kinds  of  Crotón  Oil  have  been  known  in  this 
country,  namely,  that  which  was  imported  from  India,  and  henee  called  East 
Indian  Crotón  Oil,  aud  that  which  was  expressed  in  this  country  from  the  seeds 
imported  from  India,  and  knotvn  as  English  Crotón  Oil.  The  latter  is  now 
alone  officinal,  and  the  following  is  given  as  the  test : — u  Agitated  with  its  own 
volume  of  alcohol,  and  gently  heated,  it  forms  a  clear  solution,  from  which  about 
three-fourths  of  the  oil  sepárate  on  cooling."  This  is  a  mistake,  the  framers  of 
the  Pharmacopceia  having  given  the  test  for  East  Indian  Crotón  Oil  instead  of 
that  for  the  English  Oil ;  henee  the  test  is  true  as  regards  the  former,  but  is 
not  correct  as  regards  the  latter,  or  officinal  oil,  which  is  wholly  and  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  thus  formed  is  permanent  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ra tures. 

Oleüm  Cubeb.e. — Oleum  Myristic.e.— Both  these  volatile  oils  are  new 
as  compared  with  the  last  London  Pharmacopceia,  but  not  as  regards  the  Edin- 
burgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias.  Both  oils  are  ordered  to  be  distilled  in 
England. 

Opium. — We  have  only  one  remark  to  make  regarding  this  very  important 
article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  that  refers  to  the  characters  given  of  it  in 
the  British  Pharmacopceia.  Thus,  among  other  characters,  opium  is  said  to  be 
11  enveloped  in  a  poppy  leaf,  and  generally  covered  with  rumex  seeds.''  It 
should  be,  usually  enveloped  in  poppy  leaves,  and  generally  more  or  leas  covered 
by  nimex  fruits,  with,  rarely,  a  few  rumex  seeds  intermixea  ;  forsome  specimens 
of  the  kind  of  opium  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopceia  are  not  enveloped  in  a  poppy 
leaf,  and  there  can  be  no  question  here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  whether  the  parts 
of  the  Rumex  mentioned  are  fruits  or  seeds.  Indeed,  the  few  seeds  that  are 
found  simply  arise  from  accident,  for  they  only  oceur  in  those  specimens  which 
have  been  much  handled  or  subjected  to  friction,  in  which  case  the  coverings  of 
the  capsules  become  rubbed  off  and  the  contained  seeds  alone  left. 

Piper. — Black  Pepper  isstated  to  be  derived  "chiefly  from  the  West  Indies." 
This  is  an  error,  for  no  commercial  Black  Pepper  comes  from  the  West  Indies  ; 
but  14  chiefly  from  the  East  Indies."  This  is  the  only  kind  of  pepper  which  is 
now  officinal ;  long  pepper  of  the  oíd  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceias 
being  no  longer  retained. 

Podophyllum. — Podophylli  Resina. — These  are  both  new  additions  to 
a  Pharmacopceia  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  they  have  been  intro- 
duced  into  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia  ever  since  the  year  1820,  at  which 
period  the  first  Pharmacopceia  of  that  country  was  issued.  The  officinal  part 
in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  is  called  the  root,  although,  in  reality,  it  is  the 
rhizome  and  rootlets.    It  is  imported  from  North  America.f 

Podophyllum  peltatum  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Ranunculacese.  It  is  only 
found  in  a  wild  state,  in  the  States  of  North  America,  where  it  is  widely  spread, 

.       —  - 

*  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  v.  2nd  ser.  p.  419. 

t  For  a  full  acoount  of  Podophytlum  peltatum  see  an  article  by  Prof.  Bentley,  "  On  Xew 
American  Kemedies,"  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  in.  2nd  ser.  p.  467. 
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extending  frora  New  England  to  Georgia.  The  plant  inay  be  al  so  commonly 
seen  in  the  botanic  gardens  of  tbis  and  souie  otber  countries  of  Europe. 

Podophyllum  root  or  rhizome  occurs  in  pieces  of  variable  length,  and  from 
two  to  four  linea  thick,  averaging  about  that  of  a  conimon  goose-quill.  At  in- 
tervals,  when  not  too  much  broken  up,  it  presents  large,  irregular,  more  or  less 
flattened  tuberosities,  from  the  lower  surface  of  which  brownish-coloured  root- 
lets  arise,  or,  when  these  are  detached,  their  fornier  poaition  Í3  marked  by 
whitish,  more  or  less  projecting  scars.  The  pieces  are  either  nearly  smooth  or 
much  wrinkled  longitudinally ;  of  a  reddish-  blackisb-  or  yellowish-brown  colour 
externally,  and  internally,  whitish  or  yellowish.  They  break  with  a  short  closc 
fracture ;  have  a  sweetish  and  frequently  somewhat  narcotic  odour ;  and  a 
nauseous,  süghtly  acrid,  bitter,  and  feebly  narcotic  taste. 

Podophyllum  has  been  frequently  analysed,  and  with  somewhat  conflicting 
results.  The  most  important  constituents,  however,  are  two  resinóos  principies, 
one  of  which,  according  to  Lewis,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  insoluble  in  ether, 
and  the  other,  constituting  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  is  soluble  in  both  alcohol 
and  ether.  There  is  some  difference  of  opiuion  in  N orth  America  as  to  the  re- 
lative  medicinal  activity  of  these  two  resins,  for  while  Lewis  found  both  to 
possess  purgative  properties,  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Harvey  Alien  led  him  to 
regard  the  resin  which  was  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  ether  as  alone  possessed 
of  any  active  purgative  properties.  In  the  British  Pharmacopceia  the  resin  ob- 
tained  from  Podophyllum  by  means  of  rectified  spirit  is  oficinal ;  henee,  if  the 
presence  of  two  resinous  principies  be  confirmed  of  different  degrees  of  activity, 
our  Pharmacopo3Ía  preparation  will  contain  them  both,  as  they  are  both  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Podophyllum  resin  is  described  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  to  be 
"  almost  entirely  soluble  in  puré  ether,"  but  we  do  not  find  the  officinal  resin  as 
soluble  as  there  stated.  Besides  these  resinous  principies,  the  alkaloid  herbe- 
rine,  together  with  saponin,  and  another  alkaloid,  have  been  recently  disco- 
vered  by  Mayer  in  Podophyllum.* 

In  America,  podophyllum  rhizome  and  its  preparations,  and  more  especially 
that  of  the  resin  under  the  ñame  of  podophyllin,  nave  long  established  their  re- 
putation  as  active  and  certain  cathartics.  Podophyllin  has  also  been  very  exten- 
sively  employed  for  some  years  in  this  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  is  now,  by  almost  universal  testimony,  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  cathar- 
tic  and  cholagogue.  In  many  cases  it  is  applicablc  with  perfect  safety  where 
mercury  has  been  hitherto  indicated  and  alone  used.  Tho  griping  effeets  which 
are  frequently  experienced  by  its  use  may  be  readily  prevented  by  combiuing 
it  with  small  doses  of  extract  of  henbane.  The  dose  of  podophyllum  resin 
of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  is  from'a  (piarter  to  half  a  grain,  or  even,  in  some 
cases,  a  grain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Podophyllum  is  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  our  British  Pharmacopceia ;  indeed,  wo  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  new  remedial  agent  introduced  into  that 
volume. 

Quixls  Sulphas. — This  very  valuable  remedial  agent  is  now  termed  Sul- 
phate  of  Quinia  instead  of  Disulphate  of  Quina  as  in  the  last  London  Pharma- 
copceia. In  the  Materia  Medica  it  is  stated  to  be  the  sulphate  of  an  alkaloid 
prepared  from  Yellow  Chichona  Bark,  and  the  bark  of  Cinchona  lancifolia,  Mutis; 
henee  we  should  have  naturally  concluded  that  theauthors  of  the  Pharmacopceia 
intended  it  to  be  prepared  from  both  these  barks,  but  upon  referring  to  the  Pre- 
parations in  another  part  of  the  volume,  we  find  only  Yellow  Cinchona  Bark  or- 
dered,  and  as  under  that  ñame  in  the  Materia  Medica,  only  one  kind  of  bark  is 
alluded  to,  namely,  that  derived  from  the  Cincho?m  Calisaya,  Weddell,  we  pre- 
sume that  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopceia  intended  it  to  be  alone  employed  in 


Phann.  Journ.  vol.  iv.  2nd  ser.  p.  517. 
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the  preparation  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia.  There  is  some  inconsistency  here  between 
the  Materia  Medica  and  the  part  treating  of  the  Preparations  and  Compounds. 

Rosa  canina. — "Theripe  fruit  of  indigenous  planta,  deprived  of  the  hairy 
seeds  (achenes),"  is  ordered  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia.  We  have  to  remark 
here  that  the  térra  achenes  is  wrongly  applied  to  seeds,  as  an  achenium  is  a  kind 
of  fruit, — that  is,  a  pericarp  with  an  enclosed  seed  ;  moreover,  the  parta  here 
called  seeds  are  really  fruits,  and  henee,  if  the  authors  of  the  PharmacopcBia  had 
said  the  ripe  fruit  of  indigenous  planta,  deprived  of  the  hairy  carpels  (achenes), 
no  exception  could  have  been  taken. 

Rosa  cextifolia.— Rosa  oallica.— The  fresh  petáis  of  the  former,  fully 
expanded,  from  planta  cultivated  in  Britain  ;  and  the  fresh  and  dried  unex- 
panded  petáis  of  the  latter,  also,  from  plants  cultivated  in  Britain,  are  officinal. 
Those  of  the  former  are  properly  termed  Cabbage-Rose  petáis,  and  petáis  of  the 
hundred-leaved  Rose  ;  and  those  of  the  latter,  Red-Rose  pétala.  We  notice  thesc 
roses  because  mistakea  have  often  oceurred  from  the  Rosa  galiica  being  called 
at  Mitcham  and  elsewhere,  where  it  Í8  cultivated,  the  Damask  Rose,  and  the 
petáis  are  frequently  ordered  andsold  under  that  ñame  ;  but,  properly  apeaking, 
the  Damask  Rose  is  the  Rosa  ceutifolia,  or,  at  leaat,  a  nearly  allied  speciea  or 
variety  of  that  plant.  To  avoid  any  confusión,  it  ia  to  be  desired  that  the 
ñames  by  which  the  two  roses  are  alluded  to  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  should 
be  alone  employed. 

Sabadili.a. — Cevadilla  is  new  as  a  distinct  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  to 
the  present  British  Pharmacopoeia  as  com pared  with  the  last  published  London 
Pharmacopaia,  although  it  was  formerly  officinal  in  the  London  Pnarmacopoeia 
of  1836.  It  was  also  officinal  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  but  not  in 
that  of  the  Dublin  College.  The  officinal  part  is  the  dried  fruit ;  which  is  said 
to  be  imported  from  Vera  Cruz  and  México.  In  the  former  London  Pharmaco- 
pceia of  18íjG  the  seeds  were  alone  officinal ;  but  as  the  Cevadilla  of  commerce 
always  consists  of  the  mixed  fruits,  pericarpa,  and  seed8,  and  as  the  separation  of 
the  latter  is  a  tedious  procesa,  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopceia  have  now  made 
the  fruit,  that  is  the  pericarp  with  the  enclosed  seeds,  officinal.  Cevadilla  has 
been  placed  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  Veratria.  As  Veratria  is  only  found  in  the  seeds,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  endeavour  to  get  them  alone  imported,  and  they  could  then  be 
made  officinal. 

Some  differences  of  opinión  have  arisen  amongst  botaniats  and  pharmacolo- 
giste  as  to  the  source  of  Cevadilla.  In  the  last  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  it 
was  referred  to  Veraírum  Sabaclilla,  Retziu8,  Helonias  ojficinalúi,  Don,  and 
probably  other  Melanthaceae ;  in  the  recently-iasued  United  Statea  Pharmaco- 
pceia it  haa  also  been  referred  to  the  Vcratrum  Sábqditta,  Retz.  ;  while  in  our 
present  British  Pharmacopoeia  the  Asagreea  ojficinalis,  Lind.,  ia  given  as  its 
source.  Pereira  states  that  he  had  never  met  with  tho  fruit  and  aeeda  of  Vcra- 
trum Saladilla,  Retz.,  in  England.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  also,  we  find 
Cevadilla  tolerably  uniform  in  its  characters,  which  accord  with  those  presented 
by  the  fruits  and  seeds  of  Asagraa  ojficinalis ;  and  henee  we  regard  the  latter 
plant,  as  stated  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  to  be  the  one  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

Sambucus.— Fresh  Elder-flowers,  obtained  from  indigenous  plants,  are  alone 
officinal.  The  characters  given  of  them  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  are : — 
11  Flowers  small,  white,  fragrant,  crowded  in  large  cyrnes."  In  commerce  tho 
flowers  are  never  seen  in  cymes  as  stated  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  but  separated 
from.  the  stalks,  and  henee  tho  cymose  character  would  then  be  valueless. 
The  other  characters  which  are  given  are  alao  entirely  uaelesB  by  themselves  as 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  Elder-flowers,  as  they  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
applied  to  numerous  other  coramon  flowers. 

It  was  evidently  tho  intention  of  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopceia  that  Elder- 
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flowers  should  be  supplied  bcfore  being  separated  from  tlieir  stalks,  and  henee 
they  ought  now  to  be  obtained  in  cymes  as  gathered  from  the  plant,  and  then  the 
characteis  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  would  apply.  The  only  oíficinal  prepara- 
tion  now  ordered  is  the  Aqua  Sambuci,  the  Unguentum  having  been  rejected. 

Santonica. — Santonixum. — Both  these  articles  are  new  as  compared  with 
the last  published  editions of  the Pharmacopoeias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dub- 
lin,  but  Santonica  was  formerly  officinal  in  the  Dublin  PharmacopoBia,  but  was 
discarded  in  that  issued  in  1850.  Santonica  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  Pri- 
mary  List  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  Santonin  among  the  Preparatious  of  the  re- 
cently- issued  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  Santo- 
nin is  described  as  the  unexpanded  flower-heads  of  an  undetermined  species  of 
Artemisia,  Linn. ;  and  is  stated  to  be  imported  from  Russia.  The  test  given  is  as 
follows : — u  Flower-heads  not  round  or  hairy."  In  cominerce  they  are  commonly 
designated  as  seeds  ;  but  they  are  correctly  stated  in  the  British*Pharmacopceia 
to  be  the  unexpanded  flower-heads.  With  these  flower-heads  we  commonly  h'nd 
in  commercial  santonica  a  variable  proportion  of  stalks  intermixed. 

Santonica  has  been  known  under  several  ñames,  as  Wormseed,  Semen  Santo- 
nici,  Semen  contra,  Semen  cynrp,  etc.  Three  sorts  have  been  described  by  phar- 
macologists,  under  the  respective  ñames  of  Levant  Wormseed,  Barbary  AVorm- 
seed,  and  Indian  or  East  Indian  Wormseed.  The  two  latter  much  resemble 
each  other,  except  in  colour,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  being  covered  with  a  whitish  down.  The  former,  or  Levant  Wormseed,  is 
that  most  frequently  raet  with  in  England,  and  is  moreover  the  best  kind.  It 
is  this  sort  only  which  is  officinal.  It  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  Bucharia, 
Persia,  etc. ;  it  comes  to  Eugland  by  way  of  llussia.  It  is  this  kind  also  which 
has  been  made  oíficinal  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  Its  botanical 
source,  as  stated  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  is  undetermined,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed  by  some  writers  to  be  principally  derived  from  Artemisia  Contra.  Linn. 

Santonica  flowers  have  been  several  times  aualysed,  and  with  somewhat  different 
results.  Their  most  important  constituents  are,  undoubtedly,  a  volatile  oil  and 
a  crystalline  neutral  principie,  termed  santonin.  The  latter  is  now  commonly 
regarded  as  the  active  principie,  and  has  been  made  officinal  in  the  British  and 
United  States  Pharmacopceias  ;  but  some  of  the  medicinal  activity  of  Santonica  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  volatile  oil,  and  henee  Santonin  will  not  altogether  in  every 
case  supply  the  place  of  Santonica.  Although  Santonin  is  neutral  in  its  action 
upon  test-papere,  it  forms  crystallizable  and  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies. 

Santonica  lias  been  long  einployed  in  Europe  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  also,  to 
some  extent,  for  a  similar  purpose,  in  North  America.  The  dose  of  Santonica  is 
from  ticenty  to  sixty  grains,  which  should  be  repeated  morning  and  evening  for 
about  three  days,  and  then  followed  by  some  active  cathartic.  The  active  prin- 
cipie, Santonin,  being  nearly  tasteless,  is  commonly  preferred  to  the  flowers, 
which  are  moreover  too  bulky  for  general  administration  ;  its  dose  for  a  child  is 
is  about  ¡taifa  grain  twice  a  day,  and  for  an  adult  from  two  to  fice  grains.  It 
is  best  administered  dissolved  in  castor  oil.  Santonin  should  be  given  with 
care,  as  otherwise  it  might  produce  very  injurious  effecte.  The  anthelmintic  pro- 
perties  of  both  Santonica  and  Santonin  have  been  so  commonly  testified  to  by 
practitioners  of  repute  in  various  parta  of  the  world  that  we  can  but  regard  them 
as  useful  introductions  to  the  British  Pnarmacopteia. 

Scammonije  Kadix. — This  is  an  entirely  new  substance  in  a  Pharmacopceia 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  introduced  solely  for  use  in  the  pre- 
paration  of  Resina  Seammonise.  In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  "the  dried  root ; 
from  Syria,"  is  ordered.  It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  have  98ÁáJrotn  Asia 
Mi  ñor  and  Syria,  for  although  the  Scammony  plant  may  be  found  in  Syria,  its 
principal  habitat,  as  well  as  commercial  source,  is  Asia  Miuor.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  Scammony  root,  and 
nearly,  if  not  the  whole  of  it  iu  this  country  is,  we  beheve,  in  the  hands  of  one  or 
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two  iraporters.  This  irregularity  in  thesupply  will  however,  we  trust,  bo  but  tcra- 
porary,  although  we  anticípate  that  there  will  be,  for  some  time  at  least,  a  difficulty 
ín  obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  roots.  The  roots  will  also  be  found  to  vary  much 
in  tbe  amount  of  resin  they  yield  according  to  their  period  of  collection.  This 
fact,  combined  with  the  probable  difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  supplies,  are  to 
some  extent  drawbacks  to  the  introduction  of  Scammony  root  into  tbe  Phar- 
inacopceia,  although,  on  the  whole,  we  regard  its  admissiou  as  a  useful  one. 

SCAMMONUE  Resina. — This  is  an  entirely  new  article,  so  far  as  its  prepara - 
tion  from  Scammony  root  is  concerned,  in  a  British  Pharmacopceia ;  but  the 
resin  obtained  from  ordinary  Scammony  of  commerce  was  oíficinal  in  the  last 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  In  the  present  British  PharmacopcBia  it  is  stated 
to  be  u  a  resin,  obtained  by  means  of  rectified  spirit  from  Scammony  root  or 
Scammony."  Henee  this  direction  would  leave  it  optional  with  those  who  pre- 
pare the  resin  to  use  the  root  or  ordinary  Scammony  of  commerce.  Amoug  the 
characters  given  of  the  resin,  it  is  also  stated  to  be  of  a  sweet  fragrant  odour 
if  prepared  from  the  root ;  and  moreover,  under  the  head  of  Scammony  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  one  of  the  preparations  mentioned  is  the  Resina.  We  should 
naturally  conclude,  therefore,  tnat  either  substance  might  be  indifferently  used 
for  the  purpose ;  but  upon  turning  to  Scammonise  Resina  in  the  Preparations 
and  Compounds,  (which  by  some  mistake  is  translated  Resin  of  Jalap,)  we  find 
a  formula  for  its  preparation,  in  which  no  notice  is  taken  of  commercial  Scam- 
mony, but  Scammony  root  is  alone  ordered  to  be  employed.  With  such  conflict- 
ing  directions,  we  are  necessarily  unable  to  say  whether  Scammony  root,  or  com- 
mercial Scammony,  or  both  are  intended  to  be  used  indiscriminately.  It  is  quite 
clear,  however,  from  the  introduction  of  Scammony  root  into  the  Pharmacopceia, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  resiu,  that  the  authors  of  that  work  evi- 
dently  intended  it  to  be  one  of  the  articles  employed.  It  would  have  been  per- 
haps  better  to  have  directed  the  root  only  to  be  used,  as  the  characters  of  the  resin 
obtained  indifferently  from  it  and  commercial  Scammony  will  vary  much  in 
their  characters.  There  is  one  advantage,  however,  of  retaining  commercial 
Scammony  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  resin,  for  now,  in  case  of  a  deficieney  of 
the  root,  we  can  fall  back  upon  it. 

Scammony  resin  prepared  directly  from  the  root  was  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  medical  profession  about  five  years  since,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and 
systematic  adulteration  to  which  commercial  Scammony  was  subjected,*  and 
the  matter  was  brought  before  this  Society  by  Dr.  Garréd.  From  the  experi- 
ments  of  Drs.  Garrod,  Frederick  J.  Farre,  George  Johnson,  and  others,  it  ap- 
pears  that  this  resin  is  quite  equal  as  a  remedy  to  the  best  virgin  Scammony  of 
commerce,  and  that  it  possesses  the  most  important  advautages  of  u  being  perfectly 
uniform  in  its  physical  characters,  composition,  and  therapeutic  action."  We 
are  informed  also,  on  the  best  authority,  that  Scammony  resin  prepared  from 
the  root,  may  be  sold  at  three-fourths  the  price  of  the  best  virgin  Scammony. 
With  such  testimony,  however  much  we  might  be  inclined  otherwise  to  doubt 
the  equal  efneieney  of  a  direct  exudatiou  derived  by  incisión  from  a  living  root 
and  a  product  obtained  in  the  laboratory,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  useful 
introduction  to  the  British  Pharmacoposia. 

Scammonium. — This,  the  oíd  Scammony  of  our  Pharmacopceías,  is  stated  to 
be  "  a  gum-resin,  obtained  by  incisión  from  the  living  root  in  Syria."  Thisis  not 
altogether  correct,  for  but  very  little  Scammony  comes  to  us  by  way  of ,  or  is  ob- 
tained in,  Syria ;  and  even  the  little  which  we  do  thus  obtain  is  of  very  inferior 
quality.  All  our  best  Scammony  is  obtained  in  Asia  Minor,  and  principally  in  the 
northern  and  north-western  parts,  and  henee  in  those  most  remote  from  Syria. 

Among  the  preparations  of  Scammony,  and  Resin  of  Scammony,  under  these 
respective  heads  in  the  Materia  Medica,  we  find  that  either  substance  may  be 


•  Pharni.  Journ.  voL  xviii.  pp.  446  aud  540. 
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indifferently  used  for  the  Confectio,  Extractum  Colocynthidis  Coiupositum,  and 
Mistura  ;  but  under  the  head  of  Mistura  in  the  Preparations  we  see  that  Scam- 
mony  Rcsín  is  alone  ordered.  We  raust  leave  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
to  explain  this  inconsistency. 

Senna  Alexandrina. — Senna  Indica.— It  should  be  noticed  that  Alexan- 
drian  Senna  and  the  kind  called  Tinnivelly  are  alone  officinal  in  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  are  directed  to  be  used  indifferently  in  the  preparations  of 
that  drug.  The  oíd  sort  of  East  Indian  Senna  should  be,  therefore,  no  longer 
employed.  Alexandrian  Senna  is  stated  to  be  derived  from  Cassia  lanceolata, 
Lamarck ;  and  Cassia  obovata,  Colladon.  Tinnivelly  Senna  is  referred  to  Cassia 
elongata,  Lemaire. 

Taraxacum. — u  The  fresh  roots  ;  gathered  between  September  and  Febru- 
ary," are  ordered,  and  in  the  list  of  preparations  directed  to  be  made  therefrom, 
as  enuinerated  in  the  Materia  Medica,  we  find  the  Decoctum,  Extractum,  and 
Succus.  Upon  turning  to  these  sepárate  preparations,  we  observe  that  some- 
what  difFerent  directions  are  then  given  ;  thus,  for  the  Succus,  dandelion  root  is 
simply  ordered ;  for  the  Extractum,  fresh  dandelion  root ;  and  for  the  Decoctum, 
dried  dandelion  root.  We  are  again  at  a  loss  to  understand  these  discrepancies 
between  'the  Materia  Medica  and  the  Preparations  aud  Compounds.  In  another 
issue  of  the  British  PharmacopcBia  it  will  not  only  bedesirable  to  order  dried  roots 
as  well  as  fresh  in  the  Materia  Medica,  but  absolutely  necessary  if  the  Decoctum 
is  to  be  retained  ;  for  otherwise  this  preparation  can  only  be  prepared  according 
to  the  Pharmacopoeia  directions  at  certain  seasons,  which  would  be  absurd.* 

The  best  time  for  collecting  Dandelion  roots  for  use  in  medicine  has  been  re* 
peatedly  alluded  to  in  papers  published  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  and  the 
opinión  which  I  have  frequently  publicly  stated,  remains  unchanged ;  namely, 
that  the  roots  are  most  active  at  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March.f 
According  to  the  directions  given  in  the  British  PharmacopcBia,  Dandelion  roots 
may  be  collected  any  time  between  September  and  February.  It  is  clearly  a 
mistake,  however,  to  order  them  to  be  obtained  in  the  winter  months,  as  f rost  has 
a  manifest  effect  upon  their  activity.  JSText  to  the  time  I  have  indicated,  I  be- 
lieve  the  best  period  to  be  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  or  end  of 
November. 

Tragacanth a. — Tragacanth  is  said  to  be  a  gummy  exudation  from  the  stem 
of  Astragalus  rerws,  Olivier ;  and  possibly  other  species.  On  the  table  is  a 
specimen  of  Astragalus  gummifer,  brought  from  Syria  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury, 
and  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  on  which  gura  tragacanth 
may  be  seen  concreted  on  the  surface  of  the  stem.  The  tragacanth  of  thisplant 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  found  in  commerce ;  although  there  cau  be  but 
little  doubt  that  commercial  Tragacanth  is  derived  from  more  than  oue  species 
of  Astragalus  ;  but  what  those  species  are  is,  at  present,  doubtful.  Tragacanth 
is  stated  in  the  British  Pharmacopooia  to  be  a  gummy  exudation  from  the  stem  ; 
but  the  best  flaky  Tragacanth  is  not  a  spontaneous  exudation,  as  would  be  in- 
ferred  from  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  the  gum  which  flows  from  the  stem  af ter 
incisión,  as  any  one  may  convince  himself  by  examining  the  fine  specimen  of 
flaky  Tragacanth  in  situ  which  is  upon  the  table.} 

Ulmus. — "  The  dried  inner  bark,  deprived  of  ita  outer  layers ;  from  trees  in- 
digeuous  to,  and  cultivated  in  Britain,"  is  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  We 
presume  that  the  bark  deprived  of  ite  outer  layers  is  intended,  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  inner  bark  should  be  used. 

Only  one  preparation  of  Elm  Bark  is  mentioned  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
namely,  the  Decoctum  ;  but  no  such  preparation,  or  any  other,  so  far  as  we  can 

*  Prof.  líeutle}-,  "  On  the  Characters  of  Dandelion  Root,"  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  30&¡ 
T  Phann.  Jotra,  vol.  xiv.  p.  200,  and  vol.  i.  2nd  ser.  p.  403. 

X  Journ.  de  Phann.  et  de  Chimic,  Fcb.  1850,  p.  117,  and  Feb.  1857,  p.  119;  Pharm.  Juuru. 
vol.  xv.  p.  18. 
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ascertain,  is  to  be  found  among  the  Preparations  and  Compound8.  Henee,  here 
we  ha  ve  a  substance  placed  in  the  Materia  Medica  solely  on  account  of  its  pre- 
paration, which  preparation  is  af terwards  omitted.  This  is  another  of  the  many 
illustration8  which  the  British  Pharmacopceia  presenta  of  the  discrepancies  which 
exist  between  the  Materia  Medica  and  the  part  treating  of  the  Preparations  and 
Compounds. 

We  have  now  finished  our  critical  and  explanatory  notices  of  the  articles  of 
the  Organic  Materia  Medica  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  and  we  trust  that 
throughout  our  lectures  we  have  kept  promincntly  in  view  the  remarks  we  made 
at  their  commencement,  which  were  as  iollows : — When  we  consider  the  great  dif- 
ficulties  that  the  f ramera  of  thia  national  work  have  had  to  encouuter,  I  feel  sure 
that  you  wül  all  agree  with  me,  that  whatever  errors  it  may  contain  and  whatever 
its  shortcomings  may  be,  we  should  make  all  reasonable  allowances  for  them,  and 
approach  ita  consideration  and  critical  examination  in  a  philosophic  and  friendly 
spirit,  and  with  an  anxious  desiro  of  finding  out  its  merits  rather  than  its  de- 
feets.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  a  work  of  so  much 
importance,  one  of  constan t  reference  and  study,  and  one  upon  the  right  inter- 
pretation  of  which  wül  frequently  depend  the  issues  of  life  or  death,  should  be 
thoroughly  and  critically  examined, — not  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
present  inconvenience  and  danger,  but  also  as  a  guide  to  the  framers  of  subse- 
quent  editions. 

In  the  spirit  thus  alluded  to,  and  with  the  object  of  doing  something  to 
the  future  improvement  and  development  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duty  required  of  us  by  the  Council  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society ;  and  in  taking  our  leave  of  the  Organic  Materia  Medica, 
we  can  only  repeat  what  we  stated  at  the  conclusión  of  our  last  lecture,  that  al- 
though  it  is  certainly  not  a  perfect  work,  upon  the  whole  it  has  been  well  done, 
and  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  corresponding  portion  of  any  previous 
Pharmacopceia  published  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


BRITISH  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference — 
which,  it  wül  be  remembered,  is  an  organizaron  chieñy  for  the  encouragement  of  scien- 
tific  inquiry  into  matters  connected  with  pharmacy  —  wül  be  held  at  Bath  this  year,  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  to  that  city.  Of  the  subjeets  suggested 
for  investigation  the  following  have  been  accepted,  either  by  the  gentlemen  who  proposed 
them  or  by  other  members,  and  a  paper  on  each  question  (or  an  abstract  of  the  paper  if 
the  author  shall  have  previously  published  his  results)  will  be  read  at  the  meeting : — 

Extract  of  Fucus  vesiculosas  is  occasionally  prescribed  for  use  in  medicine.  When 
made  by  the  action  of  proof-spirit,  a  green  product  is  obtained ;  when  by  water,  a  red 
extract  results.  What  is  the  most  eligible  fonn  in  which  to  exhibit  any  medicinal  prin- 
cipies that  may  be  present  in  the  plant  ?    Accepted  by  J.  Whitfield. 

Valerianate  of  Zinc.  Describe  an  easy  method  of  determining  the  purity  of  this  salt 
as  found  in  commerce.   Accepted  by  F.  Sütto.v. 

Valerianate  of  Iron.  What  is  the  best  process  for  the  preparation  of  this  salt?  What 
are  its  characters,  and  how  may  its  purity  be  most  rcadily  ascertainei?  Accepted  by  F. 
Süttox 

Syrup  of  Senna.  Devise  a  formula  for  this  preparation  which  shall  afford  a  syrup  less 
prone  tó  ferment  than  that  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia.   Accepted  by  J.  A.  Knights. 

Methylated  Spirit.  Required,  an  easy  method  of  detecting  methylic  alcohol  in  the 
presence  of  ethylic  alcohol.    Accepted  by  J.  Tuck. 

To  what  extent  is  dialysis  applicable  in  determining  the  naturo  of  the  crystalline  con- 
atituents  of  plants?    Accepted  by  J.  Attfielü. 

Jfrport  on  the  applications  of  Glycerine  in  Pharmacy.    Accepted  by  F.  B.  Bexger. 

Wnat  is  the  quahty  of  the  diluted  solution  of  Phosphoric  Acid  met  with  in  commerce, 
and  what  the  best  and  safest  inothod  of  obtaining  it  of  conitant  strength  ?  A'cepted  by 
R.  Parkinsox 
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Ergot.  What  is  its  active  principie,  and  what  the  best  preparation  for  its  administra- 
tion  ?    Accepted  by  K.  V.  Tusox. 

Cusparine.   Mr.  Haselden  undertakes  to  make  a  communication  on  this  subject. 

Euphorbine.  Frofessor  Tusón  will  add  to  some  experiinents  he  has  already  madc  on 
this  substance,  and  report  the  result  to  the  Conference. 

Hyoscyainine.    Mr.  Tilden  engages  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  this  alkaloid. 

Pereirinc.   Dr.  C.  A.  Martius  will  coinmunicate  a  paper  on  this  body. 

Some  of  the  pill-masses  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  oí  inconvenient  consistence,  or  ac- 
quire  that  condition  by  keeping ;  can  this  be  obviated  ?    Accepted  by  E.  Wood. 

Concentratcd  Infusions.  Required,  processes  which  will  yield  stable  products  that 
give  on  dilution  infusions  resembling  those  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  which  can  be  con- 
ducted  with  facility  on  the  small  scale.   Accepted  by  T.  Grundy. 

Podophyllin.  What  is  the  nattire  of  the  commercial  article,  and  what  process  will 
yield  a  defmite  substance  ?   Accepted  by  J.  Spearixg. 

Report  on  processes  for  the  separation  and  estimation  of  alkaloids  in  medicinal  extraets, 
etc.   Accepted  by  T.  B.  Groves. 

Report  on  the  modes  of  preventiog  the  rancidity  of  medicinal  fats.  Accepted  by  T. 
B.  Groves. 

Report  on  the  weights  and  measures  used  in  pharmacy.   Accepted  by  B.  S.  Proctor. 
On  microscopio  analysis  applied  to  pharmacy.   Accepted  by  H.  Deane  and  H.  B. 
Brady. 

To  what  does  Senna  owe  its  active  properties,  and  what  is  the  best  solvent  of  the 
same?  What  is  the  comparative  medicinal ^value  of  senna-leaflets  and  senna-pods? 
Accepted  by  J.  A.  Knightb. 

What  is  the  quantity  of  Tannin  in  English  Galls  (Cynips  Quercm-petioli)  at  different 
stages  of  their  growth  ?  Can  they  at  either  of  these  periods  be  employed  economically 
as  a  substitute  for  the  nut-galls  of  commerce  ?    Accepted  by  W.  Judd. 

Steel  Wine.  WThat  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  this  preparation  of  uniform 
strength  and  appearance,  and  what  the  quality  of  commercial  specimens?  Accepted  by 
F.  Sütton. 

Potentilla  Tormentilla.   Mr.  Adams  will  send  a  paper  on  this  drug. 

Su/'jects  relating  to  Adulterations,  Impurities,  and  Faults  of  Manufacture. 

Iodide  of  Potassium.  A  large  quantity  of  this  salt  is  now  imported  from  the  Conti- 
nent ;  what  is  its  condition  as  to  purity  ?    Accepted  by  F.  C.  Clayton. 

Carbonate  of  Bismuth  of  commerce  is  said  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  nitrate ; 
what  is  the  general  composition  of  this  article,  and  what  the  best  method  of  its  prepara- 
tion in  the  puré  state  ?    Accepted  by  C.  Umney. 

Large  quantities  of  cotton-seed  oil  are  expressed  in  this  country,  and  exported  to  Italy 
for  admixture  with  olive  oil.  What  are  the  properties  of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  can  it  be 
used  in  pharmacy  ?   Accepted  by  R.  Reynolds. 

Essential  oils,  their  adulterations  by  turpentine,  and  tests  of  purity.  Accepted  by  H. 
S.  Evans. 

Report  on  the  purity  of  the  simple  and  compound  powders  used  in  medicine.  Ac- 
cepted by  F.  M.  Ruimingtox. 

Report  on  the  strength  of  diluted  and  undiluted  officinal  acids.  Accepted  by  S. 
Paine. 

Report  on  the  strength  of  the  alkaline  solutions  (Potasb,  Ammonia,  etc.)  met  with 
in  pharmacy.   Accepted  by  S.  Paine. 

Report  on  the  various  James's  Powders.   Accepted  by  W.  T.  Fewtrell. 

The  composition  of  the  bottled  mineral  waters  of  commerce.  Accepted  by  H. 
Matthewb. 

On  the  Calamine  and  Oxide  of  Zinc  of  pharmacy.   Accepted  by  R.  H.  Davis. 

Report  on  the  purity  of  commercial  iodides  and  bromides,  other  than  the  iodide  of 
potassium.    Accepted"  bv  H.  Matthews. 

Report  on  the  strength  and  condition  of  such  mercurial  preparations  as  mercury  with 
chalk,  mercurial  ointment,  etc.    Accepted  by  J.  Coupland. 

Report  on  the  purity  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  of  commerce.  Accepted  by  W-  W. 
Stobdart. 

Reports  on  the  strength  of  tinctures  as  m^t  with  in  pharmacy.  Accepted  by  W.  D. 
Sayagk. 
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On  the  quantity  of  alkaloid  in  varióos  specimens  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine.  Ac- 
cepted  by  T.  B.  Groves. 

The  Morphia  salts  of  coramerce.  What  is  their  state  of  hydration  and  moisture  ? 
Does  the  hydrochlorate  often  contain  codeia  ?    Accepted  by  W."  E.  Heathfield. 

A  Coinmittee  of  five  gentlemen — Dr.  Attfield,  of  Loudon  ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Groves,  of 
Weymooth ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Proctor,  of  Grey  Street,  Ncwcastle ;  Mr.  F.  M.  Rimmington, 
of  Bradford ;  and  Mr.  F.  Sutton,  of  Bank  Plain,  Norwich — has  the  general  charge  of 
these  subjects  relating  to  the  purity  of  medicines.  Either  member  of  the  Committee 
will  be  gíad  to  receive  directly,  or  through  the  General  Serretaries,  authentic  specimens 
of  substances  whose  examination  would  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  questions.  The 
analysis  of  such  specimens  will  be  free  of  cost. 

Every  member  of  the  British  Pharmaceutieal  Conference  is  expected  to  snggest  sub- 
jects for  investigation,  or  to  work  upon  subjects  suggested  by  himself  or  by  others,  or  to 
contribute  information  tending  to  throw  light  on  questions  relating  to  adulterations  and 
impurities,  or  to  collect  and  forward  specimens  whose  examination  would  afford  similar 
information,  or  in  some  other  way  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  pharmacy.  Any  new 
faets  that  are  discovered  during  an  investigation  may  be  at  once  published  by  an  author 
at  any  meeting  of  a  scientific  society,  or  in  any  scientific  journal,  or  in  any  other  way 
he  may  desire.  He  is  expected,  however,  to  send  a  short  report  on  the  subject  to  the 
annual  meeting. 

The  current  list  of  subjects  requiring  investigation  is  sent  to  members  immediately 
after  their  election,  and  a  new  list  immediately  after  every  annual  meeting.  The  list 
for  1863-G4,  containing  several  questions  at  present  unaccepted,  can  be  obtained  of  either 
of  the  Honorary  General  Secretaries — Dr.  Attfield,  1 7,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London, 
W.C.,  and  Mr.  R.  Reynolds,  F.G.S.,  13,  Briggate,  Leeds  ;  or  of  the  Local  Secretary,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Pooley,  George  Street,  Bath. 

The  annual  meetings  will  probably  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  visit  of  the 
British  Association. 

Gentlemen  desiring  to  join  the  Conference  must  be  nominated  by  two  Members.  The 
yearly  subscription  is  five  shillings,  due  in  advance,  on  the  lst  of  July. 

The  'Lancet'  of  March  5,  18G4,  in  a  leading  article  relating  to  the  British  Pharma- 
ceutieal Conference,  says : — "The  utility  of  this  movement  is  very  obvióos,  and  wehope 
that  the  results  attained  may  be  commensurate  with  the  energy  and  ambitious  range  of 
research  with  which  the  inquiry  is  inaugurated.  In  view  of  this  extensive  series  oí  in- 
vestigations,  and  of  the  temporary  derangement  produced  by  the  many  changes,  addi- 
tions.  and  errors  of  the  new  Pharmacopceia,  we  shall  suspend  the  operations  of  our 
Analytical  Sanitary  Commission^  

MEETING  AT  BATH,  MARCH  5,  1804. 

A  committee  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  pre^ention  of  accidental  poisoning  has  been 
formed.  It  is  under  the  sanction  and  recognition  of  the  British  Pharmaceutieal  Confer- 
ence, and  is  composed  of  Mr.  J.  R.  King,  of  High  Street,  Bath ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Marsh,  of 
Milsom  Street,  Bath  ;  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Kcnt  of  Savi.le  Row,  Bath,  either  of  whom  will 
gladly  receive  suggestions  on  the  subject.  Such  suggestions  will  be  reported  to  a  f uture 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  with  the  view  of  preparing  a  practical  paper,  to  be  read  at  the 
annual  general  meeting. 


ORIGINAL  AND  EXTRACTED  AltTICLES. 


ON  WRIGHTINE ;  AN  ALKALOID  COXTATNED  IN  THE  SEEDS 
OF  WRIGHTIA  ANTIDISENTERICA. 

BY  JOHN  STENHOUSE,  LL.D.,  T.R.S. 

The  Nerium  antidysenterirum  of  Linnaeus,  Wrifjhtia  antidy sent 'erica  oí  Roberfc 
Brown  and  modera  botauists,  is  a  tree  belonging  to  the  order  Apocynacese,  indi- 
genous  to  various  parte  of  ludia,  and  oceurring  also  in  Ceylon.  Under  the 
ñame  of  Conessi  Burk,  or  the  Malay  ñame  of  Codago-pala,  ita  bark  was  intro- 
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duced  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  a  valuable  remedy 
in  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  and  fever,  but  it  apparently  soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  is 
íiow  almost  forgotten.  In  India,  however,  it  still  maintaina  ita  reputation,  at 
least  among  the  native  physicians.  The  seeds  of  the  tree,  called  in  Hindustanee 
Inderjow,  and  in  Arabic  Lissan  al  asafeer  (literally,  birds'  tongues),  are  reputed 
to  resemble  the  bark  in  their  medicinal  properties.  Mr.  Waring,  of  Travancore, 
in  a  recent  essay  "  On  the  Principal  Indigenous  Tonics  of  India,"  states  that 
Wrightia  seeds  are  reckoned  serviceable  in  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  fevers,  flatulence, 
bilious  affection8,  etc.  In  the  treatment  of  bsemorrhoids  they  are  given  in  the 
form  of  decoction  made  with  mili;,  and  regarded  as  most  efficacious. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury  for  the  above  description,  and  also  for 
a  quantity  of  the  seeds. 

The  seeds,  which  con  tai  n  a  large  quantity  of  a  fixed  oil,  were  reduced  to  a 
coarse  powder  by  pounding, — an  operation  which  is  accomplished  with  some 
difficulty,  owing  to  their  greasy  nature.  The  pounded  seeds  were  then  placed 
in  a  displacement  apparatus  and  treated  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  cold 
bisulphide  of  carbón,  in  order  to  remo  ve  the  fatty  matter.  The  seeds  were  then 
heated  in  an  open  vessel  until  the  mechanically-contained  bisulphide  of  carbón 
was  driven  off,  and  they  were  afterwards  extracted  with  boiling  spirit  of  wine. 
The  fatty  matter  which  is  extracted  by  bisulphide  of  carbón  from  Wrightia 
seeds,,  and  which  is  present  in  large  quantity,  is  a  fixed  oil,  which  does  not 
solidify  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  32°  F.  When  digested  with  caustic 
alkalies  it  is  slowly  decomposed,  giving  a  solution  of  soap,  from  which  acida 
precipitate  a  fat  becoming  semisolid  when  cold. 

After  the  alcohol  had  been  removed  by  distillation  from  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  seeds,  prepared  in  the  manner  described,  the  residue,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  crude  Wrightine,  contaminated  however  with  fatty  mattera,  gum,  etc., 
waa  digested  with  a  email  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered. 
The  clear  solution,  if  tolerably  concentrated,  when  treated  with  ammonia  or  car- 
bonate of  Boda,  yielded  an  abundant  flocculent  precipitate,  the  aolution  at  the 
same  time  becoming  of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  Wrightine  was  collected  on 
a  filter  and  washed  with  cold  water.  When  ignited  with  aoda-lime  it  evolvea 
alkaline  vapours  and  a  basic  oil,  which  solidifica  to  a  resin  on  cooüng. 

Wrightine  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  boiling  spirit  of  wine, 
and  but  slightly  so  in  ether  or  biaulphide  of  carbón.  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  it,  or  any  of  its  salta,  in  a  crystalline  state. 

Wrightine  readily  disaolves  in  dilute  aulphuric,  nitric,  hydrochloric,  oxalic,  or 
acetic  acid8 ;  but  the  solutions,  however  highly  concentrated,  only  yield  a  resinous 
deposit,  without  the  slighteat  trace  of  crystallization. 

Both  Wrightine  and  its  salts  have  an  extremely  persistent  bitter  taste. 

When  digested  with  strong  nitric  acid  it  readily  dissolves,  giving  off  red  fumes, 
and  becoming  oxidized  into  oxalic  acid  without  the  formation  of  any  picric  or 
aimilar  acid. 

Decoction  of  galla  produces  an  abundant  flocculent  precipitate  in  a  solution  of 
Wrightine,  in  acetic  acid  ;  this  precipitate  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Bichloride  of  platinum  in  solutions  of  Wrightine  in  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a 
palé  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  not  crystalline. 

Terchloride  of  gold  a  similar  precipitate,  only  of  a  Bomewhat  paler  colour. 

Perchloride  of  raercury  in  8olutions  of  Wrightine  produces  an  abundant  white 
flocculent  precipitate.  When  the  pounded  seeds  are  boiled  for  some  time  with 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  rapidly  filtered  through  a  bag  filter,  the  solution 
deposita  on  cooling  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which  is  difficult  to  collect,  as  it  soon 
stops  up  the  pores  of  the  filter.  On  heating  this  precipitate  after  it  has  been 
freed  from  sulphuric  acid  by  washing  with  cold  water,  it  chars  and  burns,  evolv- 
ing  an  odour  aimilar  to  that  of  burnt  atarch. 
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It  is  insoluole  in  spirit  of  wine,  but  soluble  in  dilute  sulpburic  acid,  from 
which  it  again  separates  on  cooling. 


FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  COHESION  FIGURES  OF 

LIQU1DS. 

BY  CHARLES  TOMLINSON. 
Lecturer  on  Science,  King's  Colíege  School,  London. 

A  wishhaving  been  expressed  that  some  of  the  diagrama  of  cohesión  figures, 
exhibí ted  during  the  reading  of  my  paper  on  the  3rd  of  February  last,  should 
be  reduced  and  engraved  on  wood  for  insertion  in  the  Journal,  I  think  it  due 
to  the  Society  to  make  a  few  additional  remarks  in  connection  with  these 
figures,  which,  as  now  presented,  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  origináis 
as  an  engraving  of  a  rainbow  does  to  the  real  object.  But  although  the  ex- 
quisito beauty  and  harmony  of  colour  of  some  of  these  figures  is  thereby  lost, 
yet  a  certain  rough  idea  is  thus  given  of  their  form  and  outline,  so  that  any 
one  working  on  this  subject  for  the  first  time  may  get  a  notion  of  the  kind  of 
form  he  has  to  expect. 

After  the  reading  of  my  paper,  a  number  of  questions  were  put  as  to  the 
Tariation  of  the  figure  by  changing  the  surface,  etc.,  and  I  stated  that  water 
seems,  in  all  respects,  to  be  best  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  these  figures. 
In  a  paper  published  in  the  4  Philosophical  Magazine'  for  March,  1862,  some 
particulars  are  stated  respecting  variations  in  the  figures  arising  from  changes 
in  the  adhesión  surface.  Thus,  a  drop  of  water  gently  delivered  to  the  sur- 
face  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  end  of  a  pinette,  flattens  down  into  a  well- 
defined  disk  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  marlced  with  radial  lines ;  these  dis- 
appear  at  the  centre,  while  fragments  remain  for  some  seconds,  near  the  eir- 
cumference.  Alcohol,  ether,  benzole,  etc.,  on  sulphuric  acid  give  striking 
figures,  showing  how  remarkable  is  the  change  when  the  adhesive  forcé  of  the 
surface  is  varied  by  the  substitution  of  some  other  liquid  for  water. 

When  acetic  acid  is  used  as  the  adhesive  surface,  a  new  set  of  figures  is  ob- 
tained.  Thus  oil  of  camphor,  which  on  water  forms  a  large  well-developed 
film,  produces  only  a  small  disk  on  acetic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1045),  which  disk 
sails  about  with  considerable  agitation,  throwing  on  numerous  £;lobules.  Oil 
of  lavender  also  forms  a  small  disk,  which  gathers  itself  up  with  strange  con- 
tortions,  and  illustrates  in  its  own  way  the  struggle  that  is  going  on  between 
cohesión  and  adhesión. 

A  question  was  also  asked  respecting  cod-liver  oil,  when  I  stated  that  a 
specimen  (A),  supplied  to  me  as  puré,  gave  a  certain  figure  ;  that  a  specimen 
(13)  purchased  at  a  shop  gave  another  figure  ;  but  that  on  mixing  two-thirds 
of  common  fish  oil  with  one-third  of  A,  I  obtained  a  figure  almost  idéntica! 
with  that  given  by  B. 

The  first  in  the  accompanying  page  of  engravings  is  a  portion  of  the  figure 
of  castor  oil.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  all  these  figures  are  com- 
plete disks  or  circles,  of  which  portions  only  are  here  represented.  They  are 
produced  on  the  surface  of  water  contained  in  a  shallow  glass  about  four  inches 
m  diameter.*   The  following  experiments  were  made  on  the  lOth  and  llth  of 


*  I  have  lately  ordered  a  number  of  glasses  resembling  large  claret  glasses ;  each  glass  staiuk 
on  a  wide  foot,  and  the  stem  is  rather  long,  for  the  convenience  of  handling ;  so  that  the  hand 
need  never  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  inncr  surface  of  the  glass.  After  an  experiment, 
a  jet  of  water  from  a  tap  will  often  get  rid  of  all  traces  of  the  oil  of  a  former  experiment. 
Should  it  not  do  so,  the  caustic  potash  solution  must  be  used,  and  should  this  fail,  snlphuric 
acid  must  be  resorted  to.   A  glass  is  left  at  the  Society's  house,  for  inspection  by  niembers. 
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March  in  these  new  glasses.  They  were  not  made  under  very  favonrable  cir- 
cumstances,  as  the  temperature  of  tbe  room  was  under  5CP  ;  whereaa  it  should 
not  bave  been  less  tban  about  60°.  Two  specimens  of  East  India  castor  oil 
supplied  by  an  importer  were  tried.  The  first,  a  colourless,  viscid  oil,  gave  a 
good  figure,  though  small,  probably  due  to  the  low  temperature.  The  second, 
which  had  a  slight  tinge  of  brown,  gave  a  good  figure,  rather  larger  than  the 
first.    Two  other  oils  irom  the  same  house  also  furnished  capital  figures. 

Threo  other  specimens  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Baiss,  Brothers.  The 
first,  East  Indian,  a  bland,  riscid,  colourless  oil,  produced  an  admirable  figure. 
The  second,  Italian,  prcpared  "  from  the  finest  decorticated  seeds,"  was  a 
sweet,  bland  oil,  and  gave  even  a  still  finer  figure,  the  coloured  rings  being 
very  persistent.  The  third,  which  has  been  in  my  possession  nearly  three 
years,  and  produced  the  figure  from  which  my  description  and  large  aiagram 
were  taken,  is  still  as  good  as  ever.  An  oil,  bought  about  the  same  time  at 
a  druggist's,  produced  a  figure  by  no  means  so  good  ;  it  did  not  open  so  freely  t 
ñor  were  the  colours  so  bright  as  with  the  finest  oils,  but  the  residual  figure 
was  good,  and  I  am  not  able  to  say  but  that  it  was  a  puré  oil. 

A  specimen  from  the  Jamaica  Court  of  the  International  Exhibition  was 
of  a  yellow-brownish  colour ;  the  taste  rather  acrid.  The  coloured  rings  of 
the  figure  were  finer  than  in  the  former  specimens,  but  the  lace-liko  border 
was  not  so  well  developed,  and  the  perforations  were  smaller. 

Anotber  specimen  from  the  Italian  Court  of  the  International  Exhibition, 
gave  an  admirable  figure  ;  it  opened  well  with  very  persistent  colours.  The 
silvery  corona  also  opened  into  innumerable  small  well-shaped  circular  boles 
before  the  lace-like  pattern  was  developed.  The  outer  coloured  rings  wero 
also  perforated. 

A  specimen  from  the  India  Museum,  a  colourless  oil,  gave  an  exquisito 
figure ;  another,  from  the  same  source,  an  opaque  specimen  of  a  yelfowish 
colour,  gave  a  very  small  figure,  only  about  half  the  usual  size ;  the  residual 
figure  was  not  like  that  of  the  other  specimens,  and  it  soon  gathered  itself  up 
into  a  small  disk. 

I  am  not  sufliciently  acquainted  with  the  commercial  treatment  of  castor 
oil  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  change  of  figure  likely  to  arise  therefrom,  but 
I  give  these  details  respecting  a  dozen  specimens  from  different  parta  of  the 
world  to  show  how  constant  is  their  behaviour  in  the  production  of  a  charac- 
teristic  cohesión-figure. 

Fig.  8  is  a  portion  of  the  Balsam  of  Copaiba  figure.  I  had  only  three  specimens 
of  this  balsam  to  opérate  on.  The  first,  which  is  two  or  three  years  oíd,  from 
a  wholesale  house  in  the  City,  gives  a  splendid  figure,  consisting  of  large  irides- 
cent  disks  apparently  growing  out  from  under  each  other  and  quickly  sub- 
siding  into  a  colourless  disk  with  a  sharp  well-defined  edge,  just  within  which 
appears  a  string  of  very  minute  bosses,  which  it  requires  asharpeye  to  detect. 
In  the  course  of  ten  or  fiíteen  minutes  the  film  does  not  open  intoholes,  as 
ni  any  films  do,  but  becomes  dotted  over  with  pit-like  depressions,  which  en- 
large,  and  gradually  the  base  of  each  pit  opens  into  a  minute  network.  Theso 
particulars  I  did  not  stop  to  describe  at  the  meeting,  but  they  are  given  in 
my  original  description  of  the  figure. 

A  second  specimen,  of  a  brownish  colour,  gave  a  very  good  figure,  though 
not  quite  so  large  as  that  of  the  first,  but  it  behaved  in  all  respects  like  it.  A 
third  specimen,  much  more  fluid  than  the  above,*  shot  out  rapidly  with  much 
less  development  of  colour,  and  often  without  any  colour  at  all.    The  film 

*  The  Rpecinicns  Nos.  2  and  3  were  in  long  uarrow  hotlles,  nearly  full.  A  rough  niea>me 
roay  be  given  ot"  tlieir  comparativa  víscidity  when  it  is  statcd  tbat  on  invcrting  No.  2,  tbe 
bubhle  oí  air  urder  tbe  covk  reaebed  tbe  other  end  vvhile  8  was  couuted;  in  No.  3  it  travelltd 
thiough  tbe  liquid  while  couuting  2. 
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was  large,  tbc  bosses  at  the  edge  larger  and  flatter  than  in  the  two  former 
specimens,  and  not  so  well  defíncd.  A  fourth  was  a  specimen  of  the  essential 
oil  of  copaiba.  It  opened  with  a  sudden  flash  of  coloured  rings,  forming  a 
eolourless  disk  over  the  whole  surface  with  no  bosses  at  the  edge. 

On  thinning  down  the  second  specimen  with  oil  of  turpentine  a  eolourless 
film  was  produced  similar  to  tliat  of  the  third. 

The  second  specimen  was  also  mixed  with  ^,  \,  and  nearly  f  castor  oil,  (No 
1  castor  oil  in  my  twelve  specimen»  being  used),  and  in  all  cases  a  film  en- 
tirely  devoid  of  colour  was  produced.  The  splendid  iridescent  disks  of  the 
balsam,  and  the  rainbow-rings  of  the  castor  were  entirely  absent  in  the  mix- 
ture of  the  two,  in  consequence  of  the  increaaed  thickness  of  the  resulting 
film.  The  mixtures  were  made  in  a  test-tube  held  in  warm  water,  and  stirred 
with  a  glas8  rod. 

Fig.  2  is  a  portion  of  the  figure  of  a  sample  of  crotón  oil,  of  a  brownish- 
amber  colour :  this  opened  into  splendid  rings,  which  quickly  disappeared, 
when  the  film  retreated  upon  itself,  leaving  a  minute  spray  of  oil.  Another 
specimen  which  I  have  had  by  me  about  two  years,  opened  with  a  fine  dis- 
play  of  rings,  and  a  corona  which  formed  a  large  perforated  pattern,  when  the 
film  gathered  itself  up,  and  left  a  trail  of  oil  behind.  The  figure  was  like  that 
of  the  first,  only  in  the  gathering  up,  the  edge  of  the  film  was  torn  away.  A 
specimen  from  the  Dutch  Court  of  the  International  Exhibition,  probably 
froni  Java,  flashed  out  into  a  small  figure  with  iridescent  rings,  and  imme- 
diately  retreated  upon  itself.  A  fourth,  from  the  India  Museum,  of  a  light 
amber  colour,  required  to  be  warmed.  It  formed  a  remarkable  and  beautiful 
figure,  but  the  display  of  the  usual  pheuomena  was  arrested  by  chiliing,  a 
dull  frosty  silvery  appearance  coming  over  the  figure,  which  though  very 
beautiful,  prevented  the  film  from  telling  its  history.  This  oil  set  and  became 
opaque  a  little  below  50°  F.  A  fifth  specimen  purchased  by  me  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  in  Prussia,  gave  a  very  good  figure. 

Figs.  3  and  4  are  portions  of  the  figures  of  olive  oil.  Fig.  3  is  from  a 
specimen  marked  "  extra  sublime,"  Fig.  4  from  a  specimen  marked  "  Tuscany, 
fine."  The  cnormous  demand  for  olive  oil  offers  a  great  temptation  to  the 
use  of  cheaper  oils.  In  this  country  the  oil  of  sessame  seed  is  used  either  in- 
stead  of  olive  oil  or  for  mixing  with  it,  while  in  France  poppy-seed  oil  is 
largely  employed  for  the  purpose.  Figures  of  these  are  given,  Fig.  5  being 
that  of  scssame,  and  Fig.  6  that  of  poppy.*  These  oils,  together  with  lard 
oil,  Fig.  7,  are  also  used  for  mixing  with  some  of  the  medicinal  oils. 

A  good  deal  of  intereat  is  just  now  felt  respecting  linseed  oil.  I  have  lately 
performed  a  number  of  experiments  with  it,  an  account  of  which  I  must  re- 
serve until  the  Journal  can  better  aílbrd  space  for  such  minute  details. 

I  may,  however,  remarkin  conclusión-  that  the  greatest  precaution  must  be 
taken  in  ensuring  the  purity  of  the  glasses  used  in  obtaining  cohesión-figures. 
I  have  repeatedly  found  that  after  glasses  have  been  used  with  fatty  oils  they 
produce  nothing  but  failures,  until  they  have  been  well  washed  with  caustic 
potash  or  sulphuric  acid.  There  may  be  cases  where  spirits  of  wine  will  be 
i'ound  more  convenient  than  potash,  especially  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
essential  oils  which  do  not  readily  saponify. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  made  some  inquines  respecting  the 
commercial  treatment  of  one  or  two  of  the  oils  operatca  on,  and  I  have  also 
visitad  the  laboratory  of  a  wholesale  druggist,  where  castor  oil,  as  imported, 
is  purified  by  filtration  through  bags  at  a  steam  heat. 


*  The  eiperiments  which  furnished  these  fi pires  were  performed  in  winter  in  a  warm  room 
and  the  oils  had  to  be  warmed  before  they  could  be  used. 
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What  is  called  "  English  crotón  oil  "  is  pressed  in  this  country  from  im- 
portad seeds.  Verv  little  oil  is  so  made  at  present,  on  account  of  the  trouble 
m  preparing  it.  There  is  much  difference  ni  the  appearance  and  characterof 
samples,  even  from  the  same  case  or  package.  One  will  remain  finid  at  a  low 
temnerature,  and  another  will  set  speedily  into  a  pasty  mass.  This  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  mode  of  pressing,  whether  cold  or  hot,  as  some  oila  pressed 
not  from  the  seeds  or  nuts  will  be  harder  than  oil  pressed  cold  from  similar 
seeds.  This  has  been  proved  by  careful  experiments  on  cocoa-nut  oil.  It  is 
believed  also  that  some  crotón  is  made  by  pressure  and  other  samples  by  boil- 
ing  the  seeds  which  have  been  first  stripped  of  their  outer  skin  or  huak.  This 
may  affect  considerably  both  the  melting-point  of  the  oil,  and  also  its  chemi- 
cal  character,  since  resinous  substances  may  be  brought  out  in  one  case  and 
not  in  another.  Similar  differences  as  to  melting-points  are  found  in  castor 
oils,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  equalize  them  even  by  filtration  at  the  same 
temperature,  as  some  oils  will  carry  with  them  more  stearine  than  others. 
This,  my  informant  knows  to  be  the  case,  from  his  own  experienco  in  oils.  If 
two  oils  were  cooled  and  filtered  alike,  one  of  which  is  quite  neutral,  and  the 
other  partly  acidified,  the  latter  would  be  more  fluid  affcer  filtration  than  the 
other.  The  neutral  stearines  do  not  crystallize  freely  like  the  acid  hard  fats. 
They  usually  form  masses  of  fine  hair-like  crystals,  which  do  not  sepárate 
readily  from  the  oily  part,  so  that  a  certa  i  n  proportion  will  pass  througn  with 
the  oil.  The  acid  fats  crystallize  out  in  the  form  of  hard  plates  or  con- 
cretions,  which  bear  handling  without  breaking  down,  and  can  be  completely 
separated  by  filtration. 

Again,  if  two  oils  pressed  from  the  seeds  were  packed,  one  quite  clean, 
and  the  other  more  or  less  contaminated  with  gum  or  mucilage,  the  latter  would 
become  more  or  less  acidified,  the  gum,  etc.,  apparently  fermenting,  and  then 
setting  up  an  acidifying  action  in  the  oil.  This  may  explain  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  working  and  character  of  oils. 

Such  being  the  accidents  to  which  commercial  oils  are  liable,  I  cannot 
wonder  at  variations  in  their  cohesión  figures,  but  I  do  very  much  wonder 
that  twelve  different  samples  of  castor  oil  should  haré  given  figures  so  much 
alike  as  in  every  case  to  enable  a  practised  operator  to  identi fy  the  oil,  and 
also,  in  the  case  of  four  specimens  of  crotón  oil,  one  of  them  sohd  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  all  the  figures  should  have  a  resemblance  euflicient  for  their 
identificaron. 


THE  TINCTÜRES  AND  WINES  OF  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACO- 
PCEIA COMPARED  WITH  THOSE  OF  THE  LONDON,  EDIN- 
BURGII,  AND  DUBLIN  PHARMACOPCEIAS. 

BY  DB.  C.  ULBICH. 

When  the '  British  Pharmacopceia '  carne  out,  I  found  it  a  great  help  to  be 
able  at  a  glance  to  compare  the  strengths  of  the  tinctures  and  wines  of  the  oíd 
Pharmacopceias  with  the  new.  To  facilítate  that  purpose  I  have  compiled  the 
following  tables,  in  which  the  solid  ingredients  uscd  for  preparing  the  tinctures 
and  wines  are  brought  out  in  grains,  the  dissolving  médium  being  always  one 
pint.  The  tables  will  be  easily  understood  without  any  further  explanation. 
As  regards  the  opium  preparations,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  opium 
loses  on  an  average  15  per  cent,  of  water  in  drying,  and  that  therefore  85  parta 
of  the  powder  are  equal  to  100  parts  of  crude  opium. 
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*  The  London  and  Fdtnlraigh  Phannacopociaa  ordered  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  rectiiíed 
spirit  with  three  pai*ts  of  water. 
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Ñames  of  Tincturcs. 


Irgredients. 


Tinct.  Liraonis    .  .. 

Tinct.  Lobelia»     .  . 

Tinct.  Lobel.  ÍEther. 

Tinct.  Lupuli  .    .  . 

Tinct.  Myrrhro      .  . 

Tinct.  Xuc.  Vomic.  . 

Tinct.  Opü     .    .  . 

Tinct.  Quinte  Co. 

Tinct.  Rhei.    .    .  . 
[Tinct.  Rhei  Co.  P.L. 
>»      »     11  P.D.] 


Tinct.  Sabinw  

Tiuct.  Scilla?  

Tinct.  Senega?  

Tinct,  Scnnsc  

[Tinct.  Sentía  Co.  P.L. 

P  V 

>j       >»      >t  P.D.] 


Tinct.  Serpentarioe  . 

Tinct.  Stramonii  .  . 
Tinct.  Tolutanae  .  . 
Tinct.  Valeriana?  .  . 
Tinct.  Valor.  Ammon. 
Tinct.  Zingiberis  .  . 


Red  dunda]  Wood 
Cochincnl  . 
Clovea    .  . 
Kectif.  Spirit 
Freso.  Leroon  Pee 
Proof  Spirit 
Lobel  i  a  .  . 
Proof  Spirit 
Ix)bclia   .  . 
Spirit  of  Ether 
llop       .  . 
Proof  Spirit 
Mvrrh    .  . 
Reetíf.  Spirit 
Nnac  Vómica 
Reetíf.  Spirit 
Opium    .  . 
Sptritf    •  • 
Sulphate  of  Quininc 
Tinct.  Oruuge  Pecl 
Khubarb 
Cardamoras 
Coriandcr  . 
Saflron    .  . 
Liquorico  Root 
Oinger    .  . 
Proof  Spirit 
Savin     .  . 
Proof  Spirit 
Squill .    .  . 
Proof  Spirit 
Senega    .  . 
Proof  Spirit 
Senna     .  . 
Kaisins   .  . 
Caraway 
Coriandcr  . 
Sugar .    .  . 
Jalap .    .  . 
Cardamom3 . 
Proof  Spirit . 
Serpentary  . 
Cochineal 
Proof  Spirit. 
St ramón inm  Sccd 
Proof  Spirit. 
Balsam  of  Tolu 
Rectified  Spirit 
Valerian  .    .  . 
Proof  Spirit.  . 
Valorian  .    .  , 
Arom.  Spir.  of  Ammon 
Ginger    .  . 
Rectified  Spirit 


*  The  British,  London,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias 
macopceia  orders  a  mixture  of 
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proof  spirit ;  the  Kdinburgh  Phar- 
twro  parta  rectified  spirit  with  one  part  of  water. 
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Ñames  of  Wines. 


Vin.  Aloes 


Tin.  Antimoniale.    .    .  . 
[Vin.  Antim.  Potass.  Tart. 
P.L. 

Liq.  Antimon.Tart.  P.D.]  . 
Vin.  Colchici  


Vin.  Ferri  .  .  . 
Vin.  Ipecacuanha> 

Vin.  Opii    .    .  . 


Iugredients. 

■si- 

%  \  o. 

5  É  «' 

¿  s.s 

lio. 

.5  ¿  - 

• 

«|f 

pr». 

grs. 

grs. 

grs. 

Socotrine  Aloes    .    .  . 

3281 

480 

360 

4o  o 

/->  •  

40 

46  0 

Sherry  

1  pint 

1  pint 
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In  conclusión,  I  give  a  list  of  the  tinctures  and  wines  of  the  three  oíd  Phar- 
macopceias  that  are  left  out  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 


Tmct.  Aloea  Comp. 
Amnionire 
Cinnamomi  Comp. 
Colchici  „ 
Conii 
Cubebre 
Ergote  .Ether 
Hellebori 


» 
>» 
»» 
»» 
»» 
>» 
»» 


Edinburgh  Pharmacopcpia. 


Dublin 


» 
»» 


Vin.  Veratri 


Tmct.  Aloes  et  Myrrh. 
Camphor® 
Cardamomi 
Cassia? 

Castorei  Amm. 
Cinnamomi  Comp. 
Conii 
Cusparic 
Lact  uear  ii 
Opii  Aramon. 
Quassi® 

„  Comp. 
Bhei  et  Aloes 

„    „  Gentian. 
Veratri 
Vin.  Gentiana3 
Rhei 
Tabaci. 


>» 
it 
»» 
» 
j> 
»> 
»i 

»» 
» 
»« 
>i 
n 
»» 

»» 


Tinct.  Camphor. 

„     Cinnamomi  Comp. 
„  Cubeta 
„     Perri  Acet. 
„  Guaiaci 
„  Matico 


»» 


Vin.  Bhei 


40,  London  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 


THE  STATE  OF  PHARMACY  IN  RUSSIA  AS  COMPARE D 

WITH  THAT  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  condition  of  the  pharmaceutical  profession  is  of  the  greatest  public  im- 
portance.    After  the  medical  profession,  the  pharmaceutical  commands  the 

*  The  Dublin  Pharmacopxpia  ordeml  a  mixture  of  1  part  rectified  spirit  with  3  parts  water, 
t  Tho  Luuüon  rharuaacupaña  ordercd  Ü0U  grs.  Extr.  Opii,  equal  to  12UUgrs.  Opium. 
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greatest  consideration,  not  of  Government  alone,  but  also  of  the  public  at  large. 
The  science  of  a  pharmacy  "  is  so  closely  linked  up  with  the  science  of  medicine, 
that  it  may  well  be  said  one  cannot  effectually  exist  without  the  other  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  understood  that  these  professions,  however  intimately 
related,  must  be  kept  distinctly  sepárate.  The  branchea  of  science  which  must 
necessarily  be  known  by  the  followers  of  these  professions  have  reached  such  a 
wide-spread  development,  that  should  they  continué  to  progress  at  the  same 
rate,  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  one  individual  to  obtain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  all  of  them.  The  fact  of  medical  men  possessing  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  profession,  but  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  and  practice  of  special 
diseases  only,  shows  the  correctness  of  the  abo  ve  assertion.  This  admittecf,  and 
it  becomes  evident  that  either  of  these  professions  has  in  itself  sulücient  upon 
which  a  man's  whole  energies  should  be  devoted;  and  considering  also  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  and  the  necessity  for  public  safety,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that 
the  feeling  is  daily  increasing  that  pnarraacy  should  be  raised  to  a  leve!  with 
other  professions,  and  cease  to  be  a  trade. 

On  the  Continent,  the  title  of  44  Apothecary,"  and  the  right  of  selling  medi- 
cine, is  limited  to  those  only  who  have  obtained  the  degree  of  44  Apothecary  ;" 
and  even  these  are  bound  by  oath  to  adhere,  under  the  penalty  of  being  deprived 
of  their  diploma,  to  certain  laws,  the  object  of  which  is  the  safety  of  the  public. 

In  Russia,  where  they  have  copied  from  Germany  almost  all  the  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  learned  institutions,  the  following  system  works  with  the 
greatest  and  most  efficient  success.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  become  an  44  Apo- 
thecary" has  to  show  his  certifícate  of  having  passed  with  efficiency  through  the 
iir8tfour  classes  of  the  Government  school  in  a  certain  allotted  time,  viz.  four 
years.  During  this  period  the  candidate  will  have  been  examined  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects : — the  Latin  tongue,  the  Greek,  Russian,  Germán,  and  Freuch  lan- 
guages ;  arithmetic,  raathematica,  history,  geography,  and  natural  history. 

Tlie  candidate  is  then  admitted  an  apprentice  in  a  44  pharmacy  M  or  pharma- 
ceutical  establishment,  having  been  duly  registered  at  the  44  Medical  Pólice." 
During  his  apprenticeship  he  has  ampie  opportunity  of  learning  practically  the 
following  subjects : — 

Pharmacopy,  pharmacognosy,  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  botany,  practical 
dispensing,  and  the  reading  of  the  most  abbreviated  prescriptions. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  years  he  passes,  at  one  of  the  university  Colleges, 
a  theoretical  and  practical  examination  of  the  above-named  subjects.  If  found 
'  efficient,  he  attains  the  degree  of  44  Subject,"  which  entitles  him  to  the  situation 
of  aasistant.  Having  registered  his  new  degree  with  the  proper  authorities,  he 
has  to  serve  another  three  years  in  his  new  poet  of  assistant,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  has  to  study  two  years  as  pharmaceutical  student  in  a  Russiau 
University  College,  and  afterwards  pass  a  very  cióse  and  minute  examination  in 
the  following  subjects  : — 

Cheraistry,  organic  and  inorganic,  analytical  and  pharmaceutical ;  botany, 
mineralogy,  zoology,  natural  history,  pharmacology,  forensic  medicine,  and 
toxicology. 

This  examination  entitles  the  44  Subject"  to  the  degree  of  44  Provisor,"  or  ma- 
nager of  a  44  Pharmacy."  If  a  provisor  writes  at  his  examinatiou  a  disserta- 
tion  on  sorae  pharmaceutical  subject,  and  is  able  to  defend  it  before  the  Board 
of  Examinen,  ne  is  entitled  to  the  highest  degree — that  of  44  Magister."  This 
degree  is  optional,  and  a  44  Provisor"  is  considered  by  law  a  pharmaceute,  en- 
titled to  manage  or  poesess  a  44  pharmacy."  In  every  town  in  Russia  there  is  a 
limited  number  of  44  pharmacies,"  and  a  44  Provisor"  must  take  his  chance  in 
buying  the  privilege,  or  undertaking  the  management  of  one  of  these  places.  In 
Odessa,  for  instance,  a  town  of  about  100,000  inhabitants,  the  number  of 
44  pharinacies  "  is  limited  to  eleven,  which  cannot  be  exceeded  without  the  sane- 
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tion  of  the  medical  authorities  in  St.  Petereburg.  The  responsibility  of  a 
manager  rests  in  the  observance  of  the  following  duties : — 

1.  Keeping  a  stock  of  all  drugs  fixed  by  the  Medical  Board  in  St.  Petereburg. 

2.  Dispensing  nothing  but  by  the  prescription  of  a  medical  man. 

3.  Keeping  books  (as  prescription- book,  cash-book,  etc.)  confirmed  and  regis- 
tcred  by  the  Medical  Pólice. 

4.  Filing  and  keeping  the  original  prescriptions  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
three  years. 

5.  Charging  for  medicine  according  to  the  Medical  Tax-book. 

6.  Keeping  only  Patent  Medicines  which  have  been  analysed  and  approved  by 
the  Medical  Board  of  St.  Petereburg. 

Every  "  Pharinacy"  receives  once  a  year  an  unexpected  visit  of  the  members 
of  the  Coramittee  of  the  Medical  Pólice. 

The  Pharmaceute,  as  well  as  the  medical  man,  is  exempt  from  all  civil  duties, 
taxations,  and  enjoys  many  privileges. 

This  system  works  very  well,  and  though  it  is  perbaps  impossible  to  introduce 
it  iuto  this  country,  something  might  be  done  approachiug  it. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  the  pamphlet,  1  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain,'  published  by  the  Society  in  1863,  I  come  to  the  conviction  that, 
with  a  few  alterations  in  the  system  carried  on  by  the  Society,  and  with  an  ad- 
ditional  Pharmacy  Act,  authorizing  the  sale  of  drugs,  or  the  ditpeming  of  pre- 
scriptions by  those  only  who  have  passtd  with  efficiency  the  "Mnjor  Examina- 
tiou"  incalculable  benefit  would  be  afforded  to  the  public.  There  would  be  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  profession,  and  the  public  would  have  greater  means  of 
safety  in  a  most  important  matter  of  every-day  life. 

Should  such  improvements  be  introduced,  there  is  little  doubt  the  majority  of 
the  medical  profession  would  willingly  give  up  the  practice  of  selliug  drugs,  or 
preparing  prescriptions  for  their  patients.  And  should  this  unjust  practice  not 
be  discontinued,  it  might  be  enforced  by  Actof  Parliament. 

At  all  events,  the  time  has  come  when  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
fesión s,  as  well  as  the  public,  see  the  necessity  that  something  must  be  done  ; 
and  if  it  must  be  done,  the  sooner  the  better.  Ch.  W. 

Manchester. 


NOTE  ON  THE  MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  OF  ACHILLEA 
MILLEFOLIÜM,  LINN. — YARROVV,  MILFOIL. 

BY  E.  J.  WARING,  ESQ.,  F.L.S., 
Her  Majesty's  lndian  Medical  Seivice. 
This  plant,  which  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  kiuds  of  millefolium,  or  myriophyllon,  of  Pliny.*  It  has  also  become  tho- 
roughly  naturalized  in  the  northern  and  middle  States  of  North  America,  where, 
according  to  Griffith,f  it  is  endowed  with  more  active  qualities  than  the  European- 
grown  plant.  All  parts  of  the  herb  possessan  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitter  aro- 
matic  and  slightly  astringent  taste  ;  the  aromatic  qualities  being  most  marked 
in  the  flowere,  and  the  astringent  and  bitter  qualities  in  the  leaves  and  root.  The 
leaves  aualysed  by  SprengelJ  were  found  to  contain  water,  85  ;  substances  soluble 
in  water,  5*9  ;  substances  soluble  in  caustic  potash,  2-7  ;  wax,  resin,  and  chloro- 
phyll,  0*28 ;  and  lignin,  5*9  =  100.  According  to  the  researches  of  Zanon,§  the 
herb  contains  a  bitter  principie,  Achilleine,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  which  he  has 
denominated  Achilleic  Acid.  By  distillation  it  yields  an  essential  oil  (Oleum 
millefolü  ethereum,  or  AZtheroleum  millefolii). 

*  Hint.  Nat.  lib.  xxiv.  cap.  95.  +  Medical  Botany,  p.  403. 

%  Arch.  et  Viol.  Dict.  des  Chim.  Anal.  i.  p.  9.     §  Liebig,  Anualen,  bb.  vüi.  p.  21,  1&47. 
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By  the  older  pharmacologists  it  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  vulnerary  and 
styptic,  a  character  in  which  it  is  still  esteemed  by  the  lower  classes  in  Europe  ; 
henee  its  popular  French  ñame  Herbé  aiix  Charpentiers.  It  has  also  been  re- 
garded as  efficaciou8  in  interual  ha>morrhages,  leucorrhcea,  nervous  debility, 
epilepsy,  colic,  and  in  all  cases  requiring  tónica,  stimulants,  aud  anti-spasmodics. 
In  Sweden,  according  to  Liunaeus,*  it  is  employed  for  inereasiug  the  i  n  toxica  ti  ng 
powers  of  beer.  The  root  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  serpentaria,  but 
Griffith  states  that  the  triáis  made  with  it  have  proved  that  it  is  very  inefficient. 
As  a  remedial  agent,  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  extract,  in  doses  of  grs.  v.- 
xxx  ;  or  tincture  (one  part  of  the  herbto  six  parta  of  alcohol),  in  doses  of  38S — 31. 
The  dose  of  the  expressed  juice  is  5¡ss — 3ÍÜ,  and  that  of  the  essential  oil,  gutt. 
x-xxx.  Though  rarely  employed  in  modera  European  practice,  it  seems  to 
merit  further  attention  in  the  following  cases :  — 

1.  In  suppression  of  the  lochia  it  was  formerly  employed  with  alleged  success 
by  Maumery,t  and  this  practice  has  recently  been  revived  by  Dr.  Rouzier-Joly.f 
who  relates  two  cases  illustrative  of  the  emnienagogue  powers  of  this  plant;  but 
further  observations  are  necessary  to  establish  its  character  as  an  emmeuagogue. 
It  is  worthy  of  remarle  that  in  former  times  it  was  praised  for  a  diametrically 
opposite  state;  thus  Dodoens,§  writing  in  158G,  remarles, — "A  decoction  of 
Milfoyle  drunken  stoppeth  all  fluxes,  especially  the  red  flux  in  women  that 
floweth  too  abundan  tly. 

2.  In  hasniorrhoidal  affections  it  has  long  enjoyed  considerable  repute,  both  as 
a  local  application  and  as  an  internal  remedy.  The  recent  triáis  with  it  by  Dr. 
Teissier,||  given  internally  in  the  form  of  infusión  or  expressed  juice,  eeem  to 
establish  its  utility  beyond  a  doubt.  He  found  iteffectual  not  only  in  diminish- 
ing  the  size  of  hsemorrhoidal  tumoure,  but  in  arresting  haemorrhoidal  discharges, 
whetber  sanguineous,  purulent,  or  mucous.  This,  he  considere,  is  efl'ected,  not 
simply  by  the  astringent  property  of  the  remedy,  but  by  a  special  action  on  the 
vessels  aud  nerves  of  the  recturo.    He  limits  its  use  to  passive  atonic  states. 

3.  In  some  atonic  affections  of  the  bladder  attended  with  discharges  it  is  well 
thought  of  by  some  American  practitionere.  M  It  is  asserted,"  remarks  Dr. 
Porcher.l  u  that  this  plant  has  a  marked  tonic  power  upou  the  bladder ;  it  is 
employed  in  debility  of  that  organ,  and  is  especially  useful  in  correcting  the  in- 
voluntary  discharge  q|  uriñe  in  children."  May  it  not  be  that  the  special  action 
which  Dr.  Teissier  found  this  plant  to  exercise  on  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
rectum,  mayextend  beyond  that  viscustothe  neighbouring  viscus — the  bladder? 

4.  In  intennittentfevers  it  has  the  recommendatiou  of  Ferrein  ;  but  probably 
its  use  in  this  class  of  cases  would  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  statement  of  M.  Zanon,**  that  the  bitter  principie  of  the  plant  Achilleine 
used  in  Southern  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  quinine.  If  this  be  correct,  the 
parent  plant  may  merit  attention  as  an  antiperiodic.tt 


THE  KEQUISITION  TO  THE  COUNCIL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOÜBXAL. 

Sir, — Tn  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  was  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Liver¡x>ol  Cheiüista'  Association.    It  contains  the  following  statement : — 


*  Flor.  Succ.  p.  2S9.  t  Joum.de  M&L  xxxiv.  p.  402. 

%  BulL  Gen.  de  Thórap..  June  30th,  18."7. 

Herbal.  ed.         p.  luí.  |í  Gaz.  Mód.  do  Lyon,  Jau.  31st  and  Fcb.  I5th,  1B57. 

Med.  líot.  oí  South  Carolina,  p.  796  **  Op.  cit. 

ff  'LAchil!ea  Miliefoliitmhas  been  introduced  into  the  Seoondarv  List  of  the  Materia  Medii-a 
in  the  recently-ihsued  United  States  Pharinacopoeia. — Ed.  Phaem.  Jouk>.] 
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Dr.  Edwards  said  that  he  had  received  a  printed  copy  of  a  requisition  from 
ihe  United  Society  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  urging  the  necessity  of  incorpora- 
ting  that  body  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

To  my  very  great  astonishment,  in  the  4  Chemist  and  Druggist '  of  the  lóth 
inst.,  I  find  a  letter  from  Dr.  Edwards,  to  the  effect,  that  he  was  not  faithfully 
reported  in  the  Journal,  and  that  the  requisition  he  referred  to  at  the  Liverpool 
Association  meeting  was  the  selfsame  requisition  which  was  advertised  by  the 
Council  last  month,  which  we  debated  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  which  I  had,  as 
llonorary  Secretary  to  the  requisitionists  (Pharmaceutical  Chemists),  forwarded 
to  the  Council. 

Your  readers,  on  comparing  the  requisition  advertised  in  your  last  number 
with  the  report  given  at  the  same  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Associa- 
tion,  willsee  that  there  the  former  does  not  bear  the  construction  placed  upon  it 
by  the  Liverpool  repórter. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  requisition  originated  neither  with  the  Council 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  ñor  with  the  United  Society,  but  is  entireiy  an 
indepeudent  expression  of  opinión  on  the  part  of  the  requisitionists. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

30,  Bucllerslury,  March  21st,  1864.  B.  13.  OiUUDGE. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  PHARMACY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Will  you  excuse  my  calling  your  attention  to  a  statement  in  that  first- 
class  Journal  the  'Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  February  13,  1864,  in  my 
opinión  as  erroneous  as  it  is  unjust  to  the  intelligence  of  the  main  body  of  the 
trade.  "  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation  that  any  intelligent,  neat-handed 
lad,  or  woman  of  ordinary  education,  can  be  taught  to  dispeuse  accurately  and 
well  in  three  months."  Now  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
but  am  an  advócate  for  theexamination  of  all  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  dispensing  medicines,  and  don't  like  to  see  our  body  treated  thus  without  a 
remark  in  reply  ;  neither  do  I  see  the  very  great  harm  the  »riter  Beems  to  dread 
being  done  if  our  business  was  raised  from  a  trade  to  a  profession,  eveu  though 
the  ÜDe  of  demarcation  between  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  and  the  practitioner 
in  medicine  who  keeps  an  open  surgery  and  shop  were  rendered  more  inappreci- 
able  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  The  fact  asserted  in  the  preface  of  the  new 
Pharmacopceia,  that  the  manufacture  of  most  chemicals  has  of  late  years  been 
transferred  from  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  to  the  chemical  raanufacturer,  does 
not  render  it  any  the  less  incumbent  upon  dispensers  to  know  their  composition, 
and  the  very  fact  of  their  manufacture  having  been  so  transferred  shoulü  only  be 
looked  upon  as  another  cause  or  reason  for  examination  ;  for  if  each  chemist  had 
to  make  his  own  chemicals  it  would  be  ccrtain  he  knew  their  composition,  but  as 
he  has  not  to  do  so,  the  fact  should  be  ascertained  by  compulsory  examination 
before  he  is  allowed  to  dispense  such  substances.  Trusting  this  may  cali  your 
attention  to  the  article  referred  to,  if  you  have  not  already  noticed  it, 

I  am,  etc.,  yours  truly, 

JOILN  RüDDOCK. 


Sir,— Doubtless  you  will  have  noticed  the  castigation  your  respected  Journal 
has  received  from  the  pen  of  your  contemporary  *  Medical  Times'  last  week. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his  sarcasm,  we  ought  to  thank  him  for 
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so  pleasantly  carrying  us  back  to  our  schoolboy  days,  by  reminding  us  of  those 
compositions  we  then  used  to  write,  in  which  we  were  wont  to  advance  argu- 
ments  containing  their  own  refutation,  and  to  ask  questions  without  thinking 
what  answer  might  be  given  to  them.  When  we  go  for  a  reereative  ramble 
through  the  pages  of  a  fictitious  novelar  other  work  entertaining  in  its  day 
and  generation,  we  go  prepared  to  overlook  all  the  discreparicies  or  contradic- 
tions  of  circumstance  or  opinión  the  author  thinks  proper  to  put  therein ; 
but  when  we  take  a  first-class  journal,  supposed  (as  you  observe)  to  express 
the  opinions  of  those  for  tchom  and  by  tchom  it  is  written,  and  intended  to  be 
useful  not  only  in  its  day  and  generation,  but  to  have  an  eflect  in  the  time  to 
come,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  consistency  of  thought  and  expression.  Let 

look  at  this  wonderíul  article,  and  see  whether  it  is  consistent  or  not.  "  In 
professions,  knowledge  alone  is  sold ;  in  trades,  material."  "  A  chemist's 
business  is  simply  a  matter of  buyingdrugs,  compounding  and  selling  them;" 
and  yet  "  we  see  districts  where  the  medical  man" — the  professional  man — 
"  is  paid  by  his  physic,  and  where  the  only  rcmuneration  paid  for  his  profes- 
sional services  is  the  profit  contingent  on  the  medicines  supplied ;"  and  if  the 
chemist  and  druggist  were  to  pass  an  examination,  it  makes  his  business  a 
profession  at  once,  notwithstanding  it  remains  the  same  matter  of  buying 
drugs,  compounding  and  selling  them,  that  it  was  before.  Then  he  says,  "  The 
physicians  would  ,wish  their  prescriptions  dispensed  as  they  wrote  them." 
We  see  there  are  mistakes  among  medical  men  ;  but  would  your  contemporary 
say  those  mistakes  woiüd  not  be  much  more  frequent  were  every  man  allowed 
to  practise  and  prescribe  without  first  giving  proof  of  his  ability  ?  and  yet 
he  asks,  "  Would  a  certifícate  of  competency  be  any  safeguard  that  no  mis» 
takes  should  ever  be  made  in  the  shop  of  tne  possessor  r  We  don't  say  it 
would ;  but  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would  diminish  their  num- 
ber,  even  as  the  certifícate  of  competency  to  practise  the  art  and  mystery  of 
medicine  does  so  in  the  case  of  the  profession  ?  "  If  a  man  is  killed  by  the 
prescription  of  a  physician,  the  penalty  of  the  law  would  not  fall  on  the  dis- 
penser,  if  his  duty  be  accurately  performed,  but  on  the  prescriber."  What 
is  the  duty  of  the  dispenser, — to  correct  errors  where  they  may  by  accident 
occur,  or  to  shut  his  eyes  to  them  P  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  court 
of  law  would  exonérate  that  man  who  dispensed  a  prescription  and  put  the 
direction  on  it,  knowing  at  the  same  time,  if  those  directions  were  followed 
(which  most  likely  would  be  the  case),  thatdeath  must  ensue  ;  but,  supposing 
the  law  did  exonérate  him,  what  would  that  other  class  of  judges  (the  public) 
say  to  it?  Undoubtedly  that  man's  business  would  be  sacrificed,  and  (to 
quote  his  own  words  again)  "  that  the  public  do  form  an  adequate  judgment, 
tne  position  of  such  houses  as  Allen's,  Savory's,  Bell's,  Morson's,  Bullock's, 
Squire's,  Corbyn's,  and  a  dozen  others  we  could  mention,  prove."  "  What 
law  is  to  prevent  a  chemist  visiting  when  sent  forP"  I  presume  the  same 
law  that  has  hitherto  done  so  since  the  passing  of  the  Apothecaries'  Act. 
Which  class  are  most  likely  to  send  those  who  apply  to  them  for  physic  to  a 
qualifíed  practitioner,  the  educated  pharmaceutist  or  the  "  drysalter  and  oil- 
man  "?  The  position  of  the  houses  just  referred  to  sufficiently  indicates  the 
quarter  from  whence  the  justly  judging  public  apprehend  the  most  danger. 
Such  is  my  view  of  the  case ;  and  I  must  say  that  even  though  writing  in  the 
interests  of  the  "  great  medical  profession,"  as  the  writer  of  that  article  ad- 
mits  he  does,  I  see  no  reason  why  justice  should  be  lost  sight  of,  and  one  class 
lowered  for  the  exaltation  (?)  of  the  other.  Apologizing  for  trespassing  so 
long  on  your  valuable  time,  I  hopc  you  will  continué  to  maintain  our  cause 
as  íaithl ully  and  as  well  as  hitherto  ;  et  in  hac  spe,  matieo. 

Yours  respectfully, 

March  Sth,  1864  (Xne  of  the  Tiíáde. 
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DUTIES  OF  MASTERS  AND  APPRENTICES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  PHARMACEUTTCAL  JOüRNAL. 

Sir, — On  reading  the  rcccnt  correspondence  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  on  the 
duties  of  masters  and  apprentices,  I  feel  considerable  astonishment  atthe  sublime 
ideas  that  are  entertained  by  some  respecting  business  and  its  requirements,  and 
I  feel  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  to  what  state  of  blissful  perfection  the  trade  is  des- 
tined.  Is  it  desired  that  we  shall  all  becorae  encyclopsedists,  and  discard  the  sober 
realities  of  business  for  the  ethereal  pleasures  of  science? 

Some  of  your  correspondents  appear  to  follow  business  as  a  recreation,  and  to 
entertain  the  notion  that  those  who  have  apprentices  ought  to  spend  their  time 
during  the  day,  or  evening,  in  lecturing  them  on  chemistry  and  botany,  etc.,  the 
more  substantial  part  of  practical  business  being  neglected,  or  made  of  minor 
importance.  What  is  the  practico  in  the  other  professions?  Does  the  medical 
man  teach  his  pupil  anatomy  and  physiology ;  or  the  lawyer  the  abstract  princi- 
pies of  jurisprudence?  I  trow  not.  All  that  is  undertaken,  and  all  that  can  be 
properly  done,  is  to  teach  the  business  as  it  is  practically  conducted  in  the  esta- 
blishment,  accompanied,  as  time  and  circumstances  permit,  with  such  observa- 
tions  as  suggest  themselves. 

In  establishments  where  business  worthy  of  the  ñame  is  conducted,  there  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  little  time  for  abstract  pureuits.  All  the  f&culties  most  of  us 
possess  are  required  to  conduct  our  very  complicated  and  onerous  duties.  Of 
what  valué  would  the  highest  attain  ments  in  science  avail,  if  the  youthful 
possessor  were  unable  to  dispense  a  prescription,  or  make  up  a  receipt  for  a  horse- 
ball  secttndum  artem  ?  His  only  resource  would  be  a  lectureship.  If  his  ambition 
centred  in  this,  it  was  his  duty  to  have  entered  a  school  of  science,  not  the  shop 
of  a  pharmaeeutist.  My  object  is  not  to  discourage  the  pursuit  of  science,  but 
to  correct  the  morbid  sympathy  which  is  frequently  finding  expression  in  the 
letters  of  your  correspondents. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  most  obediently, 

COMMON  SENSE. 

Dradford,  February  16,  18G4. 


BOTTLES  FOR  POISONS  OR  DANGEROUS  MEDICINES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  have  rcad  with  some  interest  occaíional  discussions  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical  Society  relativo  to  a  preventive  bottle  for  poisonous  preparations,  and 
have  felt  some  surprise  at  the  variety  of  opinión  and  unsatisfactorv  eonclu- 
sions,  when  the  question  might  haré  been  so  easily  set  at  rest  by  adopting  a 
ehape  never  used  in  dispensing.  The  bottle  best  suited  for  this  purpose  ap- 
pears  to  be  the  one  selected  manv  years  ago  by  the  oíd  firm  of  Alien,  Han- 
bury,  and  Barry,  viz.  the  oíd  corneal  octagon.  It  is  a  shape  never  used  for 
dispensing  medicines,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  attract  attention,  which  is 
the  great  point  to  be  socured.  Some  years  ago  the  York  Glass  Company  in- 
troduced  this  bottle  in  blue  flint,  and  it  is  now  extensively  used  for  poisouous 
preparations.  About  the  same  time  the  Company  abo  introduced  the  same- 
shaped  bottle  with  a  patented  grooved  stopper,  adrairably  adapted  for  admi- 
nistering  strong  and  dangerous  medicines  in  drops ;  but  either  from  inatten- 
tion  or  an  objection  to  spare  time  to  explain  the  manner  of  using  it,  it  has  not 
secured  that  attention  which,  as  a  really  ingenious  invention,  it  is  entitled  to. 
Now,  however,  that  dispensing  chemists  are  again  agitating  this  question,  its 
adaptation  may  be  carelully  examined  and  appreciated;  at  any  rate,  a  pecu- 
liar and  unusual  shape  should  be  selected,  because  of  the  security  it  w  ould 
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give  to  familics  amongst  whom  by  far  the  majority  of  fatal  mistakes  occur. 
AYhatever  form  may  be  decided  upon,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  interested 
that  curiously-devised  labels  would  not  do  ;  neither  will  a  round,  square,  fíat, 
oval,  or  octagon  bottle  covered  with  such  a  label,  because  all  tbese  shapes  aro 
used  for  dispensing,  and  (I  am  sure  thatlam  not  stating  toomucb)  to  the  per- 
sistent  use  of  these  shapes  for  strong  andpoisonouspreparations  may  be  traced 
nearly  all  the  fatal  mistakes  that  take  place.  To  shorten  my  communica- 
tion,  I  will  give  a  case  which  some  time  ago  carne  under  my  observation,  and 
which  bears  so  strongly  upon  tbis  question,  tbat  I  tbink  the  most  dubious  will 
admit  that  immunity  must  be  sought  for  in  peculiarity  and  uncommonness  of 
shape.  A  gentleman  in  the  north  of  England  was  under  treatment  by  a  me- 
dical friend  of  mine,  who  sent  out  hia  medicine  in  six-ounce  oval  bottles;  la* 
belled  with  the  ordinary  narrow  slip  used  by  surgeons.  In  the  same  room  the 
patient  liad  a  six-ounce  oval  bottle  of  liquid  blister,  covercd  entirely  on  one 
sido  with  a  printed  label.  Notwithstancíing  this  diflference,  he  went  into  his 
room  for  a  dose  of  medicine,  took  up  the  blister  bottle,  poured  out  a  dose,  and 
took  it.  My  medical  friend  waa  immediately  called  in,  who  administered  an- 
tidotes, and  the  patient  ultimately  recovered,  though  slowly.  When  asked 
how  he  could  have  mado  such  an  egregious  raistake,  hereplicd  (and  nowmark), 
"  Oh!  the  bottle  happened  to  be  the  same  shape  as  the  one  containing  my  me- 
dicine, which  so  misled  me  that  I  never  once  thought  about  the  label."  I 
could  give  similar  cases,  but  I  think  this  one  may  suffice  to  show  that 
immunity  must  be  sought  for  in  peculiarity  of  shape.  In  this  case,  had  the 
liquid  blister  been  in  a  six-ounce  conical  octagon,  the  shape  would  have  ar- 
rested  attention,  the  gentleman  would  have  rcad  the  label,  and  avoideda  very 
nearly  fatal  mistake. 

I  have  represented  the  York  Glass  Company  upwards  of  twenty-three  ycars, 
and  duringthÍ8  time  have  had  numerous  conversations  on  this  subject  with  all 
the  principal  dispensing  chemists  in  Scotland,  part  of  Ireland,and  the  Northern 
and  Midland  Counties  of  England,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  all  these  gentlemen 
have  admittedover  and  over  again,that  curiously-devised  labels  upon  the  ordi- 
nary shaped  bottles  do  not  answer.and  that  safety  is  only  secured  by  peculiarity 
in  shape.  I  am  not,  then,  giving  my  own  ideas  in  particular,  but  opmions  the 
result  of  conversations  and  discussions.  My  letter,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered  entitled  to  some  share  of  consideration,  which,  I  think,  the  import- 
ance  of  the  question  requires.  I  did  intend  following  up  this  subject  by  re- 
commending  another  shape,  the  direct  square,  as  standard  dispensing  bottles 
for  all  poisonous  liquids  and  powders ;  but  having  already  trespassed  too  far, 
I  shall  reserve  what  I  have  to  state  for  another  occasion. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Hejíet  Fall. 


ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  STAINS  FROM  SILK. 

TO  TÜE  EDITOR  OF  TFIE  PITABMACEUTICAL  JOÜENAL. 

Sir,— I  send  you  the  following  particulars,  thinking  they  may  be  interest- 
ing,  if  not  usefnl,  to  some  of  your  readers  who  may  be  yet  uninformed  on  the 
subiect : — 

Iseing  anxious  to  discover  some  means  by  which  the  colour  could  be  restored 
that  had  been  extracted  from  a  violet  silk  dress  by  acid-juice  having  been  acci- 
dentally  thrown  upon  it,  I  applied  to  more  than  one  chemist  and  druggist, 
thinking  there  must  be  some  chemical  agent  which  would  restore  violet,  as 
spirit  of  hartshorn,  it  is  well  known,  will  restore  black. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  information  on  the  subject,  I  thought  of  try- 
ing  some  experimenta  for  myself ;  the  first  proving  successful  may  be  worth 
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recording,  if  only  to  amuse  tlie  more  learned  with  an  account  of  the  simple 
attempts  of  an  amateur. 

Having  recently  superintended  the  "  iodino  process"  for  annihilating  a  blot 
of  marking-ink  from  hnen,  it  oceurred  to  me  to  try  it  upon  the  violet  sük ;  the 
plan  I  adopted  is  as  follows,  and  will  serve  as  a  recipe : — Brush  the  portion 
of  fabric  with  tincture  of  iodine,  then,  after  a  fcw  seconds,  well  satúrate  the 
spot  with  a  solu  tion  of  hyjposulphite  of  soda,  and  dry  gradually  ;  the  colour  is 
perfectly  restored,  and  I  considermy  cxperimcnt  highly  satisfactory. 

~  Marc/h  1864.  M.  A.  B. 

P.S. — I  should  have  stated  that  it  was  knowing  something  of  the  chemical 
c#mpo8Ítion  and  properties  of  iodine  induced  me  to  make  the  experiment  which 
I  have  dcscribed. 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION,  18G5. 

Offices  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  Dunedin,  Otago, 

New  Zealand,  17 th  Norember,  1863. 
Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety,  copies  of  documents,  by  which  yon  will  perceive  that  a  Commission  has  been 
issued  in  the  ñame  of  her  Majesty  for  the  holding  of  an  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Dun- 
edin of  the  product»  and  manufactures  of  New  Zealand,  and  such  produets  and  manu- 
factures of  other  countries  as  may  in  the  opinión  of  the  Commissioners  be  eminently  cal- 
culated  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  colony. 

The  Commissioners  desire  to  see  a  completo  collection  of  drugs  and  chemicals  amongst 
the  exhibits,  and  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  your  Society  for  any  aid  they  can  afford 
them  in  the  matter,  either  by  themselves  exhibiting,  or  inducing  others  to  do  so. 

The  agent  for  the  New  Zealand  Government,  Mr.  John  Morrison,  Adelaida  Place, 
London  Bridge,  who  has  been  requested  to  act  as  the  agent  for  the  Commissioners, 
would  afford  any  further  information  relativo  to  the  Exhibition. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Alfkeo  Eccles,  Uonorary  Secretary. 


PHAEMACY  IN  JAMAICA. 

We  extraetthe  following  from  the  'Jamaica  Guardian'  of  January  7,  18C4  :— 
"  Several  parties  having  applied  to  us  to  know  what  are  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Assembly  by  the  Government  to  provide 
for  the  registration  of  chemists  and  druggists  in  this  island,  we  tako  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  of  giving  a  synopsis  of  the  measure.  The  first  elause  provides  that  upon  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  Island  Secretary  shall  be  the  registrar,  and  the  office  of  enrol- 
ment  the  registry  office,  of  duly-qualified  chemists  and  druggists.  The  third  euaets  that 
every  person  who,  having  obtained  a  certifícate  of  his  competeney  to  compound  and  dis- 
pense medicines,  actually  compounded  and  dispensed  medicines  and  drugs  as  a  chemist 
and  druggist  in  this  island  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  shall,  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  ten  shillings  to  the  registrar,  and  production  to  him  of  such  certificate,  and  a  de- 
claration,  or  of  a  declaration  where  the  certifícate  has  been  lost  or  cannot  be  found, 
according  to  a  form  set  forth  in  the  Act,  signed  and  declared  to  by  him,  be  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  a  duly-qualified  chemist  and  druggist.  The  fourth  elause  is  to  the  effect 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  duly-qualified  and  registered  medical  practitioners  in 
this  island,  on  the  application  of  any  person  who  may  have  served  an  apprenticcship  of 
three  years  to  a  duly-qualified  and  registered  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  this 
island,  and  who  is  desirous  of  being  certificated  to  act  as  a  druggist,  to  examine  such 
person  touching  his  qaalifications  to  act  as  such,  and,  upon  being  satisfied  thereof,  to 
graut  to  such  person,  under  their  hands  and  seáis,  a  certificate  of  his  qualification  to 
compound  and  dispense  medicines,  drugs,  and  chemicals,  which  certificate  shall  bear  a 
stamp  of  twenty  shillings ;  and  such  person  shall  record  the  certificate  in  the  office  of 
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enrolraents  in  this  island,  and  be  entitled  upon  doing  that,  and  that  npon  the  payment 
of  a  feo  of  ten  shillings  to  the  registrar,  to  be  registered  as  a  duly-qualiñed  chemist  and 
druggist.  The  fifth  clause  provides  that  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  no  person  shall 
presume  to  componnd  and  dispense  any  medicines,  drugs,  and  chemicals  as  a  druggist,  or 
in  any  manner  to  act  as  such  within  this  island,  without  having  fírst  duly  recorded  in 
the  manner  aforesaid  tho  certifícate  he  may  be  possessed  of,  and  being  registered  ac- 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  The  following;  are  the  remaining  clauses  of  the 
Bill,  verbatim : — 

M  Sixth. — Any  person  who  shall,  after  tho  passing  of  this  Act,  pretend  to  be,  or  take 
or  use  the  ñame  oí  druggist,  or  any  ñame  or  description  implying  that  he  is  a  registered 
draggist  under  the  Act,  or  shall  dispense  drugs  and  chargo  for  the  same,  even  though 
the  nioney  has  not  been  reccived,  shall,  upon  a  summary  conviction  before  any  two  jus- 
tices  of  the  peace,  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  [/en]  pounds ;  but  nothing  in  this  Act  con- 
tained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  prevent  any  person  from  vending  patent  medicine* 
without  being  registered  as  a  druggist. 

"  Seventh. — The  registrar  shall,  on  the  (first)  of  (July),  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty  (four),  and  (first)  day  of  (January),  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
(five),  and  on  every  succeeding  (first)  day  of  (July)  and  (January),  or  within  (thirty) 
days  thereafter,  cause  to  be  published  in  the  '  Jamaica  Gazette,' by  authority,  a  list, 
signed  by  him,  of  the  ñames,  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  their  surnames,  of  the 
several  chemists  and  druggists  on  the  register  on  every  such  (first)  day  of  (July)  and 
(ürst)  day  of  (January),  under  a  penalty  of  (twenty)  shillings  for  every  neglect. 

"  Eighth. — A  copy  of  the  1  Jamaica  Gazette,'  by  authority,  containing  a  list  of  the 
ñames  of  chemists  and  druggists,  published  as  by  this  Act  is  directed,  shall  be  evidence 
in  all  courts,  and  before  all  justicos  of  the  peace  and  othere  of  the  registration,  accord- 
ing to  tho  provisions  of  this  Act,  of  the  several  persona  whose  ñames  are  mentioned 
therein. 

<;  Ninth. — Upon  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  in  every  parish  of 
this  island  one  or  more  qualified  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery,  who  shall  have 
power  and  authority,  and  are  hereby  required,  at  reasonable  and  convenient  times,  as 
often  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient,  to  enter  into  any  shop,  store,  or  house  of  any 
person  whatsoever  in  which  medicines,  drugs,  or  remedies  for  infernal  or  external  use  are 
kept  or  prepared  for  sale,  and  to  search,  survey,  prove,  and  determine  if  the  said  medi- 
cines, drugs,  and  remedies  shall  be  of  good,  sound,  and  wholesome  quality,  and  cause  to 
be  burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  all  such  medicines,  drugs,  and  remedies  as  they  shall 
find  false,  adulterated,  corrupt,  or  decayed  ;  and  every  person  who  shall  obstruct,  or  cause 
to  be  obstructed,  any  such  authorized  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  execu- 
tion  of  his  said  duty,  shall  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  [ten]  pounds. 

"  Tenth. — All  persona  vending  poisons,  or  poisonous  drugs,  shall  keep  the  same  in  a 
sepárate  place,  under  lock  and  key,  under  the  penalty  of  [thirty]  pounds. 

"  Eleventh. — Any  penalty  imposed  by  this  Act  may  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner 
before  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  parish  or  precinct  wherein  the  penalty  was  in- 
curred,  and  may  be  proceeded  for  and  recovered  or  enforced  under  the  provisions  of  the 
thirteen  Victoria,  chapter  thirty-fivc,  or  any  Act  now  or  hereaftor  to  be  in  forcé  relating 
to  summary  proceedings ;  and,  when  recoverod,  one-half  thereof  shall  be  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  general  revenue  of  this  island,  and  the  other  half  be  given  to  the  informer 
or  prosecutor  ;  and  such  informer  shall,  notwithstanding,  be  a  competent  witness  for  the 
prosecution  in  the  case. 

"  The  measurc  stands  for  a  second  reading  in  the  House,  and  we  hope  it  wül  meet  with 
the  careful  consideration  which  it  deserves  from  honourable  members.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  legislation  is  required  in  this  direction,  as  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  many 
individuáis  in  different  parta  of  the  island  engaged  in  the  vending  of  drugs  who  are 
utterly  unqualified  for  such  an  oceupation.  We  venturo  to  say  that  in  no  country  is 
such  licence  permitted  in  this  respect  as  is  allowed  in  Jamaica.  It  is  high  time  that 
some  remedy  to  this  state  of  things  should  be  devised ;  and  we  trust  that  the  *  collective 
wisdom'  of  the  country  will  be  able,  without  prejudice  to  existing  interests  of  a  legití- 
mate character,  to  impose  some  effectual  check  upon  the  indiscriminate  and  careless  way 
in  which  medicines  are  now  vended  throughout  the  country." 
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CINCHONA  CULTIVATION  IN  JAMAICA. 

With  reference  to  our  article  published  a  few  days  since,  on  the  introduction  of  Cin- 
chona  plants  in  Jamaica,  we  had  the  gratification  of  announcing  that  two  of  the  most 
valuable  alkaloids  peculiar  to  their  barks,  viz.  quinine  and  cinchoninc,  had  beon  obtained 
from  the  young  leaves  by  Staff-Surgeon  Dr.  Daniel  1,  in  suffícient  quantities  to  justify 
the  belief  that  the  permanent  establishment  of  these  producís  in  our  mountain  districts 
must  eventually  prove  to  be  an  inestimable  acquisition  to  the  resources  of  the  island. 
The  species  of  Cinchona  constituting  the  subjects  of  these  experimente  comprised  the 
leaves  of  the  Cinchona  succirubra,  or  red  bark,  C.  micrantha  and  C.  nítida,  or  grey  barks. 
The  specimens  were  transmitted  by  Mr.  Wilson,  for  examination  and  analysis,  to  Dr. 
Daniell,  from  Cold-spring  coffee  plantation,  a  locality  of  about  4000  feet  elevation,  and 
therefore,  from  its  position,  well  adapted  for  their  development  and  propagation.  The 
prosperous  rearing  of  these  plante,  it  is  evident,  cannot  otherwise  than  be  dependent  on 
the  sites  selected  for  their  naturalization  and  subsequent  growth,  and  on  these  pointe 
the  indications  for  our  guidance  are  obviously  those  wnere  the  local  climate  and  natural 
advantages  of  soil  approach,  or  may  be  assimilated  as  far  as  practicable,  to  those  forest 
regions  from  whence  they  were  originally  exported  ;  indeed,  the  prominent  feature  tha 
regulates  their  commercial  or  medicinal  valué  is  the  quantity  of  alkaloids  they  are  sup- 
posed  to  yield.  The  production  of  these  organic  bases  is  influenced,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  by  the  altitude  of  various  mountain  slopes  or  ranges,  with  their  respective  clima- 
tic  agencies.  A  cool  and  somewhat  equable  temperature,  a  misty  or  huinid  atmosphere, 
the  sequence  of  altérnate  rains  and  sunshine,  with  a  modérate  heat  throughout  the  d«ty, 
rendering  the  leaves  constantly  bedewed  by  moisture,  in  combination  with  a  rich  vege- 
table mould,  aro  conditions  deemed  most  favourable  for  the  increase  of  their  remedia! 
qualities.  These  objecte  were  doubtless  held  in  view  by  the  island  botanist,  when,  as 
approximating  towards  such  congenial  requisitos,  he  resolved  to  institute  the  experi- 
mental trial  of  their  acclimation  on  the  Cold-spring  estáte,  the  success  of  which  is  now 
placed  beyond  question  by  the  following  interesting  statemente : — 

In  Novcmber,  18G1,  a  number  of  young  Cinchona  shoote,  from  two  to  two  inches  and 
a  half  high,  were  transplanted  from  the  gardens  of  Bath  to  the  above-mentioned  estáte. 
In  the  course  of  a  year,  one  of  the  hardiest  {Cinchona  snecirubra')  attained  nearly  four 
feet  (forty-four  inches)  in  height,  with  leaves  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
and  between  eight  and  nine  inches  in  breadth.  The  dimensions  of  this  plant,  at  this 
date  (two  years  of  age),  have  advanced  to  six  feet,  bearing  ten  branches,  and  a  stem,  the 
circumference  at  the  base  of  which  is  not  less  than  four  or  five  inches.  Other  seedlings 
of  the  same  species,  with  those  belonging  to  the  Cinchona  micrantha  and  C.  nítida,  re- 
moved at  a  similar  period,  have  progressively  gained  corresponding  proportions,  and 
several  of  the  latter  kind  possess  not  only  branches,  but  leaves  measuring  fourteen  inches 
long  by  ten  inches  broad.  By  a  recent  Report,  the  whole  are  in  a  reniarkably  healthy 
and  flourishing  state.  Thus,  so  far,  the  two  great  problems,  whether  the  climate  and 
altitude  of  the  mountain  regions  of  Jamaica  might  be  found  propitious  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  invaluable  producte ;  or  whether,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  they  would 
yield  a  suffícient  supply  of  febrifuge  alkaloids  to  repay  the  cost  and  trouble  of  their 
cultivation,  have  been  decisively  solved. 

In  connection  with  the  subject,  there  are,  however,  other  details  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration.  It  is  now  clearly  understood  that  the  constituent  alkaloids  of  the  Cinchona 
trees  differ,  not  only  in  amount  and  variety,  but  also  with  reference  to  their  medicinal 
effeets  on  the  human  system.  These  therapeutical  properties,  to  a  great  extent,  deter- 
mine the  appreciation  of  each  species.  In  several  respecte,  therefore,  the  most  important 
and  remunerative  of  all  the  Cinchón»  at  present  under  culture  in  the  island  is  the  C. 
xuccirubra,  or  red  bark.  In  about  equal  proportions,  it  affords  a  richer  percentage  of 
quinine  and  cinchoninc  than  any  other  species,  not  even  excepting  the  famons  yellow 
bark  (Cinchona  Calisaya).  The  young  shoote  have  hitherto  proved  to  be  the  most 
vigorous  and  hardy,  of  ready  propagation  and  easy  growth,  and  Mr.  Wilson  rcmarks  that 
he  has  experienced  less  difficulty  in  preserving  them  alive  than  any  of  the  other  kinds. 
On  the  Cold-spring  district  they  were  planted  in  open  spaces  between  the  coffee  bushes, 
íreely  exposed  to  the  influences  of  fresh  air,  rain,  and  sunshine,  and  required  no  further 
nttention  than  an  occasional  clearance  of  the  circumjacent  weeds.*    Another  argument 

*  The  following  meteorológica!  data,  recorded  in  lbó9  ai  the  Military  Hospital,  Ncwcastle, 
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in  their  favour  is,  they  thrive  at  comparativcly  low  elevations  (from  2500  to  3000  feet), 
and  consequently  sustain  a  warraer  temperature  for  their  development  than  theordinary 
cinchonai.  That  they  can  produce  quinine  at  a  still  inferior  altitude  is  equally  certain, 
for  from  a  sample  of  few  leaves  forwarded  from  Mount  Essex,  at  Bath,  barely  over  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  present  constituting  the  temporary  site  where  the 
majority  of  the  Ginchona  plants  are  placed,  Dr.  Daniell  discovered  they  contained  a 
tolerable  amount  of  this  and  other  alkaloids.  Notwithstanding  various  local  disadvan- 
tages  of  this  position,  it  must  be  held  in  remembrance  that  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  year  unceasing  rains  prevail,  frequently  in  continuous  torrents,  when  the  atmosphere, 
saturated  with  humidity,  copiously  bathes,  in  the  form  of  mists  and  dew,  the  tender 
leaves,  and  thus  promotes  their  permanent  vigonr  and  maturity. 

In  the  recent  experitnents,  the  fact  of  the  leaves  having,  according  to  a  rough  estí- 
mate, yielded  so  much  as  0*75  to  TOO  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  leads  to  the  inference  that 
the  bark  will  supply  a  good  average  proportion  of  these  febrifugal  elements.  In  their 
extraction  the  formula  followed  was  that  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Phy- 
sicians  in  tbe  preparation  of  quinine  from  yellow  bark,  on  account  of  the  ease  and  sim- 
plicity  of  the  process.  The  characteristic  white  acicular,  or  needle-like  crystals  of  quinine 
deposited  on  the  evaporating  glass,  could  be  ^)lainly  discerned  by  the  naked  eye,  and 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  larger,  flat,  four-faced  oblique  prisms  of  cinchonine 
procured  from  the  residual  liquor.  From  a  few  young  leaves  of  the  Cinchona  micrantha 
and  CL  nítida,  likewise  gathered  on  the  Cold-spring  plantation,  sulphate  of  cinchonine, 
with  other  aniorphous  crystalloids,  probably  cinchonidine  or  quinidine,  were  elirainated ; 
but,  owing  to  the  limited  quantity  of  material  submitted  for  analysis,  no  definite  propor- 
tions  could  be  ascertained.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  their 
constituent  alkaloids  have  not  been  dissipated  by  removal  to  another  country.  Weddell 
had  noticed  that  the  C.  micrantha  often  preferred  the  lower  declivities  of  valleys  and 
banks  of  rivers  to  other  localities,  but  in  regions  invariably  above  4000  feet  elevation, 
and  it  is  statcd  that  the  C.  nítida  chiefly  flourishes  in  still  more  lofty  altitudes.  It 
would  therefore  be  desirable  that  these  species,  if  possible,  should  be  introduced  into 


a  station  situated  on  an  adjacent  mouutain  spur,  and  of  corresponding  height  (the  mess-house 
being  4050  t'eet  above  the  sea),  offere  a  fair  criterion  of  the  average  local  temperature  of  thia 
zoue. 
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WINDS. 


N.W.  West  orí  v. 
S.E.  N.  Weste"r!v. 
X.W.'and  S.  Easterly 
S.E.  and  X.  Westerly, 
X.W.  Westerly. 
S.E.  and  IT.  Westerly. 
X.  Westerly. 
-*.E.  and  K.  Westerly. 
X.W.  Variable. 
X.W.  E.S.E. 
X.W.  E.S.E.  N.E. 
X.W.  and  E.S. 


The  thermoinotrical  obsevvations  made  by  Mr.  Spruce,  from  June  19th  to  December  8, 18G0 
(the  dry  season),  in  the  "  red  bark  regions  "  of  Ecuador,  closely  approximate  to  the  preceding 
Table,  as  may  thus  l)e  noticed 

Mean  miniinum   61'5 

Mean  máximum        ......  72'2 

Mean  temperature  at  6  r.M   67*8 

Highest  temperature  observed   ....  80*5 

Lowest  ditto   67"0 

Entirc  rango   23-5 

Mean  daily  variation   10'5 
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some  of  our  mountain  districts,  between  4500  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  wherc  in  one 
of  the  wood-covered  valleys  or  ravines,  watered  at  the  base  by  tributary  brooks  or  streams, 
an  eligible  clearance  might  be  allotted  for  their  futuro  home.  To  preclude  erroueous  as- 
sumpüon8,  it  cannot  be  too  strictly  maintained  in  view,  that  the  precoding  investigationa 
were  merely  of  a  provisional  character,  and  instituted  solely  as  a  test  to  determine  whether 
the  islandof  Jamaica  could  notfurnish  indigenous  cinchonoid  remedies  independently  of 
those  imported  from  foreign  sources.  These  experiments  again  incúlcate  an  encoaraging 
prospect,  that  by  the  judicious  cultiva  ti  un  of  these  products,  a  much  greater  elaboration 
of  their  alkaloid  constituents  may  be  educed  than  those  furnished  by  the  same  trees  in 
their  prímitive  condition — a  conclusión  partially  confínned  by  the  results  of  practical  in- 
quines on  the  plants  acclimated  in  India. 

We  now  arnve  at  that  portion  of  our  subject  more  exclusively  referring  to  the  thera- 
peutical  valué  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  aud,  as  a  necessary  sequence,  the  selection  of 
those  spccies  of  trees  as  may  be  considered  more  worthy  of  cultivation  than  othere  ; 
points  mvolvin^  consideratious  of  paramount  importance.  The  investigation  may  be 
restricted  to  the  two  primary  elements,  quinine  and  ciuchonine,  respectiag  the  medicinal 
powers  of  which  some  difference  of  opinión  prevails  araong  medical  authorities.  The  in- 
ieriority  of  the  latter  salt,  appreciated  in  the  most  favourable  light,  has  been  acknow- 
ledged  to  be  one-third  less  in  febrifugal  virtue  than  the  formen  It  will,  nevertheless, 
cure  the  milder  forms  of  intermittent  and  other  ephemcral  fevers  dopendent  on  various 
causes  than  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  and  also  those  febrile  affections  in  which  stimu- 
lant  tonics  are  indicated  ;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  recommend  it  as  an  ordinary  sub- 
stitute  for  quinine,  the  question  assumes  a  graver  aspect.  In  a  previous  coramunication* 
to  an  able  pharmacologist,  Professor  Bentley,  of  King's  College  and  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  London,  Dr.  Daniell  stated  the  employment  of  this  alkaloid  in  lieu  of  quinine 
at  Sierra  Lcone  had  induced  great  vértigo  and  cerebral  congestión  to  that  extent  as  to 
compel  hini  to  discontinué  its  use  ;  and  we  are  led  to  understand,  from  f urther  inquines 
now  in  progress,  he  has  found  no  reason  to  change  or  modify  bis  former  experience.  In 
estimating  the  relative  efficieney  of  these  salts,  he  points  out  that  two  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities  must  be  specially  retained  in  view,  viz.  the  physiological  or  toxic  power  and  the 
therapeutic  or  curativo  influence,  between  the  effeets  of  which  on  the  human  system  a 
singular  disproportion  existe.  Although  more  variable  and  uncertain  in  its  action,  tho 
toxic  or  the  stimulant  properties  of  ciuchonine  are  almost  identical  in  effect  with  those 
of  quinine ;  but  beyond  this  the  analogy  ceases.  for  the  results  of  experimental  triáis  in 
West  Africa  and  Jamaica  indícate  their  remedial  or  curativo  influence  to  be,  by  com- 
parison,  as  2  to  5,  while  the  reports  of  the  French  army  surgeons  on  the  same  alkaloid 
are  reduced  so  low  as  3  to  10;  tnat  is,  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  former  is  requisite 
to  render  it  equal  in  efficieney  to  the  latter  salt.  The  Councii  of  Health  of  tb.9  French 
Army  had  also,  sevcral  years  since,  strongly  insisted  on  the  fact  of  the  remarkable  con- 
trast  maintained  between  the  toxical  energy  of  ciuchonine  and  its  therapeutic  insufli- 
cieney.  Now  in  the  more  intense  or  ataxic  forms  of  tropical  fevers,  in  which  an  ac- 
celerated  pulse  is  associated  with  cerebral  disturbance,  whether  proceeding  from  local 
congestión,  circulation  of  poisoned  blood  through  the  brain,  or  gustric  derangement, 
cinchonine,  by  its  marked  influence  on  the  nervous  centres,  would  both  increase  the 
heart's  action  and  promote  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  tissue  without  affording  the 
means  of  elimination,  and  thus,  by  retention  of  these  morbific  elements,  tend  to  produce  an 
unfavourable  issue.  Again,  in  those  depraved  types  of  yellow  fever,  beforo  morbid  dis- 
integration  of  the  blood  has  pennanently  set  in,  or  passive  venous  accumulations  per- 
meated  the  tissues,  it  is  well  known  the  critical  stage  comprehends  but  a  brief  interval 
for  the  sufferer  to  cali  in  the  aid  of  science  to  determine  his  fate,  unless  a  decided  im- 
prentan be  made  at  once  on  the  constitution  by  febrifuge  medicines,  the  symptoms 
insidiously  progress,  but  are  no  longer  those  of  vitality,  they  have  imperceptibly  assumed 
the  more  certain  warnings  of  an  approaching  dissolution.  These  illustrations  may  be 
adduced,  among  others,  to  which  the  previous  remarks  are  equally  applicable.  It  is 
the  toxic  adjunct,  so  predominant  in  cinchonine,  that  often  neutralizes  the  therapeutic 
effeets  of  quinine,  limita  and  impairs  its  utility,  and  induces  constitutional  irrítation  and 
excitement  to  that  degree,  as  to  contra-indicate  its  administration  in  many  acute  febrile 
maladies. 


*  Phann,  Journ.,  2nd  Ser.  vol.  iv.  p.  612. 
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We  have  already  briefly  ad verted  to  the  affections  in  the  treatment  of  which  cinchonine 
may  doubtless  prove  benefícial.  The  [endemic  influences  of  tropical  climates  differ  ac- 
cording  to  their  isothernial  position,  and  with  them  the  intensity  and  variation  of  the 
íebrile  phenomena,  precisely  as  in  températe  regions  important  niodifications  in  the 
character  and  type  of  fevers  from  climatic  vicissitudes  are  daüy  experienced.  Henee,  not 
a  few  of  the  successful  cases  of  cure  ascribed  to  the  virtues  of  this  alkaloid  have  been 
thonght  to  be  due  rather  to  an  earlier  accession  of  the  crisis  in  the  less  severe  attacks,  or 
to  a  spontaneous  decline  of  the  disease,  than  to  tho  medicinal  poteney  of  the  remedy. 
One  of  the  chief  military  surgeons  of  France,  M.  Levy,  after  a  varied  series  of  observa- 
tions  on  its  reputed  efficacy,  thus  conclusively  sums  up : — "  No  military  physician  has 
attempted  the  employment  of  cinchonine  in  the  malignant  fevers  (fievres  pernicieuses), 
a  reserve  which  is  recommended  by  the  results  of  experimente,  and  which  ought  to  be 
imitated  in  civil  practice." 

We  have  now  brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  so  far  as  space  will  permit,  a 
ooncise  sunimary  of  the  events  connected  with  the  experimental  culture  of  the  Cinchona 
plants  in  Jamaica,  and  appended  those  controversial  points  on  the  ultimate  decisión  of 
which  the  6election  of  the  species  deemod  most  valuable  for  medicinal  or  therapeutic 
purposes  will  be  based.  We  may,  in  conclusión,  point  out  that  these  produets,  as  they 
gradually  become  naturalized  to  their  mnuntain  homes,  demand  but  a  trifling  amount  of 
manual  care  or  skill  to  secure  their  successful  development,  while  the  preliminary  ex- 
pense, or  outlay,  attending  the  introductory  stages  of  growth  would  be  comparatively 
insignificant. — From  the  Jamaica  Guardian. 


CINCHONA  CULTIVATION  IN  CEYLON. 

BY  O.  H.  K.  TCIWAITE6,  F.L.S.,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BOTANIC  OARDEN8. 

The  cultivation  of  these  valuable  plants  at  the  Hakgalle  Garden  continúes  to  progress 
most  iuccessf  ully  under  Mr.  IMÍfcoll's  unintermitting  attention  and  care.  Not  the  least 
doubt  need  now  be  entertained  as  to  the  chínate  of  Ceylon  being  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  Chichonas  ;  their  healthy  condition  at  Hakgalle  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  true 
that  CincJiona  suectrubra  requires  to  be  planted  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation,  but  it 
does  not  suffer  so  much  from  the  wind  as  míght  be  supposed  from  the  texture  and  large 
size  of  its  leaves.  Cinc/tona  Condaminea  (or  Cinchona  officinulú,  as  it  is  now  called)  Mr. 
M'Nicoll  reports  as  being  much  better  able  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the  wind,  its 
leaves  being  of  a  modérate  size,  and  of  a  firm  consistence ;  and,  as  it  requires  a  cool 
climate  for  its  cultivation,  those  portions  of  the  fine  forests  of  the  Central  Frovince 
which  are  at  too  grcat  an  elevation  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  coffee,  are  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  this  species  of  Cinchona. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Government  of  Netherlands  India,  an  important  addi- 
tion  has  been  made  to  our  stock  of  Cinchonas,  by  the  contribution  from  the  plantations 
at  Java,  of  some  healthy  young  plants  of  Cinchona  Calisaya :  out  of  fifteen  plants  re- 
ceived  in  January  last,  twclvo  reached  to  Hakgalle  in  fine  condition,  and  Mr.  M'Nicoll 
has  been  enablod,  by  striking  cuttings  from  them,  to  increase  the  number  very  con- 
siderably. 

As  it  was  thought  expedient  that  persons  desirous  of  undertaking  the  cultivation  of  Cin- 
chonas should  have  an  opportunity,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  ascertaining  whether  the  plant 
would  succeed  in  situations  contemplatcd  for  it,  a  limited  number  of  plants  of  Cinchona 
succirubra  was  disposed  of  some  months  ago  at  the  rate  of  ó.t.  each  plant.  The  propa- 
gation  of  Cincluma  succirubra  and  Oincliona  officinalis  having  gone  on  rapidly  at  the 
Hakgalle  Garden,  since  that  time  plants  of  these  two  kinds  are  now  on  sale  there  at  the 
rate  of  1*.  each  plant ;  and  it  may  be  expected  that  there  will  soon  be  a  considerable 
demand  for  them,  though  tho  presont  prospect  of  coffee  planting  being  so  remunerating, 
must  of  course  opérate  to  some  extent  in  giving  a  check  to  enterprise  in  other  and  now 

Mr.  M'Nicoll  reports  to  me  that  there  is  now  at  the  Hakgalle  Gardens  tho  following 
stock  of  Cinchona  plants : — 

Cinchona  succirubra,  planted  out  in  the  forest   250 

(The  largest  plant  being  10  feet  high,  with  tho  stem  7  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  basa.) 
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Cinchona  succirubra.    Stock  plants,  for  taking  cuttings  from    1000 

Do.    Plants  of  good  sizc,  ready  for  distribution   5208 

Do.    Plante  of  small  sizo   7362 

Cinchona  officinalis,  planted  out  in  the  forcst   100 

Do.    Stock  plante,  for  propagation  from  by  cuttings    1000 

Do.    Plants  ready  for  distribution    3250 

Do.    Small  plante   3188 

Cachona  crispa  (variety  of  the  one  preceding)  stock  plante  for 

propagating  from    141 

Cinchona  Calisaya,  stock  plante  for  propagating  írom   ...  57 

Cinchona  micrantha,  secds  received  1 

under  different  ñames,  but  plante  l>  planted  out  in  the  forest  300 
not  distinguishable  specifically.)  J 

Do.    Stock  plante  for  propagating  from   100 

Cinchona  Puhu  diana      Ditto   4r 


In  addition  to  the  plants  enumerated  above,  there  are  numerous  cuttings  iu  progress 
of  striking  ;  and  this  modo  of  propagation  will  uow  go  on  very  rapidly  from  the  number 
of  healthy  stock  plante  kept  for  the  purpose. 

A  few  healthy  plante  of  Cinc/tona  succirubra  are  still  on  sale  at  Peradenia. 

In  June  last  a  very  interesting  Report  was  sent  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  by  J.  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  on  tho  subject  of  an  analysis  he  had  made  of  bark,  of  the 
second  year's  growth,  of  Cinchona  succirubra  cultivated  on  the  Neilgherries,  the  result 
of  which  analysis  Mr.  Howard  considered  extreniely  favourable,  a  very  fair  percentage 
of  valuable  alkaloids  haviug  been  obtained.  From  a  supply  of  dried  leaves  of  Cinchona 
succirubra,  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  M'Ivor,  Mr.  Howard  succeeded  in  obtaining  quinine,  but 
in  such  small  quantity  that  he  thought  they  would  hardly  supply  a  material  for  the 
profitable  extraction  of  the  alkaloid.*  Dr.  T.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  the  Calcutta 
Botanic  Gardens,  in  a  Report  sent  by  him  to  the  Under  Secretan-  to  the  Government 
of  Bengal,  statcs  that  Dr.  Collins,  Civil  Surgeon  of  Darjeeling,  had,  at  bis  request, 
administered  an  infusión  of  Cinchona  succirubra  leaves,  which  had  fallen  off  the  in  the 
plante  spontaneously  in  the  Nursery  at  Darjeeling,  and  that  ithad  beenfound  efficacious 
cure  of  cases  of  intermittent  fever,*without  any  other  medicine  whatever. 

With  these  favourable  reporte  as  to  the  valué  of  the  plant,  ¡te  useful  properties  being 
so  easily  and  iinmediately  available  in  a  decoction  of  tho  fresh  leaves  or  bark,  it  must  be 
quite  unnecessary  to  urge  the  desirableness  of  an  extensive  distribution,  and  of  a  certain 
number  being  cultivated  on  every  coffee  estáte. 

Some  notes  on  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of  the  medical  Cinchonas,  by  Mr. 
M'Ivor,  have  been  pubhshed  by  order  of  the  Madras  Governmeat.  Experimente  are  yet 
wanting  to  ascertain  the  period  of  growth  when  the  bark  may  be  most  profitably  col- 
lected  from  the  trees ;  also  the  best  means  of  drying  the  bark  when  collected.— From 
Report  on  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Peradenia. 


UTILIZATION  OF  BRINE. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  this  week,  a  verv  im- 
portant  paper  was  read  by  Alex.  Whitelaw,  Esq.,  55,  Sydney  Street,  entitled  "  A  Prac- 
tical  Application  of  Dialysis."  The  paper  set  out  with  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  dis- 
covery  of,  and  experimente  in,  dialysis  by  Mr.  Graham,  of  the  Mint,  after  which  Mr. 
Whitelaw  stated  the  result  of  a  process  of  his  own  for  ntilizing  the  brine  of  salted  raeat. 
When  fresh  meat,  he  said,  had  been  sprinkled  with  salt  for  a  few  days,  it  was  found 
swimming  in  brine.  Fresh  meat  contained  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of 
water,  which  was  retained  in  it  as  in  a  sponge.  But  flesh  had  not  the  power  to  retain 
brine  to  that  extent,  and  in  similar  circumstances  it  absorbed  only  abont  half  as  much 
saturated  brine  as  of  water,  so  that  under  the  action  of  salt,  flesh  allowed  a  portion  of  its 
water  to  flow  out.  This  expelled  water,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was  saturated 
with  the  soluble  nutritive  ingrediente  of  the  flesh  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  juice  of  flesh — soup, 
with  all  ite  valuable  and  restorative  properties.   In  the  large  curing  establishments  of 

*  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal/  vol.  v.  pp.  71  and  367. 
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this  cily  very  considerable  quantities  of  this  brine  were  produced,  and  thrown  away  as 
useless.  This  was  tho  material  to  which  Mr.  Whitelaw  has  applied  the  process  of  dialy- 
sis, and  he  thought  with  success,  for  the  removal  of  the  salts  of  the  brine,  and  for  the 
production,  at  a  cheap  rate,  of  puré  fresh  extract  of  meat.  His  process  he  stated  as  fol- 
lows : — The  brine,  after  being  filtered  to  free  it  from  any  particles  of  flesh  or  other  mc- 
chanical  impurities  it  might  contain,  was  thcn  snbjected  to  the  operation  of  dialysis. 
The  vessels  or  bags  in  which  he  conducted  the  operation  might  be  made  of  various  ma- 
terials  and  of  many  shapes ;  but  whatever  might  be  their  material  or  shape,  he  called 
thera  "  dialysers."  Such  an  apparatus  as  the  following  would  be  found  to  answer  tho 
parpóse : — A  square  vat  made  of  a  fraraework  of  iron  filled  up  with  sbeets  of  skin  or  parch- 
ment  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  water-tight,  and  strengthened,  if  necessary,  by  stays 
or  straps  of  metal.  The  sides,  euds,  and  bottom  being  composed  of  this  soft  dialysing 
material,  exposed  a  great  surface  to  the  action  of  the  water  contained  in  an  outer  vat, 
in  which  the  dialyser  was  placed.  He  found  a  series  of  ox-bladders  fitted  with  stop- 
cocks,  or  gutta-percha  mouth-tubes,  and  plugs,  and  hung  on  rods  stretching  across  and 
into  vats  of  water,  a  very  cheap  and  effective  arrangement.  He  could  also  employ  skins 
of  animáis  either  as  open  bags  or  closed,  and  fitted  with  stop-cocks  or  bags  of  double 
cloth,  with  a  layer  of  soft  gelatine  interspersed  between  them.  Other  arrangements 
would  readily  suggest  themselves,  and  might  be  adopted  according  to  circurastances. 
But  supposing  the  bladder  arrangement  was  taken,  which  he  thought  would  be  found 
practically  the  best,  being  cheap,  easily  managed,  and  exposing  a  great  surface  to  the 
dialytic  action.  The  bladders  were  filled  with  the  filtered  brine  by  means  of  fillers,  and 
bung  in  rows  on  poles  across,  and  suspended  into  vats  of  water.  The  water  in  those 
vats  was  renewed  once  a  day,  or  of  tener  if  requircd,  and  he  found  that  actually  at  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bladders  employed,  almost  all 
the  common  salt  and  nitre  of  the  brine  had  been  removed,  and  that  the  liquid  contained 
in  the  bladders  was  puré  juice  of  flesh,  in  a  fresh  and  wholesome  condition.  The  juice, 
as  obtained  from  the  "  dialysers,"  might  now  be  employed  in  making  rich  soups  without 
any  f  urther  preparation,  or  it  might  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  the  state  of  solid 
extract  of  meat.  Mr.  Whitelaw,  at  this  stage,  requested  a  friend  present  to  heat  a  por- 
tion  of  the  juico  of  flesh  so  as  to  produce  a  soup,  and  he  asked  the  members  to  taste  it  and 
expenenco  the  result.  He  also  had  prepared  more  carefully  a  soup  from  the  brine,  to 
which  he  directed  attention.  (Both  were  found  to  be  very  palatable.)  The  brine  used, 
he  continued,  was  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  curing-houses  in  Glasgow,  and  was 
perfectly  puré  and  wholesome.  The  liquid  from  the  dialysers  might  be  treated  in  several 
ways.  It  might  be  evaporated  in  an  enamelled  vessel  "to  a  more  or  less  concentrated 
state,  or  to  dryness,  and  in  these  various  conditions  packed  in  tins  or  jars  for  sale.  It 
might  be  concentrated  at  a  temperatura  of  120  degrees,  by  means  of  a  vacuum  pan  or 
other  suitable  contrivance,  so  as  to  retain  the  albumen  and  other  matters  in  a  soluble 
form.  Again,  the  more  or  less  concentrated  liquid  might  be  used  along  with  flour  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  meat  biscuits.  The  products  he  had  named  were  all  highly  nu- 
tritive,  portable,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  hospitals,  for  an  army  in  the  field, 
and  for  ships'  stores.  The  dialysis  of  brine  might  be  conducted  in  salt  water,  so  as  to 
remove  the  greater  portion  of  its  salt,  and  the  process  completed  in  a  small  quantity  of 
fresh  rain,  or  other  water.  In  this  way  ships  at  sea  might  economize  their  brine,  and  so 
restore  to  the  meat  in  a  great  measure  the  nutritivo  power  that  it  had  lost  in  the  process 
of  salting.  Thus  then,  Mr.  Whitelaw  said,  he  obtained  an  extract  of  flesh  at  a  cheap 
rate,  from  a  hitherto  waste  material.  Two  gallons  of  brine  yielded  one  pound  of  solid 
extract,  containing  the  coagulatcd  albumen  and  colouring  matter.  For  the  production 
of  the  same  directly  from  meat,  something  like  twenty  pounds  oí  lean  beef  would  be  re- 
quired.  The  quantity  of  brine  annually  wasted  was  very  great.  He  believed  he  was 
considerably  under  the  truth  when  he  said  that  in  Glasgow  alone  60,000  gallons  were 
thrown  away  yearly.  If  they  estiniated  one  gallón  as  equal  to  seven  pounds  of  meat  in 
soup-producing  power,  then  this  was  equal  to  a  yearly  waste  of  187  tons  of  meat  with- 
out bone.  Estunating  the  meat  as  worth  sixpence  per  ponnd,  this  amounted  to  a  loss  of 
£10,472.  In  this  way  the  waste  over  the  country  must,  he  said,  be  very  great.  In  the 
great  American  curing  establishments  the  brine  wasted  must  be  something  enorraous,  as 
he  found  that  in  eight  of  the  Federal  States  4,000,000  pigs  were  slaughtered  and  enred 
last  season.  Mr.  Whitelaw  concluded  by  quoting  from  Grcgory  and  Liebig  as  to  the 
valué  and  eíficacy  of  extract  oí  meat. 
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At  the  conclusión,  several  gentlemen  expressed  their  approval  of  the  paper,  and  the  de- 

sirability  of  such  a  practical  application  of  dialysis  as  that  deecribed  by  Mr.  Whitelaw. — 
Noríh  British  Daily  Mail,  Feb.  27,  1864. 


HOW  TO  PRESCRIBE  AND  HOW  TO  WEIGH  IN  GRAINS. 

Although  the  toils  of  practico  have  compeiled  us,  as  they  have  most  of  our  readers,to 
look  upon  chemical  manipulation  as  a  thing  only  to  be  taken  up  on  some  rare  occasions, 
yet,  sitting  with  a  good  balance  and  set  of  accnrate  grain-weights  in  our  study,  we 
cannot  help  wondering  why  so  many  who  prescribe  and  dispense,  and  why  the  Medical 
Council  which  issues  regulations  for  both  processes,  should  prefer  an  intricate  and  ob- 
scure  system  of  weights  to  one  that  is  simple  and  obvious  at  first  sight  to  every  one. 

In  our  present  reinarles  we  confine  ourselves  to  dispensing  and  prescribing ;  as  for 
manufacturing,  that  is  no  business  of  the  practitioner.  The  Medical  Council  have 
thought  tit  to  give  formula*  for  the  manufacture  of  drugs  on  the  large  scale,  which 
manufacturera  may  laugh  at  or  adopt,  as  they  please ;  and  for  processes  such  as  these, 
the  pound,  with  its  even  binary  divisions  of  half,  quarter,  eighth,  etc.,  and  the  ounce, 
with  similar  divisions,  may  be  convenient  and  sufncient 

But  we  do  not  prescribe  pounds  or  ounces  for  our  patients.  The  real  unit  for  this 
purpose  is  the  grain.  Every  one  who  prescribes  knows  now  many  grains  or  fractions  of 
grains  he  wishes  the  patient  to  take ;  and  whether  he  direct  one  dose  or  many  to  be 
made  up,  the  nccessary  calculation  is  trivial,  and  involves  no  difficulty  whatever.  And 
it  is  far  easier  to  write  down  any  given  number  of  grains  at  once,  than  it  is  to  first  re- 
duce them  to  drachms,  or  fractions  of  drachms,  or  scruples. 

It  will  be  more  convenient  underthis  new  system  to  use  Arabic  numeráis  than  Román. 
Most  of  us  now  write  in  English  the  directions  hovv  medicines  are  to  be  taken.  We 
have  done  so,  since  a  chemist's  lad  once  translated  M  cyath.  vin.  aquae,"  as  "  a  glass  of 
wine  and  water."  The  substitution  of  the  Arabic  numeral  will  be  but  one  step  towarcus 
abolishing  Latin  altogether,  a  thing  which,  however  regretted,  is  inestable. 

Prescriptions  are  already  half  English.  When  we  see  "grs.  xx.,"  we  are  fain  to  ad- 
vise the  prescriber  not  to  jumble  Latiu  and  English  together  in  one  phrase,  but  to  choose 
whichever  of  the  two  tongues  he  understands  best,  and  write  wholly  in  that. 

Suppose,  then,  we  wish  to  write  a  prescription  for  eight  doses,  each  containing  eigbt 
grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ten  of  bicarbouate  of  potasa,  and  fifteen  of  nitrate  of 
potass,— 

Ammonite  carb.,  gr.  G4 ;  potassse  bicarb.,  gr.  80 ;  potass®  nitratis,  gr.  120  ;  aq. 
destillatío,  fl.  oz.  8  ;  m.  ft.  mist. 

Sig.— "  One  fluid  ounce  by  mcasure  to  be  taken  every  four  hours,  with  [half  a  fluid 
ounce  of  lemon-juice,  and  tbe  samo  of  water." 

Such  a  mode  of  prescribing  quantities  would  answer  every  purpose.  There  could  be 
nothing  gaincd  by  writing  "  gr.  lxiv.,"  ñor  yet  M  5 j.  et  gr.  iv.,"  iustead  of  44  gr.  64,"  and 
so  with  the  other  quantities.  To  use  scruples  or  drachms  and  Román  numeráis  would 
be  to  get  into  a  calculation  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  get  out  of  it  again. 

Suppose  a  man  has  to  perform  a  simple  chemical  determination, — say,  the  solid  con- 
tents  of  a  decigallon  of  water  from  some  water-works, — first  he  weighs  a  capsule,  which 
equals,  say,  413-98  grains  ■  (2)  after  evaporating  the  water  therein,  and  drying  at  2ñO° , 
it  weighs  41G-4  grains;  (3)  after  drying  still  further,  41635  grains.  This  number  is 
adopted,  giving  as  the  total  solid  impurity,  viz.  the  difference  between  the  firtt  and  third 
weighing,  multiplied  by  ten,  as  per  gallón,  23*7  grains. 

These  resulta  are  seen  at  a  glance.  But  what  chemist,  except  his  head  were  stuffed 
with  straw,  would  write  down,  instead  of  the  above  figures,  "  Weight  of  capsule,  5vj., 
3ij.,  gr.  xiij.,  ct  xcviij.  partes  grani  e  centum ;  after  evaporation,  5vj.,  J)ij.,  gr.  x»j.,  et 
xxxv.  partes  grani  e  centum ;  weight  of  solid  residuo  per  gallón,  3].}  gr.  iij.,  et  septem 
partes  grani  o  deccm '? 

If  chemists  do  not  vex  their  souls  with  these  antique  intricacies,  why  should  we  ?  But 
if  the  manner  of  expressing  quantities  in  grains  be  easy,  infinitely  more  so  is  the  actual 
weighing,  if,  instead  of  the  odious  Apothecaries'  weights,  we  have  a  set  of  plain  grain- 
weights. 

With  the  Apothecaries'  weights  they  give  sij.,  ^j.,  3ij.,  5ss.,  3ss.,  besides  grain- 
weights  stamped  to  represcnt  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  and  1  graiu. 
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It  is  practically  difficnlt  to  distinguish  between  and  5SS.,  and  it  takes  up  a  good 
deal  of  calculation  to  rnake  up  odd  numbers  of  grains. 

A  box  of  good  cheuiical  grain- weights,  on  the  contrary,  has  them  in  regular  sets  of 
four,  out  of  which  any  combination  can  be  made  immediátely  by  the  simplest  process  of 
addition.  The  grain  weights  are  made  of  wire,  bent  in  such  a  way  that  each  gives  its 
valué  at  a  glance. 

The  highest  set  of  weights,  for  hundreds  of  grains,  is— 600,  300,  200, 100.  The  next, 
for  tens— G0,  30,  20,  10.  The  third,  for  grains  (of  platinum  wire) — G,  3,  2,  1.  The 
fourth,  for  tenths  (of  platinum  wire) — -6,  -3,  *2,  *1.  Hundredths  may  be  had  in  gold 
wire,  but  are  not  necessary,  and  tenths  can  seldom  be  wanted  in  dispensing. 

It  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  first,  that  the  series  of  "tens  of  grains"  harmonizes  with 
5ss.,  8L  and  9ss.,  if  any  one  loves  the  oíd  system  and  chooses  to  use  it.  Secondly, 
that  out  of  the  above  numbers  any  intermedíate  number  can  be  formed.  And  it  nuy  be 
added,  thirdly,  that  the  custom  of  putting  weights  into  the  scale-pau  in  regular  order  is 
useful,  like  all  other  chemical  processes,  as  a  means  of  teaching  exaetness  and  order.— 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 


MISCELLANEA. 

New  Alkaloid  from  the  Calabar  Bean.— Messrs.  Jobst  and  Hesse,  of  Stutt- 
gardt,  have  instituted  a  chemical  examination  of  the  Calabar  bean.  They  found  the 
active  principie  to  be  contained  in  the  cotyledons  only.  It  was  obtained  by  treating  the 
beans  with  alcohol,  and  then  acting  by  means  of  ether  on  the  residuo  left  aíter  evapora- 
ron of  the  alcoholic  solution.  The  ethereal  solution  after  evaporation  left  puré  physo- 
stújmme.  Physostigmine  is  a  brownish-yellow  mass,  amorphous,  and  in  the  first  instance 
separated  in  the  form  of  oily  drops.  It  is  easil y  soluble  in  animouia,  caustic  and  carbo- 
nated  soda,  ether,  benzole,  and  alcohol ;  less  soluble  in  cold  water.  From  the  ethereal 
solution  it  is  entirely  precipitated  by  animal  charcoal.  The  watery  solution  has  a  faintly 
burning  taste,  a  clearly  alkaline  reaction  ;  it  gives  a  copious  kermes-coloured  precipítate 
with  biniodide  of  potassium,  and  a  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide  in  solution  of  chloride 
of  iron  ;  fused  with  hydrate  of  potasb,  it  evolves  fumes  which  have  a  strongly  alkaline 
reactiou.  Acids  dissolve  it  easily,  and  yield  solutious  of  salts,  which  have  mostly  a  dark 
red,  more  rarcly  a  dark  blue,  colour.  The  hydrochlorate  of  physostigmine  yields  precipi- 
tates,  with  tannic  acid,  reddish-white ;  chloride  of  platinum,  palo  yellow ;  chloride  of 
gold,  bluish— a  reduction  taking  place  ;  bichloride  of  mercury,  reddish-white.  Twenty- 
one  beans  yielded  only  a  little  alkaloid.  Two  drops  of  a  watery  solution  of  the  alkaloid 
placed  on  the  eye  caused  the  pupil  to  contract,  after  ten  minutes,  to  about  onc-twentieth 
of  its  original  diameter.  In  this  condition  it  remained  for  an  hour ;  after  from  tour  to 
six  hours  it  had  again  assumed  its  former  size.  Taken  internally,  physostigmine  is  as 
poisonous  as  the  most  dangerous  cyanides.  The  alkaloid  from  one  bean  was  given  to  a 
rabbit ;  five  minutes  afterwards  it  fell,  remained  motionless,  and  died  twenty-íive 
minutes  later,  or  half  an  hour  after  the  taking  of  the  poison.  Physostigmine  causes 
contrae tion  of  the  iris,  even  in  the  eye  of  an  animal  which  has  already  been  dead  for 
soine  time.  A  rabbit's  eye,  treated  with  two  drops  of  watery  solution  an  hour  after  the 
animal  had  been  killed  mcchanically,  showed  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  to  one-fourth  of 
the  other  eye.  A  rabbit  killed  with  physostigmine  did  not  show  this  feature  ;  but  it 
was  exhibited  to  a  small  degree  by  one  which  had  been  killed  by  cyanide  of  potassium. 
This  shows  that  musclcs,  though  dead,  are  yet  Hable  to  be  influenced  specifically,  and 
not  only  by  the  galvanic  current,  but  also  by  physostigmine. — Ann.  Chem.  und  P/tann., 
Jan.  18G4,  and  British  Medical  Journal. 

The  Calabar  Beaa. — We  learn  from  the  4  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  January 
1G,  that  this  agent  has  now  found  its  way  into  the  general  hospitals,  as  a  remedy  in  cer- 
tain  nervous  affections.  There  is  an  interesting  case  of  chorea  in  University  College 
Hospital,  a  girl,  aged  eleven  years,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ilarley.  The  commencing  doso 
was  one  grain  of  tnc  powdered  bean,  which  was  grudually  increased  to  three  grains  three 
times  a  day,  and  even  six  grains  was  given  for  a  dose  once  a  day.  The  only  disagreeablc 
efíeets  appear  to  have  been  occasioaal  brief  attacks  of  colic,  and  once  or  twice  slight 
vomiting.  The  heart's  action  was  greatly  accelerated.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Harlcy  to  be  three  to  six  grains. 
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Arsenical  Foisoning'  by  Absorption. — On  Saturday,  February  271»»,  Mr.  E.  L. 

Gross,  one  of  the  coroners  for  Suffolk,  coDcluded  an  inquiry  into  tho  dcath  of  a  cbild 
named  Boatman,  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer  at  "Wissett,  near  Halesworth.  The 
deceased  was  aged  9  years,  and  lived  with  her  father  and  stepmother.  The  child  was 
taken  ill,  gradually  got  worse,  and  died  soon  after  a  medical  man  was  called  in.  The 
surgeon  (Mr.  Howard),  feeling  satisfied  that  the  child  died  from  poison,  refused  to  certify 
the  cause  of  death.  An  inquest  was  accordingly  held,  and  when  the  jury  viewed  the 
body  the  scalp  of  the  head  was  found  to  be  in  a  shocking  state  from  ringwonn,  and 
covered  with  vennin.  The  stepmother  stated  that  about  ten  days  before  the  death  of 
the  child  she  applied  some  precipítate  powder  and  a  little  poison  in  the  shape  of  an 
ointment  to  the  head,  to  kill  the  vennin.  The  coroner  ordered  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion,  and  the  appcarance  of  the  intestines  and  stomach  pointing  to  arsenical  poison  in 
some  form  or  other,  it  was  felt  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  child  died  from 
arsenical  poison,  and  if  so,  how  it  was  administered.  The  viscera  were  accordingly  sent 
to  Professor  Taylor,  who  stated  at  the  inquest  that  the  child  died  from  arsenic  applied 
externally  and  absorbed  into  the  system.  The  condition  of  the  viscera,  in  their  appear- 
ances,  in  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  in  the  minute  imponderable  quantity  of 
arsenic  present  in  them,  was  not  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  arsenic  had  been 
given  in  a  solid  form  or  in  a  liquid  form  by  the  mouth,  but  it  was  quite  consistent  with 
ihe  absorption  of  the  poison  tbrough  the  skin  of  the  scalp,  and  its  subscqueut  diffusion 
by  the  blood.  The  scalp  of  the  deceased  was  found  to  contain  a  Jargc  quantity  of 
arsenic  associated  with  a  quantity  of  mercury  (white  precipitate),  which  had  been  ap- 
plied as  above  stated  in  tho  form  of  an  ointment.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the 
effect  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  effeets  of  an  ointment  containing  arsenic  applied 
to  her  head  by  Mrs.  Boatman,  she  being  ignorant  of  the  consequences,  and  intendiug 
merely  to  heal  disease  of  the  scalp  ¡  at  the  same  time  the  jury  desired  the  coroner  to 
express  to  Boatman  and  his  wife  their  sense  of  the  neglect  and  ill-treatment  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Explosión  of  Detonating  Powder.— On  Saturday  evening,  January  30th,  a  fata 
explosión  took  place  at  the  shop  of  an  oilman  and  tallow-chandler  named  Tripp,  carry- 
ing  on  business  in  Havill  Street,  Southampton  Street,  Camberwell.  One  of  his  daughters 
named  Anne,  30  years  of  age,  was  mixing  with  a  knife  a  chemical  composition,  sup- 
posed  to  be  phosphorus  and  detonating  powder,  although  her  sister  had  spoken  to  her 
several  times,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  of  using  steei  in  mixing  the  composition. 
Suddenly  a  tremendous  explosión  took  place.  Miss  Tripp  was  found  with  a  knife  in  her 
hand,  which  had  been  partially  blown  away.  She  was  much  injured,  and  expired  before 
she  could  be  removed  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Deaths  from  Chloroform. — Two  deaths  from  chloroform  have  oceurred  lately 
At  Salisbury,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  young  woman,  named  Emily  Luther 
who  died  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  administered  by  Dr.  H.  P.  Blackmore,  pre- 
vious  to  an  operation  for  fístula.  The  chloroform  (5ivss)  was  poured  on  a  handkerchief 
and  placed  on  the  face,  but  removed  previous  to  the  operation,  which  lasted  two  or  three 
minutes.    From  a  post-mortem  examination,  it  was  shown  that  the  liver  was  greatly 
enlarged,  which  diminished  the  breathing-space  for  the  lungs,  which  were  found  to  be 
extremely  small,  and  gorged  with  blood.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict,  "  That  the  deceased 
died  from  the  effeets  of  chloroform,  administered  by  Dr.  Blackmore.    They  were  of 
opinión  that  although  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  him  for  want  of  skill,  yet  for  the 
future  it  would  be  advisable  for  a  second  medical  practitioner  to  be  present  during  the 
administration." 

The  second  case  was  also  that  of  a  young  woman  íEllen  Smith),  under  the  c¿re  of 
Mr.  John  Gay,  of  Finsbury,  assisted  by  Mr.  Worley.  The  operation  was  one  for  a  hare- 
lip,  and  the  chloroform  was  administered  with  an  inhaler,  but  not  having  the  desired 
effect,  a  piece  of  lint,  saturated  with  chloroform,  was  applied  to  her  nostrils.  In  three 
or  four  minutes,  the  usual  spasms,  which  precede  the  loss  of  sensibility,  were  apparent, 
when  the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  observed  to  dilate  rapidly,  and  she  fell  back,  pulseless. 
Artificial  respiration  and  other  means  were  tried,  but  without  success.  The  coroner,  in 
summing  up,  spoke  in  strong  terms  upon  the  omission  of  the  medical  raen  continuously 
to  watch  the  pulse,  for  had  the  pulse  been  continuously  attended  to,  the  life  in  this  case 
might  probably  have  been  saved.  He  considered  it  an  error  in  judgment.  The  following 
verdict  was  returned "  That  Ellea  Smith  had  died  from  the  effeets  of  chlorofonn  ad- 
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ministered  previous  to  an  operation,  and  that  there  was  no  blame  attachcd  to  the 
medical  men." 

Aqueous  Extract  of  the  Liver  of  the  Cod. — M.  Despinoy,  of  Lille,  examining 
tho  fluid  which  cscaped  duríng  the  íermentation  of  the  cod-liver  in  the  preparation  of 
the  oil,  found  it  richer  in  the  properties  found  in  the  oil  than  the  oil  itself.  He  prepared 
an  extract  from  the  fluid,  in  order  that  it  might  be  aduiinistered  in  the  form  of  pills.  M. 
Devergie  recently  reported  to  the  Academy  on  the  resulte  obtained  by  several  triáis  of 
these  made  in  the  Paris  Hospitals.  It  was  found  that  when  the  pills  were  given  in  great 
doses  they  caused  anorexia,  but  given  to  young  scrofulous  subjects  in  modérate  and  pro- 
longed  doses,  they  improved  the  assiinilatory  powers  very  rnuch,  as  is  done  by  small 
doses  of  cod-liver  oil ;  but  in  regard  to  their  ultímate  cffect  upon  the  special  symptom 
they  were  fouud  very  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the  oil.  Still,  as  a  remedy  in  cases  in  which 
the  cod-liver  oil  cannot  be  borne  iu  cxamples  of  chlorosis,  anaemia,  indigestión,  and  com- 
mencing  phthisrs,  they  may  prove  of  great  utility,  it  always  being  remembered  that  the 
same  amouht  of  therapeutical  resulte  is  not  to  be  obtained  as  from  the  oil.  The  mean 
dose  of  the  pills  is  four  per  diem,  commencing  with  one  night  and  morning.  M. 
Üespinoy's  researches  prove  that  the  peculiar  active  principie  of  cod-liver  oil  has  yet  to 
bo  sought  for,  as,  while  the  watery  extract  is  of  less  therapeutical  power,  it  is  richer  in 
its  proportions  of  propylamine,  ichthyoglycene,  íodine,  phosphorus,  etc.— BulL  de 
Therap.  vol.  lxiii.  p.  545. 

Case  of  Alleged  Poisoning.— Mr.  Richard  Oke  Millett,  surgeon,  of  Penpol,  Corn- 
wall,  was  charged  before  the  magistrates  of  Hay  le  with  having  administered  poison  to 
his  brother,  Jacob  Curnaw  Millett,  with  intent  to  cause  his  death. 

Some  suspicions  of  foul  play  having  arisen,  and,  on  the  information  of  Mr.  William 
Millett  (brother  of  the  deceased)  and  Mr.  Frederick  Edmonds,  surgeon,  Sir  George  Grey  gave 
an  order  for  the  exhumation  of  the  body,  certain  portions  of  which  were  sent  to  Dr.  Taylor 
for  analysis.  The  evidence  adduced  at  the  several  examinations  was  of  the  most  trivial 
character;  and  at  the  last  sitting,  when  the  report  of  Dr.  Taylor  was  receivod,  the  case 
completely  broke  down,  and  Mr.  Millett  was  honourably  acquitted.  Dr.  Taylor  stated 
n  his  report,  that  not  only  was  there  a  total  absence  of  poison  in  any  part  of  the  body 
which  he  had  examined,  but,  from  the  symptoms  described,  he  should  not  have  suspected 
it  to  have  been  a  case  of  poisoniug  at  all. 

A  New  and  Delicate  Vegetable  Reagent. — M.  Goppelsroeder,  of  Bale,  has  dis- 
covered  a  very  delicate  reagent  iu  the  extract  of  the  petáis  of  the  mallow.  The  extract 
of  mallow  is  violet,  and  it  becomes  red  when  treated  by  an  acid.  Paper  is  tinted  with 
this  extract,  and  it  theu  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way  as  litmus  or  cúrcuma.  The 
alkaliue  bases  render  this  paper  violet  when  their  solutions  are  diluted,  and  green  when 
they  are  more  concentrated.  If  a  solution  contain  only  two-mülionth  part  of  caustic 
soda,  the  reagent  becomes  of  a  violet  colour,  producing  effects  when  litmus  and  cúrcuma 
cease  to  do  so.   The  alkaline  nitrites  f urnish  tho  same  result — BuU.  de  Thérap.  No.  9. 

Poison  for  Rata. — The  4  Journal  d' Agriculture  Pratique '  states  that  carbonate  of 
baryta  may  be  successfully  employed  for  the  destruction  of  rats.  As  the  salt  is  tasteless, 
it  may  be  mixed  with  varions  kinds  of  food ;  it.only  becomes  poisonous  by  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice,  which  renders  the  salts  of  baryta  soluble. 

Another  Chrome  Green. — A  brilliant  green  for  printing  is  said  to  be  made  in 
the  following  way  : — Take  15  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash,  3G  parts  of  crystalliaed 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  G  parts  tartaric  acid.  Fuse  the  phosphate  in  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and  add  to  it  the  bichromate  rubbed  to  fine  powder,  and  afterwards  the 
tartaric  acid.  Great  frothing  takes  place  on  the  last  addition,  and  the  colour  of  the  mass 
changes  from  yellow  to  green.  A  porous  brown  mass  remains,  which  dissolves  in  hot 
water  and  dilute  acids,  giving  an  emerald  green  solution.  The  porous  mass  is  to  be 
moistencd  with  as  much  strong  hydrochloric  acid  as  it  will  absorb ;  it  is  theu  treated 
with  cold  water  to  remove  the  acid,  and  afterwards  with  boiliog  water  to  dissolve  out 
the  soda  aud  potash  salts.  An  insoluble  green  body  remains  ou  the  filter,  which,  when 
more  finely  divided  by  lovigation,  becomes  of  a  brighter  shade.  The  6  parts  of  tartaric 
acid  may  be  replaced  with  14  parts  of  Rochelle  salt. — Chemical  News. 

Phosphates  in  Medicinal  Decoctions  and  Znfasions. — Some  researches  made 
by  M.  Tcrreil  show  that  plants  contain  the  phosphates  in  a  soluble  state.  If  we  pour  a 
slight  exces8  of  acid  into  a  well-fíltered  infusión  of  mallow  leaves,  or  into  a  decoction  of 
taraxacum  root,  the  sides  of  the  glass  wül  within  twenty-four  hours  be  found  lined  with 
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ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphatc.  All  the  phosphoric  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  this 
first  deposit,  and  if  wc  add  to  the  filtercd  fluid  sulphatc  of  magnesia  saturated  by  sal- 
ainmoniac,  a  new  deposit  of  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  oceurs,  and  continúes 
to  increase.  All  vegetable  solutions  do  not  precipitate  this  phosphate  when  treated  by 
ammonia,  but  they  always  do  so  when  sulphate  of  magnesia  saturated  by  sal-ammoniac 
is  added.  M.  Terreil  concludes  from  these  faets  that  vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions 
owe  a  portion  of  the  action  they  exert  on  the  cconomy  to  the  phosphoric  acid  and  phos- 
phates  they  contain,  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones  proceeding  from  the  soluble 
phosphates. — Bull.  de  T/térap.,  vol.  lxiv.  p.  29. 

Suicide  by  Prussic  Acid.— Mr.  C.  J.  Carttar,  coroner  for  West  Kent,  held  an  in- 
quest  on  Tuesday,  October  27,  at  the  Ashburnham  Arms  public-houso,  Greenwich.  on 
the  body  of  Jean  Baptiste  Boussion,  aged  57,  who  committed  suicide  by  swallowing  a 
quantity  of  prussic  acid  (Schecles  strength).  From  the  evidence  taken,  it  appeared  that 
the  deceased  was  a  nativo  of  Marseilles,  and  oceupied  an  office  at  13,  Crutchedíriars,  City, 
as  a  shipbrokor.  Five  months  since  he  engaged  furnished  apartments  at  Greenwich,  for 
himself  and  a  young  woman,  whom  he  represente*.!  as  his  wife,  but  who  admitted  that 
she  was  not  marriod  to  hitn.  On  Sunday  af  ternoon,  October  25th,  he  sent  this  young 
woman,  accompanied  by  a  femalo  sorvant,  to  London,  instructing  her  to  look  at  a  house  ; 
nnd  on  their  returning  to  Greenwich  in  the  evening,  and  proceeding  into  tho  bedroom, 
the  unfortunate  man  was  found  lying  on  the  bed,  quite  dcad.  A  small  tumbler  and  a 
phial,  the  latter  of  which  was  labelled  "  Scheele's  prussic  acid,  poison,"  were  found. 
Mr.  Scott,  surgeon,  of  Greenwich,  deposed  to  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  and 
faid  that  death  had  rcsulted  from  tho  swallowing  of  prussic  acid.  lie  had  known  the 
deceased  a  short  period,  from  the  fact  of  his  bringing  a  voung  woman,  whom  he  repre- 
sented  to  be  his  wife,  to  his  surgery,  and  he  prescribed  for  her.  The  deceased  on  those 
occasions  informed  witness  that  he  had  originally  been  educated  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion,  and  named  the  medicine  he  (witness)  prescribed.  On  Sunday,  October  18th,  the 
deceased  again  called  at  his  surgery  with  the  young  woman,  and  on  leaving  asked  wit- 
ness to  supply  him  with  some  prussic  acid,  which  he  said  he  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
experimenting  upon  inseets,  and  which  witness  supplied  him  with  in  the  bottle  produced. 
The  jury,  after  a  short  consultation,  returned  a  verdict,  "  That  the  deceased  committed 
suicide  whilo  labouring  under  temporary  derangement." 

Accidental  Poisoning  by  Arsenic. — An  inquest  was  held  at  Kinnisid,  Enner- 
dale,  Cumberland,  on  Wednesday,  February  24th,  upon  the  bodies  of  Andrew  Palmer, 
aged  10  years,  and  Anthony  Fletcher,  14  years  of  age,  who  took  some  sheep-dipping 
powder  in  mistake  for  sulphur,  and  died  on  the  following  day.  The  deceased  lads  were 
farm  servants,  living  at  the  house  of  a  farmer  named  Proud,  at  Swinside.  On  Monday 
night  they  asked  a  servant  girl,  named  Coulthard,  to  get  them  some  treacle  and  brim- 
stone  to  take.  Tho  girl,  having  obtained  the  keys  from  her  mistress,  took  out  of  a  cup- 
board  a  bottle  which  she  thought  contained  brimstone.  The  boys  took  some  of  the 
compound  inixed  with  treacle,  and  soon  afterwards  were  seized  with  sickness.  As  an- 
other  servant  who  had  taken  a  little  of  the  powder  also  became  sick,  the  inmates  of  the 
house  became  alanned ;  a  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  he  found  the  two  lads  suffering  from 
tho  effeets  of  arsenical  poison.  They  both  died  next  morning.  Mrs.  Proud  said  the 
powder  had  becu  put  into  the  bottle  by  herself  on  Monday  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  brimstone.  She  took  it  out  of  a  brown  paper  parecí  which  was  not  labelled,  and 
which  she  had  had  in  the  houso  for  upwards  of  twelve  months.  It  now  turns  out  to 
have  been  a  shcep-dipping  powder,  composed  of  sulphur,  potash,  and  arsenic.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Accidental  death." 

Foisoning  by  Aconite.— An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Northampton,  on  the  body 
of  Mr.  George  Woodward,  late  partner  in  the  firm  of  Harris  and  Woodward,  Chcmists, 
Gold  Street,  who  died  from  tho  effeets  of  Fleming's  Tincture  of  Aconite.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  the  deceased  said  he  had  taken  the  aconite  by  mistake  for  ipe- 
cacuauha  wino ;  but  as  the  fermer  was  kept  in  a  cupboard  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  and 
the  ipecacuanha  wino  in  the  front  shop,  it  was  thought  this  could  not  have  been  the 
case.  As  a  motive  for  taking  the  poison,  it  was  shown  that  he  had  becotne  very  in  tem- 
pérate in  his  habits,  in  cousequence  of  which  it  had  been  detennined  by  Mr.  Harris  that 
the  partnership  ehould  cease,  and  this  had  caused  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  From  the 
nature  of  the  medical  evidence  adduced,  it  was  clear  that  the  deceased  had  died  from 
the  efieets  of  aconite,  and  the  Coroner  pointed  out  to  the  Jury  that  the  question  they 
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had  to  decide  was,  whether  the  poison  was  taken  wilfully  or  by  mistake.  Tho  jury 
returned  a  verdict  to  the  elTect  that  the  deceased  destroyed  himself  by  taking  aconite, 
whilst  in  a  stato  of  temporary  insanity. 

Fatal  Petroleum  Accident.-  An  explosión  of  American  oil,  attended  by  loss  of 
life,  took  place  at  the  villago  of  Oxenhope.  Mr.  John  Parker,  a  small  shopkeeper  there, 
some  time  since  purchased  a  barrel  of  petroleum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  sold  as 
Young's  patent  paraffin  oil.  Reqniring  to  nse  a  portion  of  it,  he  was  in  the  act  of 
raising  the  cask  to  a  convenient  place  upon  the  counter,  where  a  candle  was  burning. 
When  about  half  a  yard  away  from  the  light  a  leakage  was  observed,  and  in  an  instant 
a  loud  explosión  oocurred,  blowing  Mr.  Parker  completely  through  the  doorway.  The 
whole  house  was  quickly  enveloped  in  flames,  Mrs.  Parker  and  two  sons  were  thrown 
down  with  great  violence.  The  mother  on  recovering  her  feet  snatched  up  her  infant, 
and  passing  through  the  fire,  gained  the  road  with  but  little  injury.  The  sons — John 
William,  aged  seventeen,  and  Olbin,  eleven — made  for  the  stairs,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  side  bed-room  on  the  first  floor.  The  eldest  jumped  out  of  the  window,  and 
was  picked  up  apparently  lifeless.  He  has  since  returned  to  eonsciousness,  but  lies  in  a 
very  dangerous  condition.  The  younger  son  was  overpowered  in  the  attempt  to  follow 
his  brother,  and  sank  upon  the  room-floor  dead.  Two  daughters,  Ann  and  Florence,  aged 
respeetively  four  and  six  years,  were  asleep  in  bed  at  the  time  in  a  room  immediately 
over  the  shop.  They  were  found  dead,  and,  from  the  appearanco  of  the  bodies,  thoy 
must  havo  died  instantly  from  the  effeets  of  the  gas  given  off  after  explosión.  Mr. 
Parker  was  also  badly  burnt. 

Another  terrible  explosión  of  petroleum  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  lately.  Whcn 
a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  petroleum  was  proceeding  along  the  Welland  canal,  an  explo- 
sión took  place  which  was  heard  for  railes  around.  All  the  men  were  blown  into  tho 
air,  and  the  captain  and  three  of  the  men  were  drowned. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Prf.scribers'  Analtsib  of  the  British  Pharmacopozia.  By  J.  Birkbeck  Ne- 
vins,  M.D.  Lond.,  etc.  London :  John  Churchill  and  Sons,  New  Burlington  Street. 
1864.  This  little  work  contains  a  list  of  medicines  and  preparations  introduced  into 
the  British  Phannacopoeia,  which  were  not  previously  in  either  the  London,  Edinburgh, 
or  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias,  with  their  doses  and  properties ;  a  list  of  important  altera- 
tions  of  strength  or  composition  in  those  which  still  retain  their  oíd  ñames  unchanged ; 
also  a  list  of  substances  and  preparations  omitted  from  the  present,  which  were  for- 
merly  in  the  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias.  The  differences  betwcen 
these  latter  works  and  the  British  Pharmacopajia,  including  additions,  omissions,  and 
alterations,  are  also  indicated.  In  the  directions  given  rolating  to  doses,  etc.,  some  am- 
biguities  will  be  observed,  as  for  instance,  under  Liquor  Ammonice  Acetatis  we  find 
u3ose,  f  Jss  to  f  5V  in  an  f  ^viij  mixture,"  and  the  term  M  doso  "  in  the  directions  given  ¡ 
for  the  use  of  the  Linimento  is  not  a  happy  one.  Notwithstanding  a  few  ambiguities, 
the  work  will  be  found  a  useful  guide  to  the  British  Phannacopoeia. 

DR.  IlEHAPATn'8  AüDRESS  ON  CtlEMISTRY,  IX  ITS  RELATIONB  TO  MEDICINE  AND  ITS  COL- 

lateral  SciBN"CE8.    Bristol,  1863.  {From  the  Author.) 
A  Tabular  View  of  the  Relative  Stresgths  of  Slmilar  Preparations  whose 
AcnvTTT  nAS  been  altered  in  the  new  British  Pharmacopíeia,  for  the  turpose 
of  facilitatino  toe  Laboür  of  the  Prescriber.    {From  Messrs.  Bcwlay,  Uamil- 
íon,  and  Co.y  Dublin.) 

A  Toxicolooical  Chart,  exhibitino  at  one  view  the  Stmptoms,  Treatment,  and 

MODES  OF  DeTECTING  THE  VARIOU8  PoiSONS,  MlNERAL,  VEGETABLE,  AND  ANIMAL  ;  to 

which  are  added  Conciso  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Suspended  Animation.  By 
William  Stowe,  M.R.C.S.E.  Twelfth  edition,  revised.  London:  John  Churchill 
and  Sons. 

Tranbagtionb  of  the  Medioal  and  Phtsioal  Soctety  of  Bombat,  for  the  year 
1862.  Borabay.  1863. 
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10  qOttRESPONDENTS 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  British  Pharmacopaia. — We  learn  froin  the  '  Lancet '  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  held  March  21st,  the  Prcsident  stated  that  ''hehad  not 
been  able  to  master  the  details  of  tho  uew  Phannacopcjeia,  and  be  understood  that  many 
of  the  Fellows  were  in  a  similar  prcdicatnent.  He  recomraended  them  to  follow  his 
example  in  the  meantime,  and  to  prescribe  according  to  the  London  Pharmacopceia, 
writing  the  words  *  Pharmacopaia  luondinensisj  or  some  abbreviation  of  them,  at  the  top 
of  the  prescription."  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  find  themselves  thus  relieved  froai 
considerable  difficulty  and  trouble  in  ascertaining  the  intcntion  of  prescribers. 

M.  P.  S.  (Keading). — We  are  not  acquainted  with  tho  ointment  referred  to  ;  in  fact, 
we  can  scarcely  decipher  the  ñame  as  written  by  our  correspondent. 

A  Student  (Rochdalo)  —  We  are  unable  to  state  the  exact  time  when  the  smaller 
edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  will  appear. 

J.  IT.  (Piccadilly). — Phosphorus  Paste.    Vol.  XII.  page  402. 

J.  T.  S.  (Lecds)  wishes  to  know  "  how  to  make  ink  (any  colour)  that  will  be  visible 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  disappear  without  being  exposed  to  light." 

Chemicus  (Torquay).— Jfc¿  Colours  for  Shop  Windows.  See  Vol.  III.  page  341,  and 
Vol.  X.  p.  92. 

./.  C.  Poohy  (Bath).— Under  the  heading  of  "  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference," 
your  request  has  been  atteuded  to. 

C.  A.  Z.~ Write  to  the  Secretary,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  he  will  then  forward 
yon  all  the  particulars  you  require. 

W.  S.  C.  (Wir.dsor).— AppJy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

An  Associate  (Plymouth). — Bentley's  1  Manual  of  Botany,'  price  12*.  6d. 

R.  A.  (Sheflield). — A  new  edition  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

Inquirer. — It  is  corapetent  to  the  Council  to  restore  any  defaulter  to  his  former 
status  in  the  Society,  on  paymeut  of  arreare. 

Wanted, — May,  June,  July,  and  August  numbers  of  the  Journal,  1852 ;  full  price 
given.   Apply  to  Mr.  Bremridge,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 

Vir. — (1)  See  answer  to  An  Apprentice  (Hereford)  in  our  last  number.  (2.)  Per- 
munganate  of  Potash  is  considered  to  be  a  disinfectant  and  deodorizer. 

E.  M.  II.  (London.)— (1)  Tincture  of  Larch  Bark.  See  Vol.  XVm.  page  36. 
(2)  The  Chloric  Ether  in  general  uso  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopceia, was  aboutdouble  the  strength  of  the  Spiritus  Chloroformi ;  therefore  the  latter 
should  not  be  used  for  Chloric  Ether,  as  ordered  in  oíd  prescriptions. 

A.  Z. — The  bark  forwarded  is  not  Calisaya  Bark,  but  a  kind  of  Cartbagena  Bark  which 
is  commonly  termed  Coquetta  Bark,  and  is  the  product  of  Cinchona  lancifolia  of  Mutis. 
It  is  one  of  the  barks  mentioned  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia, 
and  which  is  stated  to  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  Sulphate  of  Quinia. 

Studem  (Birmingham). — An  abridged  edition  of  Pereira's  4  Materia  Medica '  is  adver- 
tised  to  be  ready  in  October.  It  will  be  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  pharmaceutical 
and  other  students  of  Materia  Medica.  Dr.  Farre  is  the  editor,  and  is  assisted  by  Pro- 
fessor  Bentley,  and  Mr.  Warrington,  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  London. 

Mr.  Joseph  Leary  (Bath) ;  Mr.  Iloulton  fWetherby) ;  Mr.  11.  Cro/ts  (Chatham) ; 
Dr.  Faulkmr  (Auburn,  U.  S.  A.) ;  Mr.  Whitelaw  (Glasgow),  are  thanked  for  their 
communications. 

Tlie  Proposed  Medical  Bill  of  the  Medical  Council. — We  observe  an  announcement 
in  the  medical  journals  that  tho  Branch  Medical  Council  for  England,  having  delibe- 
rated  on  the  proposed  amended  Medical  Act,  have  come  to  the  conclusión  "  that  it  is 
not  expedient  at  the  present  time  to  engage  in  fresh  legislation." 


Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates  respecting  the  transmission  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Biíemridge,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Advertiscmenta  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Messrs.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
ÜDgtou  Street.    Other  Communications  to  the  Editora,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  PHAEMACY. 

In  another  part  of  our  Journal  will  be  fonnd  tho  Bill  which  has  been  pre- 
pared  by  the  Council  as  an  extensión  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1852 ;  the  Bill 
•which,  if  passed,  will  rendcr  compulsory  the  submission  of  future  chemists 
and  druggists  to  examination  before  they  are  permitted  to  commence  business 
as  dispensers  of  medicine  under  the  prescriptions  of  medical  men.  To  ¿ave 
asked  the  Legislature  to  grant  authonty  of  the  samekind  over  those  who  only 
sell  drugs  or  chemicals  in  their  simple  forms  would  have  been  considered  too 
great  an  interference  with  trade.  Khubarb  and  senna  are  as  much  legitímate 
articles  of  commerce  as  tea  and  coffee.  It  is  true  that,  as  our  contemporary 
the  1  Lancet '  suggested  a  fortnight  since,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  en- 
trust  the  sale  of  dangerous  poisons  to  persons  only  who  by  knowledge  oü 
their  properties  could  appreciate  and  mitígate  the  danger  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  drawing  a  line  between  virulent  poisons  and  powerful  medicines  has  hitherta 
baffled  all  attempts  at  legislation  in  that  direction,  and  we  should  perhaps  risk 
desirable  propositions  which  are  attainablo  by  combining  them  with  others 
which,  although  desirable,  seem  at  present  to  be  imattainable.  Virtually,  wo 
believe  greater  safety  will  arise  inairectly  from  this  Bill  even  in  the  sale  of 
poisons,  inasmuch  as  tho  public  will  in  due  time  understand  more  fully  the 
security  giren  them  by  the  examination  and  registration  of  chemists  and 
druggists ;  and  as  they  do  so,  the  occupation  of  the  unqualified  vendors  of 
physic  will  cease.  Already  the  better  informed  classes  know  that  the  titíe  of 
pharmaceutical  chemist  implies  something  more  tban  a  mere  desire  on  the 
part  of  its  possessor  to  assume  a  high-sounding  ñame ;  and  although  some 
persons  will  always  be  found  careless  or  credulous  in  such  matters,  they  will 
be  the  exceptions  wo  think  to  the  ordinary  rule,  just  as  we  now  find  that  a 
few  individuáis  are  satisfied  to  trust  their  lives  and  limbs  in  the  hands  of 
quacks  and  bone-setters  rather  than  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Legislative  language  is  always  obscure,  and  we  propose  therefore  to  give  a 
description  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  which  shall  be  more  clearly  compre- 
bensible  than  the  mere  marginal  descriptions  of  its  varioua  sections,  or  than 
the  text  of  the  Bill  itself  to  the  cenerality  of  non-legal  minds.  We  may  pre- 
miso that  the  Council  was  asked  by  chemists  and  druggists,  not  members  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  new  Bill,  or  an  extensión 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  which  should — 

Bender  compulsory  the  examination  of  all  persons  commencmg  the  business 
of  chemists  and  druggists  hereafter ; 

Reserve  tho  ves  tea  righta  and  interests  of  chemists  and  druggists  already 
in  business  at  the  time  of  its  passing  into  law ; 

Give  to  the  whole  trade  a  full  and  fair  representation  in  its  governing 
body ;  and— 

VOL.  v.  2  N 
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Protect  the  present  chartered  rights  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

These  four  bases  of  operation  are  in  themselves  just  and  reasonable,  and 
should  bo  met,  we  think,  in  a  fair  and  liberal  spirit  by  our  Society,  whieh, 
from  its  twenty  years' experience,  its  organization,  its  legal  standing,  and  (we 
bope  we  shall  not  be  thoughi  vain  in  adding)  the  high  position  of  many  of  its 
members,  now  occupies  the  Tantage  ground,  and  ia  recognized  by  the  Legis- 
lature,  the  medical  profession,  and  the  trade,  as  the  one  Pharmacy  Board  of 
the  kingdom. 

Taking  the  Bill  then  as  novr  published  in  our  Journal,  we  may  paraphrase  it 
thua : — 

The  duty  of  dispensing  medicines  is  so  important,  and  the  danger  of  its 
bcing  performed  by  unedueated  porsons  so  great,  that  for  the  safety  of  the 

Ímblic  it  is  necessary  that  all  who  undertake  it  should  be  specially  educated 
br  that  purpose  ;  and  that  the  public  should  have  somo  means  of  knowing 
who  are,  and  who  are  not,  quahfied  for  their  service,  an  examination  shall  be 
enforced,  a  register  kept,  and  a  special  title  given  to  those  who  may  in  futuro 
compound  medicines  :  therefore — 

After  the  lst  day  of  January,  1865,  no  person  shall  commence  business  as 
a  dispensing  chemist  unless  he  shall  have  been  examined  by  the  examiners 
appointed  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1852,  and  have  received  a  certifícate 
from  them  that  he  is  qualificd  to  be  placed  on  the  register  of  chemists  aud 
druggists. 

But  inasmuch  as  chemists  and  druggists  who  are  already  in  business  have 
obtained  a  vested  interest  in  the  trade,  of  whichit  woidd  be  unjust  to  deprive 
them,  and  it  may  be  assumed  from  their  experience  that  they  are  qualiüed, 
this  provisión  shall  in  no  way  lessen  their  rights  and  privileges,  but  on  the 
contrary,  those  rights  and  privileges  shall  be  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by 
placing  such  persons  on  the  register  also ;  andón  their part  it  is  only  required 
that  they  shall  make  a  declaration,  accompanied  by  the  attestation  of  a  duly 
qualifíed  medical  practitioner,  that  they  were  in  business  as  dispensers  prior 
to  the  lst  of  January,  1865,  and  that  they  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  guinea 
for  such  registration. 

And  as  there  are  many  men  cmployed  as  assistants  to  such  chemists  and 
druggists,  somo  of  whom  have  bcen  many  years  so  eraployed,  their  privilege 
of  coramencing  business  for  themselves  at  some  future  time  without  under- 
going  examination  shall  be  prescrvcd  also,  and  they  shall  be  placed  on  the 
register  of  assistants,  on  making  application  for  that  purpose,  and  bringing 
the  certifícate  of  two  persons  that  they  were  so  employed  prior  to  the  lst  of 
January,  1865,  the  fee  for  such  registration  being  five  shillings;  and  all 
persons  whose  ñames  are  on  that  register  will  be  entitled  on  commencing 
business  to  be  placed  on  the  register  of  chemists  and  druggists  on  payment  oí" 
a  fee  not  exceeding  one  guinea  :  this  exemption  is  limited  to  persons  who  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

That  the  Registrar  may  keep  a  correct  register,  he  must  have  evidence  of 
qualification  before  placing  any  ñame  on  it ;  and  that  he  may,  from  time  to 
time,  erase  the  ñames  of  persons  who  have  died,  or  alter  the  addresses  of  such 
as  may  have  changed  their  resiclence,  he  may  write  letters  to  registered 
persons  for  information,  and  if  such  letters  are  not  answered  within  six 
months,  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  strike  offthe  ñame ;  but  if  theparty  so  struck 
off  can  show  cause,  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  can  restore 
him  to  registration.  If  the  Registrar  refuse  to  place  the  ñame  of  any  ap- 
plicant  on  the  register,  appeal  may  bo  made  to  the  Council ;  and  if  lie 
place  any  ñame  there  iniproperly,  the  Council  may,  by  order  in  writing, 
cause  it  to  be  removed.  If  he  wilfully  falsify  the  register  he  shall,  on  con- 
viction,  be  liable  to  imprisonment  j  and  if  any  person  shall  wilfully,  by 
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false  or  fraudulent  representation,  be  registered,  or  seek  to  be  registered, 
he  too  shall  be  bable  to  imprisonment.  And  if,  affcer  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  any  person  who  is  not  registered  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1862  or 
this  Act,  shall  keep  open  shop  for  dispensing  the  prescriptions  of  duly  qualified 
medical  praetitioners,  he  shaíl  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  uve  pounds ;  and  if  any 
person  who  keeps  open  shop  for  compounding  or  selling  drugs  by  retail  shall 
falsely  pretend  that  ne  is  registered,  or  is  a  pharmaceutieal  chemist  or  chemist 
and  druggist,  he  also  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds.  The  fees 
for  examination  and  registration  shall  be  payable  to  the  Pharmaceutieal 
Society,  which  provides  tne  working  machinery  for  carrying  out  this  Act ;  the 
penal ties  as  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  may  direct. 

Such  is  the  scope  of  the  statutory  clauses  as  far  as  regards  examination 
and  registration,  but  then  it  is  right  that  all  persona  shouíd  nave  a  voice  in 
their  governing  body ;  therefore,  every  person  registered  as  a  chemist  and 
druggist  by  virtoe  of  examination  shall  be  eligible  for  electiou  as  an  Associate 
of  the  Pharmaceutieal  Society,  and  as  such  he  shall  be  entitled  to  attend,  take 
part  in,  and  vote  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society . 

And  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  Benevolent  Fund  which  has  been  esta- 
blished  by  the  Society,  and  which  can  now  only  be  administered  to  persons 
who  are  actuaÜy  connected  with  the  Society  at  the  time  of  application,  or  to 
the  widow8  or  orphans  of  persons  who  were  so  connected  up  to  the  time  of 
their  death,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  reheve  therefrom  all  persons  who  are,  or  ever 
have  been,  registered  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1852  or  this  Act. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  duly  qualified  medical  pracütioners  shall  in  no 
way  be  aÍFected  by  this  Act. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Pharmacy  Bill  of  1864.  Our  readers  will  see  that  the  only 
provisión  added  since  "  the  heads  "  of  it  were  read  at  the  Special  General 
Meeting  is  the  one  whieh  reserves  to  assistants  the  right  of  commencing 
business  without  undergoing  examination ;  this  has  been  added  in  compil- 
an ce  with  the  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting.  The  Bill  provides  for  an 
efficient  examination  of  future  chemists,  and  thus  ensures  the  safety  of  the 
public ;  it  proteets  the  vested  interests  of  men  already  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness (whether  as  principáis  or  assistants),  gives  them  a  better  position,  and  by 
enforcing  the  examination  of  all  who  are  hereafter  to  enter,  will  improve  the 
general  condition  of  the  trade. 

The  two  other  bases  of  operation  which  we  mentioned  at  starting,  viz.  the 
full  and  fair  representation  of  the  trade  in  the  governing  body,  and  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  Pharmaceutieal  Society,  seem  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  have  been  much  considered  in  the  Council ;  it  is 
because  these  two  points  are  so  intimately  connected  that  the  Council  has 
found  some  difficulty  in  dealincr  with  them.  The  expression  of  opinión  at 
the  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  17th  of  March,  certainly  appeared  to  be 
in  favour  of  admitting  chemists  and  druggists  to  membership  who  are  now  in 
business  on  their  own  account,  but  who  nave  not  thought  it  wise  to  bear  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day  of  foundation ;  for  whatever  powers  may  be  ob- 
tained  now  will  be  based  upon  the  foundation  which  the  Society  has  been 
consolidating  during  the  last  twenty-three  years.  But  that  Meeting  was 
called  for  a  special  purpose,  to  consider  the  expedieney  of  apply  'tng  to  Parlia- 
ment  for  an  extended  Pharmacy  Act  which  shotddmake  the  examination  of  fu- 
ture  cliemists  compuhory  instead  of  optional,  therefore  the  Council  could  take 
no  authority  frora  that  meeting  as  to  the  admission  of  members.  Absentees 
might  have  said  that  no  notice  of  such  business  was  given.  The  Council,  al- 
though  endowed  witli  large  powers,  and  bound  to  exerciso  its  judgment,  even 
in  executing  the  wishes  of  the  Society,  must  confess  itself  aí'ter  all  but  a  re- 
presentative  body,  holding  in  trust  tne  rights,  privileges,  and  honour  of  the 
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Society,  and  bound  to  protect  every  one  of  them  until  the  delibérate  will  of 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  wish  especially  to  bring  under  eonsideration  of 
the  Society  questions  which  may  and  will  arise  at  the  General  Meeting  on  the 
18th  inst.  Any  resolution  passed  thereat  must  be  considered  as  a  legitímate 
vote  of  the  whole  body,  inasmuch  as  that  will  be  a  meeting  for  general  pur- 
poses,  previous  intimation  of  any  proposition  to  be  made  thereat  being  unne- 
cessary. 

But  although  previous  intimation  is  unnecessary,  it  happens  on  this  occasion 
to  have  been  given,  throngh  the  médium  of  this  Journal,  ín  a  letter  which  we 


Now  for  the  Society  there  can  be  no  more  important  question  than  the  ad- 
mission  of  members.  At  its  formation  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  basis  by 
incorporating  those  chemists  and  druggists  who,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  qualífication,  were  willing  to  gire  their  money,  their  injiuence,  and  their 
time,  for  the  furtherance  of  that  object ;  the  Pharmacy  Act  recognized  those 
men  as  the  founders,  and  established  a  new  class  wherefrom  the  Society  should 
in  future  be  augmented,  making  it  at  the  same  time  the  examining  and  regis- 
tering  board,  but  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemists"  and  "  Assistants "  might,  or 
might  not,  ally  themselves  to  the  Society  as  "Members"  or  "Associates."  Still, 
with  the  voluntary  principie  only  to  aid  it,  the  Society,  justly  regarding  itself 
as  "  a  means  to  an  end"  has  admitted  no  members  or  associates  since  1853,  ex- 
cept  those  who  had  previously  taken  their  legal  standing,  by  examination,  un- 
der  the  Act.  When  a  proposition  was  made  to  admit  members  by  "  certificóte 
of  Jitness,"  the  reply  was  prompt,  and  decided  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  unjust  to  those  men  who  had  submitted  to  examination,  and  the  Society 
had  no  equivalent  to  gjive  them  in  return  for  the  concession.  At  this  mo- 
ment  there  is  an  equivalent  to  offer,  viz.  the  compulsory  examination  of  all 
men  who  are  to  enter  the  trade  hereafter,  not  simply  those  who  may  assume 
certain  titles,  but  of  all  who  shall  keep  open  shop  for  the  dispensingj  of  pre- 
scriptions.  This  is  an  important  equivalent,  and  it  becomes  us  to  consider  weil 
whether,  still  regarding  the  Society  as  "  a  means  to  an  end,"  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  make  the  concession  in  order  to  attain  the  end — the  hng-desired  com- 
pulsory examination.  ]No  legislation  can  be  retrospectivo ;  it  is  not  sought  to 
submit  men  already  in  business  (whether  as  principáis  or  assistants)  to  exami- 
nation, and  it  may  be  said  that  their  registration  as  chemists  and  druggists  is 
an  ampie  protection  of  their  vested  interests  ;  but  should  we  not  greatly  faci- 
litate  the  working  of  the  compulsory  Act,  if  in  its  infaney  we  brought  the 
whole  body  of  chemists  and  druggists  into  unión ;  should  we  not  enlist  their 
sympathy  in  our  objeets  ;  and  is  not  the  chief  of  those  obieets  the  education 
of  future  pharmaceutists  P  This  may  seem  something  lite  beginning  again 
de  novo,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  will  be  an  actual  beginning, — we  mean  so 
far  as  our  compulsory  powers  are  concerned. 

There  is  one  thing  probably  which  we  are  bound  to  protect  even  more  care- 
fully  than  membership,  í.  e.  the  title  of  11  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  "  granted 
under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  that  might  be  kept  as  an  inducement  to  lead 
men  on  to  the  higher  examination.  We  believe  this  would  be  fair,  just,  and 
politic.  It  would  be  easy  to  make  chemists  and  druggists  already  in  business 
members  of  the  Society,  with  all  its  privileges  of  voting,  etc.,  but  to  bar  the 
highest  title  against  aü  who  cannot  demand  it  on  the  one  irresistible  plea  of 
qualification. 
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Aboat  this  timo  last  year  a  new  arrangement  was  adopted  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Local  Secretarles  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  this  arrangement 
is  now  again  coming  into  operation  for  the  second  time.  It  is  very  desirable 
in  all  localities  where  there  are  several  members  of  the  Society,  that  one 
should  be  appointed  to  represent  the  whole,  to  communicate  when  necessary 
with  the  Secretary  in  London,  to  give  official  information  respecting  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  means  of  obtaining  admission  into  it,  and  otherwise  to  promote 
the  interests  of  members  in  the  locality  represented,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Society  at  large. 

The  arrangement  contemplates  the  nomination  of  Local  Secretaries  by 
members  in  the  towns  or  i  lis  triéis  in  which  they  are  to  act,  subject,  however, 
to  the  approval  of  the  Council.  With  the  voting  paper  for  the  election  of 
Council,  there  will  be  sent  to  each  member  qnalified  to  vote  a  paper  relating 
to  the  election  of  Local  Secretary,  in  which  the  voter  is  reauested  to  insert 
the  ñame  of  the  person  he  considera  most  suitable  for  appointment  as  Local 
Secretary  in  his  district.  This,  of  course,  will  only  be  done  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  members  in  the  town  or  district  to  render  such  an  ap- 
pointment  desirable.  The  papers  are  not  to  be  signed  by  the  voters,  any 
more  than  the  voting  papers  for  election  of  Council,  and  therefore  the  voting 
in  both  cases  will  be  by  fcallot.  Both  papers  are  to  be  enclosed  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  London,  and  they  will  be  examined  by  the  Scrutineers,  who  at  the 
«ame  time  that  they  report  the  resultof  the  voting  for  the  Council,  will  render 
a  statement  of  the  votes  ^iven  for  Local  Secretarles. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  important  to  fill  up  as  completely  as  possible  the 
list  of  Local  Secretaries,  and  to  have  such  a  list  as  shall  well  represent  the 
several  towns  and  districts  throughout  the  country.  In  many  cases  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Local  Secretaries  has  been  made  solely  by  the  Council,  because 
they  have  received  no  intimation  from  the  members  of  their  wishes  in  the 
matter ;  but  of  course  the  Council  are  often  unablc  to  select  the  fittest  men 
for  the  appointment  without  such  assistance  as  the  members  are  alone  able  to 
afford  in  their  several  localities. 

There  is  much  important  assistance  which  can  be  rcndered  by  the  active  co- 
operation  of  Local  Secretaries  in  the  working  of  the  Society.  Thus,  for  the 
registration  of  apprentices  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  pass  the  classical 
examination,  and  this  may  be  conducted  in  country  places  wherever  a  suitable 
j>erson  can  be  found  to  conduct  the  examination.  It  is  through  the  Local 
fcecretaries  that  the  Council  can  best  select  and  recognize  classical  examiners, 
and  through  the  same  médium  all  the  necessary  information  required  by  ap- 
prentices and  others,  relating  to  the  Minor  and  Major  examinations,  should  be 
furnished.  The  lists  of  Pharmacqutical  Chemists  entitled  to  exemption  from 
serving  on  juries  should  also  be  revised  by  these  officers.  To  enable  them  to 
perform  these  duties  they  are,  immediately  after  their  appointment,  supplied 
with  copies  of  the  Charter,  Act,  Bye-laws,  Kegister  of  Members,  Examiners' 
Jiegulations,  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  proceedings  and  government 
of  the  Society. 

Last  year  the  returnsthat  were  sent  in  compliance  with  the  new  regulations 
were  pretty  general,  and  they  enabled  the  Council  to  prepare  a  new  and  ex- 
tended list  of  Local  Secretaries;  but  there  was  stillroom  for  further  extensión, 
and  several  towns  were  left  without  any  appointment  having  been  made  by 
the  members  resident  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  the  present  occasion 
the  voting  papers  for  Local  Secretaries  wiU  be  more  generally  filled  up,  so 
as  to  give  full  effect  to  this  very  important  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
Society. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OP 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COÜNCIL,  Aprü  6tó,  1864, 

Present : — Messrs.  Bird,  Davenport,  Deane,  George  Edwards,  Hanbury,  Haselden,  Hüls, 
Mcggeson,  Morson,  Reynolds,  Sandford,  and  Waugh, — - 

The  following  were  elected 

MEMBEB8. 

Lewisham  Thompson,  Morley. 

London   Brown,  Bobert  Thomas. 

Morris,  Henry. 

„   Alexander^Villiam. 

Peterborough  Sturton,  John  Howland. 

Wolvcrhampton     Hamp,  John. 

The  following,  having  paid  their  arrears  and  their  respective  registration  fees  for 
the  current  year,  were 

HESTOBED  TO  MEMBEHSHIP 

Basford  _  Cutts,  John. 

Bath  Walker,  Henry  John. 

Oldbnry   Tonge,  Charles. 

Westbury  Taylor,  Stephen. 

Wymondham   Skonlding,  William. 


SPECIAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  Aprü  19tó,  1864, 

Present :— Messrs.  Bird,  Davenport,  J.  B.  Edwards,  Haselden,  Hüls,  Morson,  Proctor, 
Sandford,  and  Savage. 

The  proposed  Amended  Phannacy  Bill  was  considercd,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ensuing  number  of  the  Journal. 


BENEVOLENT  FTJTTD. 

A  second  donation  of  Twenty  Pounds  was  granted  to  an  aged  widow  of  a  Member  of 
the  Society,  and  the  following  subscriptions,  amounting  to  £47.  Os.  6</.,  were  annonnced 
as  having  been  received  dnring  the  month  of  March. 


Attwood  and  Hngill,  61,Cannon 

Street   £l  1 

Abraham,  John,  Liverpool   1  1 

Arnold,  Edward,  Norwich    o  5 

AJI  chin.  Alf  red,  Richmond  Road, 

Barnsbury   0  10 

Bonrdas,  Isaiah,  Pont  Street  ...  1  1 
Bradley,  John,   21,  Bel  grave 

Road   0  10  G 

Bird,  William  L.,  42,  Castle 

Street  East    0  10  6 

Betts,  John,  Woodbridge    0   2  C 

Bowerbank,  J.  and  F.,  Cocker- 

mouth    110 

Bevan,  Charles  F.,  Harwich  ...  0   5  0 

Bovce,  J.  B.,  Chertsey   0   5  0 

Bolton,  Thomas,  Tenterden   0   5  0 

Buck,  Thomas,  Kingsland  Green  0  10  6 


Balmer,  Jno.,  94,  St.  John  Street 

Road  £1 

Cocksedge,  Henry  B.,  Bncklers- 
bury   0 


1  O 


5  <♦ 


under-Lyne   0  10  6 

Cooke,  John,  171,  Hoxton  Oíd 

Town   0   5  0 

Coles,  John,  New  Road,  Cam- 

berweU   0  10  0 

C.  W.  J.,  Oxford  Street   0  10  G 

Dinneford  and  Co^  172,  New 

Bond  Street   2   2  0 

Davies,  Henry  E^  43,  Wood 

Street,  City   0  10  G 

DarbyandGosden,LeadenhallSt.  4  4  0 
Evans,  John  H.,  60,  Bartholo- 

mew  Cióse    1    1  0 
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Forrest,  Richard,  Westbourne 


Fox,  William,  Bethnal  Green... 
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A    1  A 

u 
o 

Goode,  Thomas,  47,  Miñones... 

«>  i> 

0 

Gristock,  Thomas,  Manchester 

Square  

•  •  •  •  • 

0  10 

6 

Gale,  Henry,  Camden  Town  ... 

0  10 

6 

Gedge,  Wiliiani  S.,  77,  St.  John's 

/i  K 

r\ 
U 

Hamp,  John,  Wolverhampton 
Horncastle,  John,  12,  Stanhope 

1  1 

0 

0  10 

6 

IIowelLThomas,  81,  High  Street, 

i» 

Huxtable,  John,  104,  St.  John 

Streot  Koad   

1  1 

0 

Hills,  Thomas  Hyde,  338,  Ox- 

ford Street   

do. 

i  i 
1  1 

u 

0  10 

6 

» 

0  10 

» 

A  TA 

0  10 

(> 

fi  K. 

u 

Benger,  Frederick  B.  ... 

»> 

W  O 

<• 

n 

A  ** 

0  a 

0 

n 

A  K 

u  o 

u 

n 

o  r> 

o 

» 

0  5 

0 

Miller,  Frederick  C.  ... 

0  5 

0 

n 

0  5 

0 

« 

0  5 

0 

?> 

0  5 

0 

Saunders,  Albert  J  

?» 

0  5 

0 

n 

0  5 

0 

j» 

0  5 

0 

Johnson,  Benjamín  M.,  70,  Tot- 

tenham  Court  Road  £0   6  O 

Linsley,  Thomas,  York    0   5  0 

Large,  John  H.,  2,  Holt's  Place, 

New  North  Road   0  10  J  6 

Merrell,  James,  1,  Qaeen's  Ter- 
race,  Camden  Villas    0  10  6 

Moore,  James  L.,  Craven  Place, 

Westbourne  Tcrrace    0  10  C 

Mercer,  Nathan,  Liverpool   0  10  6 

May,  John,  Battersea   0  10  6 

Mitchell,  John,  Upper  Street, 

Islington    0  10  6 

Nicholson,  Frederick,  St.  Paul's 

Road,  Highbury    1    1  0 

Owles,  JohnEdward,Aldeburgh  0  10  6 
Pockltngton,  James,  Sydenham   0  10  6 

Peat,  Walter.  Fareham    0   5  0 

Pedler,  George  S.,  199,  Fleet 

Street    110 

Pcnrosc,  Arthur  W.,  7.  Amwell 

Street    0   5  0 

Palmer,  Robert,  35,  Ovington 

Square   1    1  0 

Redfero,  John,  Ashby  de  la 

Zouch   1    1  0 

Sims,  John  F.,  8,  Hemingford 

Place,  Barnsbury   0    5  0 

Skoulding,  Wm.,  Wymondham  0  5  o 
Thomas,  James,  Bridge,  Kent...    0   5  0 


Tomlinson,  Charles  H.,  Lincoln  0   5  0 

Wilson,Thomas,UpperHolloway  0  10  6 
Wright  and  Francis,  11,  Oíd 

Fish  Street    110 


EXAMINATION,  April  20tó,  1864. 

MAJOB  (Rcgistered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists). 

Davenport,  John  Metcalf   London. 

Pochard,  Ernest  Fran^ois  Marie   Mauritius. 

Scruby,  Wüliam  Yull  Romford. 


MINOE  (Registered  as  Assistants). 

Chambers,  James  Belper. 

Davies,  Moses  Prosser  Newcastle  Emlyn. 

Faulkner,  James  London 

Gilling,  John   Lincoln. 

Hitchcock,  Charles  Garrad  Oxford. 

Hyslop,  John  Cahill   London. 

Judson,  Wüliara  High  Wycombe. 

Mathias,  Henry  Lewis   Newport. 

Orpe,  Thomas  Mansell   Derby. 

Rider,  Frederick   London. 

r,  Benjamín  Wakefield. 
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BEGISTEBED  APPRENTICES. 


Andersoti,  John  Brown  Mr.  Rogerson  Bradford. 

Cowle,  Thomas  Wright   Mr.  Mays   South  Shields. 

Jones,  Cynric  Mr.  Ellis  Abergcle. 

Kingerley,  William  Strickland   Messrs.  Shadford  &  Co. .. .Spalding. 

Pierce,  William  George   Mr.  Dresser  York. 

Sharpe,  Leonard  George   Mr.  Sharpe  London. 

Solomons,  Francis  Mr.  Lamplough  London. 

Woodstock,  Charles  Edward   Mr.  Hawkins   Southampton. 


EXAMINATION  IN  EDINBURGH,  Aprü  Uth,  1864. 

MAJOR  (Registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists). 

Buchanan,  James  Edinburgh. 

Buck,  Jonathan  Marsden  Liverpool. 

Macdonald,  John  Lasswade,  N.B. 

Macfarlane,  Andrew  Y.  Edinburgh. 

Thomson,  Charles   Elie,  N.B. 

Watson,  Bichard  Thomas   Bishopwearmouth. 


PHAKMACEUTICAL  MEETING. 

4 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1864.  • 

MR.  8ANDFORD,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  following 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LLBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 
were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  given  to  the  donors  thereof : — 

The  Chemical  News. 

The  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

The  British  Journal  of  Denial  Science. 

The  Photographic  Journal. 

The  Educatwnal  Times. 

The  Technologist. 

The  Veterinarian. 

The  Medical  Circular. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Bulktin  de  la  Société  de  Chimie  de  París. 

Kaiserlictie  Akademie  der  Wissensduiften  in  Wien ;  die  Proceduren.  Nos.  6-8.  i'rom 
the  respective  Editors. 

Delailed  Catalogue  of  Commercial  Products  and  Specimens  in  tlte  Trade  Museum  oj 
Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds.   From  the  Author. 

A  Description  of  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Poisons  principally  used  in  the 
Punjab.   By  T.  E.  B.  Brown,  M.D.   From  Mr.  C.  Hewlett. 

Uandbuch  der  Pharmacognosie,  von  Dr.  A.  Wiggers.    From  the  Author. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  18G3.  From  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


The  Pbe8Idknt  wished  to  corrcct  an  error  which  liad  occurred  regarding 
the  last  meeting,  not  in  the  minutes  which  had  just  been  read,  but  in  the 
rcport  published  in  the  Journal.  He  was  therein  reportcd  to  have  said  that 
Barth's  apparatus  for  the  administration  of  oxygen  was  "  clumsy,  difftcult  io 
use,  and  very  eapensive."  This  was  entirely  contrary  to  his  opinión.  It  would 
be  rememberea  by  gentlemen  present,  that  when  Mr.  Kobbins  had  read  his 
paper  on  Oxygennesis,  some  mention  was  made  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
hitherto  attended  the  administration  of  oxygen ;  and  he  (the  President)  had 
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then  stated,  that  having  recently  been  called  on  by  a  physician  to  supply 
oxygen  for  a  patient,  he  had  procured  a  Barth's  apparatua  and  found  it  ex- 
treraely  convenient  and  easy  of  management ;  that  by  a  graduated  rod  attached 
to  the  cylinder,  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  atmospheric  air  could  be  regu- 
lated  with  the  greatest  accuracy  ;  and  when  some  oujcction  was  raised  as  to 
its  expense,  he  nad  replied  that  the  apparatus  might  be  hired  for  a  modérate 
charge.  He  would  not  have  trespassed  on  the  time  of  the  meeting  with  this 
explanation,  but  that  he  felt  it  due  to  the  inventor  of  so  excellent  an  apparatus 
that  the  error  should  be  corree ted  in  the  place  in  which  it  had  been  reported 
to  haré  been  made. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TINCTURES, 

BY  PERCOLATION,  MACERATION,  AND  THE  AUTOMATIC  PROCESS,  WITH 
REMARKS  ON  THE  NEW  METHOD  INTRODUCED  IN  THE  BRITISH 
PHARMACOP03IA,  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 

BY  THEOPHILUS  BEDWOOD,  PH.D.,  F.C.8., 
PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHARMACY  TO  TUK  PHARMACECTICAX  SOCTETT. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  process  for  the  preparation  of  t  indures  which  has 
been  adopted  for  most  of  the  tinetnres  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  while 
other  similar  preparations  described  in  that  work  are  directed  to  be  made  by 
processes  difFering  not  only  from  it,  but  also  to  some  extent  from  each  other, 
seems  to  render  the  present  a  suitable  time  for  discussing  the  relativo  merits 
of  the  severa!  processes  for  the  production  of  this,  the  most  numerous  and  not 
the  least  important  class  of  preparations  use  J  in  medicine. 

Of  the  two  principal  processes  hitherto  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
tinctures,  one  only,  namely  maccration,  has  been  recognized  in  the  London 
and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias.  The  other  process,  that  of  percolation,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Edinburgh  College  in  their  Pharmacopceia  of  1839,  and  it 
has  also  been  largely  appliea  by  some  practical  pharmaceutists  in  operations 
to  which  it  has  been  found  applicable. 

The  process  of  percolation  or  displacement  was  introduced  in  pharmacy 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  first  orought  under  the  notice  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical  Society  by  Mr.  Deane.  Since  that  time  its  use  has  been  gradually 
extended  both  abroad  and  in  this  country,  but  although  it  has  been  generally 
admitted  that  it  offers  some  advantages  over  other  processes  in  effecting  the 
exhaustion  by  liquid  menstrua  of  man  y  vegetable  substances  used  in  medicine, 
yet  at  no  time  ñor  in  any  country  has  it  moro  than  partially  superseded  the 
older,  more  familiar,  and  more  simple  process  of  maceration,  and  especially  in 
the  preparation  of  tinctures. 

In  conducting  the  process  of  percolation,  the  solid  substances  operated 
upon  are  required  to  be  in  a  uniform  and  rather  minute  stato  of  división,  so 
that  they  may  admit  of  being  so  packed  in  the  percolator  that  the  spaces 
between  the  sepárate  pieces  or  masses  of  solid  matter  shall  not  be  very  sensibly 
greater  than  the  natural  spaces  existing  in  the  tissues  of  which  the  substances 
are  composed.  The  more  finely  divided  the  solid  substance  is,  provided 
that  when  packed  in  the  percolator  it  will  admit  of  percolation,  the  more 
perfect  will  the  process  be  ;  but  some  vegetable  substances,  when  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  and  in  contact  with  the  menstruum,  become  compacted  into  so 
dense  a  mass  that  the  liquid  will  not  pass,  and  therefore  the  process  does  not 
admit  of  appliea tion  in  such  cases,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
and  with  the  best  results.  The  reduction  of  the  solid  substances  to  the  most 
suitable  state  of  división,  and  the  packing  of  these  with  the  proper  amount 
and  kind  of  pressure,  involve  the  exercise  of  much  judgment  and  skill.  A 
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filter-bed  is  to  be  formed  of  uniform  structure  throughout,  capable  of  absorb- 
ing  and  holding  the  liquid  menstraum  by.  capillary  attraction,  and  permitting 
of  slow  but  uninterrapted  percolation  equally  through  every  part  of  the  mass, 
under  the  inflaence  oí  hydrostatic  pressure. 

Althongh  in  all  cases  ít  is  desirable  and  important,  if  possible,  that  the  solid 
substances  should  be  finely  and  equally  divided,  yet  a  deviation  from  these 
conditions  is  practically  necessary  in  many  instances,  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  deviation  is  required  varíes  not  only  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances  under  operation,  but  also  according  to  the  form  of  the  percolator,  and 
the  quantity  of  material  operated  upon  at  once.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  fixed  rules,  or  to  give  such  verbal  instructions  as  would  enable 
an  inexperienced  operator  to  perform  the  process  with  uniform  success. 

All  we  can  say  with  reference  to  the  required  disintegratioñ  of  the  solid 
ingredients  is  that  they  should  be  as  finely  divided  as  is  compatible  with  un- 
interrapted percolation  under  the  conditions  of  the  process  in  other  respects. 
The  degree  of  comminution  may  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquid 
menstraum,  and  according  to  the  quantity  put  into  the  percolator.  Thus  spirit 
will  often  percolate  through  a  substance  in  fine  powder,  while  water  will  not, 
and  percolation  may  take  placo  through  a  short  column  of  solid  materials, 
although  it  would  be  stopped  by  a  longer  column  of  the  same  materials  in  the 
same  staíe.  So  the  form  of  the  percolator  has  something  to  do  with  the 
conditions  that  are  required  in  other  respects.  There  are  two  efFects  in  the 
process,  the  results  of  which  are  especíally  influeneed  by  the  form  and  size  of 
the  percolator.  These  are,  íirst,  the  swelling  of  the  ingredients  under  the 
influence  of  the  liquid,  and  secondly,  the  reduction  in  volume  of  the  solid 
ingredients  as  they  become  exhausted  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  liquid 
menstraum.  If  a  long  and  perfectly  cylindrical  percolator  be  used,  and  the 
solid  ingredients,  after  being  introduced  in  the  dry  state,  should  swell  on  the 
addition  of  the  liquid,  they  may  become  so  closely  compacted  as  to  prevent 
percolation ;  whereas,  in  a  percolator  of  a  conical  form,  the  expanding  mass 
rises  in  the  cone  without  undergoing  the  same  amount  of  compression.  Then 
again,  where  the  solid  substances  have  been  packed  in  the  percolator  so  that 
they  shall  be  sufiiciently  tight,  but  not  too  tight,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
process,  if  the  ingredients  yield  much  of  their  substance  to  the  solvent,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  opium,  the  mass  will  necessarily  contract  in  volume, 
and  the  result  of  this,  in  a  cylindrical  percolator,  will  be  that  it  will  leave  the 
sides  like  a  loóse  cork  in  the  mouth  of  a  bottle,  and  the  liquid  will  pass  there 
instead  of  percolating  through  the  mass  ;  whereas,  in  a  percolator  of  a  conical 
form,  the  contracting  mass,  under  the  circumstances  indicated,  will  settle  down 
in  the  cone,  and  still  remain  sufiiciently  tight  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of 
liquid  at  the  sides.  These  circumstances  have  led  to  the  adoption  in  moet 
instances  of  a  more  or  less  conical  form  in  the  percolator,  and  the  preference 
for  this  form  has  also  been  confirmed  by  the  observation  that  as  the  liquid 
passes  downwards  it  aggregates  towards  the  middle  of  the  column,  so  that  near 
the  bottom  more  liquid  runs  there  than  at  the  sides.  These  facts,  however, 
have  not  sufficed  to  convince  all  operators  of  the  superiority  of  conical  over 
cylindrical  percolators,  and  many  still  continué  to  use  the  latter.  The  first 
objection  I  nave  referred  to  is  sometimes  met  by  wetting  the  solid  ingredients 
and  allowing  them  to  swell  before  putting  them  into  the  percolator ;  but  this 
again  is  not  free  from  objection,  for  it  is  more  difticult  to  pack  a  wet  powder 
than  a  dry  one  without  leaving  vacant  spaces  in  the  mass,  which  the  liquid 
may  afterwards  form  into  channels,  through  which  it  will  run  in  preference  to 
its  percolating  through  the  denser  parts.  Moreover,  it  is  found  that  vege- 
table powders  do  not  generally  swell  when  wetted  with  spirit  so  much  as  they 
do  when  water  is  the  menstruum  used.    Henee  some  of  the  most  able  modera 
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advocates  of  the  process  of  percolation  as  applied  to  the  preparation  of  tinc- 
tures  have  contended  that  the  solid  ingredients  should  always  be  packed  in 
the  percolator  in  the  dry  state.  This  is  much  insisted  upon  by  M.  Buignet, 
in  his  paper,  the  most  important  perhaps  that  has  appeared  of  late  years  on 
the  subject,  which  was  published  in  the 1  Jonrnal  de  tharmacie  '  in  1857.  M. 
Buignet  states  that  he  has  succceded  in  treating  all  the  vegetable  powders  by 
percolation,  nsing  in  all  cases  the  fine  powders,  such  as  aro  ordinarily  employed 
in  medicine,  without  any  admixture  of  sand  or  othcr  similar  substance ;  and 
he  has  accomplished  this  by  having  the  powders  earefully  dried  before  putting 
them  into  the  percolator,  but  he  admits  that  the  percolation  has  been  so  slow 
in  some  instances,  that  the  process  has  occupied  three  or  four  days.  At 
the  same  time  he  neglects  to  tell  us  how  much  he  has  operated  upon  at  a 
time. 

In  the  last  edition  (1863)  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia,  the  process 
of  percolation  has  been  very  generally  adoptcd  for  the  preparation  of  tinctures. 
and  there  the  powders  are  directed  to  be  moistened  before  being  packed  in  the 
percolator.  A  conical  percolator  is  directed  to  be  used,  and  the  percolation 
ía-to  be  carried  on  without  allowing  any  time  for  the  ingredients  to  macérate. 
This  agrees  also  with  the  instructions  given  by  others,  including  Buignet.  It 
is  a  very  general  practice,  however,  to  allow  some  time  to  elapse  after  adding 
the  first  porñon  of  spirit  to  the  solid  ingredients,  before  commencing  the  per- 
colation, the  time  thus  allowed  varying  from  two  to  twelve  hours.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  neeessary  when  the  solid  substances  are  not  in  fine  powder,  but  in  all 
such  cases  the  process  ceases  to  be  perfectly  efficient  percolation,  and  it  is  ren- 
dered  efficient  only  by  superaddingmaceration. 

In  the  percolation  of  tne  liquid  through  the  bed  of  solid  ingredients,  it  is 
intended  to  cause  a  great  number  of  successive  particles  of  liquid  to  come  into 
contact  with  each  sepárate  particle  or  molecule  of  solid  matter,  until  all  that 
is  soluble  of  the  solid  matter  has  been  imparted  to  the  liquid.  A  compara- 
tively  small  quantity  of  liquid  may  in  this  way  be  made  to  exhaust  the  solid 
ingredients,  if  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  bodies  be  made  as  complete  as 
possible.  Not  only  must  each  solid  particle  haré  a  great  number  of  liquid 
particles  brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  rubbed  against  it,  but  each  liquid 
particle  must  be  made  to  rub  against  a  great  number  of  solid  particles,  one 
after  another,  and  this  may  be  done  until  the  liquid  particles  become  saturated, 
and  the  solid  particles  are  completely  exhausted.  But  to  effect  this  object  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  liquid  should  pass  over  the  surface  of  masses  of  solid 
matter,  it  must  permeate  the  masses,  and  come  into  contact  with  the  proxi- 
mate  molecules  themselves ;  and  not  only  must  the  liquid  permeate  the  masses, 
which  it  may  be  made  to  do  by  capillary  attraction,  there  must  also  to  some  ex- 
tent  be  a  circulation  through  the  masses,  caused  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  and 
this  can  only  be  ensured  by  the  masses  being  reduced  to  the  smallest  practi- 
cable size,  and  by  their  being  packed  so  closely  and  tightly  that  the  spaces  be- 
tween  the  masses  are  not  very  sensibly  greater  than  those  within  the  masses. 

The  diflerenecs  of  structure  in  the  difierent  vegetable  substances  operated 
upon,  render  it  practically  impossible  to  haré  the  ingredients  so  packed  that 
the  required  conditions  shall  be  always  equally  fulfilled,  and  probably  in  few, 
if  any  instances,  is  it  possible  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  skill  to  fulíil  the 
conditions  perfectly.  Thus,  for  instance,  such  substances  as  galls,  ergot,  dried 
opium,  colehicum  seeds,  etc.,  are  less  porous  than  the  cellular  and  vascular 
tissues  of  many  woods,  barks,  and  leaves,  and  if  these  two  classes  of  sub- 
stances be  operated  upon  under  similar  circumstances  with  regard  to  disinte- 
gration,  closeness  of  packing,  and  contact  of  the  liquid,  the  exhaustion 
effected  by  mere  percolation  would  necessarily  difter  to  some  extent,  and  the 
results  could  only  be  equalizcd  by  either  extending  the  period  of  contact  with 
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the  liquid  so  as  to  make  it  partly  a  process  of  maceration,  or  by  greatly  in~ 
creasing  the  quantity  of  liquid  used.  The  difference  in  the  resuíts,  howeverp 
would  be  less  appreciable  in  proportion  as  the  disintegration  of  the  substances 
was  more  complete.  In  operating  upon  dense  and  horny  substances,  Buch  as 
ergot  and  galls,  if  they  are  only  coarsely  bruised,  the  liquid  will  pass  between 
and  not  through  the  masses,  and  the  masses  being  of  sensible  and  unequal 
size,  the  exhaustion  will  necessarily  be  very  imperfect.  In  such  case,  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  liquid  being  principally  confined  to  the  surfaces  of  the  masses,  the 
more  these  are  extendea  by  disintegration  of  the  substance,  the  more  complete 
will  the  solvent  action  be,  and  in  this  way  only  can  eñicient  exhaustion  in  a 
limited  time  be  effected. 

If  the  substance  operated  upon  be  of  a  more  porous  nature,  such  as  capsi- 
cum,  it  may  be  more  completely  exhausted  in  the  same  time,  although  the 
disintegration  be  less  perfect  than  in  the  other  cases.  The  liquid  here  may  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  masses  of  the  coarsely  powdered  capsicum,  and  the 
percolating  process,  unaided  by  maceration,  may  effect  the  required  object. 
Still,  even  in  this  case,  more  liquid  will  pass  between  the  masses  than  through 
them,  consequentlv  the  surfaces  of  the  masses  will  be  exhausted  before  thein- 
terior  parta  ;  and  if  it  be  required  to  effect  the  exhaustion  with  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  liquid,  the  masses  must  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  practi- 
cable size,  so  as  to  extend  the  surface  action,  and  by  equalizing^the  packing 
to  render  the  percolation  more  complete  and  eñicient. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  carrying  out  the  process  of  percolation  in  the 
preparation  of  tinctures  modifícations  in  the  mode  of  operating  have  to  be 
made  in  different  cases,  and  these  admit  of,  and  even  require,  many  variations, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  without  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  circumstances  under  which  the  operation  is  conducted,  and  some  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe  verbally.  The  process  is  therefore  one  the 
skilful  performance  of  which  is  acquired  only  by  experience,  and  it  involves 
more  than  a  little  experience,  knowledge,  and  judgment.  We  may  thus  ac- 
count  for  the  fact,  that  among  those  who  practise  the  process,  there  are  hardly 
any  two  who  opérate  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  every  one  is  wedded  to  his 
own  mode  of  operating,  and  to  the  form  of  apparatus  that  he  has  been  ac- 
customed  to  use. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  efficacv  of  percolation,  when  well  con- 
ducted, in  effecting  the  exhaustion  of  solid  substances,  such  as  are  used  in 
making  tinctures,  and  of  its  superiority  over  the  oíd  process  of  maceration 
when  highly  concentrated  solutions  are  required.  It  is  applied,  and  is  only 
applicabíe,  for  the  treatment  of  solid  matter  a  part  only  of  which  is  soluble 
in  the  menstruum  used.  It  would  be  useless  to  apply  it  to  matter  that  is 
wholly  soluble ;  it  is  useful  only  where  much  of  the  solid  matter  is  insoluble 
and  forms  a  permanent  filter-bed.  It  is  an  operation  in  which  all  that  is  solu- 
ble in  the  solid  matter  operated  upon  may,  by  skilful  and  judicious  manage- 
ment, be  dissolved  or  extracted  with  the  miuimum  quantity  of  solvent. 

It  may  be  asked,  to  what  extent  and  how  does  percolation  differ  in  result 
from  the  action  of  maceration,  where  similar  quantities  of  liquid  and  solid 
substances  are  usedP  It  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  differ- 
ence is  material.  In  maceration,  the  solid  substance  being  added  at  once 
to  the  whole  of  the  liquid  menstruum,  every  solid  mass  is  surrounded  by  a 
sepárate  portion  of  liquid,  part  of  which  is  absorbed  from  every  side  by 
capillary  attraction,  and  the  liquid  which  thus  penetrates  the  masses  remains 
there  sensibly  quiescent,  the  same  liquid  particles  continuing  in  contact  with 
the  same  solid  particles,  and  no  change  oceurring  excepting  the  very  slow 
and  imperfect  change  caused  by  liquid  di ffusion,  and  that  effected  by  theocca- 
sional  inechanical  agitation  of  the  ingredients.    In  percolation,  on  the  other 
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hand,  there  is  a  constant  change  of  partidos,  caused  by  tlie  manner  in 
which  the  liquid  is  made  to  pass  throngh  the  solid  mass,  from  partióle  to 
partióle,  and  from  mass  to  mass,  so  that  the  action  is  here  mnch  more  com- 
plete and  efficient  than  it  is  in  the  other  case. 

But  the  process  is  not  merely  one  of  percolation,  it  is  also  a  process  of  dis- 
placement,  and  mnch  of  its  valuó  depenas  upon  the  means  it  affords,  afiber  the 
soluble  matter  has  been  dissolved  or  extracted  by  percolation,  of  separating 
this  from  the  solid  mass.    It  may  sometimes  happen  that  all  that  is  required 
to  be  separated  from  the  solid  substanco  can  be  dissolved  by  the  quantity  of 
liquid  absorbed  and  retained  by  capillary  attraction  in  the  pores  oí  the  mass. 
In  such  a  case,  in  operating  by  the  process  of  maceration,  we  can  only  get  at 
the  product  by  erpression,  and  as  this  effects  the  separation  of  only  a  part,  the 
remainder  of  the  concentrated  and  it  may  be  valuable  solution  is  lost ;  but  in 
the  process  of  percolation  the  product  is  separated  by  displaccment,  and  by 
this  means  we  obtain  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  it.    The  displacement 
is  effected  by  continuing  the  percolation  with  fresh  portions  of  the  liquid  aftor 
the  quantity  required  for  solution  has  been  used.    It  rarely  occurs,  nowever, 
in  cases  such  as  I  am  contemplating,  that  complete  exhaustion  of  everything 
soluble  is  effected  within  the  limita  of  a  practical  operation.   We  do  not  find 
that  the  liquid  fírst  used  dissolves  all  that  is  soluble,  and  that  a  further  addi- 
tion  of  the  same  liquid  displaces  the  first  solution  without  becoming  itself 
charged  with  any  soluble  matter.    The  first  may  contain  the  principal  part 
of  the  soluble  matter,  and  that  which  follows  may  have  comparatively  little, 
but  there  will  be  no  well-defined  line  of  demarcar  ion  between  the  solution 
and  the  liquid  used  for  its  displacement,  the  one  will  gradually  merge  by 
successive  shading  into  the  other,  and  there  will  not  generally  be  an  entirc 
absence  of  soluble  matter  from  the  percolating  liquid  even  to  the  last.  In 
opefations  in  which  water,  either  cold  or  hot,  is  used  as  the  solvent,  and  in 
which  the  product  is  afterwards  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  percolation 
may  be  continued  until  nothing  more  is  extracted  worth  separating,  and  the 
liquor  then  remaining  in  the  marc  will  be  left  as  worthless.   If  spirit  be  used 
as  the  solvent,  and  the  solution  is  not  required  to  be  produced  in  a  concen- 
trated state  and  of  definite  strength,  the  percolation  can  be  carried  on,  as  in 
the  previous  case,  until  nothing  more  worth  getting  is  extracted,  and  spirit 
alone  will  then  be  left  in  the  marc ;  but  in  tne  preparation  of  tinctures  the 
case  is  different,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  definite  quantity  of  the 
solvent,  and  to  limit  the  product  without  reference  to  the  complete  or  incom- 
plete  exhaustion  of  the  substances  operated  upon.    It  is  with  reference  to  its 
appiication  for  the  preparation  of  tinctures  that  I  am  now  considering  this 
proces3,  and  the  most  important  object,  next,  or  indeed  equal,  to  that  of  getting 
a  perfectly  efticient  preparation,  is  the  production  of  definite  results  that  shalí 
not  be  Hable  to  variation  when  obtained  at  different  times  and  by  different 
operators. 

It  is  not  easy,  oven  in  this  process,  to  avoid  sliglit  variations  in  the  details 
which  may  affect  the  results.  Thus,  if  there  should  be  differences  in  the  state 
of  comminution  of  the  solid  substances,  this  would  be  a  possible  source  of 
variation  in  the  product ;  but  even  if  the  solid  ingredients  were  always  reduced 
to  the  same  state  of  comminution,  there  may  still  be  differences  in  the  results, 
arising  from  the  different  amounts  of  pressure  applied  in  packing  or  produced 
by  the  weight  of  the  ingredients  themselves  according  to  the  quantity  con- 
tained  in  the  percolator. 

But  there  is  a  source  of  variation  in  the  produets,  as  frequently  obtained,  of 
a  far  more  serious  character,  arising  from  the  use  of  water  for  displacing  the 
tincture  first  formed  with  spirit.  Tnere  is  a  strong  inducement  for  the  use  of 
water  as  a  displacing  liquid  to  save  the  employment  of  spirit,  for  if  the  dis- 
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placement  of  tho  tincture  be  effected  with  spirit,  this  will  be  left  in  the  marc, 
and  can  only  be  recovered  either  by  subsequent  displacement  with  water,  or 
partially  by  expression.  In  either  case,  the  epirit  so  recovered  will  be  more 
or  less  impure,  and  will  not  readily  admit  of  purification,  or  of  any  useful 
application  in  its  unpurified  state.  It  Í8  to  avoid  this  loss  or  inconvenience 
that  many  operators,  after  percolating  with  the  quantity  of  spirit  required  for 
the  production  of  the  tincture,  instead  of  displacing  what  is  left  in  tne  uereo- 
lator  with  a  further  portion  of  spirit,  substitute  water  at  once  as  the  displacing 
liquid ;  but  the  almost  inevitable  effect  of  this  practice  is  to  cause  the  intro- 
duction  of  variable  quantities  of  water  into  the  tinctures,  and  in  other  respecta 
to  alter  and  deteriórate  the  products. 

It  is  easy  to  show  by  experiment  that  water  placed  over  spirit  falls  through 
the  latter,  and  in  doing  so  rapidly  mixes  with  it.  Thus,  if  two  glass  bulos, 
connected  by  a  slender  tube,  be  filled,  one  with  puré  water  and  the  other 
with  coloured  spirit,  and  placed  so  that  the  spirit  is  above  the  water,  they  will 
remain  unmixed  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  but  if  the  apparatus  be  rev«rsed, 
so  that  the  water  is  placed  above  the  spirit,  complete  admixture  takes  place  in 
a  few  minutes. 

Now,  in  attempting  to  displace  a  spirituous  tincture  with  water,  a  column 
of  the  latter  is  placed  over  the  tincture,  and  although  the  very  rapid  admixture 
of  the  two  is  counteracted  by  the  minuteness  of  the  channels  through  which 
they  have  to  flow,  yet  admixture  does  take  place,  the  spirit  passing  upwards 
whde  the  water  passes  down ;  and  the  extent  to  which  this  occurs  will  depend 
upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  part  of  the  procesa  is  in  operation, 
and  the  condition  of  the  úigrecuents  through  which  the  liquids  have  to  pasa. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  able  advocates  of  the  procesa,  that  one  and 
the  same  liquid  should  be  used  for  percolation  and  displacement,  until  the 
whole  of  the  product  intended  for  use  as  tincture  has  been  collected,  and «hat 
water  can  only  be  used  safely  and  properly  for  recovering  the  impure  spirit 
left  in  the  percolator  after  the  production  and  separation  of  the  tincture  has 
been  completed.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the 
preparation  of  those  tinctures  for  which  percolation  is  ordered  in  the  United 
otates  Pharmacopceia,  the  spirituous  menstruum  is  directed  to  be  used  through- 
out  the  process,  and  no  reference  is  niade  to  the  recovery  of  the  spirit  left  in 
the  apparatus  when  the  operation  is  completed.  Buignet,  to  whom  I  have 
already  alluded,  also  takes  the  same  view,  and  directs  the  spirit  to  be  used 
from  first  to  last.  In  countries  where  spirit  is  cheap,  the  loss  that  is  thus 
entailed  may  be  of  little  importance,  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  this  countrv ; 
and  if  displacement  of  the  tincture  with  water  be  not  considered  admissible, 
as  it  certainly  cannot  be,  this  will  materially  modify  the  opinión  that  many 
have  formed  with  reference  to  the  economy  of  the  process  of  percolation. 

lío  better  case  could  be  taken  for  illustrating  the  process  throughout,  for 
showing  how  a  vegetable  powder  may  be  exhausted  with  the  minimum  quantity 
of  liquid,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  solution  so  formed  may  be  separated 
from  the  solid  mass  by  displacement,  than  is  añbrded  in  the  preparation  of — 

Essence  of  Ginger.  This  may  be  very  readily  economically  and  succesafully 
produced  by  treating  finely-powdered  ginger  with  rectified  spirit  in  a  perco- 
lator. Tho  ginger  cannot  be  too  finely  powdered,  yet  it  does  not  require  ad- 
mixture with  sand  or  any  other  substance.  It  may  be  tightly  compressed  in 
the  percolator,  and  yet  it  will  not  unduly  impede  the  percolation.  It  easily 
yields  its  soluble  matter  to  spirit,  and  may  be  exhausted  with  about  its  own 
weight  of  this  liquid ;  yet,  in  its  exhaustion  by  spirit,  there  is  not  such  a  di  mi  - 
nution  effected  m  the  volume  of  the  powder,  and  consequent  contraction  of 
the  solid  mass,  as  to  interfere  with  the  efficieney  of  the  percolation.  The  con- 
ditions  are  thus  in  every  respect  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
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In  dcacribing  thia  proceas,  I  shall  refer  to  the  uso  of  the  very  convenient 
glass  percolator  made  by  the  York  Glass  Company. 

A  piece  of  straining-cloth  having  been  tied  over  the  lower  end  of  the  coni- 
cal  vessel  at  (A),  a  layer  of  white  sand,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  is  put  on  the 
strainer  to  form  a  filter-bed,  and  over  thia  is  laid  the  powdered  ginger,  which, 
as  it  is  introduced,  should  be  well  rammed  down  with  a  wooden  roa,  or  other 
suitable  inatrument.  Having  thus  introduced  the  ginger  (B)  to  the  extent 
of,  aay  a  pound,  and  carefully  packed  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  equally  compresaed 
in  all  parta,  and  free  from  any  loóse  or  vacant  apace8,  a  layer  of  sand  (C)  may 
be  pat  over  the  surface  of  the  ginger  to  prevent  it  from  being  disturbed  when 
the  8pirit  is  introduced.  A  cork  snive  is  now 
introduced,  to  facilítate  the  pouring  in  of  the 
spirit  without  disturbing  the  filter-bed.  The 
apiri  t  ie  poured  by  means  of  a  guide-rod  on 
to  the  cork,  and  spreading  over  the  powder 
forma  a  column  (D)  above  it,  the  cork  floating 
and  diaperaing  the  atream  aa  the  spirit  riaea. 
A  pint  of  rectified  apirit  may  be  used  for  this 
nurpose,  and  this,  when  introduced,  should 
be  gradually  and  equally  absorbed  by  the 
ginger,  passing  downwards  and  forming  a  vi- 
sible line,  which  affords  a  good  indicar  ion  of 
how  far  the  packing  of  the  ginger  has  been 
dexterously  performed.  If  the  powder  has 
been  well  packed  and  equally  compressed, 
the  line  as  it  deseen  da  will  form  an  even  and 
horizontal  ring  round  the  vessel ;  if,  on  the 
other*  hand,  one  part  of  the  powder  is  less 
compressed  than  another,  the  spirit  will  pass 
there  more  quiekly  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
line  will  be  uneven  or  not  horizontal.  The 
spirit  in  thus  percolating  may  oceupy  about 
five  minutes  in  passing  through  a  column 
of  an  inch  in  depth.  When  it  has  passed 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  whole  of  the  powder 
has  absorbed  as  much  spirit  as  it  is  ca- 
pable  of  holding,  the  percolation  may  be  either  suspended  or  proceeded  with 
at  once.  In  this  instance  the  latter  course  may  be  adopted,  but  it  is 
sometimes  considered  deairable  to  suspend  the  percolation  for  a  8hort  time,  or 
to  slacken  the  flow  of  the  liquid,  and  the  apparatus  admits  of  adjustment  so  as 
to  accomplish  these  objeets  by  a  very  ingenioua,  simple,  and  economical  con- 
trivance,  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  feature  in  thia  percolator.  The  lower 
end  of  the  conical  vessel  in  which  the  percolation  is  effected  is  ground  very 
accurately  into  the  mouth  of  the  receiver,  and  the  glass  stopper  is  in  like 
manner  ground  accurately  into  the  mouth  of  the  conical  vessel.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  being  ñxed  in  their  places  and  fítting  air-tight,  the  passage  of  thé 
liquid  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  vessel  would  be  prevented  by  the  pressure 
of  the  air  below,  and  the  resistance  to  exhaustion  exerted  above  the  liquid ; 
but  this  impediment  would  at  once  be  removed  if  air  could  escape 'from 
the  lower  vessel,  and  eould  at  the  same  time  enter  the  upper  vessel  as  the 
percolation  proceeds.  Now  provisión  is  made  for  allowing  or  stopping  the 
passage  of  air  by  two  grooves  cut  in  the  glass,  as  shown  at  E  E.  One  of  these 
i^rooves  is  cut  in  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  the  other  in  the  stopper  that 
hta  into  it.  Neither  of  the  grooves  extenda  more  than  halfway  through'  the 
stoppered  part,  the  one  passing  through  the  upper,  and  the  other  through  the 
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lower  half ;  and  therefore,  unless  they  be  brought  in  a  line,  they  will  not  com- 
municate,  and  there  will  be  no  passage  for  air.  By  turning  the  stopper  t he 
grooves  may  be  connected  or  separated,  and  this  may  be  done  wholly  or  par- 
tially,  so  that  the  passage  of  air  may  be  allowed  to  take  place  freely  or  slowly, 
or  not  at  all,  by  adjusting  the  relativo  positions  of  these  grooves,  and  the  flow 
of  the  liquid  is  thus  brought  completely  under  control. 

Continuing  the  percolation  of  the  ginger,  or  rather  the  displacement  of  the 
tincture  already  formed  by  the  spirit  that  has  been  absorbed :  if  a  pint  of  spirit 
has  been  used  in  the  first  part  of  the  operation,  the  same  quantity  ought  to 
suffice  for  its  displacement,  and  this  quantity  of  spirit  being  carefully  intro- 
duced  as  before,  the  process  may  proceed  until  a  pint  of  strong  tincture  has 
been  recovered.  This  displacement  of  the  tincture  by  the  superincumbent 
spirit  will  take  place  without  the  occurrence  of  more  than  a  slignt  admixture 
of  the  two  liquids.  The  progresa  of  this  operation  will  be  indicated  by  a  line 
showing  where  the  two  liquids  join,  the  liquid  above  this  line  being  nearly 

Eure  spirit  while  that  below  it  is  a  dark-coloured  tincture.  When  this  line 
as  reached  the  bottom  of  the  percolator,  the  tincture  first  formed  will  have 
been  displaced  as  completely  as  the  process  will  admit  of  its  being  done  with- 
out  dilution.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  ginger  has  not  been  com- 
pletely exhansted  by  the  passage  of  the  first  pint  of  tincture,  for  the  spirit 
that  passes  afterwards  will  contain  a  little  of  tne  active  matter  of  the  ginger ; 
and  this,  I  believe,  arises,  not  frora  the  inadequacy  of  the  first  portion  of  spirit 
for  the  exhaustion  of  the  ginger,  but  from  the  incompleteness  of  the  displace- 
ment. In  fact,  the  displacing  spirit  nasses  more  readily  between  the  masses 
of  ginger,  minute  as  they  are,  than  it  aoes  through  them,  and  these  masses  do 
not  therefore  give  up  their  liquid  contenta  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
the  displacing  spirit,  but  gradually  empty  themselves  into  it.  It  will  be  ob- 
served  on  cióse  examination  during  the  process,  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  columns  of  liquid  becomes  less  defined  and  distinct  as  it  ap- 
proaches  the  bottom  of  the  mass,  a  shading  into  the  upper  column  being  per- 
ceptible, which  is  occasioned  by  the  diíFusion  of  the  contents  of  the  little 
masses  of  ginger  into  the  displacing  liquid.  In  order  to  recover  the  whole  of 
the  soluble  matter,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  displace  at  least  a  part  of 
the  second  portion  of  spirit,  but  the  tincture  thus  procured  will  be  much 
weaker  than  the  preceding. 

In  operating  in  this  way,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  active  and  soluble 
con8tituents  of  the  ginger  are  obtained  in  solution  in  the  first  portion  of  tinc- 
ture displaced,  and  by  continuing  the  process  until  a  quantity  of  tincture, 
rather  less  than  double  the  weight  of  the  ginger,  has  passed,  the  solid  residue 
will  be  so  completely  exhausted  as  not  to  retain  the  slightest  taste  or  smell. 

There  are  but  few  substances  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures  that 
admit  of  the  application  of  the  displacement  process  so  readily  and  advanta- 
geously  as  ginger  does  ;  and  therefore,  in  studying  the  process  and  its  resulte 
in  this  case,  we  at  least  see  the  full  extcnt  of  the  advantages  it  may  possess. 
These  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  Economy  of  time.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  advantages  in 
this  process,  as  a  tincture  may  be  prepared  in  a  fcw  hours,  which  by  maceration 
would  require  a  week  or  two. 

2.  'Excellence  of  product.  Some  tinctures  are  considered  to  be  better 
when  made  by  this  process  than  by  lengthencd  maceration,  because  in  the 
latter  case  a  change  may  be  eflected  in  some  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the 
solution  first  formed  when  this  is  left  in  contact  with  the  insoluble  residue  of 
the  vegetable  substance. 

3.  *  Concentrated  state  of  the  product.  The  process  is  certainly  well  suited 
for  getting  highly-concentrated  tinctures. 
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4.  Recovery  of  the  valuable  part  of  the  product.  Tliis  is  more  com- 
plctely  effected  by  this  procesa  than  it  can  be  by  maceration  and  expression. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  the 
process  of  percolation,  and  especially  against  its  general  application  for  the 
preparation  of  tinctures. 

1.  It  requires  skill  and  knowledge  for  ita  snccessful  application,  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  much  experience ;  whereas  in  making  tinctures  by  mace- 
ration, unstcilled  labour,  such  as  that  of  apprentices,  can  be  applied. 

2.  Although  the  time  involved  in  making  a  tincture  by  percolation  is  com- 
paratively  short,  yet  during  the  whole  of  this  time  the  attention  of  the  ope- 
rator  is  required,  whereas  in  operating  by  maceration  such  is  not  the  case. 

3.  Although  a  larger  proportion  of  the  strong  tincture  is  recovered  by 
percolation  and  displacement  than  by  maceration  and  expression,  yet  in  the 
former  case,  when  legitimately  conducted,  the  last  part  of  the  tincture  is  only 
recovered  at  the  cost  of  an  equal  volume  of  spirit  which  is  used  for  dis- 
placement. 

4.  There  is  a  strong  temptationrfor  the  use  of  water  as  a  displacing  liquid, 
and  great  danger  in  using  it  of  diluting  and  otherwise  injuring  the  tincture. 

The  process  of  maceration,  which  is  the  oldest  and  most  familiar  mode  of 
operating,  although  it  presenta  the  advantage  of  great  siraplicity,  being  a 
process  that  any  one  can  perform,  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  a  perfect  pro- 
cess. As  a  means  of  effecting  the  exhaustion  of  the  substances  operated  upon 
it  is  inefficient,  unless  the  ingredients  be  frequently  agitated,  and  this  necessary 
part  of  the  operation  is  often  neglected  or  irregularly  attended  to.  Then  the 
period  required  for  maceration  is  inconveniently  long,  and  as  it  is  difficult, 
with  the  íarge  number  of  tinctures  to  be  made,  to  keep  a  correct  register  of 
the  times  at  which  the  process  should  termínate,  much  irregularity  often 
attends  this  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  process. 

Dr.  Burtons  modification  of  the  process  of  maceration  was  suggested  in 
1844,*  with  the  view  of  obviating  the  necessity  for  agitation  whilc  the  ingre- 
diente are  macerating,  and  it  consists  in  suspending  the  solid  ingredients, 
enclosed  in  a  bag,  near  the  top  of  the  liquid  in  which  they  are  macerated, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  at  the  bottom.  The  same  principie  had 
previously  been  applied  and  has  frequently  been  advocated  for  the  preparation 
of  infusions,  and  its  suggested  application  for  the  preparation  of  tinctures 
would  probably  have  been  more  extenaively  tried  if  a  suitable  apparatus  for 
the  purpose  had  been  devised.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Samuel  Gale,  who  was 
then  iny  laboratory  assistant,  induced  Mr.  Green,  of  Lambe th,  to  make  some 
stone  jars  with  perforated  diaphragms  that  could  be  íixed  at  any  required 
distance  from  the  bottom,  witn  a  view  to  their  application  for  carrying  out 
this  process  ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  jar  did  not  fully  realize  the  intended 
object,  as  the  solid  ingredients  placed  on  such  a  diaphragm,  and  forming  a 
soíid  bed  across  the  coluran  of  liquid  in  the  jar,  was  íbund  to  obstruct  the 
circulation  contemplatcd  by  Dr.  Burton. 

In  the  neto  process  of  the  British  Pharmacopasia  we  have  another  modifica- 
tion  of  the  process  of  maceration.  In  this  we  aro  directed  to  macérate  the 
ingrediente,  with  occasional  agitation,  for  forty-eight  hours  with  three-fourths 
of  the  apirit,  then  to  turn  the  ingrediente  into  a  percolator,  and  when  the 
liquid  has  ceased  to  pass,  to  add  the  rémaining  fpurth  of  the  spirit,  and  allow 
this  to  percolate  through ;  then  to  subject  the  contents  of  the  percolator  to 
pressure,  and  finally  to  inake  up  the  whole  to  a  stated  quantity  by  further 
addition  of  spirit.  The  object  here  seem8  to  have  been  to  remove  the  principal 
objeetion  that  attaches  to  maceration  by  reducing  the  time  oceupied  in  the 

■ 

*  *  Phurmaceutical  Journal,'  vol.  iv.  p.  469. 
VOL.  v.  2  o 
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process  to  two  day9,  to  render  this  period  of  maceration  efficient  by  supple- 
menting  it  with  a  process  of  percolation  or  displacement,  and  to  make  the 
whole  operation  simple  and  easy  of  accomplishment  by  omittíng  those  parts 
of  the  process  of  percolation  which  involve  diificulty  and  require  skill. 

I  have  been  favourably  impressed  with  the  general  characters  of  this  process 
from  the  first,  and  think  we  have  here  the  basis  of  a  process  admirably  well 
adapted  for  general  adoption,  involving  no  difficulties  of  manipulation,  and 
capable  of  yielding  uniform  and  satisfactory  resulte  without  unduly  taxing  the 
attention  or  the  skill  of  the  operator. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  process  as  described  in  the  Pharmacopceia  is  not 
so  complete,  simple,  and  eíHcient  as  it  is  capable  of  being  made,  and  among 
the  objects  I  have  had  in  view  in  this  commnnication  have  been  those  of  sug- 
gesting  a  modification  in  the  Pharmacopceia  process,  and  of  describing  a  suit- 
able  form  of  apparatus  for  its  application. 

The  automatic  displacement  pbocess  is  the  ñame  I  propose  to  give  to 
this  mode  of  operating,  which,  whilo  it  practically  fulfils  the  requiremente  of 
the  Pharmacopceia,  comprises  the  principies  of  Dr.  Burton's  process  and  of  the 
process  of  displacement. 


Automatic  Displacement  Apparatus. 

Commencing  with  the  maceration  of  the  solid  ingrediente  in  three-fourths 
of  the  spirit,  I  propose  to  effectthis  by  suspending  them  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  liquid,  and  thua  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  agitation.  The  apparatus  I 
have  had  majle  for  the  purpose  is  a  copper  vessel,  well  tinned  inside,  with  a 
round  bottom  and  wcll-fitting  cover.  It  is  furnished  with  a  cock,  so  fixed  that 
the  whole  of  the  licjuid  contente  can  be  drawn  off.  jNear  the  top  of  the  vessel 
a  wiro  is  fixed  against  the  inner  surface  for  the  support  of  tne  ring  (2),  to 
which  the  bag  is  to  be  attached,  as  shown  at  (3).  The  bag  may  be  made 
of  flannel,  or  other  suitable  material.   It  should  be  cylindrical,  with  a  round 
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piece  sewn  in  at  the  bottom,  and  aufficiently  long  to  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  The  open  end  of  the  bag,  which  is  about  equal  in  circumfer- 
ence  to  the  ring  (2),  is  to  be  paased  up  through  the  ring,  and  then  turned 
over  and  secured  with  a  piece  of  string.  The  capacity  of  the  bag  may  be 
made  to  suit  the  subatancea  to  be  put  into  it  by  turning  more  or  lesa  of 
it  over  at  the  top. 

Having  introduced  the  materials,  including  the  spirit,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing  (1),  the  automatic  process  speedily  commences ;  the  spirit  in  contact 
with  the  solid  ingredients  becoming  charged  with  soluble  matter,  and  heavier 
than  the  surrounding  uncharged  spirit,  falla  through  the  bag  by  its  gravity, 
its  place  being  taken  by  fresh  portions  of  the  lighter  spirit.  A  constant 
circulation  is  thus  kept  up,  and  a  percolating  and  displacing  process  is  main- 
tained  for  the  wholo  forty-eight  hours,  during  which  the  Pharmaeopcaia  di- 
recta the  maceration  to  be  continued.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  tincture 
is  drawn  off,  and  when  the  contents  of  the  bag  havo  been  drained,  the  next 
part  of  the  process  is  to  be  commenced.  The  cylinder  (4),  which  is  open 
at  both  ends,  and  loosely  fits  within  the  ring  (2),  so  that  it  can  be  intro- 
duced when  the  bag  is  in  its  place,  is  pushed  down  between  the  bag  and 
its  contents,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  liquid  through  the  sides  of 
the  bag  when  placed  over  the  solid  mass.  The  remaining  fourth  of  the 
spirit  is  now  introduced,  and  this,  percolating  through,  displacos  the  tincture 
held  by  capillary  attraction  in  the  solid  ingredients,  and  the  exhauation  of 
these  ingredients  is  thus  completed.  When  no  more  liquid  passes,  the  cylinder 
may  be  withdrawn  from  the  bag,  and  the  bag  removed  from  its  place,  sepa- 
rated  from  the  metallic  ring  to  which  it  is  attached,  squeezed  with  the  hands 
so  as  to  presa  out  as  much  of  the  liquid  as  can  be  thus  separated,  and  then 
put  into  the  press-box  of  a  small  tincture-press  for  further  expression.  It 
will  be  found  convenient  to  have  a  strong  perlbrated  cylindrical  box,  of  tinned 
copper,  into  which  the  bag  will  fit,  and  wnich,  being  placed  under  the  screw 
of  an  ordinary  tincture-press,  will  admit  of  the  applieation  of  this  part  of  the 
process  without  removing  the  materials  from  the  bag  into  which  they  were 
first  put. 

I  have  found  an  advantage  in  having  the  ring  made  as  shown  at  (5),  and 
supporting  it  on  three  projecting  atuds  attached  to  the  inner  aurfaco  of  the 
copper  veaael.  There  may  then  be  a  second  set  of  atuda  two  or  three  inches 
lower  down,  on  which  the  ring  may  be  placed  if  it  be  desircd  to  opérate 
with  a  amaller  quantity  of  8pirit,  or  if  a  ahort  bag  be  used  which  would  not 
take  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  would  thereforo  leave  part  of  it 
projecting  upwards** 

The  aame  arrangement  may  very  readily  be  adapted  to  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  or  jar,  by  having  the  ring  (3)  supported  on  three  wiro  lega,  as  shown  in 
the  following  drawings. 

Thia  method  of  preparing  tincturea  presenta  some  important  advantages. 

It  ia  easily  performed,  aud  oceupiea  but  little  time  in  its  performance.  In 
these  respeets  it  oceupies  a  position  intermedíate  between  thoso  of  percola- 
tion  and  maceration.  Although  it  is  not  quito  so  simple  a  procesa  as  that  of 
maceration,  yet  it  requires  lesa  frequent  attention,  and  is  of  much  shorter 
duration. 

It8  automatic  character  rendera  it  independent  of  the  operator  during  the 
first  part  of  the  process,  and  the  result  is  not  affected  therefore  by  the  amount 


*  Mr.  Coffcy,  the  well-known  Pharmaceutical  Engineer,  has  contri  ved  a  plan  for  making 
the  lid  fit  air-tight.  bymeans  of  an  india-rubber  band,  which  entirely  prevents  evaporation; 
and  he  ia  prepared  tu  supply  the  complete  apparatua  in  three  sizes,  for  one,  two,  and  four 
^allons  of  tincture. 
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of  attention  it  may  receive,  as  it  is  in  the  ordinary  procese  of  maceration. 
Then,  as  no  personal  attention  is  required  during  the  period  of  maceration, 
there  is  no  temptation  or  excuse  for  any  deviation  from  the  prescribed  instruc- 
tions.  All  that  is  required  is,  that  the  ingrediente  should  be  bruised,  or  other- 
wise  prepared  as  directed,  and  after  being  put  into  the  apparatus,  that  they 
should  be  leflb  there  for  the  prescribed  time.  This  time  is  not  inconveniently 
long,  ñor  is  it  difficult  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  it  in  the  preparation  of 
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Automatic  Displacement  Apparatus. 


several  tinctures.  There  is  a  little  card-frame  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
apparatus,  into  which  a  card  is  put,  with  the  ñame  of  the  tincture  and  the 
date  at  which  the  process  was  commenced.  When  the  macerating  time  has 
expircd  the  tincture  is  drawn  off,  and  should  be  put  into  a  bottle  or  other 
vessel  that  will  form  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  tincture  to  be  produced. 
In  the  draining  of  the  liquid  from  the  bag  in  this  part  of  the  process,  the  solid 
ingredients  will  pack  themselves  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  operation. 
The  cylinder  is  now  to  be  introduced ;  and  in  doing  this,  if  the  sidos  of  the 
bag  be  slightly  squeezcd  with  the  hands,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  pushing 
the  cylinder  between  the  bag  and  its  contents.  The  ingredients  should  then 
be  pressed  down  with  a  rod,  and  the  remaining  fourth  of  the  spirit  poured 
over  them.  All  the  difliculties  of  the  ordinary  process  of  percolation  are  thus 
got  rid  of.  If  there  be  only  a  sraall  auantity  of  solid  ingredients,  requiring  a 
bag  much  shorter  than  the  cylinder,  the  top  of  the  latter  will  of  course  project 
above  the  ring,  and  as  this  would  obstruet  the  fixing  of  the  cover  in  its  place 
while  the  ring  resta  on  the  upper  studs,  it  will  be  necessary  in  such  case  to  put 
the  ring  on  to  the  lower  studs.  The  percolation  under  these  circumstances 
will  take  placo  without  further  attention ;  and  when  completed,  the  cylinder 
is  to  be  removed,  the  bag  separated  from  the  ring,  and  with  its  contents  sub- 
mitted  to  expression.  The  pressed  tincture,  and  that  obtained  by  displace- 
ment  in  the  previous  part  of  the  process,  are  to  be  added  to  the  tincture  lirst 
raade  by  maceration,  and  the  whole  made  up  to  the  specified  quantity  by  fur- 
ther addition  of  spirit. 

Tinctures  made  in  this  way  appear  to  be  unexceptionable  in  erery  respect, 
and  the  process  will  recommend  itself  by  its  applicability  to  all  tinctures,  and 
to  operations  upon  the  large  as  well  as  the  small  scale,  and  also  by  the  perfect 
fucility  with  which  it  is  performed. 

Mr.  Deane  was  rery  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  oflering  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  percolation.     Much,  however,  that  he  had  intended  saying 
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had  already  been  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Bedwood,  who  had  gone  so  fully  into 
the  subject,  as  to  leave  him  little  to  say  oa  the  matter.  His  experience  on 
tbis  subject  was  somewbat  large,  baving  carefully  practised  it  from  the  time 
be  first  bronght  it  before  the  notice  o?  the  Society  at  one  of  its  earliest 
meetings,  hela  at  the  house  of  the  late  Jacob  Bell.  He  commenced  upon  a 
plan  recommended  in  the  1  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy 1  (vol.  x.  p.  1),  and 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  found  that  therc  was  much  to  learn  before 
he  could  get  at  the  secrets  of  the  process.  The  condition  and  character  of 
the  dry  materials,  the  amount  of  moistnre  to  be  employed,  the  packing  in  the 
cylinder,  the  rate  of  percolation,  and  the  correct  form  of  apparatus,  had  all  to 
be  studied.  Perhaps  the  first diffic al ty  was  the  packing  in  tne  cylinder;  for  if 
too  tightly  packed,  the  fluid  would  not  pass  through,  and  if  too  loosely,  it  would 
run  too  fast,  involving  tho  necesaity  for  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  to  exhaust 
the  substance.  This  led  to  the  use  cf  a  tap  to  regúlate  the  flow,  and  which 
was  of  great  assistance.  From  its  use  was  learned  the  fact  that  the  slower 
the  operation,  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  fluid  required  to  exhaust  tho  material. 

This  suggested  what  might  bo  termed  a  fractional  mode  of  displacement ; 
that  was,  drawing  off  definite  quantities  at  definite  and  regular  intervals 
of  time,  and  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  each  quantity  drawn  off.  By 
this  method  the  best  rate  of  displacement  was  in  time  determined  for  each 
particular  substance.  Up  to  the  present  time,  he  had  made  between  three 
thousand  and  four  thousand  weighings  in  a  specific  gravity  bottle,  and  had 
learned  much  from  it,  especially  this,  that  it  ís  not  a  simple  process  of  dis- 
placement or  percolation,  out  both,  combined  with  maceration ;  for  instance, 
oil  on  the  top  of  water  in  a  cylinder  will  displace  the  water,  but  when  a  mul- 
titude  of  particles  of  matter  are  surroundea  with  a  quantity  of  fluid  denser 
tban  that  which  is  intended  to  displace  it,  the  superincumbent  fluid  does  not 
so  readily  drive  it  forward  as  is  apt  to  be  imagined.  Let  this  cylinder  full  of 
marbles  represent  the  case.  Every  marble  wetted  with  the  denser  fluid  would, 
from  the  cohesive  forcé  exerted,  allow  the  lighter  fluid  to  pass  without  carrying 
all  the  soluble  matter  before  it,  and  that  m  proportion  to  tho  velocity  with 
which  the  liquid  was  run  off;  and  if  these  particles  represented  by  the  marbles 
were  particles  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other  cellular  tissuo,  the  cohesive  forcé 
would  be  complicated  with  endosmotic  and  exosmotic  action,  involving  the 
necessity  for  a  considerable  amount  of  maceration  at  the  same  time.  Henee 
it  was  found  that  the  interstitial  fluid  even  could  not  be  simply  displaced,  much 
less  that  which  was  intercellular,  and  the  fluid  passed  away  in  a  constantly  de- 
creasing  ratio  of  density,  as  shown  in  the  following  illustration  :— 

Dry  Material,  65  oz.  troy  weight.  Wet  with  106  fl.  oz.  of  proof  spirit,  sp.  gr.  '023,  macé- 
rate three  days,  pack  tightly  in  a  percolator,  when  it  was  found  that  a  very  small 
quantity  oz.S  would  just  drain  from  it.  Percolate  with  proof  spirit  as  above,  to  the 
extent  of  16  pints  =  320  fl.  oz. 

Ist  3  oz.  liad  sp.  gr.  of   080 

oflst40oz.  „   076 

Ist  3oz.  „    0712 

of2nd40oz.  „    0606 

Ist  3oz.  „    0G2 

of3rd40oz.  „    0576 

Ist  3  oz.  „    050 

of4th40oz.  „   040 

Ist  3  oz.  „    010 

of5th40oz.  „    037  2 

Ist  3oz.  „    034-4 

of  6th  40  oz.  „    032  6 

Ist  3oz.  „    020  6 

of  7th  40  oz.  „   030 
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lst  3  oz.  had  sp.  gr.  of   927'2 

of8th40oz.         „    9268 

Finished  Tincture  ....   mean  947 

Pressings  of  residue,  70  fl.  oz.    .    .   .  926 

The  state  of  disintegration  of  the  ingredients  to  be  operated  upoii,  and  the 
quantity  of  raoisture  to  be  employed  in  tho  first  wetting  of  them,  were  matters 
íor  grave  consideration ;  they  had  to  be  modified  according  to  circumstances. 
Theoretically,  the  finer  the  state  of  división  the  better ;  but  practicaUv,  this  will 
not  answer.    In  small  quantities  some  substances  may  be  finely  divided,  bnt 
on  a  large  scale  it  would  be  impracticable, — in  the  first  place,  from  the  impos- 
sibility  of  working  a  large  qnantity  of  fine  powder,  and  secondly,  the  expense  of 
time  and  labour  required  would  be  a  complete  bar  to  its  adoption.   A  sieve 
twenty  wires  to  the  inch  is  fine  enongh  for  most  things,  and  some  substances  to 
be  operated  upon  with  water  only  may  be  very  mnch  coarscr.    The  quantity 
of  fluid  to  be  eraployed  must  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients 
whethér  they  are  of  a  hard  or  soft  texture,  and  whether  spirit  or  water,  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  is  to  be  the  médium.    One  great  impediment  to  successful 
operation  is  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  air-bubbles  dispersed  through  the 
matter  operated  upon,  giving  rise  to  ehannels  through  which  the  fluid  will 
pass  rather  than  uniformly  through  the  whole  mass.  These  arise  from  various 
causes,  which  experience  only  will  teach ;  but  there  is  one  source  of  dÜficulty 
on  this  point  which  appears  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  most  ope- 
rators,  or  at  least  not  reierred  to  in  print,  namely,  the  intercellular  air-spaces 
of  many  vegetable  substances.    It  is  a  great  mistake  with  such  substances  to 
at  once  wet  them  with  a  quantity  of  fluid,  which  would  convert  them  into  a 
kind  of  pudding  or  mud,  especiaily  if  they  contain  much  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter.   The  exhausting  of  such  a  substance  with  a  modérate  amount  of  fluid, 
especiaily  if  it  be  water,  is  almost  impracticable,  in  consequence  of  the  water 
surrounding  the  air-spaces  and  rendering  the  escape  of  the  confined  air  almost 
an  impossibility ;  but  the  method  recommended  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia  is  founded  on  sound  philosophicai  principies,  and  obviates  the  difiiculty, 
so  that  even  rhubarb,  a  most  troublesome  substance,  can  be  managed  by  it. 
It  recommends  the  substance  to  be  wetted  with  half  its  weight  of  the  liquid. 
Why  should  this  small  quantity,  which  leaves  the  substance  in  a  merely  damp 
mealy  condition,  be  better  than  the  larger  quantity,  which  appears  to  wet  it 
so  much  more  completely  ?    He  apprehended  it  was  this, — that  the  smaller 
quantity  being  sunicient  to  damp  the  substance  and  causo  the  cells  filled  with 
ary  matter  to  swell  out,  by  so  doing  caused  the  expulsión  of  the  air  from  the 
empty  cells  and  intercellular  spaces,  and  thus  removed  one  great  obstacle  to 
the  satisfactory  extraction  of  the  soluble  matter.    But,  as  before  observed,  it 
is  not  every  substance  that  can  be  so  treated ;  others  require  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  fluid  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  singular  that  too  much  or  too  little 
fluid  used  in  the  first  wetting  will  lead  to  an  equally  unsatisfactory  result  in 
the  non-exhaustion  of  the  substance  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  fluid.    As  a 
general  rule,  he  had  found  that  substances  wero  not  exhausted  with  less  than 
four  times  their  weight  of  fluid ;  there  were  exceptions — some  might  be  ex- 
hausted with  less  than  four,  and  some  required  five  or  six  times  their  weight, 
but  much  depended  upon  the  state  of  disintegration  and  the  skill  of  the  ope- 
rator ;  heneo  the  extraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  tincture  from  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dry  substance  was  a  very  difficult  operation  even  in  the  hands  ot  the 
most  experienced,  and  for  this  reason  he  regretted  to  see  such  conditions  re- 
quired in  the  new  Pharmacopooia.  When  a  large  quantity  was  to  be  obtained 
from  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  the  caso  was  very  difieren  t ;  but  even  then,  on 
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a  large  scale  he  believed  it  was  impracticable.  The  operation  must  be  carried 
on  by  means  of  skilled  labour,  a  coramon  labourer  could  not  do  it ;  it  required 
constant  thought  and  attention.  He  had  had  nearlv  twenty-seven  years'  ex- 
perience,  and  of  all  the  assistants  and  apprentices  he  had  had  during  that  time, 
most  of  whom  had  endeavoured  to  comprehend  the  subject,  only  one,  a  Mau- 
ritius  man,  had  really  taken  in  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.  It  was  not 
always  convenient  or  practicable  to  adopt  automatic  means  for  the  prevention 
of  irregularity,  ñor  could  the  operator  always  keep  his  eyes  continually  on  the 
process.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every 
one,  and  therefore  could  never  be  a  process  to  be  used  by  the  majority  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  designed. 

The  form  of  the  apparatus  was  one  of  great  importance.  At  first,  and  for 
a  considerable  time,  he  had  employed  a  cylinderwith  a  flat  or  slightly  concave 
bottom,  with  an  exit  tube  fixed  in  the  centre,  but  íindingthat  invariably  there 
was  a  porlion  of  the  substance  imperfectty  acted  upon  in  the  angles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  he  tried  cylinders  with  funnel-shaped  bottoms ;  but  in 
retaining  the  cylindrical  form  at  all,  there  was  the  repeated  inconvenience  of 
some  substances  shrinking  from  the  sides  to  an  ineonvenient  extent  when  by 
any  chance  they  were  allowed  to  run  dry  beforo  the  operation  was  complete. 
Having  t hoso  diíBculties  before  him,  and  referring  back  to  the  dead  space  ob- 
served  in  the  cylinders  with  flat  bottoms,  he  repeated  some  operations  in  them, 
turned  out  the  mark,  and  cut  it  vertically  down  the  centre.  The  direction 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  fluid  employed  had  taken  was  so  marked  and 
uniform  in  cach  case,  that  he  had  been  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  apparatus 
that  answered  perfectly,  and  which  was  a  portion  of  an  elongated  cone  whose 
sides  formed  an  angle  of  82°  to  the  base  line.  The  dimensions  of  one  of  such 
vessels  he  had  in  constant  use,  and  which  would  be  found  generally  useful, 
was  twelve  inches  deep,  nine  inchcs  broad  at  top,  and  six  inches  at  bottom  ; 
the  bottom  rather  coneave,  with  a  tubular  opening  for  arranging  a  tap.  The 
apex  of  the  cone  was  not  good  for  ordinarv  purposes ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  to 
hold  a  sufiiciency  of  matter  to  be  operatea  upon,  it  must  be  made  of  an  ineon- 
venient length,  and  secondly,  it  was  liablo  to  clog.  It  was  somewhat  singular 
that  if  the  angle  were  too  small,  as  in  a  common  funnel,  the  íluid  seemed  to 
him  to  have  a  tendeney,  in  some  i ns lances,  to  find  its  way  down  the  sides  of 
the  funnel  rather  than  through  the  body  of  the  material.  Those  who  were 
interested  in  carrying  out  this  valuable  and  nice  operation  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner  would  do  wéll  to  study  it  in  the  fractional  manner  above  deseribed,  for 
he  was  satisfied  there  was  much  valuable  information  yet  to  be  learned  from 
it.  He  quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Ecdwood  that  you  cannot  displaco  spirit  with 
water,  and  with  whatever  liquid  you  commence  your  operation,  with  that  you 
must  complete  it.  When  small  quantities  of  dry  matter  are  used,  the  quan- 
tity  of  spirit  retained  may  not  be  worth  saving,  but  larger  quantities  should 
be  pressed,  and  the  pressings  set  aside  and  properly  labelled,  to  be  employed  in 
the  commencement  of  the  next  operation  on  the  same  substance.  This  was 
one  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  process,  involving  the  use  of  many  bottles 
and  much  space,  which  few  could  afford. 

Mr.  Hills  said  that  at  that  late  hour  he  would  detain  the  mecting  only  a 
minute  or  two,  to  say  that  both  Dr.  Kedwood  and  Mr.  Dcane  in  their  interest- 
ing  account  of  the  process  of  percolation  and  displacement,  admitted  that  it 
required  the  greatest  nicety  of  manipulation,  and  that  by  an  expert,  to  carry 
it  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  He  (Mr.  Hills)  was  convinced  that  mace- 
ration  with  agitation  was  the  best  way  of  niaking  tinctures.  He  had  made 
a  tincture  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Redwood  was  making  one  by  his  automatic 
process,  and  although  he  had  only  six-and-forty  hours  to  make  it,  in  order  to 
•compare  with  Dr.  Kedwood's,  it  was  found  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  latter . 
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Mr.  Hills  admitted  that  percolation  had  its  advantages  in  sonie  cases,  but 
taking  tinctures  generally,  he  was  convinced  tliat  maceration  for  six  days  with 
good  agitation  was  more  easily  accompliehed,  and  yielded  a  more  satisfactory 
product. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETT,  EDINBÜRGH. 

The  Fifth  and  last  Scientific  Meeting  for  the  present  Session  was  held  in  St.  George's 
Hall,  on  Monday  evening,  18th  April,  at  9  o'cíock ;  Mr.  G.  Blansiiard,  President,  ¡a 
the  chair. 

Professor  Archer,  Director  of  the  Industrial  Museum,  on  being  introduced  by  the 
Chainnau,  read  the  following  Notes  on  some  of  the  new  Materia  Medica  producís,  exhi- 
bited  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 

Having  collected  in  the  Exhibition  of  18G2  man  y  hundreds  of  specimens  of  Materia 
Medica,  I  propose  f  rom  time  to  time  to  bring  under  the  no  tice  of  this  Socicty  snch  of 
them  as  I  think  may  prove  interesting,  either  from  their  novelty,  utility,  or  any  other 
prominent  quality.  For  this  evening  I  have  selected  two  small  groups  which  have  no 
connection  with  each  other,  but  were  most  convenient  to  myself,  and  I  believe  both 
possess  considerable  interest. 

The  first  I  present  to  your  notice  is  a  series  of  Extracts,  prepared  by  M.  Berjot,  jiran' 
pharmacien  of  Caen,  one  of  the  most  extensivo  manufacturera  in  France.  A  single  glance 
at  these  beautiful  preparations  will  show  the  great  difference  between  them  and  the 
phannacopoeial  preparations  of  this  country.  These  extracts  are  prepared  from  decoc- 
tions,  made  m  vacuo,  which  have  been  passed  through  percolatore,  similar  to  that  which 
I  have  before  me,  but  how  he  secures  the  extremely  light  and  frothy  character  I 
am  unable  to  explain,  or  whether  it  has  any  real  advantages ;  my  own  opinión  is  that  it 
xnust  have,  because  if  kept  perfectly  dry  we  are  sure  of  greater  uniformity  of  strength  than 
when  an  indefinite  quantity  of  moisture  is  present.  One  difficulty  certainly  attends  them, 
and  that  is  their  remarkable  hygroscopic  quality,  which  causes  them  so  rapidly  to  absorb 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  that  if  exposed,  even  for  a  few  seconds,  a  uoisy  crepitation 
is  heard,  almost  like  the  crackling  of  a  piece  of  very  dry  wood  in  burning. 

M.  Berjot  overcomes  this  difficulty  in  an  ingenious  way.    In  the  wide  mouths  of  bis 
bottles,  which  have  screw  tops,  he  places  a  small  chamber  filled  with  unslacked  lime, 
which  from  its  still  greater  power  to  absorb  moisture  arrests  all  that  can  pass  in  through 
the  well-closed  screw  stopper.   The  extracts  are  those  of  the  grey,  yellow,  red,  and 
orange  Cinchona  barks,  and  of  Krameria  root.   M.  Berjot's  annual  production  of  these 
light  extracts  is  no  less  than  4400  Ib.    Besides  these,  I  have  from  the  same  manufac- 
turer  a  most  interesting  series  of  certain  prepared  flowers  and  leaves,  used  inFrench  phar- 
macy ;  these  are  so  beautifully  prepared,  and  are  such  examples  of  that  care  which  is  the 
crowning  merit  of  pharmaceutical  manufacturera,  that  I  am  sure  they  will  command  the 
admiratíou  of  the  Society.    They  consist  of  the  flowers  of  Viola  odorata,  Vinca  major, 
Centaurea  cyanea,  Althaa  officinalis,  Lamium  álbum,  Papaver  Rhaias,  Malea  rotan- 
difolia,  and  Spartium  junceum,  and  of  the  leaves  of  Conium  maculatum.   All  of  these 
have  the  appearance  of  having  within  the  present  hour  been  plucked  from  the  pro- 
ducing  plants  with  the  greatest  care ;  the  colours  of  all  are  as  bright  as  when  grow- 
ing.    The  forms  of  the  flowers  are  perfect,  not  a  petal  is  crushed,  the  odour  is 
scarcely  impaired,  and  the  leaves  of  the  hemlock  are  as  green  as  when  growing.   I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  method  pursued  in  preparing  these  parts  of  plants  so  perfect,  has  been 
by  burying  them  in  hot  sand  very  fine  and  dry,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  change  from 
damp,  M.  Berjot  has  applicd  his  most  ingenious  lime-chambers  also  to  these.   The  spe- 
cimens before  the  Society  are  at  least  three  years  oíd,  for  they  were  in  London  all  of 
18G2,  and  since  then  have  been  in  our  Industrial  Museum,  to  which  they  were  generously 
presented  by  M.  Berjot ;  yet  during  the  time  they  have  been  under  my  care,  although 
anxiously  watched,  they  have  not  shown  the  slightest  change.   If  these  preparations 
have  to  us  no  other  valué  than  as  examples  of  what  may  be  done  by  ingenuity  and  nice 
manipula 1 1  n,  they  will  be  of  the  utmost  use  to  those  who  thoughtf ully  examine  them. 

Our  colonies  furnished  many  carious  contributions  to  Materia  Medica,  and  I  have 
selected  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  colonial  groups  for  this  evening,  viz.  that  of  the  Island 
of  Trinidad. 

The  first  is  a  drug,  called  on  the  island  Mapourito ;  it  is  the  root  of  Petiveria  ailiacea,  L., 
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a  plant  belonging  to  the  Natural  Order  Phytolaccacece,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  remark- 
able for  any  active  properties.  This,  however,  has  a  strong  and  somewhat  alliaceous 
odour ;  it  is  a  hard  woody  root,  very  fibrous,  the  raain  part  not  being  much  thicker  than 
the  little  fínger.  It  is  said  to  be  both  diuretic  and  diaphoretic,  and  to  be  usef  ul  in  febrile 
cases.   It  is  also  pungent  enough  to  be  recommended  for  the  toothache. 

A  very  similar  root  in  appearance  is  that  called  native  Ipecacuanha,  produced  by 
Asclepias  curassavica,  L.,  (Nat.  Ord.  Asclepiadaceaj.  It  is  a  raost  abundant  and  dis- 
agreeable  weed  in  the  island,  where  it  is  known  by  the  French  colonists  as  Petit  Breada 
Ipeca,  or  Brenda  Savane ;  and  by  the  Spaniards  as  Borachera,  or  Platanillo.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  emetic,  requiring  much  care  in  its  administration,  and  is  rarely  used 
when  the  trae  Ipecacuanha  can  be  obtained.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the 
natare  of  the  active  principie  in  this  root,  and  whether,  if  isolated,  it  would  be  a  more 
manageable  remedy. 

Lignum-Vit»  bárk  (Guaiactim  officinale,  Ln  Nat.  Ord.  Zygophyllacea)  forms  an  im- 
portant  feature  in  Trinidad  pharmacy.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  wood 
and  the  gum-resin ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  Trinidad,  where  the  bark,  as  is  most  pro- 
bable, is  held  to  be  the  most  active.  It  is  an  agreeable  bitter,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic 
medicine,  and  forms  one  of  the  ingrediente  in  a  diet  drink  called  Mabie,  which  is  a 
common  beverage. 

An  excellent  spccimen  of  the  root  of  Dorstenia  brasiliensis  (Nat.  Ord.  Moracece)  is 
also  in  the  collection  ;  it  has  no  great  valué,  but  is  regarded  by  the  Spaniards  as  an  admi- 
rable antidote  to  the  bites  of  snakcs. 

Cainca  root,  Chiococca  racemosa,  Jacquin  (Nat.  Ord.  Rubiáceas),  the  Grand  Brenda  of 
the  French  settlers,  formerly  had  a  great  reputation  in  Europe  as  a  mild  diuretic,  but  its 
tendency  to  spoil  by  keeping  has  caused  it  to  be  disregarded.  It  is,  however,  much 
valued  by  the  Trinidad  practitioners  in  cases  of  dropsy,  where  more  drastic  remedies 
would  be  injurious.  When  in  good  condition  it  has  a  strong  smell  of  Castoream,  which 
probably  led  to  its  use  in  Europe,  where  at  one  time  it  sold  as  high  as  four  shillings  an 
o  unce. 

A  much  more  powerful  diuretic  is  the  bark  of  SchneJla  excisa,  Grisebach  (Leguminosa), 
the  Liane  Tasso  of  the  French  and  the  Bejuco  de  Cadena  ^of  the  Spanish  settlers. 
Besides  its  properties  as  a  diuretic,  it  is  also  astringent. 

A  very  remarkable  aromatic  and  stimulant  bitter  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  Xylopia 
grandiflora,  Kunth  (Nat.  Ord.  Anonacea),  which  is  not  only  esteemed  in  Trinidad,  but 
is  also  in  great  favour  amongst  the  Indians  of  the  mainland,  in  the  distriets  of  Atures 
and  Maypura,  on  the  Orinoco,  where,  as  in  Trinidad,  it  is  known  as  Frutta  de  Burro. 
It  has  the  remarkable  property  of  having  its  bitter  quality  improved  by  keeping ;  the 
aroma  however  decreases. 

The  leaves  of  Artanthe  adunca,  Miquel  (Nat.  Ord.  Piperacece),  are  very  peculiar ;  they 
have  the  smell  of  dried  Speannint,  and  an  agreeable  aromatic  taste.  A  tisane  made  of 
these  leaves  is  in  much  favour  with  the  I'rcnch  colonists,  who  cali  the  drug  Feuille  Mal 
d'Estomac  and  employ  it  in  cases  of  síomach  diseases  and  in  chlorosis. 

The  pods  called  Guatamare  are  the  frait  of  Myrospermum  frutescens  (Leguminosa}) ; 
they  very  much  resemble  those  of  M.  peruiferum  and  M.  Pereine,  and,  like  them,  contain 
aromatic  balsamic  qualities.  The  tree,  too,  yields  a  balsam  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
Balsam  of  Pera.  A  tincture  prepared  from  these  pods  is  much  in  favour  as  a  stomachic 
and  carminative,  and  as  an  external  application  for  rheumatic  pains. 

The  roots  of  a  species  of  Scleria  (Nat.  Ord.  Cyperaceee)  are  used  as  a  stomachic  and 
carminative ;  the  flavour  is  warm,  and  most  agreeably  aromatic.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
if  imported  to  this  country,  it  would  soon  be  liked  as  much  as  it  is  in  Trinidad. 

The  dried  flowers  of  Érownea  htifolia,  Jacquin  (Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosa),  are  much 
used  by  the  Trinidad  women  as  a  styptic ;  they  have  a  most  agreeable  smell,  and  well 
deserve  attention  in  this  country. 

Another  leguminous  product  will  complete  my  list ;  it  is  the  seed  of  Cassia  occidentalis, 
the  Stinkweed  of  the  English,  and  Herbes-puantes  of  the  French  colonists ;  this  seed  and 
also  the  young  tops  of  the  plant  are  used  as  diuretics  in  dropsy ;  notwithstanding  this 
medicinal  quality,  the  seed  is  collected  in  the  Argentino  Republic  and  used  as  a  substi- 
tuto for  coffee :  perhaps  the  roasting  destroys  its  diuretic  character. 

Besides  those  above  described,  there  are  several  other  medicinal  produets  of  Trinidad 
which  I  may  perhaps  bring  under  the  not  ice  of  this  Society  on  some  future  occasion. 
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At  the  cióse  of  the  address  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Professor  Archer 
for  his  interesting  communication. 

The  deliverance  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  essays  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  Secretary  was  then  made  known.  The  paper  on  *  Glycerine '  was  named  as 
the  best,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  President's  prize.  On  the  sealed  envelope  being 
opened,  the  author's  ñame  was  found  to  be  F.  Badén  Benger,  residing  at  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Co.'s,  338,  Oxford  Street,  London.  The  work,  Professor  Nichol's  1  Physical  Sciences,' 
illustrated,  was  the  prize  given  by  the  President,  and  the  Secretary  received  instructions 
to  forward  the  same.  The  second  prize,  Balfour's  'Manual  of  Botany,'  was  awarded  to 
the  anthor  of  the  paper  on  '  Displacement,'  who  was  James  Burt,  residing  at  Mr.  Mun- 
day's,  Worthing.  There  were  other  two  essays  which  the  Committee  thought  deserved 
recognition,  and  they  therefore  awarded  a  third  prize  to  the  writer  of  the  essay  upon 
'  Camphor,*  viz.  Balfour's  «  Outlines  of  Botany,'  and  a  fourth  prize  for  the  essay  on 
*  Iodine,'  the  volume  given  for  which  was  a  copy  of  M.  M.  Edwards  on  *  Zoology,'  with 
píate:.  The  author  of  the  former  was  J.  G.  Stevens,  residing  with  Jeffreys  and  Sons, 
Cheltenham,  and  of  the  latter,  Thomas  Collier,  with  Mr.  Collier,  of  Sheffield.  The  (Com- 
mittee remarked  that  Mr.  Collier  had  borrowed  largely  from  some  writers  on  4  Iodine,' 
which  they  think  Mr.  C.  onght  to  have  acknowledged.  On  the  whole,  the  essays  were 
very  creditable. 

The  President  then  gave  his— 

VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  retiring  President,  I  beg 
to  offer  you  a  few  remarks,  as  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours  my  successor  will  be  ap- 
pointed, and  I  shall  cease  to  hold  the  honourable  position  in  which  you  so  kindly  placed 
me  twelve  months  ago. 

In  commencing,  allow  me  to  refer  to  what  has  been  the  real  work  of  the  bygone  sfcs- 
sion.  First,  in  regard  to  scientific  meetings,  wehave  had  Jive,  and  these,  on  being  glanced 
at,  will,  I  am  sure,  bear  favourable  comparison  with  any  previous  session.  In  November 
we  had  a  very  lucid  communication  by  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  on  the  Recent  Pro- 
gress  of  Organic  Chemistry.  Our  Secretary  exhibited  in  operation  one  of  Carr's  Patent 
Levigating  Machines,  and  fifty  specünens  were  added  to  our  inuseum,  the  gift  of  the 
Council  in  London. 

In  February  we  had  from  Dr.  James  Young  some  remarks  full  of  interest  regarding 
"  Cicutine  Granules,"  and  the  "  Freshwater  Aquarium  "  was  treatcd  in  a  masterly  style 
by  Mr.  Moffat,  of  Glasgow.  At  our  next  meeting  Mr.  Stevenson  read  an  admirable  pa- 
per, comprehending  the  new  preparations  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  long  and  proñtable  discussion.  About  the  cióse  of  March,  Mr.  Mackay  introdnced 
to  our  fourth  meeting  Robbins's  "  Oxygennesis,"  a  new  material  for  the  immediate  pro- 
duction  of  Oxygen  gas,  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Brown  read  a  paper  on  "  Volumetric  Analysis," 
illustrated  by  interesting  experiments. 

Our  fifth  meeting  is  ju3t  closing,  and  I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  very  able  and  valu- 
able  communication  which  Professor  Archer  has  so  kindly  given  us  this  evening.  To  al  1 
the  gentlemen  who  have  thus  assisted  in  keeping  up  the  interest  of  these  meetings  my 
best  thanks  are  tendered,  and  especially  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  come 
forward  and  contributed  to  our  scientific  gatherings.  I  am  also  glad  to  say  that  the  atten- 
« lance  has  been  throughout  the  session  most  excellent. 

During  my  year  of  office  there  have  been  four  meetings  for  Examination,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  know,  that  applicants  for  admission  are  becoming  more  numerous.  At  the 
iast  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  no  fewer  than  six  passed  their  Major  examina- 
tion, thus  fitting  them  to  be  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  all  of  whom  will 
doubtless  be  made  Members  of  the  Society,  as  their  applications  will  come  before  the 
London  Council  at  their  next  meeting. 

I  could  have  wished  that  the  Library  had  been  inore  freely  used  than  it  has  been 
during  the  winter  months.  Every  facility  was  given  by  the  Curator,  who  attended  regu- 
larly  every  altérnate  Tuesday  evening,  but  he  has,  on  the  whole,  received  little  encourage- 
nieut.  Many  of  the  books  have  now  been  re-bound,  and  I  really  hope  that  in  futuro  a 
more  satisfactory  report  may  be  given  regarding  this  department. 

I  cannot  but  congratúlate  you  on  the  production  of  the  national  Pharmacopoeia.  We 
have  now  had  it  before  os  for  some  time ;  and  though  there  are  many  disposed  to  find 
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fault,  and  though  its  imperfections  aro  talked  of,  and  probably  much  magnified,  I  feel 
satisfied  that  on  the  whole  it  is  indeed  a  great  boon,  and  tbat  very  soon,  when  the  new 
processes  are  more  practised  and  better  understood,  f ull  credit  will  be  given  to  tbe  coni- 
pilers  of  the  work,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  brought  to  acknowledge  its  great  valué  as 
a  standard  work,  suited  for  every  town  and  village  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  must  be  known  to  yon  all,  that  a  movement  is  about  to  take  place  in  favour  of  an 
extensión  of  our  Pharmacy  Act.  Of  t h is  it  is  perhaps  too  prematuro  for  rae  to  speak  at 
the  present  time,  but  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  feel  convinced,  that  efforts  will  not  be 
wanting  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  London  doing  what  they 
can  to  obtain  an  amended  Pharmacy  Bill,  and,  if  successf  ul,  under  the  sanction  of  Govern- 
ment, carry  out  the  original  views  of  our  Society,  so  as  to  give  increased  security  to  the 
public,  and  at  the  same  time  not  overlook  existing  interests. 

It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  kindnessand  forbearance  with 
which  those  connected  with  the  Society  have  at  all  times  treated  me  (and  particularly  to 
our  energetic  and  excellcnt  Secretary,  to  whom  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  his  invaluable 
assistance),  and  to  state,  that  though  retiring  from  the  chair,  my  warmest  wishes  and  en- 
deavours  will  never  be  wanting  to  forward  in  every  way  the  prosperity  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical  Society. 

Intimation  was  made  by  the  Secretary  as  to  the  summer  arrangements  in  regard 
to  the  Library,  and  af  ter  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  by  Mr.  Kemp  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  New  Cafe'  Royal  Hotel,  on  Tues- 
day  evening,  19th  current,  at  a  quarter-past  8  o'clock ;  Mr.  G.Blanshard,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  read  the 

ANNUAL  REPORT,  18G3-4. 

At  the  cióse  of  another  session,  the  Council  beg  to  submit  a  Report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  to  lay  before  the  meeting  an  abstract  of 
the  ñnancial  state  of  matters  in  connection  with  the  Society  here. 

Five  scientifíc  meetings  have  been  held,  and  these  have  had  before  them  matters  con- 
taining  a  full  average  amount  of  interest,  and  have  all  been  exceedingly  well  attended. 
As  usual,  the  Council  take  t his  opportunity  to  gratef  ully  acknowledge,  the  kind  assistance 
of  those  who  have  aided  them  in  this  department  of  the  Society's  labours. 

The  meetings  for  Examination  have  been  four  in  number,  and  eleven  have  been  ádded 
to  the  Society  by  this  means.  It  is  gratifying  to  know,  that  there  is  an  increased  feeling 
in  favour  of  joining  the  Society,  which  the  Council  hope  will,  ere  long,  produce  good 
fruit. 

The  Library  and  Museum  still  oceupy  the  attention  of  the  Council,  but  they  regret  to 
have  occasion  to  complain  of  a  want  of  sufficient  interest  in  both  these  departments, 
and  especially  by  those  for  whom  the  Library  was  chiefly  instituted.  Few  books,  com- 
paratively,  are  taken  out  by  the  júniora,  but  the  Council  hope  this  notice  of  the  fact,  will 
induce  partios  to  come  forward,  and  take  advantage  of  the  privilege  now  accorded  to  all 
connected  with  the  Society,  of  obtaining  books,  when  application  is  made  to  the 
Librarían. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  recognize  the  appearance  of  the  new  Pharmacopceia. 
This  publication  has  been  in  the  hands  of  pharmaceutists  for  several  weeks,  and  with- 
out  attempting  any  criticism  on  the  work,  the  Council  cannot  but  express  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  they  feel,  in  now  possessing  a  national  scientifíc  compilation,  emanating, 
as  it  has  done,  from  a  body  of  distinguished.  and  talented  gentlemen,  who,  by  the  produc- 
tion  of  this  work,  have  done  away  with  much  that  was  incongruous  and  troublesome ; 
and  who,  by  the  assimilation  of  the  different  processes  throughout  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  have  done  good  ser  vi  ce  in  preventing  disappointment  to  prescribers,  as  well 
as  danger  to  patients,  by  the  use  of  preparations  which,  alike  in  ñame,  differed  in  strength, 
simply  because  a  few  railes  of  space  intervened.  The  addition  of  new  remedies  and  new 
formula?  are  also  hailed  as  boons,  while  many  preparations,  and  even  drugs,  which  have 
been  long  considered  useless,  and  in  some  cases  obsolete,  have  now  been  entirely  ex- 
punged  as  offícinal. 
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Four  essays  have  becn  sent  in  competition  f or  the  Presidenta  Prize,  but  this  subject  has 
been  fully  referred  to  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  scientific  meeting  of  the  session,  and 
need  not  be  again  touched  upon  here,  bat  for  the  purpose  of  intimating,  that  to  associates 
and  appreutices  in  England  and  Scotland,  an  opportunity  will  still  be  given  for  compe- 
tition during  the  summer  and  winter  months,  as  one  or  two  prizes,  according  to  the 
number  and  merit  of  the  essays  sent,  will  be  awarded  at  the  cióse  of  next  session.  AU 
papers  will  require  to  be  sent  with  sealed  envelopes  to  the  Secretary,  not  later  than  lst 
March,  1865. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  acconnt  as  from  lst  Jannary  to  31st  December,  180J. 
Dr.       The  Secretary  in  account  current  with  the  Society,  December  31sí,  1863.  CV. 

18G3.  £  »•  d- 

Paid  Bent  of  Hall  and  Museum  j  30  o  0 


1863.  £   «.  d. 

Scpt.  L   Cash  from  London  50  0  0 

Dec.31.  Do.  due  Secretary  1111  ü 


m\  11  o 


 ....*••  


0   7  6 

Books  andpubucationsforLibrary  4   4  9 

Museum   3  10  4 

Expenses,  Annual  Meeting    4   1  11 

Pamting  cases,  etc.,  in  Museum  ">  410 
and  Library   ) 


Library    f  ^ 

Printing   6   8  0 

Postages   1  12  3 

Delivering  BUlets  and  Attendance  1   4  0 

Curator    5   0  0 

Paper,  Envelopes,  ctc   113 

£iA    11  0 


(Dec.31.  Amount  due  to  Secretary...  £11  H  0 
We,  the  nndersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  accounts,  with  voncher  attached, 
find  them  correctly  stated  and  entered,  and  the  balance  due  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  31st 
December,  1863,  eleven  pounds,  eleven  shillings. 

James  Gabdxer. 
John  B.  Stephensox. 
Edinburgh,  lGth  April,  1864.  Wm.  Ainslie. 

The  Council  think  it  right  to  make  reference  to  the  present  movement,  which  they  un- 
derstarjd  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Council  in  London,  regarding  an  extensión 
of  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  1852.  They  think  that  the  General  Meeting  of  Members  so 
recently  held  in  London  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  making  every  endeavour  to  get  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Bill  extended;  and 
they  cannot  but  express  strongly  their  belief,  that  the  intention  already  intimated,  to  re- 
cognize  in  the  proposed  new  measure  existing  interests,  is  one  of  the  elements  which 
will  very  much  facilítate  the  introduction  of  this  enlarged  Bill.  By  the  proposed  mode 
of  registration  in  the  case  of  boná  Jide  cheinists  and  druggists  now  in  business,  and  a 
compulsory  examination  in  all  time  to  come,  of  those  who  may  desire  to  commence  busi- 
ness, the  public  will  in  some  degree  be  protected  against  incompetent  parties  dispens- 
ing  prescription  s.  while  justice  will  be  done  alike  to  the  medical  practitioner,  the  chemist 
himself,  and  his  patrons.  By  such  an  arrangement  the  phannaceutical  chemist  would 
still  remain  as  before,  and  additions  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  those  who,  by  a 
higher  and  more  strict  examinations,  were  found  qualified  to  be  registered  as  such.  The 
Council  here  are  therefore  quite  prepared  to  give  their  brethren  in  London  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  in  carrying  forward  the  proposed  measure.  Doubtless  there  will 
be  much  to  overeóme  and  arrange,  before  the  whole  matter  can  be  finally  carried,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  ultiinate  success  if  persevering  exertions  are  made  in  the 
proper  quarter. 

In  concluding  this  Beport,  thanks  aro  tendered  to  the  London  Council  for  their  kind 
presentation  of  the  duplícate  specimens  to  the  Museum  here  in  November  last. 
Edinburgh,  lOth  April,  1864. 

This  was  unanimously  approved  of,  and  the  Meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  Office- 
bearers  for  1864-5,  when  the  following  were  chosen : — 

LIST  OF  OFFICE-BEABEES. 

PresidenL — Mr.  Kemp  (Portobello). 

Vice-President.— Mr.  D.  R.  Brown  (of  Macfarlan  and  Co.). 
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CounciL— President,  Vice-President,  G.  Blanshard,  Smith  (Kilmarnock),  Flockbart, 
Aitken,  Borland  (Kilmarnock),  Govan  (St.  Andrew's),  Noble,  Gardner,  Raimes,  Ainslie, 
Stephenson,  Tait,  Young. 

Éxaminers. — President  and  Vice-President,  Messrs.  Blanshard,  Gardner,  Aitken,  Ste- 
phenson, Ainslie,  and  Tait,  with  the  President  and  Vice-President  in  London,  and  Secre- 
tary in  Edinburgh,  ex  officiis. 

Curator.—m.  W.  Hill. 

Library  and  Museum  Committee. — The  President  and  Vice-President,  and  Messrs. 
Stephenson,  Ainslie,  and  Young. 
Secretary.— Mr.  John  Mackay. 

Member  of  Council  in  London.— Mi.  Mackay  was  recommended  again  for  election. 


Af ter  the  meeting,  the  Members,  Associates,  and  their  friends  snpped  together  in  the 
large  new  hall  of  the  Café.  There  were  about  100  present.  Apologies  were  received 
from  se  ve  ral  medical  gentlemen  and  country  members.  Bailie  Kemp  (of  Portobello), 
the  President  elect,  occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  Professor  Archer,  Dr.  James 
Young,  Dr.  Adams,  Mr.  A.  Young,  etc.  etc.,  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Brown,  Vice-President,  acted 
as  croupier.  There  were  several  excellent  songs  sung  during  the  evening,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  a  general  feeling  that  this  social  meeting  had  been  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
successful  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  The  following  toasts  were  given 
and  responded  to:— uThe  Queen;"  "The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  other 
Members  of  the  Boyal  Family ;"  44  The  Navy,  Army,  and  Volunteers,"  responded  to  by 
Mr.  Blanshard  ;  44  The  Pharmaceutical  Society ;"  44  The  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh;"  44 The  Boyal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;" 
44  Professor  Archer,"  by  Mr.  Blanshard  and  responded  to  by  Professor  Archer ;  "  The  Presi- 
dent and  Council,  London,"  by  Mr.  Young,  responded  to  by  Mr.  Mackay  ;  44  The  Memory 
of  Jacob  Bell,"  by  Professor  Archer ;  44  The  Betiring  President,"  by  Mr.  Aitken,  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  Blanshard ;  u  The  Scotch  Univereities,"  by  Dr.  Young ;  44  Dr.  Macadam, 
and  the  other  Honorary  Members  in  Scotland,"  by  Mr.  Stephenson  ;  44  The  Chairman," 
by  Mr.  Noble  ;  44  The  Croupier,"  by  Mr.  Ainslie ;  44  The  Secretary,"  by  Mr.  Brown,  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  Mackay ;  44  The  Youngest  Apprentice  Present,"  by  Professor  Archer, 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Napier,  júnior. 


PROVINCIAL  TRANSACTIONS. 
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The  Eighth  Meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art,  on  the  evening  of 
Apnl  13th;  the  President,  Mr.  Harvet,  in  the  chair. 

A  chart  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system,  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  Industrial  Museum  at  Leeds  by  Mr.  Yates,  F.R.S.,  was  exhibited  and  described 
by  the  President.   Thonger's  Poison  Labels  were  also  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Cossons  (Associate)  read  a  paper  upon  "Frenen  Pharmacy."  The  in- 
formaron given  was  primarily  derived  from  the  personal  experience  of  the  author, 
when  a  few  years  since  holding  the  post  of  manager  of  the  English  department  of  a 
pharmacie  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Cussons  described  the  legal  status  of  the  two  classes  dealing  in  drugs,  viz. 
the  phannacien  and  the  drogtiiste  or  épicier.  The  divguiste  may  be  briefly  dismissed 
from  notice,  since  his  functions  are  very  limited,  and  do  not  permit  him  to  dispense 
prescriptions,  or  to  sell  any  compouod  preparations.  The  pharmacien^  on  the  other 
hand,  enjoys  the  full  confidence  01  the  State,  and  is  invested  with  the  privileges  which 
it  can  bestow.  But  in  return  for  these  he  must  give  a  quid  pro  quo  by  completing  a 
curriculum  of  prescribed  study,  which  extends  over  several  years.  A  student  {eleve) 
inust  first  produce  a  certifícate  of  examination  from  one  of  the  elementary  State  schools, 
attesting  his  proficieney  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  He  then  be- 
comes  the  pupü  of  a  pharmacien  for  three  years,  at  the  expiry  of  which  he  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  dispensing,  etc.,  and  be- 
comes  entitled  to  act  as  an  assistant.   In  three  years  more  he  may  enter  as  a  student  at 
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either  of  the  three  national  écohs  de  pharmacie,  in  París,  Strasbourg,  or  Montpellier. 
The  period  of  study  is  two  years,  and  the  subjects  embraced  are  chemistry,  theoretical 
and  practical  pharmacy,  the  natural  history  sciences,  toxicology,  etc.  The  ordinary 
age  required  in  a  candidato  for  examination  is  25  years. 

The  author  gave  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  arrangements  of  a  pharmacie  in  París. 
There  is  sraall  attempt  at  display  in  the  fíttings  of  the  shop,  and  since  the  etcetcras 
which  enter  so  largely  into  a  chemist's  stock  in  England  are  not  recognized  by  the  pltar- 
macien,  there  is  nothing  attractive  in  the  drugs  and  preparations.  The  learned  principal 
takes  business  very  easüy,  in  a  costume  which  comprises  a  dressing-gown  and  smoking- 
cap,  whilst  Madame  perfonns  the  duties  of  cashier  and  clerk. 

In  dispensing  prescríptions  (ordonnanees)  the  label  usual ly  indicates  no  more  than 
"Potion  selon  la  formule.  No.  100,"  and  since  the  prescription  is  written  in  French,  the 
patient  may  refer  to  the  original  for  instructions  as  to  taking  the  medicine. 

All  liquids  bear,  further,  a  second  label,  "Pour  tusage  interne"  (on  coloured  paper, 
and  placed  beneath  the  ordinary  label),  or,  "Pour  Image  externe,"  (placed  above  the 
ordinary  label). 

A  fixed  tariff  of  charges  exists,  and  also  a  register  of  prescriptions,  in  which  must  be 
entered  full  particulars  of  each  that  is  dispensed.  This  book  is  inspected  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  stock  of  drugs,  the  examiners  having  the  power 
to  confíscate  any  deteriorated  or  inferior  medicines. 

The  greater  regard  for  the  agreeable  held  by  our  neighbours,  is  shown  in  the  large 
number  of  syrups,  of  which  one  hundred  are  officinal,  besides  saccharated  remedies  of 
many  kinds,  as  ¡ni  le?,  pastilles,  etc. 

The  tinctures  of  the  Codex  are  generally  much  stronger  than  corresponding  ones  of 
thiscountry. 

Infusions  are  rarely  used  in  the  position  they  occupy  here,  bnt  in  their  stead  the 
simple  materials  for  preparing  them  are  sent  to  the  patient  for  the  preparation  of  the 
tisane,  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  more  active  medicine.  Tea  is  one  of  the  ingredients  for 
a  tisane  thus  dispensed  by  the  phannacien,  its  use  as  a  beverage  being  comparatively 
unknown  in  coffee-loving  France. 

Pilis  are  usually  made  of  3  or  4  grains  weight.  The  OTdinary  aperient  pill  is  made 
from  the  Coclex  formula,  with  equal  quantities  of  aloes  and  powdered  acacia,  flavoured 
with  oil  of  anise.   The  ñame  Pilules  Ecossaises  is  generally  applied  to  them. 

Henry's  magnesia  is  a  medicine  of  high  repute,  but  it  is  a  common  practico  to  sub- 
stitute  ordinary  magnesia  packed  in  bottles,  with  the  ñame  of  "  W.  and  J.  Henry,  Man- 
chester,"  upon  the  glass,  and  a  counterfeit  stamp  over  the  cork. 

The  graduated  measure-glass  is  not  employed,  fluids  being  ordered  by  weight,  and 
directly  weighed  into  the  phials  standing  upon  the  scales.  As  is  well  known.  the 
metric  system  of  weights  is  alone  employed. 

The  author  replied  to  several  inquiries  that  were  made,  and  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Yewdall,  seconded  by  Mr.  Aldridge,  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  awarded  for 
i iis  interesting  communication. 


NOTTINGHAM  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Seventh  General  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Society's  Boom,  Exchango  Buildings,  on 
Wednesday  eveniDg,  the  13th  inst. ;  Mr.  S.  Pahr,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  donations  were  announced : — 

«Tyndall  on  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,'  from  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Vernon;  the  4  Journal,' 
from  the  Pharmaceutical  Society ;  the  1  Chemical  News '  and  the  1  Chemist  and  Druggist,' 
from  the  respective  editors  ;  'Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Trades' Museum,' from  Mr. 
Simmonds  ;  and  a  guinea  from  an  hon.  member. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Heathfield,  F.K.G.S.,  who  read  a  most  elabórate 
paper  on  44  Water,"  in  which  its  history  and  chemkal  properties  were  related  in  a  most 
comprehensive  manner. 

At  the  conclusión  of  the  paper  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Parr  doubted  whether  water  could  be  or  ever  had  been  rcduced  in  volume  by 
pressure,  maintaining  that  it  is  the  air  only  contained  in  the  water  which  is  compressiblé, 
and  not  the  water  itfcelf. 
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Mr.  Heathfíeld,  in  reply,  stated  that  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  ifc  had  been 
proved  that  a  pressure  of  30,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  had  caused  a  reduction  of  volume 
of  ahout  one-twelfth,  which  had  been  since  corroborated,  by  the  experiments  of  eminent 
philosophers ;  and  alluding  furthor  to  Mr.  Parr's  remarks,  Mr.  Heathfíeld  stated  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  compressibility  of  water  and  its  well-known  reduction  in 
volume  by  the  decrease  of  temperatura. 

Mr.  Applebt  Stephbnson,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Heathfíeld,  spoke  in 
eulogistic  terms  of  the  valué  of  the  paper. 

The  vote  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Tatham,  and  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Atiiertox,  F.C.S.,  then  read  his  second  paper  on  the 1  British  Pharmacopceia.' 
Mr.  Heathfíeld,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Atherton,  alluded  to  the  prac- 
tical  valué  of  these  papors.  He  thought  it  reflected  great  credit  not  only  on  the  pro- 
moters  of  the  Society,  but  on  the  gentleman  who  undertook  to  get  up  papera  of  such 
rae  tical  importance,  which  not  only  required  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  trouble, 
ut  also  of  study.  He  regrettcd  that  time  would  not  allow  of  much  discussion,  but  he 
niust  say  as  a  manufacturer  of  considerable  experience,  that  the  processes  in  the  Phar- 
inacopoeias  had  no  practical  valué. 

Mr.  Parker  havmg  briefly  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was  carried  unanimously, 
the  meeting  terminated. 


LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  PHARMACY. — MEETING  OF  CHEMISTS 

AND  DRUGGISTS,  DUDLEY. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  chemists  and  drnggists  of  Dudley  and  its  vicinity  was 
held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Mechantes'  Institution  on  Thursday,  Apríl  7th.  The  meet- 
ting  was  again  presided  over  by  Mr.  E.  Hollier,  pharmaceutical  chemist,  Dudley,  and 
between  twenty  and  thirty  chemists  were  present,  inciuding  Messrs.  Alsop,  Bell,  Bishop, 
Bradley,  G.  B.  Bradley,  Bache,  Gare,  Johnson,  Jones,  Horton,  Nicklin,  Nock,  Owen, 
Roberto,  Broker,  Swinerton,  Tomkyss,  Tunley,  Voce,  Wilshaw,  White,  etc.  Letters 
were  read  from  Messrs.  Bagott,  Thompson,  Bew,  Kearns,  Geary,  and  othere,  expressing 
regret  at  being  unable  to  attend,  and  of  their  entire  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
meeting.  The  Chairman  said  that  they  had  then  met  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  previous  meeting,  and  a  promise  on  his  own  par t  to  summon  them  again  together 
when  an j thing  ,1c finito  was  known,  either  as  regarded  the  proposed  Medical  Act,  or  the 
result  of  the  special  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  As  to  the  first,  he  was  glad 
to  say  that  the  medical  council  had  abandoned  all  further  legislation,  and  had  thus  lett 
the  field  open  for  the  action  of  their  own  body.  One  good,  if  no  other,  had  arisen  from 
the  agitation  of  the  proposed  enactment  of  the  Medical  Council,  it  had  brought  the 
chemists  and  drnggists  again  to  act  together  for  one  common  end,  and  if  this  were  done 
unitedly,  and  with  an  earnest  and  sincere  purpose  to  elévate  and  advance,  as  well  as  to 
oppose  any  interference  with  their  trade,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  result  most  advan- 
tageously  "for  the  general  interest.  The  Medical  Council  had  recognised  the  necessity  of 
a  proper  educational  status  on  the  part  of  those  who  prepared  and  dispensed  medicines, 
and  thus  by  implication  that  it  was  neither  wise  ñor  just  to  leave  this  to  be  done  by  igno- 
rant  and  pretending  porsons.  It  was  seeing  this,  but  still  wishing  that  legislation,  as  to 
their  own  educational  standing,  should  be  in  their  hands  rather  than  in  that  of  another 
body,  which  had  led  others  as  well  as  himself  to  conceive  that  an  opportune  moment  had 
arrived  for  bringing  the  matter  strongly  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Council,  and  that 
a  successful  application  might  now  be  made  to  Parliament  for  an  extended  and  amended 
Pharmacy  Act.  Accordingly,  a  requisition  had  been  presented  to  the  Council,  signed  by 
about  300  members,  inciuding  something  like  80  examined  ones,  thus  showing  that  this 
important  portion  of  the  Society  did  not  look  upon  the  motion  with  that  jealousy  which 
it  has  been  supposed  they  would  hoye  done.  A  special  meeting  was  held  onthe  17th  of 
March,  when  it  was  resolved,  by  a  large  majority,  in  a  very  influential  and  intelligent 
meeting,  that  such  an  Act  should  at  once  be  applied  for.  Anticipating  the  probability  of 
such  a  conclusión,  the  Council  had  prepared  a  rough  draftof  a  proposed  bilí,  the  heads 
of  which  were  read  over,  and  would  be  fonnd,  together  with  the  account  of  the  meeting, 
in  the  previous  month's  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal.'  And  if  any  amongst  them,  for  the 
salce  of  the  admirably-written  articles  and  general  information  it  contained,  in  regard  to 
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all  medical  and  chemical  matters,  took  in  the  1  Lancet,'  they  would  find  the  leading 
points  of  the  Act,viith  somc  very  judicious  remarks,  in  last  week's  numberof  that  period- 
ical.  The  Chairman  went  on  to  say  that  he  augured  well  for  the  success  of  their  appli- 
cation  to  Parliament,  when  it  was  thus  supported  in  the  leading  medical  jouraals.  He 
read  the  heads  of  the  proposed  Bill,  commenting  upon,  and  pointing  out  the  parts 
which  would  constitute  the  distinctions  between  the  "Pharmaceutical  Chemist"  and 
the  M  Chemist  and  Druggist."  The  Bill  proposed  "  That,  af  ter  a  certain  date,  all  exist- 
ing  cheinists  and  druggists  should  be  registered  as  such,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  one 
guinea,  and  that  no  person  should  keep  open  a  shop  for  dispensing  prescriptions  unless 
registered  as  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  or  as  a  chemist  and 
druggist  under  the  proposed  Act.  That  the  examiners  and  registrars  should  be  the  same 
under  both  Acts,  and  that  power  over  these  should  bein  the  hands  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Council ;  tbat  a  due  register  should  be  kept  and  published  aunually,  and  penalties  in- 
curred  on  its  falsifícation,  or  obtaining  registration  by  false  representation,  and  for  keep- 
ing  open  shop  for  dispensing  prescriptions  without  being  registered.  The  Act  also  pro- 
vides for  evidence  of  qualification  to  be  given  before  registration,  and  of  examination 
on  the  part  of  those  who  shall  commence  business  af  ter  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
Act ;  also  as  to  assistants  and  associates  under  the  Pharmacy  Act,  to  the  reservation 
of  the  rights  of  medical  men,  and  the  administration  of  the  Benevolent  Fund." 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  as  he  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  printed  ere  long,  all  would 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  its  provisions,  which  he  hoped  would  be  such 
as  to  satisfy  and  convince  them  of  its  being  worthy  of  their  hearty  support.  In  reply  to 
queries  as  to  the  admission  by  chemists  to  a  full  participation  in  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  membership  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  Mr.  Hollier  expressed  his 
hope  that  with  the  obtaining  of  an  Act  for  registration  of  all  chemists  and  druggists,  the 
Council  would,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  the  alteration  of  their  bye-laws,  which  could  be 
done  (to  a  certain  extent)  with  the  sanctiou  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  which  they 
would  be  able  to  admit,  under  definite  restrictions,  those  chemists  of  a  certain  standmg 
who  aspired  to  the  higher  title  as  members  of  the  Society,  without  the  necessity  of  an 
examination.  He  thought  this  might  be  done  without  in  any  degree  lowering  the  status 
of  the  Society.  In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  whether  the  United  Society  intended  to  apply 
for  an  Act  of  registration  or  incorporation,  the  Chairman  stated  he  knew  nothing.  He 
conceived  it  would  be  far  better  to  act  unitedly  for  the  obtaining  of  an  extended  Pharmacy 
Act,  than  for  two,  and  perhaps  fail  to  obtain  either,  especially  when  no  Act  the  United 
Society  would  beíikelyto  get  would  give  them  more  advantages  than  those  proposed  by 
by  that  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Council.  Some  other  discussion  ensued,  when  Mr.  Jones 
proposed  the  following  resolution  ¡ — 

"  That  this  meeting  learns  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  Medical  Council  have 
abandoned  all  further  legislation  in  regard  to  the  proposed  amended  Medical  Bill,  many 
of  the  clauses  of  which  has  called  forth  so  unanimous  an  opposition  and  condemnation  of 
the  chemists  of  this  kingdom,  as  anunjustand  uncalled-for  interference  with  their  rights 
and  privileges;  and  this  meeting  would  still  further  expresa  its  satisfaction  that  the 
Pharmaceutical  Council  have,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  a  special  meeting 
of  their  Society,  on  the  17th  March,  determined  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  amended 
Pharmacy  Act,  and  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  support  by  every  means  in  its  power 
the  endeavour  to  obtain  snch  an  act,  which  shall  have  for  its  object  to  provide  for  a  proper 
educational  qualification  on  the  part  of  those  who  shall  prepare,  compound,  or  dispense 
medicines,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  reservation  of  the  existing  rights  of  all  those  who 
may  be  now  or  shall  be  at  some  futuro  time  to  be  named,  in  such  an  Act,  engaged  in  the 
trade  or  profession  of  a  chemist." 

He  remarked  that  if  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  dealt  as  fairly  and  as  liberally  with 
the  general  body  of  chemists  and  druggists  as  the  Chairman  expressed,  it  would  meet  w  ith 
their  hearty  and  earnest  support 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bibhop,  and  carríed  unanimously. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Swinnerton  that  copies  of  the  resolution,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  this  meeting,  be  f orwarded  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  and  of  the 
4  Chemist  and  Druggist,'  with  the  hope  that  they  would  give  to  it,  by  their  publications, 
an  equal  and  extended  publicity  as  to  that  of  the  former  meeting  held  iu  this  room. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gake,  and  carríed. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Bishop,  and  seconded  byMr.  Bell,  "  That  the  best  thanks 
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of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  Chairman  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair  that  day,  and  for 
the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  thus  affording  them  so  much  valuable  information  as  to  their 
position  in  regard  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  of  the  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
posed  amendments  of  the  Medical  Council's  Act." 

A  general  wish  was  expresscd  that  Mr.  Hollier  would  take  the  trouble  of  calling  them 
together  at  any  time  when  he  conceived  there  was  a  need  for  it,  and  Mr  Bell  remarked 
that  he  was  sure  their  Chairman  would  be  well  supported  in  his  endcavours  thus  to  ad- 
rance  the  interests  of  their  profession.  Mr.  Bache  remarked  that  as  those  meetings  could 
not  be  called  without  some  expenses  being  incurred,  it  was  hardly  fair  these  should  fall 
upon  the  Chairman ;  he  would  therefore  suggest  that  a  subscription  should  be  made  in 
order  to  defray  them.  This  was  at  once  done,  and  subscriptions  raised,  which,  with  that 
promised  by  letter,  would  fully  cover  all  the  expenditure. 

After  the  especial  business  of  the  meeting  was  concluded,  a  conversation  took  place 
respecting  some  of  the  alterations  in  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  many  of  which  were  unani- 
mously  condemned  by  the  chemists  present.  Extracts  were  read  froin  the  *  Lancet,'  and 
reference  made  to  the  lectures  by  Professors  Bentley  and  Redwood,  respecting  them,  and 
which  the  Chairman  recommended  to  the  attention  of  all  present  who  had  not  seen  them. 
As  far  as  Dudley  was  concerned,  the  great  and  possibly  dangerous  inconveniences  arising 
from  the  alterations  were  to  some  extent  a  dead  letter,  by  several  of  the  medical  profession 
declaring  it  to  be  their  intention  chiefly  to  adhere  to  the  preparations  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia. 


A  BILL  FOR  REGULATING  THE  QUALIFICATION8  OF 
CHEMISTS  AND  DRUGGISTS. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  public  that  persons  carry- 
ing  on  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist  by  retail,  in  the  keeping  of 
open  shop  for  the  compounding  of  the  prescriptions  of  duly  qualifíed  me- 
dical practitioners,  should  possess  acompetent  practical  knowledge  of  such 
business,  and  to  that  end,  that  from  and  after  the  day  herein  named,  all 
persons,  before  commencing  such  business,  should  be  duly  examined  as  to 
their  skill  and  knowledge,  and  that  a  Register  should  be  established  and 
kept  of  all  such  persons,  and  also  of  all  persons  on  or  before  such  day  carry- 
ing  on  such  business ;  and  also  that  the  Act  passed  in  the  loth  and  lGth 
years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  for  Regulating 
the  Qualifícations  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  hereinafter  described  as 
the  Pharmacy  Act,  should  be  amended :  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Queen's 
Most  Exccllent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  asseni- 
bled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same : 

1.  From  and  after  the  lst  day  of  January,  18(35,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  After  the  Ufc 
for  any  person  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist,  in  the  ¿"  hSataand 
keeping  of  open  shop  for  the  compounding  of  the  prescriptions  of  duly  droggiita,  it  not 
qualified  medical  practitioners,  in  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  unless  such  Pharmaceutical 
person  shall  be  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  shaU  be  duly  registered  as  a  £¡2&-B¡k 
Chemist  and  Druggist  undcr  this  Act,  and  no  person  shall  be  registered  as  f™  rights  of 

a  Chemist  and  Druggist  under  this  Act  unless  he  shall  have  theretofore  Chemists  and 
carried  on  business  as  a  chemist  and  druggist,  or  shall  have  been  regís-  pruggist*  then 
tered  as  an  Assistant  as  herein  provided,  or  shall  have  been  examined  by  ln  bU8mes8, 
examiners  and  have  received  a  certifícate  of  competent  skill  and  know- 
ledge, and  also  shall  have  attained  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

2.  All  such  persons  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  to  conduct  Examiners  under 
examinations  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  shall  be  and  are  hereby  declared  fe fheExamhíers 
to  be  examiners  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  a  certifícate  of  compe-  under  this  Act.— 
tent  skill  and  knowledge,  and  qualifícation  to  be  registerecUas  an  Assistant  Certifícate  of 
under  the  said  Pharmacy  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  certifícate  of  com-  competent  skill, 
petent  skill  and  knowledge  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

3.  The  Registrar  appointed  or  to  be  appointed  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  Registrar  under 
Pharmacy  Act  shall  be  the  Registrar  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Pharmacy  Act  to 

-vr»T    vr  o  ■,>  be  Retristrar 

^ OL>  V*  2  p         under  this  Act. 
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Chemists  and 
Druggists  in  bn- 
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4.  Any  person  who,  before  the  passing  of  tliis  Act,  has  been,  or  who, 
on  the  lst  day  of  January,  1865,  shall  be  actually  carrying  on  business  ¡n 
Great  Britain  as  a  chemist  and  druggist,  in  tbe  keeping  of  open  shop  for 
the  compounding  of  the  prescriptions  of  duly  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioners,  shall,  on  payment  of  a  fee  not  exceeding  One  Guinea,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  be  en- 
titled  to  be  registered  on  producing  to  the  Begistrar  a  declaration  accord- 
ing  to  the  form  in  the  Schedule  B.  to  this  Act,  signed  by  him,  and  also 
a  declaration  according  to  the  form  in  the  Schedule  C.  to  this  Act,  signed 
by  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner,  or  tipon  transmittiog  to  such 
Begistrar  information  of  his  ñame  and  address,  and  enclosing  such  decla- 
rations  as  aforesaid. 

5.  Every  person  who  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  has  been  actually 
engaged  and  employed  as  an  Assistant  to  any  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemdst" 
or  to  any  "  Chemist  and  Druggist "  in  Great  "Britain,  and  has  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  shall,  prior  to  the  lst  day  of  January, 
1865,  present  or  cause  to  be  presented  to  the  said  Begistrar  a  certifícate 
according  to  the  form  set  forth  in  Schedule  D.  to  this  Act,  signed  by  him- 
self  and  by  two  persons  registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  or  regis- 
tered or  entitled  to  be  registered  as  Chemists.and  Druggists,  shall  be  en- 
titled,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  Five  Shillings,  to  be  registered  as  an  Assistant 
under  or  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act. 

6.  All  persons  who  are  or  shall  be  duly  registered  as  Assistants  or  Asso- 
eiates  under  or  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  shall,  on 
commencing  business  as  chemists  and  druggists,  be  registered  as  Chemists 
and  Druggists  on  payment  of  a  fee  not  exceeding  One  Guinea,  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

7.  The  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  shall, 
with  all  convenient  speed  after  the  passing  oí  this  Act,  and  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  may  require,  make  orders  or  regulations  for  regulating 
the  Begister  to  be  kept  under  this  Act,  as  nearly  as  conveniently  may  be 
in  accordance  with  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  A.  to  this  Act  or  to 
the  like  effect. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Begistrar  to  make  and  keep  a  correct  Be- 
gister, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  of  all  persons  who,  on 
the  lst  day  of  January,  1865,  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  carrying  on  the 
business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist,  in  the  keeping  of  open  shop  for  the 
compounding  of  the  prescriptions  of  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners, 
and  also  of  all  persons  who  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  examined  by  exa- 
miners,  and  have  received  a  certifícate  of  competent  skill  and  knowledge, 
and  have  enmmenced  business  as  chemists  and  druggists,  and  also  of  all 
persons  who  shall  be  registered  as  Assistants  under  or  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  to  erase  the  ñames  of  all  registered 
persons  who  shall  have  died,  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  tho  necessary 
alterations  in  the  addresses  of  the  persons  registered  under  this  Act ;  and 
to  enable  the  Registrar  duly  to  fulfil  tbe  duties  imposed  upon  him,  it  shall 
be  lawf ul  for  the  Registrar  to  write  a  letter  to  any  registered  person,  ad- 
dressed  to  him  according  to  his  address  on  the  Begíster,  to  inquire  whether 
he  has  ceased  to  carry  on  business  or  has  changed  his  residence,  and  if  no 
answer  shall  be  returned  to  such  letter  within  the  period  of  six  months 
from  the  sending  of  the  letter,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  erase  the  ñame  of  such 
person  from  the  Begister :  Provided  always,  that  the  same  may  be  restored 
by  direction  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, should  they  think  fit  to  make  an  order  to  that  effect 

9.  No  ñame  shall  be  entered  in  the  Begister  uniese  the  Registrar  be 
satisfied  by  the  proper  evidence  that  the  person  claiming  is  entitled  to  it ; 
and  any  appeaf  from  the  decisión  of  the  Registrar  may  be  decided  by  the 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain ;  and  any  entry 
which  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Council  to  have  been 
fraudulently  or  incorrectly  made,  may  be  erase  »  from  or  amended  in  the 
Begister  by  order  in  writing  of  such  Council. 
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10.  The  Registrar  shall  in  every  year  cause  to  be  printed,  published,  and  Annual  Eegi*t«r 
sold,  a  correct  Register  of  the  ñames  of  all  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  boeíidelii 
a  correct  Eegister  of  all  persons  entitled  to  carry  on  the  business  of  Che- 

mists  and  Druggists,  and  in  such  registers  respeetively  the  ñames  shall  be 
in  alphabetical  order  according  to  the  surnames,  with  the  respective  resi- 
denees,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  Schedule  A.  to  this  Act,  or  to  the  like 
effect,  of  all  persons  appearing  on  the  Register  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 
and  on  the  Eegister  of  nersons  entitled  to  carry  on  the  business  of  Che- 
mists and  Druggists,  on  the  lst  day  of  January  in  every  year,  and  such 
Registers  shall  be  called  "  The  Eegister  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  and 
Chemists  and  Druggists ;"  and  a  copy  of  such  Eegisters  for  the  time  being, 
purporting  to  be  so  printed  and  published  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  evidence 
in  all  Courts  and  bofore  all  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  others,  that  the  per- 
sons therein  specified  are  registered  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Pharmacy  Act  and  of  this  Act  respeetively  ;  and  the  absence  of  the  ñame 
of  any  persou  from  such  copy  shall  be  evideuce,  until  the  contrary  shall  be 
made  to  appear,  that  such  pérson  is  not  xegistared  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Pharmacy  Act  or  of  this  Aci 

11.  Any  Registrar  who  shall  wilfully  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  Penalty  on  wfl- 
falsification  in  any  matter  rclating  to  the  said  Registers,  shall  be  deemed  f«i  falsiflcation 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  in  England,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime  or  °    egl8  er* 
offence  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  shall  on  conviction  there* 

of  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceediug  twelve  months. 

12.  If  any  persou  shall  wilfully  procure  or  attempt  to  procure  himself  p?nalt7j¡^.0¿ 
to  be  registered  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  or  under  this  Act,  by  making  or  j-¡J¡™S 
producing,  or  causing  to  be  made  or  prodneed,  any  false  or  fraudulent  re-  preseñt 
presentation  or  declaration,  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  every  such  person 
so  offending,  and  every  person  aiding  or  assisting  him  therein,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  in  England,  and  in  Scotland  of  a  crime 
or  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  iinprisonment,  and  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  be  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve 
months. 

13.  Any  person  keeping  open  shop  for  the  sale  or  compounding  of  *^n*,tT  r°r 
drugs  by'rctail,  who  sball  wilfully  and  falsely  pretend  to  be,  or  take,  iJptofe* 
use,  or  exhibit  the  ñame  or  title  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  Chemist  gistered  person, 
and  Druggist,  or  Chemist,  or  Druggist,  or  any  ñame,  title,  addition,  or  or  k^ping  open 
description,  implying  that  he  is  registered  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  or  this  ¡^¡ff^jflf 
Act,  or  that  he  is  recognized  by  law  as  a  pharmaceutical  chemist  or  a  che-  preseriptions, 
mist  and  druggist,  and  any  person,  not  duly  registered  as  a  Pharmaceutical  not  being  re- 
Chemist  or  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  who  shall  keep  open  shop  for  the  com-  ffistered. 
pounding  of  the  prescriptions  of  any  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner, 

shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  or  sum  of  £5. 

14.  The  several  fees  payable  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  Act  shall  be  g J^jj1  £cs 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  for  o7pbaraa?eu- * 
the  pur poses  of  the  said  Society.  tical  Society. 

15.  Any  sum  or  sums  of  money  arising  from  the  recovery  of  penalties  "  f 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  as  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  ¡¡SSSSi!  Se- 
sh all  direct,  and  the  same  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  the  manner  pro-  cretary  of  State 
vided  by  the  Pharmacy  Act  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  under  that  Act.  may  direct. 

1G.  Every  person  duly  registered  as  a  chemist  and  druggist,  and  having  ReBÍ9t^¡  che. 
(whether  before  or  after  such  registration)  been  examined  and  certified  as  mi^and  drng- 
aforesaid,  shall  be  eligible  to  continué  or  to  be  elected  an  Associate  as  gista  haring 
aforesaid,  and  may  publicly  use  the  title  or  description,  Associate  of  the  Pas|»ed  Minor 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain ;  and  every  such  person  so  con-  " ^"be'eiected 
tinuing  or  elected  as  such  Associate,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending  na  and  continué 
all  meetings  of  the  said  Society,  and  of  voting  thereat,  and  otherwise  and  use  title  of 
-  part  in  the  proceedings  of  snch  meetings  in  the  same  manner  as  ^S¡£kA 


Members  of  the  said  Society,  bnt  shall  not  have  or  exercise  any  ofcher  of  society,  and 
the  rights  or  privileges  of  such  membere.  raay  vote  at 

17.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  constnicd  to  ex-  meetings  of  tho 

2  p  2  Bociet7' 
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Title  of  Act. 


tend,  to  lessen  or  prcjudice,  or  in  anywise  to  interfere  with,  any  of  the 
rights,  authorities,  privileges,  and  immunities  heretofore  vested  in  and 
cxcrcised  and  enjoyed  by  any  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner. 

1 8.  And  whereas  by  the  Chartér  of  Incorporation  of  the  said  Pharma- 
ceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain  it  is  provided  that  the  Council  of  the  said 
Society  shall  have  the  solo  control  and  management  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  said  Society,  subject  to  the  bye-laws  thereof,  and 
shall  make  provisión  thereout,  or  out  of  such  part  thereof  as  they  shall 
think  proper,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Members  or  Associates  of  the 
said  Society  and  their  widows  and  orphans,  subject  to  the  regulations  and 
bye-laws  of  the  said  Society ;  and  whereas,  for  extending  the  benefits 
which  have  resulted  from  the  said  provisión  in  the  said  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration, it  is  desirable  that  additional  power  should  be  granted  to  the 
said  Council :  Be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  said  lst  day  of  Janu- 
ary,  1865,  the  said  Council  may  make  provisión  out  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  aforesaid,  and  out  of  any  special  fund  known  as  the  Bene- 
volent Fund,  not  only  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Members  or  Associates 
of  the  said  Society  aud  their  widows  and  orphans,  subject  to  the  said  regu- 
lations and  bye-laws,  but  also  for  all  persons  who  may  have  been  and  have 
ceased  to  be  Members  or  Associates  of  the  said  Society,  or  who  may  be  or 
have  been  duly  registered  as  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  "  or  "  Chemists 
and  Druggists,"  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  such  persons,  subject  to 
the  regulations  and  bye-laws  of  the  said  Society. 

19.  This  Act  may  be  described  as  The  Pharmacy  Act,  1864. 

SCHEDÜLE  A. 


líame. 

Residence. 

QualiQcation. 

A.  B. 
C.D. 

Oxford  Street,  London. 
George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

In  business  prior  to  January,  18G5. 
Examined  and  certified. 

SCHEDÜLE  B. 

Declaralion  required  of  a  person  who  claims  lo  be  registered  as  a  Chemist  and  Drug- 
gist, upon  the  ground  that  he  was  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  Oreat 
Britain  before  the  lst  day  of  January,  1865. 

To  the  Registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

I,  ,  residing  at  ,  in  the  County  of  ,  hcreby 

declare  that  I  was  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  in  the  keeping  of  open  shop 
for  the  compounding  of  the  Prescriptionfi  of  duly  qualified  Medical  Practitioners  at 
,  in  the  County  of  ,  on  or  before  the  lst  day  of  January,  1865. 

Signed  (Ñame.) 

Dated  this         day  of  ,  18  . 


SCHEDÜLE  C. 

Deelaration  to  be  signed  by  a  duly  qualified  Medical  Practitioner  respecting  a  person 
who  claims  to  be  registered  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  upon  the  ground  that  he 
was  in  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  Oreat  Britain  before  the  lst  day 
of  January,  1865. 

To  the  Registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
I,  ,  residing  at  ,  in  the  County  of  ,  hereby 

declare  that  I  [am  a  duly  qualified  Medical  Practitioner,  and  that  to  my¡  knowledge 


,  residing  at 


,  in  the  County  of 


was  in  business 


as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  in  the  keeping  of  open  shop  for  the  compounding  of  the 
Prescriptíons  of  duly  qualified  Medical  Practitioners  before  the  lst  day  of  January,  1865. 

Signed 
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SCHEDÜLE  D. 
To  the  Registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
We  hereby  declare  that  the  undersigned  ,  residing  at  , 

in  the  County  of  ,  had  before  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  18<U,  been 

actnally  employed  as  an  Assistant  to  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
and  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

As  witness  our  hands,  this  day  of  ,  1804. 

A.  B.,  Assistant. 

C.  D.,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

E.  F.,  Chemist  and  Druggist. 


LECTTJBES  ON  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

ON  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  PHABMACOPCEIA  TO 

PHARMACOLOGY. 
Lecture  I. 

Ddivered  be/ore  the  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  April  13,  1864. 
i  BY  DR.  JOHN  ATTFIELD,  F.C.8., 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SOCIETT's  LABORATORIES. 

The  new  Pharmacopceia — published  under  the  ausuicca  of  the  General  Council 
of  Medical  Education  and  Kegistration  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  first 
great  drug-book  that,  to  the  exclusión  of  every  other,  is  destined  to  be  used  by  all 
Medical  Practitionere,  Apothccaries,  and  Pharmaceutic  Chemists  throughout  the 
whole  British  Empire — demanda  from  the  professed  leaders  in  Pharmacy  cióse 
and  aecurate  critical  examination.  To  facilitate  the  construction  of  this  volume, 
ite  authors  have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  researches  of  gentle- 
men,  who,  inasmuch  as  they  are  learned  in  the  science  of  Pharmacy,  as  well  as 
practised  in  its  art,  may  be  called  Pharmacologists  as  well  as  Pharmaceutists. 
If  this,  the  first  duty  of  authorship  in  the  compilation  of  a  book,  the  chief  cha- 
racteristic  of  which  is,  that  it  is  a  collection  of  descriptions  of  processes  to  be 
followed  in  the  preparation  of  medicines,  each  procesa  having  been  perfected  pro- 
bably  by  the  joint  labour  of  many  workers ;  if  this,  the  first  duty  of  the  authors 
of  such  a  book,  has  been  carefully  performed,  then,  and  then  only,  may  we  re- 
gard  the  new  Pharmacopceia  as  the  exponent  of  modern  British  Pharmacy,  and 
as  one  of  the  most  importan t  contributions  that  have  ever  been  made  to  the 
advancement  of  Pharmacology.  My  colleagues  have  given  you  critical  and  ex- 
planatory  lectures  on  the  Chemical  and  Galenical  Processes  and  Preparations, 
and  on  the  Orgauic  Materia  Medica  of  the  Pharmacopceia ;  I  propose  to  exa- 
mine it  chiefly  in  its  relations  to  Pharmacological  Investigation,  tnat  is,  to  point 
out  the  instaüces  in  which  ite  authors  have,  and  have  not,  taken  advantage  of  the 
publiahed  suggestions  of  thosc  engaged  in  practising  pharmacy.  In  order,  more- 
over,  to  make  thia  course  of  lectures  as  useful  as  possible  to  the  Members  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  and  to  the  readers  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  I  also 
shall  include  explanatory  notes  wherever  I  may  consider  them  to  be  necessary. 
W^hout  further  preface  then,  and  following  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
Pharmacopceia  iteelf,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  the  detailed  consideration  of  the 
preparations  it  may  be  desirable  to  notice. 

Acidum  Aceticum. — In  this,  the  firat  of  the  fourteen  officinal  acids,  we  have 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  advantages  derived  from  the  publication  of  the 
British  Pharmacopceia,  the  oíd  twelve  varieties  of  acetic  acid  having  been  reduced 
in  number  to  three.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  three,  Acidum  Aceticum  Glaciale, 
might  also  have  been  omitted ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that  as  it 
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was  in  both  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharraacopoeias,  its  exclusión  could  not 
fairly  be  insisted  on.  Should  its  medicinal  use  become  more  general  t han  at  pre- 
sent,  it  will  probably  be  retained  in  a  f uture  edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia ; 
in  that  case,  the  process  given  for  its  preparation  willdoubtless  be  improved.  It  is 
said  to  be  successfully  manufactured  on  the  Continentby  Melsen's  uiethod,  which 
consists  in  distilling  binacetate  of  potash  at  a  teinperature  which  may  vary  from 
300°  Fahr.  to  550°  Fahr.  (International  Exhibition  ;  Jurors'  Keport,  ClassIL, 
Section  A.,  and  Chem.  News,  vol.  ix.  p.  58). 

Acidum  Benzoicum.— The  process  given  for  the  preparation  of  benzoic  acid, 
namely,  heating  benzoin  in  a  subliming  apparatus,  has  been  frequently  proved 
to  be  a  wastef ul  one,  much  acid  remaining  iu  the  non-volatile  residue.  It  is  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  process,  but  has  been  much  improved  since  the  last 
Pharrnacopoeias  of  those  cities  were  published,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  does  not  exhibit  the  improvement.  If  the  benzoin  be 
boiled  with  lime  and  the  resulting  solution  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
precipítate  is  obtained,  which  yields  on  sublimation  uearly  all  the  benzoic  acid 
originally  present  in  the  resin. 

Acidum  Citricum. — In  the  method  for  obtaining  Acidum  Citricum,  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  does  exhibit  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  of 
late  yeare  in  the  manufacture  of  this  acid  ;  the  lemon  juice  being  now  ordered 
to  be  fermented  before  the  citric  acid  is  taken  out  of  it  by  the  addition  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime.  Personne  has,  however,  observed  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xii. 
p.  548),  that  citrate  of  lime  itself  ferments  and  yields  acetic  and  butyric,  as  well 
as  carbonic  acids,  so  that  it  is  important  to  observe,  as  a  note  to  the  Pharma- 
copoeia process,  that  fermentation  must  be  quite  complete  before  the  carbonate 
of  lime  is  added. 

Acidum  Hydrochloriccm. — The  framersof  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  have 
been  sharply  reproved,  for  having,  in  the  directions  for  preparing  Acidum  Hydro- 
chloricum,  page  167  of  the  octavo  edition,  omitted  all  mention  of  the  application 
of  that  heat,  without  which  certainly  but  little  acid  will  be  obtained.  In  ex- 
planation  of  the  omission,  I  have  been  told  by  a  high  authority  that  the  little 
word  44  distil "  was  accidentally  left  out  from  the  end  of  the  fourth  line  on  that 
page.    [The  error  is  corrected  in  the  smaller  edition  recently  published.] 

Acidum  Hydrocyaiíicüm  Dilutum. — Many  processes  have  been  recom- 
mended  for  the  preparation  of  this  acid,  but  that  of  the  three  oíd  Pharmacopoeias 
has,  I  think,  been  wisely  retained.  The  product  is  not  absolutely  puré,  as  it  con  - 
tama  a  trace  of  sulphnric  acid,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  rar  more  stable 
than  a  puré  acid  would  be,— a  fact  long  well  known  but  onlv  recently  explained. 
Millón  (Comptes  Rendiis,  vol.  liii.  p.  842)  has  shown  that  the  alteration  which 
the  puré  acid  is  so  apt  to  undergo  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  ammonia  :  that 
a  bubble  or  two  of  atnmoniaoal  gas  would  in  two  or  three  days  completely  change 
many  thousand  times  its  weight  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  and  that  the  presence  of 
other  acids  or  acidifiable  matter  preserves  hydrocyanic  acid  either  by  neutra- 
lizing  ammonia  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  or  by  preventing  its  formation.  The  di- 
lute  nydrocyanic  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  contained  two  per  cent,  of 
real  acid,  that  of  the  Dublin  book  was  rather  stronger,  while  the  Edinburgh 
fonn  contained  nearly  four  per  cent.  The  strength  of  the  national  acid  has  been 
fixed  at  the  oíd  London  percentage,  and  we  thus  now  have  this  most  impor1»nt 
medicinal  agent  of  uniform  strength  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Acidum  Xitricum. — In  the  strength  of  Acidum  Nüricum  the  English  pre- 
paration has  had  to  give  place  to  that  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Dublin  Section  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Committee  did  not  profit 
by  Redwood's  critical  remar ks  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  391)  on  the  last  IrisU 
Pharmacopoeia.  He  said,  "  a  wcaker  acid  would  keep  better,  and  would  answer 
every  purpose  required  in  pharmacy."    Possibly  they  thought  they  had  made 
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concessiou  enough  in  omitting  the  word  purum  from  the  ñame  of  their  acid  ;  for 
Redwood  also  said,  u  the  ñame  acidmn  nitricum  purum  is  a  misnomer,  for  how- 
ever pnre  the  achí  may  be  when  firet  prepared,  it  soon  becomes  contaminated 
with  nitrous  acid."  According  to  the  principal  Editor  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copceia (Lancet,  18G4,  vol.  i.  p.  1;37),  the  chemistry  of  the  work  was  entrusted 
to  two  gentlemen,  one  a  Member  of  the  Edinburgh,  the  other  of  the  Dublin 
sub-committee ;  in  this  circumstance  perhaps  is  to  be  found  an  explanation  of  the 
predi lection  evinced  for  that  nitric  acid  which  the  compilers  of  the  last  London 
Pharmacopceia  had  rejected  as  inconvenient,  unstable,  and  in  every  respect  dia- 
advantageous  in  comparison  with  the  weaker  one  they  in  that  work  adopted.  A 
writer  in  the  4  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  1864,  vol.  i.  p.  291,  states  that  two 
conflagrations  havo  occurred  through  this  strong  nitric  acid  having  come  into 
contact  with  straw  during  transportation ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  by 
way  of  relieving  any  anxiety  that  snch  a  statement  might  produce,  our  northern 
manufacturers  will  soon  give  us  the  resnlt  of  their  experience  of  the  packing  and 
carriage  of  this  acid. 

Acidum  Phosphoricüm  Pilutum. — The  oíd  process,  oxidiring  phosphorus 
by  nitric  acid,  is  retained.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  process ;  a  great  explosión 
once  occurred  (Chem.  News,  vol.  iv.  p.  83)  while  performing  it.  Elsner,  who 
relates  the  circumstance,  supposed  that  the  cause  was  the  sudden  evolution  and 
combustión  of  phoephoretted  hydrogeu,  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  phos- 
phorous  acid  vapour  into  that  gas  and  phosphoric  acid  ;  he  recommends  that  the 
operation  be  performed  in  an  open  dish,  a  precaution  that  might  well  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Pharmacopceia  description  of  the  process ;  for  the  use  of  the  glass 
retort  and  Liebig's  condenser  there  recommended  is  simply  to  economize  nitric 
acid.  It  Í3  true,  tliat  if  made  in  an  open  vessel  the  product  would  be  more  likely 
to  vary  in  strength  than  if  made  in  a  retort,  and  the  process  would  still  be  open 
to  great  objection.  In  fact,  a  new  process  altogether  is  much  needed.  G royes 
(Phann.  Journ.  vol.  xvii.  p.  5 10)  has  suggested  the  employment  of  red  phos- 
phorus.  Neustadt  (Chem.  News,  vol.  iv.  p.  13)  proposes  to  make  the  medi- 
cinal acid  by  decomposing  phosphate  of  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  Proctor 
(Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  i.  2nd  ser.  p.  9)  thinks  it  should  be  made  by  diluting  the 
facial  acid  ;  indeed,  it  is  stated  (Lancet,  18G4,  vol.  i.  p.  301)  that  it  is  so  made 
from  glacial  acid  imported  from  Germany,  but  that  such  an  acid  will  not  do  for 
making  Syrupw  Ferri  Phosphatis.  Probably,  however,  if  the  acid  were  boiled 
or  kept  iu  solution  for  some  time,  so  as  to  convert  the  mono-  into  ter-hydrated 
or  common  phosphoric  acid  (Maisch,  Pharm.  Journ.  2nd  ser.  vol.  iii.  p.  278), 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  use  in  making  the  iron  syrup.  A  Member  of 
thisSociety  is,  however,  working  out  the  subject  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  v.  p.  491), 
so  that  we  may  hope  soon  to  hear  something  satisfactory  concerning  it. 

Acidum  Sulpiiuricum. — To  effect  the  purification  of  commercial  sulphuric 
acid  we  are  ordered  to  distil  it ;  an  operation  somewhat  troublesome,  but  which 
can  be  accomplished  if  strips  of  platiuum  or  quartzite  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  vii. 
p.  232)  be  put  into  the  retort,  and  the  latter  be  heated  by  the  flame  of  a  ring 
gas-burner  in  such  a  inauner  that  the  heat  only  impinges  against  the  sides  of  the 
retort,  unpleasant  souhrtsmits  being  thus  avoided.  üistillation  will  certainly  en- 
able  us  to  get  rid  of  oneof  the  three  chief  impurities, — lead.  It  is  next  assumed 
in  the  Pharmacopceia  that  nitrous  compounds  are  always  present  in  commer- 
cial sulphuric  acid,  and  to  elimínate  thera  we  are  to  adopt  Pelouze's  proposition 
(Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  41)  of  distillation  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which, 
re-acting  on  them,  gives,  apparently,  water  and  nitrogen,  the  latter  escaping  as 
gas.  Now  nitrous  compounds  are  not  always  present  in  commercial  sulphuric  acid, 
and  therefore  the  absence  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  any  directions  as  to  testing 
the  specimen  before  distillatiou  entails  the  trouble  Of  a  difficult  and,  to  some 
-ertent,  dangerous  operation  where  it  may  not  be  necessary ;  for  in  all  Pharmaco- 
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pceia  opcrations  with  sulphuric  acid,  lead  is  got  rid  of  by  mere  dilution.  The 
operation,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  bas  this  advantage,  that  arsenic,  the 
third  chief  impurity  iu  coinmercial  sulphuric  acid,  may  also  be  thereby  removed. 
Since  the  Pharmacopceia  was  printed,  some  researches  by  Bussy  aud  Buignet 
(Journ.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.  voL  xliv.  p.  177,  and  Chem.  News,  vol.  ix.  p.  73) 
on  the  purification  of  arseniferous  sulphuric  acid  have  becn  püblished.  from 
which  it  apocara  that, — first,  when  arseuic  is  presen t  as  arsen/c  acid  (As  Os), 
it  invariably  remains  behind  in  the  retort  when  the  sulphuric  acid  is  distilled  ; 
secoud,  that  when  present  as  arsemo?/.?  acid  (As  03),  it  invariably  accompa- 
nies  the  rectified  sulphuric  acid ;  and  third,  that  the  addition  of  a  little  nitric 
acid  to,  or  its  presence  in,  sulphuric  acid  ensures  the  oxidation  of  arsenious  and 
arsenic  acid.  So,  then,  in  the  examination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  view  to 
purification,  the  course  to  be  adopted  seems  to  be  as  follows : — Test  for  arsenic 
by  the  hydrogen  test,  aud  for  nitrous  compounds  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
powdered  sulphato  of  iron,  which  acquires  a  violet  tint  if  they  are  present.  If 
both  or  only  nitrous  compounds  are  found,  then  add  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
distil.  If  nitrous  compounds  are  absent  and  arsenic  is  present,  first  heat  with 
a  little  nitric  acid,  and  then  add  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  distil.  If  both  are 
absent,  distillation  is  scarcely  necessary.  As  the  process  stands  at  present,  lead 
will  be  eliminated,  nitrous  compounds  will  be  got  rid  of,  if  present,  and  arsenic 
may  or  may  not  be  removed  from  the  acid. 

Acidum  Sulphuricum  Dilutum. — Is  slightly  stronger  than  the  Dublin  ; 
slighter,  weaker  than  the  Edinburgh ;  and  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  weaker 
than  the  oíd  London  acid. 

Acidum  Sclpiiürosum. — In  directing  "  sulphuric  acid  "  to  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  words  "  of  commerce  "  have  obviously  been 
omitted,  the  use  of  the  distilled  acid  being  even  less  necessary  here  than  in  the 
preparation  of  Soda»  Pliosphas,  where  "  Sulphuric  Acid  of  commerce"  is  ordered 
to  be  employed.  [The  words  are  also  omitted  from  the  smaller  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopceia.] 

Acidum  Tanxicum. — Neither  the  London  ñor  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceias 
gave  a  process  for  obtaining  tannic  acid ;  that  now  given  is  from  the  Dublin 
work,  and  is,  in  fact,  Pelouze's  process  of  percolating  galls  with  ether.  It  is 
important  that  the  officinal  ether,  that  containing  eight  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
alcohol,  be  used  ;  for  Sandrock  has  shown  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  5(J7)  that 
neither  puré  ether  ñor  puré  washed  ether  gives  satisfactory  results,  but  the  pro- 
cess is  rapid  and  successful  if  the  ether  contains  one  part  of  alcohol  to  every  six- 
teen  of  ether.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  here,  that  with  regard  to  the  lower 
of  the  two  layers  of  liquid  obtained  in  the  receiver  of  the  percolator  in  the  pro- 
cess, Bolley  has  shown  (Chem.  News,  vol.  ii.  p.  270)  that  it  is  not,  as  Pelouze  had 
said,  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  tannic  acid,  ñor,  as  Mohr  had  said.  a 
concentrated  solution  of  tannic  acid  in  ether,  but  a  solution  in  eqnal  volumes  of 
ether  and  water.  This  quite  accords  with  the  previous  observation  of  Luboldt 
(Journ.  für  Prak.  Chem.  vol.  lxvii.  p.  357),  that  the  lowest  of  the  three  layers 
of  liquid  obtained  on  treating  tannin  with  ether  and  water  is  a  hydrate  of  tannic 
acid  dissolved  in  etherated  water. 


tion  of  aconitia  in  the  Pharmacoptcia  is  described  by  Liégeois  and  Ilottot  (Journ. 
de  Pharm.,  Aug.  18M).  This  French  process  was  afterwards,  however,  stated 
to  be  of  English  origin  (Chem.  News,  vol.  viii.  p.  200), — astatement  that  quite 
accords  with  that  of  Garrod,  from  which  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1804,  vol.  i. 

É359)  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Pharmacopceia  process  was  supplied  by  some 
nglish  Pharmaceutists  who  make  aconitia  largely.  The  process  seems  to  be 
excellent,  for  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid  prepared  by  Liégeois  and 
Ilottot  killed  a  frog  in  four  minutes,  while  a  grain  and  a  half  of  the  most  active 
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aconitia  that  could  be  found  in  coinmerce  was  requircd  to  be  given  to  another 
frog  before  the  same  effect  wa3  produced. 

Adei's  ru.TJ'AUATrs  is  ordored  to  be  obtained  frora  "  perfectly  fresh"  hog's 
fat,  liqueñed  over  a  boiling-water  bath,  strained  through  fine  linen,  and  again 
similarly  heated  uutil  entirely  f ree  f rom  water.  According  to  Ililis (Pharin.  Journ. 
2nd  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  399)  and  Ilaselden  (Pharm.  Journ.  2ud  ser.  vol.  v.  p.  252)  this 
treatment  appcars  to  be  insufficient,  and  that  to  obtain  puré  lard  it  is  necessary  to 
wash  the  fiare  with  water ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Squire  (Pharm.  Journ.  2nd 
ser.  vol.  v.  p.  253)  and  Ince  (ihid.  p.  204)  regard  heat  as  alone  necessary.  The  sub- 
ject  obviously  needs  further  investigation ;  at  least,  it  is  desirable  that  before  the 
issue  of  another  Pharniacopceia,  the  published  experience  of  Pharmaeeutists  shall 
liave  settled  the  question  one  way  or  the  other. 

Ammoni.e  Benzoas. — By  following  the  Pharmacopceia  directions  for  pre- 
paring  this  salí,  a  bibenzoate  instead  of  a  benzoate  of  ammonia  will  be  obtained. 
After  evaporatiug  the  solution  of  benzoic  acid  in  ammonia  to  the  crystallizing- 
point,  some  more  ammonia  should  be  added,  and  then  a  neutral  salt  is  obtained. 
This  method  of  obviating  the  formation  of  an  acid  salt  was  proposed  by  Fehling 
(Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  iv.  p.  184),  andoughtto  have  been  included  in  the  Pharma- 
copceia process.  That  a  bibenzoate  will  be  formed  if  this  precaution  be  not 
adopted,  was  loug  ago  pointed  out  by  Berzelius  and  confirmed  by  Maisch  (Amer. 
Journ.  Pharm.,  and  Cheiu.  News,  vol.  iii.  p.  259). 

Antimoxium  SüLPHURATUM. — The  basis  of  this  preparation  is  "  prepared" 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  On  turning  to  appendix  A.,  "prepared"  sulphuret  is 
found  tobe  "  tersulphuret  of  antimony  reduced  to  fine  powder;"  it  should 
therefore  have  been  termed  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony,  the  word  "  pre- 
pared "  being  unnecessary,  aud,  conventionally,  wrong.  One  would  have  ex- 
pected  "  prepared  "  sulphuret  of  antimony  to  be  sulphuret  of  antimony  from 
which  its  connnon  impurity,  sulphide  of  arsenic,  had  been  separated.  This  might 
readily  have  been  done  by  directing  the  powdered  sulphuret  tobe  digested  in 
solution  of  ammonia  for  forty-eight  hours, — a  proceeding  which  AVeigand  tells  us 
(Gmelin's  Chemistry,  Eng.  trans.  vol.  iv.  p.  337)  removes  the  sulphide  of 
arsenic  almost  completely.  It  might  then  have  been  termed  "prepared  "  sul- 
phuret of  antimony.  But  the  term  "  sulphuret "  is  also  objectionable.  In  the 
oíd  long-unused  words,  hydruret,  nitruret,  chloruret,  bromuret,  ioduret,  etc., 
the  sy  Hable  uret  ha»  been  almost  universally  replaced  by  that  of  kle  ;  and  in  the 
Pharmacopceia,  as  in  other  modern  works,  we  find  the  synouymous  and  more 
euphonious  words  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  etc.  Why  did  not  the  authors  also 
follow  the  example  of  other  modern  authors  in  employing  the  word  sulphide 
instead  of  sulphuret?  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  students,  who  in  these  days 
have  to  learn  so  much,  very  naturally  complaiu  of  the  great  loss  of  time  involved 
in  the  lt  getting  up  "  of  such  differences  of  nomenclature. 

Aqu.k. — It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in  the  new  formulsefor  the  preparation 
of  waters,  the  corapilers  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  have  recognized  the  im- 
provements  suggested  in  the  published  papers  of  such  Pharmaeeutists  as  Deane, 
Ilaselden,  Ince,  Pereira,  Phillips,  Warington,  and  Whipple.  Only  in  one,  that 
of  Aqua  Jtosce,  has  any  general  recommendation  been  neglected  :  here  fresh  rose 
petáis  are  directed  to  be  distilled  with  water.  Now  fresh  flowers  can  only  be 
obtained  at  one  season  of  the  year:  the  cousequence  is,  thatif  the  water  be  pre- 
pared with  fresh  petáis,  a  quantity  must  be  distilled  which  will  last  through 
many  months.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  water  frequently  becomes  sour  and 
mucilaginous.  Moreover,  when  made  from  flowers  which  have  been  u  pickled  " 
by  the  addition  of  three  times  their  weight  of  common  salt,  rose  water  remains 
clear  and  fragrant  for  a  much  longer  time  than  when  made  from  the  fresh 
flowers.  All  this  was  stated  by  Ilaselden  in  a  paper  read  at  a  Pharmaceutical 
meeting  in  June,  185C,  and  his  statement  was  confirmed  by  D^ane,  Gibbs,  and 
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others  who  took  part  iu  the  discussion  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  15).  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  word  fresh  will  be  omitted  froni  the  formula  in 
a  future  edition. 

Bishctiium  Album  is  the  Edinburgh  ñame  for  the  London  Bismutlá 
Xitras  and  the  Dublin  Bismutlá  Sufmitras.  Etymologically,  the  term  white 
b'ismuth  is  equally  applicable  to  the  carbonate,  oxychloride,  and  nitrate  of  bismuth 
aU  three  of  whieh  are  found  in  commerce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ñame  bis- 
mutlá nitros  can  only  refer  to  one,  the  ofíicinal  one,  of  theae  three  white  powders, 
and  as  it  is  a  ñame  which  need  not  alter  with  any  new  views  of  the  atomic  con- 
stitutáon  of  the  salt,  is  the  one  which  had  most  claims  to  retentiou. 

C  alómelas. — See  Hydrargyki  Chloridum. 

Chloroformum. — The  process  given  for  the  preparation  of  chloroform  is 
from  the  Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  with  two  important  improvements  in  the  de- 
tails  of  purification.  First,  the  washed,  but  still  impure  chloroform  is  to  be 
agitated  with  sulphuric  acid  for  Jive  minutes  only  ;  and,  second.  after  agitation 
it  is  to  be  rectified  from  chloride  of  calcium  and  slaked  lime.  Now  Dr.  Christi- 
son  has  shown  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  253)  that  chloroform,  if  lef  t  in  contact 
with  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  which  contains,  as  it  generally  does,  an  impreg- 
naron of  nitrous  acid,  will,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  undergo  decompo- 
sition  and  afterwards  rapidly  evolve  chlorine ;  and  that  even  with  puré  acid 
prolonged  coutact  sets  up  a  similar  change.  Henee  the  importance  of  restrict- 
ing  the  period  during  which  the  chloroform  is  to  be  shaken  with  the  acid,  and 
henee  the  expedieney  of  redistilling  from  lime  as  well  as  chloride  of  calcium,  in- 
asmuch  as  any  trace  of  acid  is  thereby  neutralized  and  retained  in  the  retort. 
In  the  tests  of  the  purity  of  chloroform  we  ha  ve  another  indication  that  scientific 
researches  on  this  substance  ha  ve  been  consulted.  Puré  chloroform  11  evolves 
no  gas  when  potassium  is  dropped  into  it."  This  is  Hardy's  application  (Ré- 
pert.  de  Chera.  and  Chem.  News,  vol.  v.  p.  286)  of  Heintz's  observation  that 
chloroform  is  not  attacked  by  the  metáis  of  the  alkalies  even  at  the  boiling-point. 
If  the  chloroform  contain  alcohol  of  any  kind,  or  other  substances  susceptible  of 
alteration  by  potassium  or  sodiura,  a  disengagement  of  hydrogen  or  light  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  takes  place. 

Collodivm.— In  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  pointed  out  by  Dr.  R*d- 
wood  in  the  first  of  these  lectures,  that  the  process  given  in  the  new  Pharma- 
copaeia  for  the  preparation  of  the  pyroxylin,  of  which  collodium  is  a  solution, 
yields  a  perfectly  insoluble  article,  it  transpires  that  the  formula  was  allowed  to 
be  inserted  just  as  received  from  its  autbor,  no  allowance  being  made  for  the 
alteration  in  the  strength  of  its  nitric  acid.  We  may,  of  course,  expect  that 
this  omission  will  be  rectified  in  a  future  edition.  [It  has  not  been  corrected  iu 
the  smaller  edition  recently  issued.] 

DeGOCTA. — The  remarks  of  Proctor  (Pharm.  Journ.  2nd  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  10) 
that,  in  the  decoctions,  greater  uniformity  would  be  obtained  by  making  both 
the  time  of  boiling  and  the  quantity  to  be  ultimateiy  produced  definite,  seem  to 
have  been  acted  on,  though  Decoctum  Quercus  aud  Decoctum  Hordei  are  still 
exception8  to  what  otlierwise  is  the  rule.  Not  so  another  remark  of  the  same 
pharmaceutist,  that  "Decoctum  Aloes  Compositum  would  probably  be  in  no  re- 
spect  injured  by  the  omission  of  saffron,  a  costly  and  nauseous  stimulant  of 
({uestionable  efficacy."  In  Decoctum  Sarsw  aud  Decoctum  Sarsx  Compositum, 
the  sarsaparilla  is  directed  to  be  M  not  split."  Bell  (Phai*m.  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  55) 
pointed  out  the  inutility  of  the  protracted  bruising  and  infusing  and  simmering 
of  the  root  ordered  in  a  previous  PharmacopcDia,  and  was  confirmed  by  Whipple 
(Pharm.  Jouru.  vol.  xiii.  p.  641).  These  suggestions  seem  to  have  been  adopted ; 
it  is  due  however  to  the  compilers  of  the  last  Dublin  PharmacopcBia  tostate  that 
several  of  the  improvements  iu  the  decoctions  are  only  so  in  comparison  with  the 
oíd  Iyondou  aud  Edinburgh  Pharmacopocias,  the  Dublin  work  of  1850  having 
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largely  profíted  by  the  pubüshed  observations  of  practical  Pharmaceutista.  In 
Decoctum  Taraxaci,  the  diíiiculty  or  impoasibility  of  having  fresh  roots  always 
ready,  as  taken  for  granted  by  the  London  aud  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoaias,  is 
met  by  ordering  the  44  dried  "  root  to  be  used.  This  alteration  was  also  sug- 
geeted  by  Proctor  (Pharm.  Joura.  2nd  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  10).  [Professor  Bentley  has 
notieed  tliat  Decoctum  Ulmi,  though  alluded  to  under  l'lmus  in  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  Phairoacopceia,  has  been  omitted  from  the  Preparationa.  In  the 
sniall  edition  just  published,  not  only  is  Decoctum  Ulmi  omitted  from  the  Pre- 
parationa, but  in  the  Materia  Medica  also  it  is  44  conspicuous  by  its  abseDce."] 

Digitaxinum. — In  addition  toProfessor  Bentley's  allusion (Pharm.  Journ.  vol. 
v.  p.  481)  to  the  overlooked  researches  of  Homolle  and  Quevenne  on  this  principie, 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  those  of  Mayer,  Englehardt,  llochleder,  aud  othere 
(Chem.  News,  vol.  vüi.  pp.  64  and  76),  from  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
Digitalis  purpurea  mainly  owts  its  valué  to  a  vnlatile  alkaloid,  and  that  digi- 
taliu  itself  is  auspected  to  be  idcntical  with,  or  have  a  cióse  relation  to,  several 
non-nitrogenous  proximate  principies  charactoristic  of  the  Scrophulariaceous 
plante.  As  a  source  of  Üigitalin.  Buchner  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xi.  p.  419) 
says  that  the  seeds  are  preferable  to  the  leaves  of  the  foxglove,  the  efficacy  of 
theleavts  dependiug  (Vogt.,  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xi.  p.  523)  on  the  season  when 
they  are  gathered.  Altogether  the  subjeot  is  one  much  needing  investigation. 
Ifc  is  satisfactory  to  aee  that  the  lloyal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Belgium  has  re- 
cently  offered  a  prize  medal  of  500  francs  for  an  esBay  on  Digitalin,  including 
its  clinical  history,  coniposition,  distinctive  charactere,  and  a  process  of  extraction 
which  shall  give  a  coustant  and  definite  product.  The  competition  is  to  cióse 
on  April  lst,  1865. 

Emplastra. — Haselden's  suggestion  (Pharm.  Journ.  2nd  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  546) 
and  the  directions  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Oollegeé  to  include  Kesin  in 
the  formula  for  Emplastrum  Belladonnce  have  been  adopted ;  at  the  same  time 
the  London  strength,  which  was  double  that  of  the  other  colleges,  is  retained. 
This  compromise  will  probably  result  in  the  production  of  an  adhesive  and  effi- 
cacious  plaster. 

The  process  for  Emplastrum  Cafrfaciens  is  new.  The  Cantharides  is  to  be 
exhausted  by  infusión  in  boiling  water,  which,  according  to  Beaupoil,  Robiquet, 
Proctor,  and  others  (Pharm.  .lourn.  vol.  xii.  p.  291),  perfectly  extracte  the 
active  matter.  The  resulting  plaster  will  possibly  take  the  place  of  the  Irish 
Emplastrum  Calefaciens,  which  was  a  simpler  preparation,  and  the  Scotch  Em- 
pkuftrum  CantharidUt  Compositum;  it  contains,  however,  nü  Burgundy  Pitch. 
The  last  two  English  Phajmacopcoias  have  not  had  any  corresponding  Warm 
1  Uxsttr. 

Emplastrum  Cantharidis.  Iu  preparing  this  plaster,  wax,  suet,  and  lard  are 
to  be  melted  together,  then  mixed  with  melted  resin,  and  after  reinoving  the 
source  of  heat  and  before  the  mixture  solidifies,  cantharides  in  tiue  rx>wder  are  to 
be  sprinkled  in,  the  whole  being  briskly  stirred.  Mow  Müller,  so  long  ago  as 
1841,  has  shown  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  502)  that  the  uncertainty  which  some- 
times  attends  the  effecte  of  blistering  plaster,  as  usually  prepared,  may  be  as- 
oribed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  vesicating  principie  remaining  locked  up  in 
the  tissues  of  the  fly.  In  order  to  obtain  a  plaster  more  uniform  in  its  operation, 
Müller  recommended  that  the  cantharides  be  left  to  digest  in  the  plaster  kept> 
fluid  at  a  modérate  heat  for  five  or  six  hours.  Soubeiran  (ibid.)  coneidered 
Müller'a  suggestion  a  very  good  one,  corresponding  with  what  Guiboiu*t  had  said 
on  the  same  subject.  At  about  the  same  date  Donovan  demonstrated  the  superior 
efficacy  of  the  plaster  when  the  cantharides  had  been  digested  in  the  fats  at  an 
elevated  temperature.  Ince  too  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  p.  391),  though  citing  a 
case  in  which  Donovan's  inetructiona,  strictly  followed,  rcsultcd  in  serious  injury 
to  the  face  of  the  operator  from  the  volatilizing  of  the  cantharidin,  atated  that  a 
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longer  digestión  at  a  lower  temperature  would  do  as  well.  In  confirmation  of 
the  deduction  from  these  experimenta  that  a  moderately  high  temperature  does 
not  injure  the  active  principie  of  cantharides,  but  that  its  natural  volatility  is 
retarded  by  dissemination  through  fatty  niattera,  and  only  accelerated  when  escap- 
ing  vapour  of  water,  etc.,  carriesit  away,  Southall  states  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  ii. 
p.  G55)  that  on  evaporating  an  infusión  of  cantharides,  he  was  attacked  by  in- 
flammation  of  the  eyes  so  severely  as  to  be  confined  at  home  for  two  or  three 
days ;  and  that,  subsequently,  he  was  still  more  severely  affected  on  stirring 
soft  plaster  into  some  wax  that  had  been  raelted  over  a  naked  fire.  Finally, 
Proctor,  of  Philadelphia,  in  an  elabórate  paper  on  the  volatility  and  solubility  of 
cantharidin  (Amer.  Journ.  Pharm.  1862,  and  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  291) 
says,  u  When  powdered  flies  are  stirred  into  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  resin,  wax, 
and  lard,  so  as  to  chill  it  almost  immediately,  but  little  of  the  cantharidin  is  dis- 
solved by  the  fatty  matter,  and  when  applied  to  the  skin  the  process  of  vesica- 
tion  is  retarded.  If,  however,  the  cerate  be  kept  fluid  for  a  length  of  time,  say 
for  half  an  hour,  by  a  water-bath  or  other  regular  heat,  no  loss  of  cantharidin 
occurs  by  the  heat,  the  active  principie  is  in  great  measure  dissolved  by  the  fat, 
and  every  part  is  impregnated  and  active."  In  face  of  these  researches  we  are 
told  to  do  exactly  what  they  indícate  should  not  be  done.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  in  this  matter  theauthors  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  have  committed  the 
grave  error  of  not  searching  any  pbarmaceutical  or  chemical  journals  for  papera 
on  this  subject  since  the  last  three  Pharmacopceias  were  published. 

Emplastrum  Ojñi.  This  is  a  very  different  plaster  to  that  of  the  last  London 
Pharmacopceia,  but  somewhat  resembles  the  Edinburgh  form.  It  is  the  Dublin 
process,  and  contaius  in  the  place  of  the  extract  of  opium  of  the  London  College 
powdered  opium,  as  was  suggested  for  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  by  Southall 
(Pharm.  Journ.  2nd  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  11) ;  and,  in  place  of  frankincense,  resin,  as  sug- 
gested for  the  London  form  by  Ilaselden  (Pharm.  Journ.  2ndser.  vol.  i.  p.  545). 

Extracta. — I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  pass  over  the  subject  of  medicinal 
extracts,  for  I  must  confess  I  scarcely  know  where  the  stand- point  should  be  from 
which  to  examine  the  processes  given  ,for  their  preparation  in  the  British  or  any 
other  Pharmacopceia.  Some  are  concentrated  juices,  others  concentrated  infu- 
sions,  others  concentrated  decoctions,  others  concentrated  tinctures  of  plants,  of 
who6e  general  constitueuts  little  or  nothing,  and  of  whose  special  coustituents 
still  less,  may  be  known.  Excepting  any  changes  that  may  be  effected  during 
evapora tion,  they  may  therefore,  from  a  therapeutical  and  chemical  point  of  view, 
be  classed  with  juices,  infusions,  decoctions,  and  tinctures ;  their  only  distinctive 
valué  being  that  they  offer  to  the  medical  practitioner  a  means  by  which  either 
of  those  four  classes  of  preparations  can  be  given  in  a  solid,  that  is,  a  pilular, 
form.  If  this  be  their  true  position  as  remedial  agenta,  they,  unlike  other  gale- 
nical  compounds,  need  only  to  be  considered  from  a  purely  physical  point  of 
view.  And,  so  far  as  I  have  obscrved,  those  published  investigations  and  sug- 
gestions  of  pharmaceutists  which  have  had  reference  to  improvemeuts  in  the 
consistence,  persistence,  and  other  physical  conditionsof  extracts,  seem  in  several 
instances  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  to  have  been  attended  to. 

The  extracte  of  Aconite,  Belladonna,  Ifemfock;  and  Henbane,  still  will  contain 
any  starchy  matter  pressed  out  with  the  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  and  young 
branches  of  the  plante.  So  far  these  extracte  will  resemble  those  of  the  London 
Pharmacopceia,  but  to  exactly  the  same  extent  will  differ  from  those  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias,  both  of  which  ordered  that  amylaceous 
matter  should  be  rejected  either  by  filtration  or  subsidence.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  Scotch  and  Irish  pharmaceutists  will 
publish  their  experience  of  the  extent  to  which  this  retention  of  starch  has 
affected  the  physical  qualities  of  the  extracte  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
pensing.  These  extracte,  as  well  as  those  of  Colchicum,  TJquoi'ice,  and  Taraxacum, 
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also  be  free  from  vegetable  albumen, — a  substance  to  whose  presence,  accord- 
ing to  Chevallier,  confirmcd  by  Scanlan  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  133,  and  vol.  iv. 
p.  72),  the  formation  of  mould  on  extracta  is  to  be  ascribed.  Such  extracta  will, 
according  to  Scanlan,  be  about  íifteen  per  cent,  stronger  than  if  the  vegetable 
albumen  were  present. 

The  remarks  made  last  month  by  Dr.  Redwood  concerning  the  semi-exhaustion 
of  chichona  bark,  of  ite  active  principie  quinine,  in  the  process  for  making  De- 
coctum  Cinchón»  are  equally  applicable  in  the  case  oí  Extractum  Cinchona 
Flava  Liquidum.  Garrod  admite  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1864,  vol.  i.  p.  360) 
that  the  process  given  for  its  preparation  is  quite  unable  to  effect  the  exhaustion 
of  the  bark  of  its  alkaloids.  So  long  as  quinine  itself  can  as  readily  be  prescribed  as 
it  is  at  the  present  day,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  peculiar  valué  such  a 
decoction  and  liquor  can  possess. 

In  Extractum  Colchici  Aceticum,  the  starch  of  the  colchicum  juice  is  rejected 
from  the  extract,  as  suggested  by  Southall  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  62).  In 
this  extract,  as  first  made  by  Garden,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Charles  Scu- 
damore  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  vii.  p.  260),  the  starch  was  also  rejected  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Fordred  (ibid.  p.  389),  the  resulting  mass  was  deliquescent,  and  re- 
quired  the  admixture  of  starch  when  dispensed.  The  last  Dublin  Pharmacopceia 
also  ordered  the  starch  to  be  excluded,  the  Edinburgh  and  London  Colleges  re- 
quiring  it  to  be  retained.  In  using  the  new  extract  therefore,  dispensers  will 
ha  ve  an  opportunity  of  deciding  this  moot  point  in  pharmaceutic  art,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  publish  the  result  of  their  practical  observations. 

Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum  is  an  oíd  friend  in  its  oíd  place,  having 
been  erroneously,  according  to  Bell  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  457)  and  other 
Pharmaceutist8,  called  a  pUl  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Hard  soap  replaces 
soft  in  the  formula,  a  little  practical  improvement  suggested  by  AVhipple  (Pharm. 
Journ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  344). 

Extractum  Ergotx  Liquidum.  The  oily  matter  existing  in  ergot  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  matter  on  which  ite  activity  depends ;  henee  the  ethereal 
tincture  of  ergot  of  the  last  London  Pharmacopceia,  a  mere  solution  of  the  oil. 
Bonjean,  however  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  129),  showed  that  ergot  contained 
two  active  substances ;  the  one,  ergotin,  acting  on  the  arterial  integumento,  and 
a  poisonous  oil  and  resin  acting  on  the  nervous  centres ;  and  he  suggested  per- 
coíaíion  of  the  ergot  with  ether  to  remove  the  oil.  These  researches  and  sug- 
gestions  have  been  acted  on  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  ;  the  extract  is  pre- 
pared  so  as  to  exelude  the  oil  and  include  the  ergotin,  and  the  ethereal  tincture 
has  been  quite  omitted.  We  still,  however,  know  little  of  this  so- called  ergotin  ; 
but  it  is  now  being  investigated  (Pharm.  Journ.  2nd  ser.  vol.  v.  p.  492),  and  we 
shall  probably  soon  be  better  acquainted  with  ite  nature  and  properties. 

Extractum  Filiéis  Liquidum  is  the  oíd  oil  of  male  fern. 

Extractum  Jalapx  is  admitted  (Garrod,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1864,  vol.  i. 
p.  360)  to  be  simply  jalap  resin  plus  a  natural  excipient.  Surely  Pharmaceutiste 
will  be  able  to  tell  the  authors  of  the  next  British  Pharmacopceia  how  jalap  resin 
can  be  made  into  pills  by  the  aid  of  artificial  excipiente,  and  the  list  of  extracte 
be  thus  relieved  of  an  unnecessary  raember. 

Extractum  Lupuli  will  be  found  to  be  a  different  preparation  to  the  oíd  ex- 
tract of  hops.  Pharmacologiste  actually  engaged  in  practising  pharmacy  will 
probably  report  on  this  and  other  new  processes  af ter  they  have  liad  time  to 
test  their  valué. 

Extractum  Nucís  Vomicx.  Better  directions  than  those  given  under  this  head 
for  exhausting  the  nux  vómica  seeds  will  be  found  under  the  article  Strychnia, 
page  328  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 

Extractum  Sarsie  Liquidum.  This  is  an  evaporated  infusión,  the  sarsaparilla 
not  being,  however,  so  well  exhausted  as  perhaps  it  might  be ;  for  Husband  has 
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shown  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  iü.  p.  250)  from  many  experimenta  tliat  cold  or  warm 
water  is  inadequate  to  extract  all  the  virtues  from  sarsaparilla,  and  recommended 
diluted  alcohol  for  that  purpose.  Iu  effect,  he  suggested  that  the  extract  should 
be  a  concentrated  tincture  instead  of  a  coucentrated  infusión  ;  and  a  committee 
on  his  paper,  while  stating  that  cold  water  in  a  considerable  degree  extracted 
the  virtues  from  sarsaparilla,  yet  agreed  that  diluted  alcohol  was  a  more  eligible 
menstruum. 

Extractum  Stramonii.  This  is  an  evaporated  tincture.  Practical  men  (YVbip- 
ple,  Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  345)  say  that  ^fche  produotion  of  such  an  extract 
is  a  tedious  operation,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  oil  the  stramonium 
seeds  contain,  and  recommend  pressure  of  the  seeds  before  percolation  with  proof 
spirit.  Confirmation  of  this  statement  would  probably  result  in  an  easier  process 
being  introduced  into  a  future  Pharmacopoeia. 

Extractum  Taraxaci.  This  is  essentially  Hill's  process  (Pharm.  Journ.  2nd 
ser.  vol.  i.  p.  401). 

Ferri  Carbonas  Saccharata. — The  process  for  the  preparation  of  this 
substance  now  includes  two  or  tbree  little  practical  detaik,  having  for  their 
object  the  preservation  of  the  iron  in  the  state  of  protosalt.  That  of  using  Imling 
distilled  water,  which  contains  less  air  dissolved  in  it  than  in  cold,  and  which 
therefore  obviates  some  oxidation  that  would  otherwise  take  place,  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Phillips  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  577),  and  was  adopted  in  the  last 
London  Pbarmaeopceia.  That  of  placing  the  mixed  hot  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
iron  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  an  accurately  covered  deep  vessel.  in  order  to  ex- 
clude  air  as  far  as  possible,  was  suggested  by  Bastick  ("Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p. 
541)  soon  after  the  last  Pharmacopoeia  was  published 

Ferri  et  Quince  Citras. — This  preparation  is  now  very  properly  made  an 
officinal  article.    It  is  prepared  from  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  by  a  process 
which,  according  to  Garrod  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1864,  vol.  i.  p.  359),  was 
supplied  by  some  eminent  xnakers  of  that  salt.    It  has  been  stated,  however, 
that  the  process  does  not  yield  scales  of  the  usual  colour.    Probably  some  de- 
tail  of  manufacture  has  been  omitted,  for  Braithwaite  found  (Pharm.  Journ. 
2ndser.  vol.  i.  409)  that  recently  precipitated  and  moist  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
yielded  a  citrate  which  possessed  the  peculiar  colour,  except  that  it  was  slightly 
darker  ;  he  also  found  that  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  pota&h  to  the 
solution  of  the  percitrate  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  was,  he  believed,  the 
mefcbod  generally  adopted.    In  the  accompanying  directions  for  the  preparation 
of  the  quinine  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  double  citrate,  ammonia  is  di- 
rected  to  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  quinine,  and  the  preci- 
pitated quinine  to  be  washed  untU  the  washings  give  no  sensible  precipítate  on 
the  addition  of  chloride.  of  barium.    This  obviously  inust  be  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
and  doubtiess,  as  suggested  by  the  1  Lancet,'  intrate  of  silver  intended,  for  therc 
is  nothing  to  be  washed  away  that  could  give  a  precipítate  with  chloride  cf  ba- 
rium, whereas  the  chloride  of  ammonium  formed  would  of  course  give  a  whitc 
precipítate  of  chloride  of  silver,  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  so  long  as 
any  remained  unremoved  by  the  wash-water.    [This  error  is  corrected  in  the 
smaller  edition  of  the  Pharmacopooia  recently  published.] 
Ferri  F  er  ci  ilori  i>u  m . — See  Liquor  Ferri  Pcicldoridi. 
Ferri  Peroxidum,  Fe203,HO,  and  Ferri  Peroxipum  Hydrati'm,  2Fe2 
03,3  HO. — There  is  inexcusable  bungling  in  the  chemical  ñames  and  formulad 
of  these  compounds.    The  ñame  Ferri  Peroxidum^  as  well  as  the  process  for 
inaking  it,  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  Dubliu  Pharmacopoeia,  except  that  the 
precipitated  peroxide  is  to  be  expceed  to  a  heatof  212°  instead  of  an  obscure  red- 
il cat.    The  ñame  was  quite  applicable  to  the  Dublin  peroxide,  for  at  an  obscuro 
red-heat  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  loses  all  its  water ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to 
oxide  prepared  according  to  the  process  of  the  British  Pnarmacopaña,  for  at  a 
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temperature  of  212°,  bydrated  peróxido  of  iron  retains  one  equivalent  of  water, 
and  is  a  definite  protohydrate,  Fe203,  HO.  The  chemical  formula  given  under 
Ferri  Peroxidum  is  quite  right,  but  the  ñame  ahould  be  Ferri  Peroxidum  Ihj- 
draíum.  Aa  it  now  stands,  the  ñamo  expresses  one  thing  and  the  formula  aii- 
other. 

In  the  case  of  Ferri  Peroxidum  Ilifdratum,  neither  the  ñame  ñor  the  for- 
mula are  sufficiently  explicit.  The  substance  really  is  a  moist  hydrated  per- 
oxide  of  iron,  and  its  formula,  so  long  as  it  accords  with  the  condition  of  being 
"recently  made,"  is  Fe203,í3HO.  It  is  a  terhydrated  peroxide,  not  sesquihj- 
drated,  as  the  Pharmacopceia  formula  indicates.  In  fact,  only  when  the  terhy- 
drate  has  been  long  kept  under  water,  and  has  become  crystalline  and  almost 
valueless  for  the  chief  purpose  for  which  it  is  inserted  in  the  Pharraacopceia, 
namely,  as  an  antidote  to  areenic, — it  is  only  then  that  the  preparation  has  the 
formula  assigned  to  it  in  the  Materia  Medica.  Ifs  Latin  ñame  ahould  be  Ferri 
Peroxidum  Hydratum  Hnmidum. 

Ferri  Stilphas  Graxulata. — This  preparation  and  process  is  from  the 
Dublin  Pharmacopceia,  except  that  the  desiccation  of  the  granules  In  an  atmo- 
sphererendered  dry  by  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  is  now  omitted.  A  strong 
and  recently  p repared  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  filtered  into  a  jar  con- 
taining  spirit  of  wine,  the  spirit  being  rapidly  stirred  meanwhile.  The  result  is 
the  formation  of  minute  or  granular  crystals  which  are  said  to  oxidize  less  readily 
than  the  ordinary  crystals  deposited  by  the  slow  quiet  cooliug  of  their  aqueous 
solution.  It  is  assumed  in  tlie  Pharmacopceia  that  the  spirit  simply  acts  me- 
chanically,  for  the  same  chemical  formula  is  given  for  this  as  for  the  ordinary 
sulphate,  namely,  FeO,S03-f  7  HO.  This  is  probably  an  error,  for  although 
Berthemot  (Jouru.  de  Pharin.  vol.  xxv.  p.  20t>)  once  stated  that  the  crystals 
under  these  cirenmstances  retaiu  their  full  amount  of  water  of  crystallization, 
Gmelin  (Cav.  Soc.  Trans.  vol.  v.  p.  240)  asserts  that  alcohol  causes  the  precipi- 
tation  of  a  white  "partly  dehydrated "  salt ;  and  again,  Bonsdorf  (ibid.) 
shows  that  alcohol  withdraws  water  from  sulphate  of  iron  and  causes  the  crystals 
to  turn  white.  Four  specimens  of  granulated  sulphate  of  iron  prepared  for  me 
in  the  laboratory  of  this  Institution  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Squire,  and  analysed  by  an- 
other  student,  Mr.  Ilerbert  Smith,  yielded  an  amount  of  water  more  nearly 
corre3ponding  with  a  sulphate  having  six  instead  of  seven  equivalents  of  water 
of  crystallization,  but  the  amount  seems  to  be  variable. 

Selrai,  Geiseler,  Bonstlorf,  Abich,  Boudet,  aud  Poma,  have  all  tried  to  pre- 
serve sulphate  of  iron,  but  have  failed  more  or  less.  lluspiné  (Pharm.  Journ. 
vol.  x.  p.  308)  dried  the  ordinary  crystals  at  8G°  Fahr.  in  a  closet,  when  they 
6oon  effloresced,  then  powdered  and  placed  them  \n  well-stoppered  bottles.  He 
stated  that  they  might  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time.  It  would  seem  that 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron  con  tai  n  water  not  in  a  state  of  combination,  but  sim- 
ply resting  bctween  the  platea  of  the  crystals,  and  that  this  water  carries  oxygen 
from  the  external  air  to  the  interior  of  the  crystals ;  in  this  way  the  crystals 
or  masses  of  crystals  become  oxidizad.  If  this  mechanically  adherent  water  be 
got  rid  of ,  or,  as  in  the  Pharmacopceia  process,  be  prevented  from  accumulating, 
then  the  crystals  do  not  oxidize  quite  so  readily. 

Ferrum  Redactum. — The  test,  or  rather  method  of  analysis  given  for  this 
substance  in  the  Materia  Medica  is  that  proposed  by  Draper  (Chem.  News, 
vol.  i.  p.  114). 

Ferrum  Tartaratum. — The  proportions  of  oxide  of  iron  aud  acid  tartrate  of 
potash  here  ordered  are  somewhat  different  from  those  previously  recommended ; 
they  are  those  shown  by  Bastiok  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  444)  as  the  best, 
giving  the  potassio-tartrate  of  iron,  or  tartarated  iron  as  it  is  now  termed,  the  con- 
stitution  (KO,Fc203,T)  which  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine  had  previously  indicated 
it  to  possess.   Th'e  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron  also  it  is,  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
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stated  to  contain,  namely,  29-84,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  experiments  of 
Bastick,  who  showcd  that  the  preparation  could  not  contain  more  than  about  30 
per  cent,  instead  of  34  per  cent,  as  stated  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Hydrargyri  Ciiloridüm. — What  is  Hydrargyrí  Chloridum  t  According  to 
the  oíd  Pharmacopceias  it  was  calomel,  according  to  the  new  Pharmacopceia  it  is 
corrosive  sublímate.  Now  it  is  not  my  intention  to  say  anything  against  the 
employment  of  the  terms  calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  red  iodide  of  mercury, 
green  iodide  of  mercury,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  ammoniated  mercury  ;  every 
prescriber  and  dispenser  knows  what  is  meant  by  them,  and  perspicuity  should 
be  the  primary  consideration  in  pharmacopceial  nomenclature.  Ñor  ha  ve  I  any 
remarks  to  make  on  the  processes  for  the  preparation  of  these  substances.  But 
the  adoption  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  new  views  of  the  atomic  constitu- 
tion  of  mercury  and  its  salte,  and  the  thrusting  of  those  views  on  prescriber  and 
dispenser  without  previously  Consulting  or  warning  them,  is,  in  my  opinión,  a 
proceeding  uncalled-for,  inexpedient,  and  dangerous.  For  will  not  the  physician 
who  objeets,  or  is  unaecustomed  to  use  the  terms  Calomelas  and  Hydrargyri  Cor- 
rosivum  Sublimatum,  continué  to  use  the  term  Hydrargyri  Chlorídum,  or  its  con- 
traction,  Hyd.  Chlor.  ?  Assuredly  he  will,  and  the  consequence  will  be  endless 
anxiety  and  trouble  to  the  druggist,  and  possible  salivation,  or  even  death,  to  the 
patient. 

But  this  proceeding  is  one  which,  so  far  from  indicating  a  desire  in  the  com- 
pilers  of  the  work  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  science,  exhibits  that  disre- 
gard  of  recent  researches  which  is  so  frequeutly  evident  in  the  book.  On  the 
19th  of  November,  1863,  two  months  before  the  Pharmacopceia  was  published, 
Dr.  Frankland  read  a  paper  before  the  Chemical  Society  on  a  new  method  of 
producing  certain  new  mercury  compounds,  from  which,  among  other  important 
results,  it  was  obvious  that  the  question  regarding  the  atomic  constitution  of 
mercury  salts  might  be  considered  to  be  settled ;  settled,  moreover,  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  ascribed  to  these  salts  in  the  last  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin  Pharmacopceias.  This  paper  gave  rise  to  some  interesting  discussion,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  President,  Professor  Williamson,  said  that  by  the  light 
of  these  researches  the  constitution  of  corrosive  sublimate  could  not  be  viewed 
otherwise  than  as  the  bichloride  of  that  metal.  The  discussion  and  an  abstract 
of  the  paper  were  published,  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  the  '  Chemical  News 1 
(p.  262),  and  shortly  afterwards  in  the  Chemical  Society 's  own  Journal  (1863, 
p.  415).  There  was  thus  ampie  time  for  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to 
detect  and  reject  their  new  and  erroneous  views,  had  they  desired  to  do  so. 

If  ñames  other  than,  or  rather  in  addition  to,  those  of  calomel  and  corrosive 
sublimate  were  desired  for  the  two  chlorides  of  mercury,  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
medical  practitioners  who  think  it  objectionable  in  the  interests  of  their  patients 
to  use  those  ñames,  or  who  may  occasionally  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
from  their  patients  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  are  taking  calomel  or 
corrosive  sublimate,  such  additional  ñames  could  very  well  be  found ;  ñames  that 
are  in  constant  use  by  scientific  men  of  all  countries,  ñames  which  corrcctly  and 
shortly  express  difference  of  composition,  but  which  are  perfectly  independent 
of  the  constitution  of  the  salts  they  are  used  to  desígnate. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta  is  still  retained  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  although 
it  lias  been  repeatedly  shown  to  be  most  uncertain  in  its  action,  and  the  cause 
to  be  the  varying  amounts  of  black  oxide  or  red  oxide  of  mercury  inevitably 
present  in  it. 

Infusa.— The  most  noticeable  point  in  connection  with  the  infusions  in  the 
new  Pharmacopseia  is  the  short  time  during  which  the  ingrediente  are  to  be 
kept  in  contact  with  the  water,  as  compared  with  the  periods  of  maceration 
ordered  in  the  last  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias.  The  fol- 
lowing  Table  shows  these  differences  at  a  glance  :— 
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Infusum. 

Duration  of  Infusión  iu  Hours. 

London. 

Edinburgh. 

Dublin. 

British. 

Anthemidis   

1 

i 

X 

i 

* 

Aurantii   

i 

I 
X 

1 

1 

i 

Buceo   

4 

2 

1 

1 

Caluraba;   

0 

2 

percoiate 

2 

1 

Carvophylii   

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

a 

1 

1 

1 

2 

s 

1 

Chirata?  

a 

2 

1 

1 
I 

9 

A 

Q 

2 

0 

9 

Cii8so   

1 
4 

DScamar»  i.:::.:::::..:::::;:::::::::: 

4 

4 

1 

1 

JL 

i 

1 

1 

Ucntiana?  Co  < 

1 

I 

-L. 

/i 

K  ramería?  

4 

1 

X 

1 
A 

Lini 

* 

A 

4 

2 

1 

i 

2 

2 

1 

i 

Rhci  

2 

12 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

i 

1 

1 

Infusum  Calumba  would  be  a  more  satisfactory  preparation  if  after  infusión 
of  the  bruised  root  in  cold  water,  the  strained  product  were  heated  to  the  boiling- 
point  to  coagúlate  vegetable  albumen.  This  procedure  was  recommended  by 
Squire  and  by  Greenish  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  v.  p.  307).  Chichona  is  the  only 
drug  of  which  there  is  both  an  infusión  and  decoction.  The  decoction  is  not 
much  stronger  than  the  infusión,  and  neither  contains  the  whole  of  the  active 
matter  of  the  amount  of  bark  used  in  their  preparation.  I  would  again  say  tliat 
while  quinine  can  be  readily  prescribed,  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  what  pecu- 
liar valué  attaches  to  these  Galenical  preparatious  of  cinchona  bark. 

Liximenta. — Linimentum  Canthandis  is  a  modified  forra  of  the  oíd  Acetum 
Cantharidis,  ether  as  well  as  acetic  acid  being  used  as  a  solvent  for  the  vesica- 
ting  principie  of  the  cantharides.  Redwood  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  i.  pp.  134  and 
353)  ñas  shown  that  acetic  acid  is  not  a  proper  vehicle  for  the  active  matter  of 
the  flies,  and  Proctor  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xh.  p.  291)  also  states  that  cold  acetic 
acid  is  an  inefficient  solvent  of  cantharidin.  Ether,  however,  does  dissolve  it, 
though  more  easily  when  hot  than  cold.  The  Dublin  liniment,  now  omitted, 
was,  chemically,  amodel  preparation  of  cantharides,  for  it  was  made  by  digesting 
the  flies  in  olive  oil  for  three  hours  in  a  steam  or  water-bath,— a  mode  of  treatment 
which  we  know  (see  ante,  Emplastrum  Cantharidis)  perfectly  extracta  the  active 
matter.  But,  according  to  Squire  (Three  Pharms.  p.  78),  the  resulting  lini- 
ment was  not  a  favourite,  and  so,  probably,  there  is  some  medical  objection  to 
it ;  other\vÍ8e  we  should  have  expected  that  liniment  to  be  the  Linimenum 
Cantharidis  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia. 

vol.  v.  2  Q 
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Mr.  Hemingway  has  pointed  out  to  me  an  omission  in  the  formula  of  Lini- 
mentum Cantharidis.  Eight  ounces  of  powdered  cantharides  are  to  be  mace- 
rated  in  four  fluid  ounces  of  acctic  acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  per- 
eolated  with  a  pint  of  ether,  till  twenty  fluid  ounces  of  liniment  are  obtained. 
J$ow  Mr.  Hemingway  has  found  that,  owing  to  the  retention  of  liquid  in  the 
percolator  by  the  large  bulk  of  cantharides  ordered,  only  fifteen  fluid  ounces 
of  liniment  are  obtained.  Nothing  is  said  about  pressing  the  marc  as  direeted 
in  the  preparation  of  tinctures.  Ñor  will  pharmaceutists  be  likely  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  making  up  the  pint  of  liniment.  For  although  Mr.  Hemingway 
thus  obtained  an  additional  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  liquid,  he  did  so  at  the 
expense  of  a  blistered  face,  owing  to  the  evaporation  of  the  cantharidin  along 
with  the  vapour  of  ether  during  manipulation.  He  was,  moreover,  still  two 
and  a  half  ounces  short  of  his  pint  of  liniment.  The  authors  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia  would  probably,  under  these  circumstances,  direct  that  "  Ether,  one 
pint,  or  a  sufficiency"  be  used,  so  that  the  percolation,  or  displacement,  be 
continued  until  the  product  measures  twenty  fluid  ounces. 

Linimentum  Hydrargyri  is  nowrnade  by  the  Dublin  procesa,  in  which  mercurial 
ointment  is  to  be  dissolved  in  camphor  liniment  "  with  a  gentle  heat."  Deane 
pointed  out  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  310)  the  omission  in  the  London  process  of 
directions  to  apply  "a  gentle  heat"  (Boucher  also,  Pharm.  Journ.  2nd  ser.  vol.  i. 
p.  15);  otherwise,  the  only  difference  between  the  London  and  Dublin  li  ni  menta  is 
that  the  latter  contains  oil  in  the  place  of  the  lard  of  the  former.  This  difference 
can  scarcely  account  for  the  fact,  thatof  the  specimens  of  this  liniment  shown  at 
the  International  Exhibition,  that  by  the  Dublin  process  soon  spoiled,  while  the 
London  preparation  is  unchanged  to  the  present  time  (Pharm.  Journ.  2nd  ser. 
vol.  v.  p.  476).  It  remains  for  some  pharmaceutist  to  ascertain  by  experiment  if 
such  a  result  is  constant  or  only  accidental,  in  order  that  in  a  future  edition  of 
the  Pharraacopceia  the  present  formula  may  be  retained,  or  substituted  by  the 
London  one,  or  exchanged  for  a  slightly  modiüed  one. 

Linimentum  Saponis  is  essentiaUy  that  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia.  Deane 
(Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  462)  stated  it  to  be  the  best,  provided  a  note  be 
added  to  the  effect  that  maceration  of  the  ingredients  should  take  place  at  a  tem- 
perature  not  exceeding  70° ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  addition  to  the  oíd  procese. 

Liquores. — Liquor  Antimonii  Terchloridi  is  misplaced  here.  Being  an  ar- 
ticle  employed  in  a  cbemical  process,  but  not  itself  used  in  medical  practico,  it 
should,  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Preface  of  the  British  Pharmaco- 
pceia (p.  xi),  have  been  placed  in  Appendix  A.,  and  not  among  the  Preparations 
and  Compounds. 

Liquor  Arsenicalü.  This  is  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  ñame  for  the  London 
Liquor  Potassa  Arseuiíis.  Bell  showed  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  489)  how 
objectionable  the  latter  ñame  was,  especially  in  its  contractions,  and  advocated 
a  return  to  the  oíd  one  now  adopted. 

Liquor  Arsenici  Chloridi  of  the  London  is  omitted  from  the  British  Pharma- 
copceia. This  is  satisfactory,  both  pharmaceutically  and  therapeutically,  for  the 
ñame  was  wrong,  and  the  solution  itself  merely  a  second  arsénica!  one,  and 
therefore  superfluous.  These  objections  to  it  were  urged  by  Hanbury  and 
Garrod  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  542). 

Liquor  Caléis  Saccharatns  is  a  solution  of  lime  about  twel ve  times  the  strength 
of  lime- water.  According  to  Peligot's  table  of  the  composition  of  solutions  of 
lime  in  syrup  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xi.  p.  34),  it  appears  that  the  den&ity  of  a 
ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sugar  in  water  is  1*036  ;  and  that  when  such  a  solution 
is  saturated  with  lime,  its  density  is  1  053.  The  specific  gravity  of  Liquor  Calos 
Saccharatns  is  1*052 ;  it  is  a  saturated  solution  of  lime  in  a  9*1  per  cent,  solution 
of  Bugar,  and  its  strength,  as  determined  by  the  volumetric  solution  of  o x alie 
acid,  is  pretty  much  what  we  should  expecfc  it  to  be  from  Peligotfs  researchee. 
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Liquor  Chlori.  The  details  of  the  procesa  for  making  chlorine  water  are  tbose 
■of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopo?ia.  The  London  College  did  not  direct  that  the  chlo- 
rine should  be  washed.    The  Edinburgh  formula  was  quite  inadmigsible. 

Liquor  Ferri  Perchloridi.  Many  methods  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  iv.  p.  24), 
or  rather  many  modifications  of  one  method,  have  been  propoaed  for  making  the 
solution  or  tincture  of  sesquichloride— or  perchloride,  as  we  are  now  directed  to 
cali  it — of  iron.  They  were  all  bad,  but  the  Pharmacopceia  method  I  regard 
as  the  worst  of  them  all ;  for  previous  processes  at  least  gave  us  solutious  of  the 
chloride  only,  however  acid  or  basic  they  raight  be.  The  Pharmacopceia  process 
gives  us  a  mixture  of  perchloride  and  pernitrate,  for  the  whole  of  the  nitric 
acid  is  not  got  rid  of  by  ebullition.  Now,  of  all  the  solid  metallic  chlorides, 
I  know  of  none  more  easy  to  prepare  in  a  perfectly  puré,  definite,  dry,  crystal- 
line  condition  than  perchloride  of  iron.  Pass  dry  chlorine,  at  any  rate  you 
please,  into  a  quantity  of  warm  iron  nails  contained  in  any  kind  of  vessel,  and 
the  immediate  result  is  a  pulverulent  mass  of  beautiful  greenish-brown,  iridescent, 
micaceous  erystals  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  In  any  manipulations  with  the 
perchloride  so  obtained,  the  only  point  to  be  remembered  is,  that  they  are  in- 
tensely  greedy  of  moisture,  highly  deliquescent,  so  that  they  must  be  weighed 
indirectly  rather  than  directly.  In  making  this  salt,  I  have  generally  directed 
students  to  place  the  nails  in  a  Florence  flask,  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  or  other 
small  ñame,  the  chlorine  delivery-tube  passing  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  and 
at  the  cióse  of  the  operation  to  somewnat  increase  the  heat  so  as  to  sublime 
the  chloride  into  the  upper  part  of  the  flask.  The  flask  has  then  generally 
been  cracked  open,  and  the  crystals  quickly  placed  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 
In  using  the  salt  for  making  solution  or  tincture,  it  is  desirable  to  weigh  it 
and  the  bottle  together  without  removing  the  stopper,  to  then  quickly  take  out 
at  a  guess  about  as  rauch  as  may  be  wanted,  and,  replacing  the  stopper,  to 
ascertain  exactly  how  much  has  been  abstracted  by  again  weighing  the  bottle 
and  contenta.  By  a  little  ingenuity,  the  salt  might  obviously  be  at  once  sub- 
limed  into  bottles  in  definite  quantities.  The  proposal  to  use  sublimed  per- 
chloride of  iron  in  making  the  tincture  is  not  new  ;  Mowbray  (Pharm.  Journ. 
vol.  iii.  p.  389)  strongly  recommended  this  proceeding,  yet,  curiously  enough,  at 
the  same  time  suggested  a  most  complicated  method  of  his  own  devising.  If 
there  is  any  practical  objection  to  the  procesa,  or  rather  product  of  the  process, 
such  an  objection  has  never  been  satisfactorily  and  publicly  provedto  exist. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLACION  AiTECTING  PHARMACY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FHARMACEUTICAL  JOUBXAL. 

Sir, — The  Council  appear  to  me  to  have  produced  a  Bill  which  will  com- 
mend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  trade,  and  which 
will  be  the  more  approvedas  the  difliculties  which  besetthe  question  arefairly 
weighed.    It  raay  be  reduced  to  four  principies  :— 

lst.  The  preservation  of  the  existing  privileges  in  full  of  all  who  are  now  in 
business. 

2nd.  The  examination  of  all  who  shall  hereafter  profess  to  makc  up  pre- 

scriptions. 

3rd.  The  provisión  that  a  simple  and  practical  examination  (the  Minor  one) 
shall  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  set  up  in  business,  and  that  the  title  "  Associ- 
ate  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,"  as  a  mark  of  distinction  from  the  un- 
educated  man,  shall  be  secured  to  all  who  are  so  examined,  with  a  full  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Society. 

4th.  The  retention  of  the  title  :<  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,"  with  its  privileges, 
to  those  who  have  passed  the  Major  examination. 

2q2 
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No  doubt  there  will  be  men  who  think  this  is  going  too  far,  who  would  prefer 
the  plan  suggested  by  the  Medical  Council  and  the  Poison  Bills, — that  of  ex- 
amining  all  who  had  not  been  examined,  whether  in  business  or  not,  but  this 
view  evidently  is  not  taken  by  the  Council  and  would  hardly  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature;  and  there  will  probably  be  many  who  think  that  the  proposed 
mea8ure  does  not  go  far  enough,  and  would  recommend  that  chemists  and 
druggists  hitherto  unconnected  with  the  Society  should  be  admitted  without 
examination  to  its  menibership  and  privileges.  It  is  said,  in  the  first  place, 
that  they  should  have  a  full  share  in  the  management  of  the  body  by  which 
they  are  governed.  Now  there  would  be  forcé  in  this  if  they  were  governed 
at  all,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are  registered,  and  every  privilege  they 
posscss  is  assured  to  them,  but  they  are  in  no  way  governed  or  regulated  or 
interfered  with.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  no  power  over  them,  and 
wishes  to  have  none.  They  subscribe  nothing  to  it  and  are  in  no  way  con- 
nected  with  it,  and  to  claim  for  them  a  right  to  regúlate  the  affairs  and  the 
government  of  the  members  of  the  Society, — a  society  to  which  they  do  not 
contribute  and  have  even  refused  to  belong, — is  just  one  of  those  clap-traps 
which  will  never  have  mnch  weight  with  thinking  men.  A  more  plausible 
measure  has  been  advocated, — to  make  them  eligióle  for  niembership  on  pro- 
duction  of  certificates  satisfactory  to  the  Council ;  but  to  this  there  are  in- 
superable objections.  To  givethe  Council  the  decisión  whether  a  man  should 
be  received  or  no,  without  any  test  to  help  them,  would  lead  to  such  charges 
of  favouritism  and  injustice  and  in  spite  of  all  the  care  they  could  use,  to  so 
much  that  was  anomalous  and  unfair,  that  either  the  door  must  be  opened  to 
all,  or  the  selection  given  up  as  practically  impossible.  And  if  it  were  other- 
wise,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  open  to  this  fatal  objection,  that  it  would 
be  an  abandonment  of  the  principie  stcadily  maintained  by  the  Society,  and 
openly  declared  to  the  public  and  to  the  Government  when  the  Pharraacy  Act 
was  passed.  To  shut  the  door  after  a  given  date  to  all  but  examined  men, 
was  what  the  Act  bade  them  do,  and  what  they  promised  to  do  by  all  their 
pvoceedings,  and  by  the  lips  of  the  late  Mr.  Bell  and  all  others  who  publicly 
spoke  for  them.  In  the  faith  of  this,  the  public  are  slowly  learning  that  the 
ñame  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemist "  is  from  year  to  year  growing  to  desígnate 
educated  and  examined  men.  The  Government  is  opening  to  them,  as  worthy , 
the  various  offices  in  its  gift.  The  medical  profession  are  acknowledging  their 
qualification,  and  to  deliberately  knock  all  this  down  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a 
lew  outsiders  who  have  never  cared  to  belong  to  the  Society,  until  they  now 
sce  its  substantial  benefits,  would  be  to  lower  ourselves  irretrievably  in  the 
estimation  of  all ;  to  be  palpably  unjust  to  ninc  hundred  men  who  have  with 
cost  and  pains  passed  an  examination  ;  to  show  ourselves  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  a  lew 
guineas  a  year,  would  be  an  act  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  folly  or  the  breach  of  faith  were  the  most  unpardonable. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Dickenson  in  his  opinión  expressed  at  the  special 
meeting,  and  would  urge  the  Society  not  on  any  account  to  sacrifice  the  po- 
sition  they  have  gained  to  any  clamour  from  any  parties,  and  least  of  all  to 
tlie  clamour  of  those  who  have  always  done  their  utmost  to  oppose  and  to 
injure  it.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

  Opifex. 

to  the  editor  of  the  pharmaceutical  journal. 
Sir, — As  it  has  been  determined  to  print  in  your  next  number  the  proposed 
new  Pharmacy  Bill,  I  feel  it  desirable  to  express  to  your  readers  my  convic- 
tion  that  the  Bill  will  require  iinportant  alterations.    For  my  own  part,  I  re- 
gret  that  it  should  even  be  submitted  for  the  discussion  of  the  members  and 
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the  public,  until  its  spirit  and  its  letter  are  more  nearly  agreed  upon  by  thoso 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  considering  them. 

The  Bill  would,  ín  its  present  state,  press  unfairly  upon  somc  for  whose 
bcnefit  it  is  intended ;  and  this  is  perhaps  unavoidable  in  any  Act  which  has 
for  its  object  the  benefit  of  any  large  and  varied  section  of  the  community. 
But  the  evils  may  yet  be  very  rauch  reduced,  and  when  reduced  to  their  mini- 
mura,  must  be  borne  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good.  But  it  is  not  desirable 
to  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  are  either  DÜnd  to,  or  careless  of,  the  various 
points  which  require  alteration. 

It  may  be  that  I  take  more  extreme  views  than  many  of  my  neighbours  ; 
and  I  must  now  state  that  this  letter  is  not  in  any  measure  official,  and  I  alone 
am  responsiblc  for  its  contents. 

My  own  conviction  is,  that  one  great  object  would  be  effected  by  the  Bill 
in  its  present  state,  that  is,  the  registration,  officially,  of  all  chemists  and  drug- 
gists  actually  carrying  on  the  trade.  If  there  had  been  such  a  register  a  few 
ears  ago,  I  am  satisfied  that  all,  and  not  a  portion  only,  of  the  trade  would 
are  been  exempted  from  juries.  Had  there  been  such  a  register  at  an  earlicr 
date,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  would  not  now  be  the  anomaly  of  the  trade 
divided  into  two  sections,  each  of  which  contains  men  of  superior  and  men  of 
inferior  attainments,  instead  of  the  classification  indicating  the  qualifications 
of  the  two  partios.  If  the  Bill  effected  nothing  else,  this  registration  alone 
is  an  object  worth  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It 
would  be  the  foundation  upon  which  many  other  good  things  might  be  raised 
from  time  to  time,  with  comparatively  little  trouble  or  diflieulty. 

But  even  this  matter  of  registration  is  not  so  simple  as  it  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears  ;  of  this  any  one  may  convince  himself  who  will  endeavour  to  define  a 
"  chemist "  so  as  to  include  all  who  carry  on  the  trade  of  M  chemist  and  drug- 
gist,"  as  this  term  is  generallv  understood,  and  not  interfere  with  manufac- 
turing  and  professional  chemists.  It  would  be  clearly  unjust  to  deprive  the 
latter  class  of  the  right  to  cali  themselves  chemists,  and  any  legisfation  re- 
garding  the  title  of  chemist  and  druggist  would  certainly  be  abortivo  so 
long  as  the  titles  of  "  manufacturing  and  consulting  chemist,"  were  not  pro- 
tected. 

Again,  a  diflieulty  arises  in  the  attempt  to  restrict  dispensing  to  those  who 
are  registered.  Turning  to  first  clause,  it  is  said,  "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  chemist  and  druggist  in  the  keeping 
of  open  shop  for  the  compounding  of  the  prescriptions  of  duly  qualified  medi- 
cal practitioners."  If  a  customer  brings  a  "family recipe,"  can  the  unregistered 
tradesman  lawfully  prepare  it  ?  According  to  the  words  of  the  Bill  we  might 
say  he  could.    But  suppose  the  recipe  was  originally  the  prescription  of  a 

Íualified  practitioner,  we  will  suppose  it  to  have  been  copied  from  •Grahara's 
)omestic  Medicine,'  or  copied  by  the  customer  from  an  autograph,  or  copied 
by  the  dispenser  from  an  autograph ;  how  will  the  line  of  distinction  be  drawn? 
To  permit  the  last,  is  to  allow  any  one  to  dispense  anything  from  a  prescrip- 
tion he  first  copies.  To  attempt  the  prohibition  of  preparing  medicines  from 
.  publishcd  prescriptions  would  be  simply  impossible,  so  long  as  the  keeping 
and  selling  of  these  medicines,  simple  and  compounded,  are  not  also  pro- 
hibited. 

Public  safety  is  more  endangered  by  the  sale  of  powerful  medicines  by  un- 
educated  tradesmen,  whether  they  are  called  chemists  or  grocers,  than  it  is 
by  the  dispensing  of  medicines  from  prescriptions ;  and  my  conviction  is,  that 
useful  legislation  afiecting  our  trade  must  be  based  upon  the  restriction  of 
the  retail  sale  of  poisons  and  powerful  drugs  to  registered,  and  ultimately  to 
examined  dealers. 

There  are  various  clauses  afiecting  the  position  or  standing  to  be  oceupied 
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by  different  sections  of  tho  trade,  upon  which  much  might  be  said ;  but  for 
the  present  I  can  only  say  that  my  own  desire,  and  I  believe  tbe  desire  of  tLe 
Society  at  large,  is  to  act  with  the  utmost  liberality,  to  throw  aside  selfish 
motives,  and  simply  seek  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

11,  Grey  Street,  Netccastle,  April,  1864.  BabNARD  S.  PboCTOB. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Sir,— It  Tras  intended  by  those  who  promoted  the  requisition  to  the  Council 
for  the  Special  General  Meeting  of  last  month,  that  the  resolution  then  pro- 
posed  and  adopted,  declaring  the  expediency  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  an 
amended  Pharmacy  Act,  should  be  followed  by  the  proposal  of  a  secontl  re- 
solution, aflRrming  the  desirability  of,  at  the  same  time  recognising  as  eligible 
to  election  for  membership  under  such  amended  Act,  all  boná  Jide  chemists 
and  druggists  who  are  as  yet  unconnected  with  the  Society,  and  who,  within  a 
given  time  after  the  passing  of  such  Act,  might  apply  for  the  privilege. 

It  was  impossible  to  foreseo  that  in  the  discussion  that  took  place  on  the 
first  resolution,  almost  all  the  speakers  would  address  themselves  to  thafc 
which  would  havo  been  the  point  of  the  second.  líeference  to  your  report  of  the 
proceedings  will  show  that  the  general  expression  of  feeling  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  "opcning  the  door ;"  but  as  the  resolution  then  before  the  meeting 
did  not  actually  embrace  this  point,  the  vote  was  not  taken  upon  it.  After 
three  hours'  debate,  those  who  were  present  became  naturally  desirous  of 
hearing  the  heads  of  the  mensure  proposed  by  the  Council,  and  no  convenient 
opportunity  aftervrards  offered  for  introducing  further  discussion. 

ín  jastice  therefore  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  I  ask  your  permission 
to  state,  that  at  the  ensuing  Annual  Meeting  a  resolution  will  be  offered  for 
adoption  cquivalent  to  that  which  I  have  here  referred  to  as  having  been 
contemplated  at  the  Special  General  Meeting. 

As  matters  now  stand,  it  is,  I  think,  very  desirable  to  have  the  clearly  as- 
certained  feeling  of  the  Society  on  the  subject,  and  with  your  permission  I 
will  state  why  it  is  that  I  hope  an  afErmative  vote  will  be  given. 

At  the  ver3r  ^rH^  Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  held  on  tho  llth  of  May,  1841, 
a  paper  was  read  by  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  "  On  the  Constitution  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society."  That  gentleman  wrote— "  The  ultímate  objeets  con- 
templated in  this  Society  are  the  unión  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  into 
one  ostensible  recognized  and  independent  body." 

"  They  consider  that  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  pubíic,  demand  that  no  person  shall  dispense  medicines  «7/o  has  not  under- 
(jone  an  examination  as  a  test  of  his  competence." 

Again,  at  the  public  meeting  held  on  the  15th  of  April,  1841,  the  Committee 
who  originated  the  Society  reported  that  it  had  for  its  object  "  the  unión  of 
the  members  of  the  trade  into  one  body." 

As  one  of  the  founders,  I  can  confidently  affirm  that  Ido  not  remember  to 
have  heard  of  any  abandonment  of  these  fundamental  principies. 

Truo  it  is  that  many  persons  refrained  from  joining  the  Society  on  the  several 
occasions  when  it  was  open  to  them  to  do  so ;  but  surely  their  apathjr  does 
not  aflect  the  true  policy  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Soeiety,  or  the  objeets  for 
which  it  was  designed.  I  contend  that  this  policy  has  been  to  look  forvrard 
to  tho  day  when  examinations  would  be  made  compulsory,  and  until  that  day 
arrived  (as  on  past  occasions,  so  on  the  present)  to  strengthen  the  Society  by 
the  admis8Íon  of  all  chemists  and  druggists  (duly  certified)  whose  standing 
and  personal  influence  may  help  to  forward  our  great  object. 

e  all  know  that  the  original  Pharmacy  Bill  of  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Bell  was 
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xnutilated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  in  its  emasculated  condition  it 
was  impotent  to  etfect  the  large  public  benefit  hoped  for  by  its  designer.  Wo 
have  already  declared  that  it  is  now  expedient  to  make  a  renewed  application 
to  Parliament,  and  if  we  are  to  sueceed,  we  must  go  with  a  liberal  and  unselfish 

Something  has  been  said  relative  to  injustice  to  existing  members.  This 
canuot  apply  to  the  Foundebs,  for  they  began  by  expressing  their  wish  to 
include  the  entire  body  of  enemista ;  it  eannot  applv  to  members  admitted  them- 
selves  by  election,  for  the  measnre  of  grace  which  they  have  availed  of  they 
would  scarcely  refuse  to  others ;  whilst  the  liberal  tone  of  those  speakers  at 
the  Special  Meeting  who  are  members  by  examination,  (IVfr.  Giles,  Mr.  Vizer, 
Mr.  Bretón,  and  others),  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  requisition  having  been 
signed  by,  I  believe,  nearly  eighty  examined  men,  is,  I  take  it,  a  fair  indication 
of  thefeeling  entertained  by  these  gentlemen. 

In  conclusión,  I  would  earnestly  appeal  to  the  members  of  every  class  to 
join  hand  in  hand  in  promotinga  large,  friendly,  aad  eomprehensive  measure, 
aincerely  eonvinced  that  wWi  such  action  a  great  public  good,  as  well  as  a  great 
professional  adrantage,  may  probably  be  secured,  and  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety  assume  larger  proporiions  as  a  National  Institution. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

30,  Buckkrsbnry,  London,  April  20M,  1864.  B.  B.  ObbidOE. 


SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOTTENAL. 

Sir, — As  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  either  an  error  in  the  report  of 
my  remarks  at  our  late  Pharmaceutical  Meeting,  or  I  introduced  the  word 
41  local"  unintentionally  when  I  alluded  to  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at 
Birmingham,  and  as  I  see  that  Mr.  Buott  has  referred  to  it  in  a  letter  pub- 
li&hed  in  the  last  number  of  the  4  Chemist  and  Druggist,'  I  think  it  but  justice 
to  Mr.  Whittles,  the  local  Secretary  of  the  United  Society  at  Birmingham,  to 
say  that  my  observations  were  not  intended  to  apply  at  all  to  him,  but  to  Mr. 
Buott,  the  general  Secretary  of  the  Society,  whose  remarks  I  still  think  were 
calculáted  to  excite  a  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Societyt  in 
the  rainds  of  those  present,  whether  belonging  or  not  to  the  United  Society, 
which  he  there  represen ted.  I  regret  as  much  as  himself  the  44  undignified" 
proceedings  of  the  meeting,  whereby  all  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion  was 
entirely  preveuted.  I  am,  Sir,  yours  reepectfully, 

E.  Holliee. 

Market  Place,  Dudley,  April  20,  18  M>. 


ON  PERCOLATION. 

< 

TO  THE  ED1TOB8  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 

Gentlemen, — I  think  a  few  words  in  reply  to  Dr.  Redwood's  observations 
on  the  process  of  percolation  is  called  for,  to  prevent  chemists  from  supposing 
that  this  process  is  a  very  difficult  and  uncertain  one.  Dr.  Kedwood  says  that 
the  process  only  succeeds  well  when  performed  by  those  who  make  it  their 
study,  and  practise  it  con  amore.  I  at  one  time  lield  the  same  opinión,  but 
sinee  then  I  have  found  it  is  quite  practicable  to  reduce  it  into  a  rule ;  for 
each  preparation  can  be  manipulated  with, — ^just  as  each  sepárate  formula  for 
a  box  of  pilla.  I  hold  that  a  pcrcolator  can  be  managed  with  as  great  easc 
as  a  peatle  and  mortar,  and  one  requires  no  longer  time  to  learn  how  to  use 
than  the  other.   It  seems  a  great  pity  that  a  process  which  yields  so  much 
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more  certain  a  result  than  tlie  process  of  maceration  should  be  overthrown, 
because  chemists  do  not  care  for  the  trouble  of  teaching  their  apprentices 
the  best  method  of  using  this  valuable  apparatus.  I  trust  that  some  of  our 
country  members,  many  of  whom  I  know  advócate  the  process,  and  who  can 
furnish  most  practical  results,  will  state  their  experience,  that  we  niay  have 
this  subject  thoroughly  well  ventilated. — I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

150,  Oxford  Street.  W.  A.  Sá nger. 


UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRATIS,  P.B. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — The  British  Pharmacopoeia  is  now  fairly  bef ore  your  readers,  and  each  of 
us  has  had  by  this  time  a  fair  opportunity  of  examining,  and  of  forming  his 
own  estímate  of  the  work,  whether  favourable  or  otherwise.  That  its  formula? 
and  processes  represent  Pharmacy  up  to  the  present  time,  few,  after  the  severe 
criticism  it  has  undergone,  will  be  bold  enough  to  assert ;  but,  in  justice,  I 
think  it  must  be  conceded  as  a  whole  to  be  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
London  edition  ;  and  as  soon  as  we  have  recovered  from  the  unpleasant  inter- 
ference  with  our  ordinary  processes,  the  unprivileged  trespass  on  custom,  the 
never-welcome  cali  to  sudden  progress,  it  will  not  then  be  considered  the  hire- 
ling  it  now  seems. 

Still,  taking  this  most  charitable  view  of  its  teachings,  I  think,  among  others, 
the  vague  process  given  for  making  Unguentum  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  one  that 
will  admit  of  some  improvement.  We  are  directed  "to  melt  the  lard  in  the 
oil  by  a  steam  or  water-bath  .  .  .  and  while  the  mixture  is  hot  add  the  solution 
of  mercury,  also  hot."  It  might  also  have  been  further  added — and  your  result 
will  be  a  most  uncertain  one ;  for,  supposing  the  temperature  of  hot  to  be,  say 
200°  F.,  or  upwards,  which  is  perfectly  natural,  seeing  that  it  is  readily  obtain- 
able  by  a  steam  or  water-bath,  and  your  acid  to  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*5,  the  action 
would  take  place  so  violently  on  mixing,  as  to  be  perfectly  uncontrollahle,  and 
the  heat  generated  sufficiently  great  (together  with  the  action  of  a  strong  acid), 
to  partiafly  carbonize  the  fats,  and  form  an  ointment  granulated,  and  chocolate- 
coloured ;  this  would  even  be  the  case  at  some  20°  less  than  the  temperature 
above  indicated,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  It  will  also  vary  in  colour 
or  consistence,  with  every  considerable  variation  of  the  heat  employed  lower  than 
this,  thereby  showing  the  necessity  of  an  arbitrary  standard  if  the  result  is  to 
beuniform. 

The  directions  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia  were  not  by  any  means  more 
explicit,  but  the  acid  there  ordered  being  considerably  weaker  (and  supposing  it 
to  have  a  composition  of  N06HO+3HO,  the  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-42  sufficiently 
strong  to  effectually  peroxidize,  and  to  form  an  acid  solution  of  the  mercury), 
was  much  more  manageable  in  its  action  than  the  present  powerful  preparation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  too  little  heat  have  been  used,  either  the  ointment 
will  become  so  hard  in  a  short  time  as  to  be  useless,  or  will  have  a  dirty-green 
colour,  not  at  all  like  the  beautiful  citrón  of  a  nicely-made  ointment;  these 
latter  results  have,  however,  been  effectually  guarded  against  in  the  British 
Pharmacopceia,  by  ordering  heat  to  be  applied  till  the  mixture  froths  up,  if 
it  does  not  when  the  solutions  are  first  put  together.  Here,  again,  if  operating 
on  large  quantities,  great  caution  will  be  necessary, — to  remove  the  vessel  from 
the  source  of  heat  immedia tely  the  slightest  effervescence  commences,  to  stir 
vigorously,  and  should  the  action  be  taking  place  with  too  much  violence,  to 
modérate  it  by  floating  the  dish  on  cold  water,  or  the  before-named  denials  to 
a  good  product  will  be  here  repeated.  So,  it  will  be  seen,  some  trouble  and 
care  is  required  to  ensure  anything  like  a  satisfactory  ointment ;  and  no  matter 
what  particular  method  of  procedure  be  followed  in  manipulating  with  such  a 
strong  acid,  the  greatest  caution  and  observance  will  always  be  necessary. 
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Taking  our  new  monitor  as  the  autbority  we  are  all  now,  as  well  by  law  as 
by  duty,  bound  to,  my  own  expcrience  leads  me  to  fix  the  best  temperature  for 
mixing  the  acid  nitrato  with  the  melted  Lord  and  oil  at  150°,  or  if  operating 
largely  at  145°,  or  a  little  lower ;  even  for  small  experimental  purposes  a  heat 
of  160°  may  be  used,  but  much  beyond  this,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  obtain- 
inga  satÍ8factory  result.  At  a  heat  of  145°  to  150°,  the  decomposition  com- 
mences  slowly,  proceeds  rapidly  and  controllable,  and  continúes  tül  perfected, 
resulting  iu  an  ointment  of  fair  colour,  nice  cousistence,  and  from  my  own 
limited  experience  so  far,  one  that  will  keep  well ;  though  certainly  not  in  any  of 
these  respecta  equal  to  where  an  equivalent  of  weaker  acid  has  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture. 

It  oceurs  to  me  here  also  to  mention,  as  having  aside-connection  with  my  pre- 
sent  subject,  the  Liquor  Hydrargyri  permita  acid,  which  isstated  inthe  first,  or 
materia  medica  part  of  the  P.  B.,  to  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  Ung.  Hyd. 
Nit. ;  this  I  take  simply  to  be  a  typographical  error,  for  although  doubtless  an 
analogous  preparation  is  added  to  the  ointment,  yet  it  cannot  be  intended  to  be 
conveyed  there  in  this  particular  solution,  or  why  the  formula?  And  further, 
en  passant,  if  I  understand  correctly,  the  explanation  given  by  a  distinguislied 
member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  (who  conducted  the  B.  P.  experiments 
on  collodion)  for  the  insolubility  of  pyroxylin,  was,  his  process  was  conducted 
with  a  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  -42,  believing  this  the  strength  about  to  be  adopted 
in  the  new  work ;  it  therefore  immediately  suggests  itself,  was  this  miscon- 
ception  confined  only  to  the  preparation  of  collodion,  or  was  the  ointment 
uuder  consideration  another  exception  also  to  the  use  of  B.  P.  nitric  acid  ? 

I  remain,  yours  faithf ully, 

Brittol.  John  Bouciier. 

ACCIDENTAL  POISONLNG  BY  STRYCHNIA. 

On  Saturtlay,  April  lGth,  an  adjourned  inquest  was  held  at  Liverpool,  relative  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  John  Lingard,  a  Liverpool  tradesman.  On  the  1  lth  of  April,  Mr.  Lingard, 
having  a  cold,  received  a  prescription  from  Dr.  Nottingham ;  the  prescription  was  for 
a  powdcr  consisting  of  James's  powder  and  Dover's  powder,  and  was  made  ap  at  the  shop 
of  Messrs.  Clay  and  Abraham,  Bold  Street.  About  half  an  hour  after  taking  the  powder, 
Mr.  Lingard  expired  in  great  agony,  the  symptoms  being  those  of  poisoning  by  strychnia. 
A  post-morteiH  examination  of  the  body  was  ordered  by  the  coroner,  and  the  coutents  of 
the  stomach  were  analysed  by  Dr.  Edwards,  who  reported  as  follows : — 

I  am  an  analytical  chemisf,  and  lecturer'on  cnemistry  and  medical  jurisprudence 
at  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine.  On  Wednesday  last  I  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Nottingham,  in  this  court,  four  jare  covered  with  bladder,  tied,  and 
sealed ;  these  I  conveyed  to  my  laboratory,  and  examined  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Nottingham  and  Dr.  Smyth,  and  labellcd  their  contents  as  follows:— No.  1,  stomach, 
portion  of  duodenum,  spleen,  and  heart ;  2,  liver ;  3,  blood ;  4,  kidneys.  I  proceeded 
at  once  with  the  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
portions ;  one-half  I  digested  with  oxalic  acid  to  dissolve  the  organic  salt  present,  and 
separated  the  dissolved  portion  from  the  residue  by  filtration  and  decantation.  I  then 
separated  the  oxalic  acid  by  ni  trate  of  lime,  and  agitated  this  aqueou  s  mixture  with 
puré  ether  and  caustic  potash.  By  this  process  those  vegetable  alkaloids  soluble  in  ether, 
such  as  strychnia,  are  separated  from  others,  and  from  the  usual  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  present  in  human  food.  The  ethereal  solution  was  then  decanted,  filtered,  and 
evapora!  c  i  to  dryness.  The  residue  thus  obtained  was  then  dissolved  in  chloroform,  the 
solution  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  treated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid  to  destroy  extraneous  colouring  matter;  the  acid  was  then  neutraiized  with  caustic 
potash,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  treated  with  fresh  ether ;  this  ethereal  solution  dried, 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  puré  chloroform.  After  these  several  purifícations  a  colour- 
less  residue  was  obtained,  which,  when  a  slight  portion  was  applied  to  the  tongue,  gave 
a  peculiar  and  strongly  bitter  taste,  which  remained  on  the  palate  for  more  than  an  hour. 
This  process  was  completed  on  Friday  afternoon,  when,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Notting- 
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ham,  Dr.  Smyth,  and  Mr.  W.  Harris,  I  applied  to  a  portion  of  this  residue  the  appropri- 
ate  teste  for  the  detection  of  strychnia.    These  were  foar  in  numbcr — 1.  Bichromate  of 
potassa ;  2.  Ferridcyanido  of  potassium ;  3.  Permanganate  of  potassa ;  4.  Binoxide  of 
manganese.   These" tests  were  severally  applied  to  the  residue  moistened  with  strong  sul- 
phuric  acid.   In  each  case  a  brilliant  change  of  colour  was  produced,  passing  through  all 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  from  deep  blue  through  violet,  purple,  orange,  and  red,  to  a 
palé  flesh-colour.   I  applied  these  tests  rcpeatedly  with  the  same  result,  and  in  every 
respect  they  corresponded  in  appearance  with  strychnia ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  sub- 
stance  which,  after  such  a  process  of  purification.  would  exhibit  any  of  these  reactions. 
I  diasolved  a  portion  of  the  same  residue  in  acetic  acid,  and  administered  it  on  Thursday 
afternoon  to  two  frogs  and  a  white  mouse,  in  the  presence  of  Dra.  Nottingbam  and 
Smyth.   I  administered  it  to  the  frogs  by  inserting  a  few  drops  under  the  skin.    To  the 
first  frog  I  applied  it  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  spine.   In  six  minutes  the  frog  was 
thrown  into  spasmodic  convulsions,  which  precisely  corresponded  with  the  physiological 
effeets  of  strychnia,  and  continued  for  about  four  hours,  when  the  animal  died.   To  the 
second  frog  I  applied  a  few  drops  of  the  same  solution  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh,  and 
convulsions  of  a  similar  character  commenced  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  termi- 
nated  fatally  about  five  honre  afterwards.    I  administered  a  few  drops  to  the  mouse  by 
the  mouth.    I  observed  no  effect  for  three  hours  afterwards,  except  general  uneasiness, 
a  raisiug  of  the  fur,  and  occasional  palpitation  of  the  chest  and  laboured  breathing.  It 
was  put  aside  in  a  quiet  place  for  a  few  hours,  and  when  again  observed,  appeared 
drowsy  and  unwilling  to  move.    After  taking  a  little  water  and  being  thoroughly 
roused,  it  fell  into  a  tetanic  convulsión  of  a  strychnoscopic  character,  and  shortly  after- 
wards had  a  series  of  similar  spasms,  with  short  intervals  during  half  an  hour,  and  died. 
about  eight  hours  after  administration  of  the  poison.   I  repeated  these  experimente  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Nottingham,  Dr.  Smyth,  and  Mr.  Harris,  on  Friday,  with  the  more 
perfectly  purified  residue  then  obtained,  upon  two  frogs,  with  a  similar  result.  From  the* 
above  experiments  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  contents  of  deceased's  stomach  contained  a 
fatal  quantity  of  strychnia.    A  second  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  treated 
with  acetic  acid  and  the  solution  tested  with  a  persalt  of  iron,  gave  the  reactions  of  me- 
conic  acid  in  small  proportion,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  Dover's  powder.  An- 
other  portion  of^the  same'solution,  treated  with  puré  hydrochloric  acid,  was  boiled  sume 
time  in  contact  with  slips  of  copper,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  presence  of  anti- 
mony,  one  of  the  ingrediente  of  James's  powder ;  but  no  deposit  could  be  obtained.  A 
second  portion  was  similarly  treated,  with  a  like  negative  result.   One-half  of  the  üiso- 
luble  portion  of  the  contente  of  the  stomach  was  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
tested  in  the  same  way  for  antimony  ;  but  none  was  discovered.   I  tested  a  portion  of 
James's  powder  obtained  from  Messrs.  Clay  and  Abraham's  dispensing  bottle ;  \  of  a 
grain  of  the  powder  gave  in  a  few  minutes  a  characteristic  deposit  of  antimony  upon 
copper  by  the  same  process ;  and  I  also  tested  another  portion,  and  found  it  quite  tree 
from  any  trace  of  strychnia.   I  have  commenced  the  unalysis  of  other  portions  of  the 
body,  for  the  detection  of  absorbed  strychnia  by  a  similar  process ;  but  the  quantities  in 
these  cases  being  extremely  minute,  the  operations  are  proportionately  tedióos,  and  will 
probably  extend  over  several  weeks,  but  wñl  not  materially  add  to  the  valué  of  the  prc- 
sent  evidence,  as  f ar  as  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  is  concerned. 

In  rcply  to  a  question,  Dr.  Edwards  stated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  what  was 
the  cause  of  death ;  that  was  a  question  for  medical  men.  Dr.  Edwards  said  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  arrangeinente  of  Messrs.  Clay  and  Abrahara's  establishment,  which 
he  considered  to  be  exceedingly  good,  and  he  knew  that  elabórate  pains  were  taken  to 
have  the  prescriptions  checked ;  but  it  was  proved  that  the  bottle  containing  the  strych- 
nia, although  bearing  a  conspicuous  label  of  the  word  "Poison,"  was  kept  on  the  same 
shelf  as  the  James's  Powder,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  only  one  other  bottle. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  prescription  was  rnade  up  by  Richard  Poole, 
who  stated  that  he  believed  that  he  dispensed  it  correctly ;  he  had  no  doubt  in  bis  own 
raind  that  he  used  James's  powder.  He  had  been  about  two  years  in  the  service  of  Messrs. 
Ciay  and  Abraham,  during  which  time  he  thought  he  had  made  up  between  50,000  and 
00,000  prescriptions.  After  hearing  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  which  had  oceupied  the 
court  more  than  five  hours,  the  corouer  satnmed  up  the  case,  and  the  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Lingard  carne  to  his  death  by  the  culpable  neglect  of  Richard 
Poole  in  raaking  up  the  medicine.   In  reply  to  the  coroner,  the  foreman  said  their  ver- 
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dict  was  one  of  "  Manslaughter."  The  jury  also  made  a  presentment  to  the  effect  that 
there  might  be  a  better  arrangement  of  the  bottles  than  at  present  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Clay  and.  Abraham.  Richard  Poole  was  liberated  on  bail,  himself  in  £100,  and  two 
sureties  of  £50  each. 

Wc  find  that  both  u  poisou  labels  "  and  "  poison  corks  "  were  brought  into  court,  and 
their  advantages  in  preventing  accidental  poisoning  pointed  out ;  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  one  fact  elicited  in  evidence  was  a  far  more  important  element  in  this  rnelancholy 
case,  than  the  absence  of  either  "  poison  labels  "  or  "  poison  cork, '  viz.  that  the  strychnia 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  powder,  and  not  in  its  cryslalline  form,  as  should  alwavs  be  the 
case ;  for  it  would  have  been  almost  au  impossibility  to  have  weighed  five  grains  of  these 
crystals  without  detecting  the  inistake  ;  and  the  alleged  advantage  of  having  strychnia 
in  a  state  of  powder  for  the  convenience  of  weigbing  small  quantities  is  practicallv  of  no 
importante. 


ASAFCETIDA  IN  AFFGHANISTAN. 

A  8UPPLEME.NTABY  NOTE.     BT  M.  C.  COOKE. 

To  what  was  before  known  with  certainty  of  Asafoetida  in  Affghanistan  may  be  added 
the  following  particular»,  communicated  principally  by  Dr.  Bellew,  who  was  formerly 
attached  to  the  mission  to  Kandahar.  Some  portion  may  be  a  repetition  of  the  same 
facts  previously  obtained  by  other  travellers,  and  which  are  hereby  corroborated ;  for 
other  information  now  communicated  for  the  first  time,  Dr.  Bellew  is  mainly  responsable. 
This  brief  notice  cao,  however,  only  be  regarded  as  supplementary. 

The  asafwtida  of  com merco  is  obtained  from  only  one  plant  in  Affghanistan,  viz. 
Narthex  asafoetida.  It  grows  wild  on  the  bilis  abont  Herat  and  Furrah,  and  is  neyer 
cultivated,  though  hundreds  of  the  Kakar  tríbe  from  the  Boree  valley,  who  collect  the 
gumt  remain  in  the  deserts  to  tend  and  water  the  plant. 

The  "tear"  sort  is  the  gura  resin  tbat  exudes,  and  dries  drop  by  drop,  from  incisions 
around  the  top  of  the  root ;  the  "  lump  "  sort  is  the  gum  resin  as  it  exudes  from  a  broad 
surface,  as  when  the  top  of  the  root  is  sliced  off.  The  latter  sort  is  more  frequently  met 
with  than  the  foriner,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  difference  in  the  qualities  of  the  two 
Borts.  There  are  severa!  other  umbelliferous  plants  in  Affghanistan  which  resemble  the 
asaíoetida  plant  in  external  appearance,  and  which  also,  like  it,  when  wonnded,  exude 
a  milky  viscid  sap,  but  I  never  heard  that  the  sap  of  these  plants  (also  gum  resins)  was 
ever  collected  by  the  nativos,  though  the  plants  are  very  ahundant,  especially  on  the 
western  slopes  and  ranges  of  the  Sufaid  Koh. 

The  frail  vaginated  stem,  or  the  lower  cluster  of  sheathing  leaves  (of  the  asafoetida 
plant) — the  forraer  belonging  to  oíd  plants,  and  the  latter  to  young  ones — is  removed  at  its 
junction  with  the  root,  round  which  is  dug  a  small  trench  about  six  inches  wide  and  as 
man  y  deep.  Three  or  four  incisions  are  then  made  around  the  head  of  the  root,  and  fresh 
ones  are  repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  days ;  the  sap  continuing  to  exude  for  a 
week  or  fortnight,  according  to  the  calibre  of  the  root.  In  all  cases  as  6oon  as  the  inci- 
sions are  made.  the  root-head  is  covered  over  with  a  thick  bundle  of  dried  herbs  or  loóse 
filones,  as  a  protection  agaiust  the  snu ;  where  this  is  not  done  the  root  withers  in  the 
hrst  day,  and  little  or  no  juico  exudes.  The  quantity  of  asafcetida  obtained  from  each 
root  varíes  from  a  few  o  un  ees  to  a  couple  of  pounds  weight,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
roots,  some  being  no  biggcr  than  a  carrot,  whilst  others  attain  the  thickness  of  a  roan's 
leg.  The  quality  of  the  gum  differs  mucb,  and  it  is  always  adulterated  on  the  spot  by 
the  collectors  before  it  entere  the  market.  The  extent  of  adulteraron  varíes  from  one- 
fiíth  to  onc-third,  wheat  or  barley-flour  or  powdered  gypsum  are  the  usual  adulterants. 
The  best  sort,  however,  which  is  obtained  solely  from  the  leaf-bud  in  the  centre  of  the 
root-head  of  the  newly  sprouting  plant,  is  nerer  adulterated.  and  selis  at  a  rauch  higher 
price  than  the  other  kinds.  The  price  of  tho  puré  dmg  at  Kandahar  varíes  from  four  to 
seven  Indian  rupees  per  M  man-i-tubriz  "  (about  3  Ib.),  nnd  of  the  inferior  kinds  from  one 
and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  rupees  per  '•man."  The  asafoetida  is  commonly  used  by 
the  Mahonietan  population  of  ludia  as  a  condiment  in  several  of  their  dishes,  and  espe- 
cially mixed  with  "dal."  It  is  not  an  arricie  of  general  consumption  in  Affghanistan, 
though  of  ten  prescríbed  as  a  warm  remedy  for  cold  diseases  by  tho  native  physicians,  who 
also  nse  it  as  a  vermifuge.  The  fresh  leaves  of  the  plant,  which  have  the  same  peculiar 
odour  as  its  secretion.  when  cooked,  are  commonly  used  as  an  article  of  diet  by  those 
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near  whose  abodes  it  grows ;  and  the  white  inner  part  of  the  stem  of  the  full-grown 
plant,  which  reaches  the  stature  of  a  man,  is  considered  a  delicacy  when  roasted  and  fla- 
voured  with  salt  and  butter. 

M  The  annual  valué  of  the  asafcetida  trade  with  India  is  estimated  in  the  Government  Re- 
ports  of  the  North-West  Provinces  at  about  £2200.— From  the  Technologist. 


HOW  THE  CHINESE  MAKE  DWARF  TREES. 

We  have  all  known  from  childhood  how  the  Chinese  crarap  their  women's  feet,  and  so 
manage  to  make  them 41  keepers  at  home  f  but  how  they  contrive  to  grow  miniature  pines 
and  oaks  in  flower-pots  for  half  a  century  has  always  been  inuch  of  a  secret.  It  is  the 
product  chiefly  of  skilful,  long-continued  root-pruning.  They  aim  ñrst  and  last  at  the 
seat  of  vigorous  growth,  endeavouring  to  weaken  it  as  far  as  may  consist  with  the  pre- 
servation  of  life.  They  begin  at  the  beginning.  Taking  a  young  plant  (say  a  seedling 
or  cutting  of  a  cedar),  when  only  two  or  three  inches  bigh,  they  cut  off  its  taproot  as 
soon  as  it  has  other  rootlets  enough  to  live  upon,  and  replant  it  in  a  shallow  earthen  pot  or 
pan.  The  end  of  the  taproot  is  generally  made  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  or  on 
a  flat  stone  within  it.  AUuvial  clay  is  then  put  into  the  pot,  much  of  it  in  bits  the  size  of 
beans,  and  just  enough  in  kind  aud  quantity  to  furnish  a  Fcanty  nourishment  to  the 
plant.  Water  enough  is  given  to  keep  it  in  growtb,  but  not  enough  to  excite  a  vigorous 
habit.  So,  likewise,  in  the  application  of  light  and  heat  As  the  Chinese  pride  them- 
selves  on  the  shape  of  their  miniature  trees,  they  use  strings,  wires,  and  pegs,  and  varióos 
other  mechanical  contrivances,  to  promote  symmetry  of  habit,  or  to  fashion  their  pete  into 
odd  fancy  figures.  Thus,  by  the  use  of  very  shallow  pots,  the  growth  of  the  taproots  is  out 
of  the  question  ;  by  the  useof  poor  soil  and  little  of  it,  and  little  water,  strong  growth  is 
prevented.  Then,  too,  the  top  and  side  roots  being  within  easy  reach  of  the  gardener, 
are  shortened  by  his  pruning-knife  or  seared  with  his  hot  iron.  So  the  little  tree,  findiog 
itself  headed  on  every  side,  gives  un  the  idea  of  strong  growtb,  asking  only  for  life,  and 
just  growth  enough  to  live  aud  look  well.  Accordingly,  each  new  set  of  leaves  becomes 
more  and  more  stunted,  the  buds  and  rootlets  are  diminished  in  proportion,  and  at  length 
a  balance  is  established  between  every  part  of  the  tree,  making  it  a  dwarf  in  all  respecte. 
In  some  kinds  of  trees  this  end  is  reached  in  three  or  four  years ;  in  others  ten  or  fifteen 
years  are  necessary.  Such  is  fancy  horticultura  among  the  Celestials.— The  Technologist 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  acknowledge  the  reception  of  a  pamphlct  of  thirty-six  pages,  exhibiting  the  present 
condition  and  scope  of  this  Institution,  and  embracing  extracte  from  the  Charter,  Pharmacy 
Act,  and  Bye-Laws  of  the  Society,  and  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  of 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  etc.  We  have  not  space  to  devote  to  an  analysis  of  this  pamphlet, 
but  wül  say  that  it  exhibits  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and 
an  outline  of  the  labours  carried  on  under  its  auspices,  in  ite  School  of  Pharmacy,  ite 
Museum,  ite  Laboratory,  and  the  various  examinations  imposed  on  it  by  the  Pharmacy 
Act,  etc.  With  ampie  means,  and  a  large  and  varied  amount  of  talent  in  the  ranks 
of  ite  members,  this  Society  has  made  great  advances  in  the  improvement  of  our  scien- 
tific  art,  and  has  shed  ite  light  freely  for  the  advantage  of  the  profession  at  large. — 
American  Journal  of  Phamiacy. 


MISCELLANEA. 

Suicide  by  Prussic  Acid.— Ou  Wednesday,  January  27th,  Mr.  Humphreys  held 
an  inquest  at  the  White  Hart,  Clinton  Street,  Finsbury,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Head, 
aged52.— The  deceased  had  carried  on  business  for  'many  years  as  a  chemist  in  Sun 
Street  He  was  latterly  very  desponding,  as  he  had  some  rcason  to  believe  that  his  pre- 
mises  would  be  taken  down  for  the  Metropolitan  Railway  extensión.  On  Monday,  after 
breakfast,  he  was  apparently  much  dispirited,  and  went  upstairs.  At  four  o'clock  his 
assistant  found  him  lying  on  the  sofá,  quite  dead.  Dr.  Chandler  said  he  was  called  in  to 
the  deceased,  and  found  him  quite  dead.  On  the  table  at  the  other  side  of  the  room  was 
an  empty  phial,  labelled  "  Scneeles  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid."   By  tlie  side  of  the 
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bottle  tu  the  following  note,  in  the  handwritingof  the  deceased : — "John  and  Frederick 
are  provided  for,  and  therefore  1  do  not  now  so  much  care  to  live  any  longer.  Good-bye, 
my  darliug  boys  !  You  know  not  what  I  may  feel,  but  I  have  never  ceascd  to  love  you, 
as  I  always  did.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boys  !— G.  W.  H."  Deceased  had  no  pecuniary 
or  domestic  grief  preying  on  him.  He  was  latterly,  however,  much  affected.  and  was  at 
times  incoherent  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Suicide  while  in  a  state  of  unsound 
mind." 

Poisoning-  by  Arsenic. — An  adjourned  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  death  of  Emraa  Hutchins,  was  resumed  on  Friday,  December  18,  at  the 
Horseshoe  Inn,  Waltham,  near  Leicester.  On  Friday,  the  4th  December,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morningjthe  servant  of  Mrs.  Hutchins  was  called  up  to  attendto  her  mistress,  whom 
she  found  very  iJl,  and  who  coraplained  of  haviug  taken  something  which  she  thought 
was  magnesia,  but  which  she  said  tasted  like  copperas.  She  also  said  that  her  husband 
stood  over  her  and  made  her  take  it,  telling  her  it  was  magnesia,  and  that  after  she  had 
swallowed  it  he  admitted  that  it  was  arsenic.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for  and  every  possible 
remedy  was  applied,  but  the  unfortunate  womau  died  about  ten  hours  after  she  had 
swallowed  the  poison.  Her  husband  was  suspected,  and  upon  being  arrested  said  that 
if  his  wife  was  deud  she  had  died  from  poison.  He  was  taken  to  the  gaol  at  Melton, 
and  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  the  deceased.  A  ]H>st-morte*n  examination  was 
made  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Barwis  and  Mr.  H.  Manyan,  who  found  the  viscera  strongly  congested, 
and  indicative  of  inflammatory  action.  Portions  of  the  viscera  were  forwarded'to  Professor 
Taylor,  from  whose  report  it  appeared  that  the  quantity  of  white  arsenic  found  in  the 
stomach  and  its  contents  amounted  to  seven  grains.  In  tbe  stomach  traces  of  antimony 
w  ere  detected,  mixed  with  the  arsenic,  but  this  was  accouuted  for  by  the  fact  stated  by 
Mr.  Barwis  that  during  the  illness  of  the  deceased  a  preparation  of  antimony  (tartar 
cmetic)  had  becn  administered  to  the  deceased.  Taking  all  these  appearances  into  coh- 
sideration,  Dr.  Taylor  was  of  opinión  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  effeets  of  arsenic. 
Mr.  Barwis  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Manyan  concurred  in  the  opinión  that  arsenic  was  the  cause 
of  death.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Wilful  Murder  against  John  Hutchins."  He 
was  accordingly  committed  on  the  Coroner's  warrant. 

Effccts  of  Sugar  and  Tobacco  on  the  Teeth. — We  find  by  the  'Dental  Rc- 
view'  that  this  question  was  discussed  at  a  congress  of  Germán  surgeon-dentists  recently 
held  at  Frankfort ;  and  that  the  Congress  decided  in  both  instances  that  the  articles, 
when  taken  in  a  puré  state,  and  not  in  iramoderate  quantities,  are  not  injurious. 

A  New  Grain. — It  is  stated  in  the  '  Carlisle  Patriot '  that  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  several  letters  by  Mr.  Gillbanks,  describing  the  scarcity  of  wild-fowl  and 
other  once  nutnerous  birds,  and  ascribing  it  to  the  disappearance  of  their  natural  food, 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject.  Some  gentlemen  in  her  Majesty's  service, 
during  their  explorations  in  a  wild  part  of  our  North  American  possessions,  were  struck 
with  the  pertinacity  with  which  iramense  flocks  of  wild-fowl  and  other  game  haunted 
certain  localities.  It  was  found  on  investigation  that  they  carne  to  feed  on  a  sort  of 
rice  which  was  indigenous  to  the  place,  and  renewed  itself  by  shedding  its  seed  in  the 
alluvial  deposit.  Some  of  this  grain  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Gillbanks,  who  will  experi- 
ment  on  the  same,  and  report  the  result.  It  is  said  to  differ  from  the  "paddy,"  or  na- 
tional  rice  of  China. 

Snicide  by  Prussic  Acid.— An  inquest  was  held  at  Worksop  before  Mr.  T.  Den- 
mans,  on  the  body  of  a  young  man  named  Walter  Wells,  who  died  from  the  effeets  of 
prussic  acid.  The  deceased  was  an  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Marris  and  Draycott,  chemists, 
Worksop.  From  a  letter  found  in  his  pocket,  he  appears  to  have  imagined  that  he  was 
badly  treated  by  a  pereon  named  Griffiths.  As  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  deceased  had 
poisoned  himself  with  prussic  acid,  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  "  Temporary  Insanity." 

Iberia  amara. — It  is  stated  in  the  1  Medical  Times  and  Gazette '  that  the  Iberia 
amara,  or  candytuft  seed,  is  used  by  Dr.  Wilks  as  a  purgativo  medicine.  The  seeds, 
when  bruised  and  made  into  a  pill  of  *  four  or  five  grains,  are  said  to  act  as  a  good  purge. 
About  twenty  cases  have  been  treated,  and  its  purgative  action  well  tested. 

Gelatinized  Chloroform. — Chloroform,  as  well  as  cther,  possesses  the  property  of 
intimately  mixing  with  albumen,  first  forming  a  liniment  and  then  a  light  jelly,  which 
is  often  of  much  more  easy  applicatiou  than  the  volatile  substance  whicn  gives  rise  to  it. 
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M.  Grimault  supplies  a  formula  for  its  prcparation  independently  of  any  pharraaceutícal 
apparatus.  It  suíBces  lo  sbake  up  in  a  phial  two  volumes  of  white  of  egg  and  one 
volume  of  chloroform.  Providing  that  the  chloroform  be  puré,  or  at  least  is  devoid  of 
foreign  bodies  (alcohol  or  acid,  for  example)  liable  to  coagúlate  the  albumen,  the  jelly 
forms  of  itself,  and  can  be  preserved  for  several  days  without  separation. — Bull.  de 
Thtirap.  vol.  lxiii.  p.  559. 

The  Chemical  Manufacture  of  Matches. — At  the  anmial  distribution  of  prízcs 
and  certificates  tothe  successful  candidates  at  the  examinations  of  the  Museum  of  Irísh 
Industry,  October  lst,  Sir  Robert  Kane  delivered  a  lecture  "On  tho  Chemical  Manufac- 
ture of  Matches."  He  described  the  mode  in  which  the  manufacture  of  matches  was 
carried  on,  availing  himself  of  some  modela  and  samples,  for  which  he  expressed  him- 
self  indebted  to  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ardce  Street,  who  was,  he  believed,  the  principal  manu- 
facturer  of  matches  in  Dublin.  The  importance  of  the  manufacture  might  be  estimated 
from  the  following  statistics :— The  number  of  matches  manufactured  in  Great  Britain 
was  about  40,000,000  a  day  ;  in  addition  to  which  the  importation  of  foreign  matches  was 
five  times  as  great,  so  that  tbe  total  consumption  of  matcbes  might  be  estimated  at 
240,000,000  a  day.  The  manufacture  of  this  immense  quantity  gave  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  workmen,  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that,  owing  to  recent  im- 
provements,  the  diseases  formerly  incident  to  the  manufacture  were  now  avoided. 

A  Volatile  Alkaloid  in  Digitalis  Purpurea. — By  treating  the  fresh  leaves  of 
foxglove  in  the  same  manner  by  which  conia  is  extracted  from  hemlock,  they  yield  a 
volatile  alkaloid,  which  the  discoverer,  W.  Englehardt  (Zeitschrift  für  Chcmie  u.  Pharm. 
1862,  December,  p.  722)  has  named  Digilalium  Jkri&um,  and  which,  from  the  experi- 
ments  made  with  it  on  animáis,  appears  to  be  the  real  bearer  of  the  physiological  action 
of  this  plant.  This  alkaloid  is  exccedingly  volatile,  of  an  oily  consistence,  an  alkaline 
reaction,  difficuitly  soluble  in  water,  readily  so  in  alcohol,  little  soluble  in  chloroform, 
and  soluble  in  absolute  ether.  Its  odour  is  very  penetrating,  intermedíate  between  that 
of  conia  and  nicotina :  when  diluted  it  is  not  so  unpleasant  (Neues  Jahrb.  f .  Pharm. 
Januar,  1863.  xix.  p.  29.)— American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

Dangerous  Lamp  Oils. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  held  on  Saturday,  February  20th,  at  the  Scottish  Corporation  Hall,  a  paper  was 
read  on  the  recent  petroleum  accidents,  and  on  the  ready  detection  of  dangerous  lamp 
oils.  It  was  shown  that  these  accidents  had  invariably  resulted  from  the  employment  of 
oils  capable  of  being  ignited  at  a  very  low  temperature,  in  many  cases  even  below  the 
standard  of  the  Petroleum  Act ;  one  very  severe  accident  being  traced  to  the  employment 
of  an  oil  giving  off  inflammable  vapour  at  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water.  The  author  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  exhibited  a  very  easy  and  practícal 
mode  of  detecting  dangerous  oils.  Two  teacupfuls  of  boiling  water  and  one  of  cold 
water  (at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  sitting  room)  were  mixed  together  in  a  small 
basin ;  a  cupful  of  the  water  was  then  taken,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  the  oil  to  be  tested 
poured  on  its  surface»;  in  a  few  seconds  a  light  was  applied  to  the  oil.  The  dangerous 
oils,  those  capable  of  igniting  below  128  degrees,  immediately  took  tire,  whereas  it  was 
shown  to  be  impossible  to  ignite  those  which  were  of  a  safe  and  non-explosive  cbaracter. 
In  the  conversation  that  ensued,  Drs.  Letheby,  Lankester,  and  R.  D.  Thomson  took  part, 
and  the  desirability  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  Petroleum  Act  from  100  to  125  de- 
grees was  discussed ;  many  accidenta,  some  of  a  fatal  character,  have  arisen  from  the 
employment  of  oils  having  a  bigher  inflaming  point  than  100  degrees  Fahreuheit. — 
Times. 

Destructiva  Pire  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Dublin.— A  fire  broke  out  in  the 
stores  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  on  March  30th,  by  which  a  large  quantity  of  drugs  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations  were  destroyed — property  to  the  amount  (it  is  reported)  of 
¿615,000.    The  books  and  valuable  laboratory  machinery  were  saved. 

Accidental  Poisoning  by  Strychnia. — On  Thursday,  February  25th,  Sophia 
Tulloch,  servant  at  the  Poor  House  at  Belnaboth,  parish  of  Glenbucket,  who  had  beeu 
rather  unwell  for  some  time,  went  to  the  grocer  (Mr.  Chree's)  at  Sunnybrae,  in  the  same 
parish,  and  asked  for  a  calomel  powder.  The  grocer's  wife — a  most  respectable  woman 
-  -who  was  acting  at  the  time  in  his  absence,  unfortunately  gave  the  amount  asked 
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(five  grains)  of  strychnia,  by  mistake  for  calomel.  When  the  young  woman  went  home, 
she  swallowed  the  dose,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  usual  effects— great 
agony  and  a  rapid  dissolution.  She  was  dead  in  leas  than  íifteen  minutes.  Deceased 
was  aged  27  years.  The  case,  we  hear,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities.— 4 berdeen 
Journal. 

Poisoning  by  Sulphuric  Acid. — A  young  woman  named  Brown  was  tried  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  March  28th,  on  the  charge  of  causing  the  death  of  her  illegitiinate 
child  by  salphuric  acid.  The  post-mortem  examination  and  the  analysis  proved  poison- 
ing  by  oil  of  vitrol,  but  as  the  jury  did  not  consider  the  evidence  suflicient  to  prove  the 
administration  of  the  poison  by  the  mother,  they  acquitted  her. 

Percbloride  of  Iron  and  Collodion. — Tliis  combination  constitutes  a  good 
hsemostatic  in  the  case  of  cuts,  leech-bites,  etc.  One  part  of  the  crystallized  perchloride 
of  iron  is  to  be  dissolved  in  six  parts  of  collodion  ;  but  this  must  be  done  very  gradually, 
or  the  heat  which  is  produced  will  cause  the  ebuliition  of  the  collodion.  The  mixture  is 
a  yellowish-red,  limpid  fluid,  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  gives  rise  to  a  small  yel- 
low  pellicle  possessed  of  great  elasticity.—  Reine  Med.,  Nov.  15,  and  Medical  Times. 

The  Acoros  Calamus  as  a  Preventive  of  Insect  Depredationn. — Dr. 

Schultes  observes  that  much  use  was  niade  by  the  older  naturalist  travellers  in  the  East 
of  the  powder  of  the  root  of  Acorus  Calamus  as  a  preservative'against  insects,  and  that  he 
has  found  it  of  the  highest  utility  for  the  protection  of  herbaria  against  the  ravages  of 
the  Annobium  panniceum.  Some  of  the  powder  is  to  be  occasionally  strewed  over  the 
planta,  and  this  insect,  bectles,  etc.,  at  once  desert  the  spot  wherever  its  smell  is  per- 
ceptible. For  the  same  reason  it  is  a  valuable  means  of  preserving  zoological  collections 
from  insect  depredations.— tfadtoer'.s  Repertorium,  1863,  No.  8,  and  Medical  Times. 

Xnyalid  Bath — A  very  nseful  bath  has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  Maddox,  sur- 
gical  instrument  maker  to  University  College  Hospital.  It  is  made  in  such  a  shape  that 
it  can  readily  be  passed  under  a  person  either  lying  in  bed  or  sitting  up ;  besides  which 
it  possesses  the  advantage  that  the  water  cannot  be  spilt.  The  part  which  is  likely  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  patient  is  weil  padded,  and  tho  material  of  which  the 
bath  is  made  is  a  guarantee  against  accideuts  which  sometimes  occur  with  more  fragile 
materials.   The  bath  is  both  portable  and  cheap. 


REVIEW. 


Notes  on  the  Barriga  Fharmacopceia.   By  A.  F.  Haselden. 

This  little  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  respecting  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  will  render  material  assistance  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  studying 
the  new  work,  and  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  relations  existing  between 
its  processes  and  products,  and  those  of  the  Loudon,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharma- 
coposias.  The  changes  which  have  been  made,  as  far  as  relates  to  additions,  omissions, 
and  changes  of  ñame,  are  represented  in  tables.  Then  a  series  of  notes  are  given,  in 
which  any  peculiarities  in  the  processes  are  pointed  out,  and  in  this  part  differences  in 
strength  or  compositáon,  if  they  exist,  in  the  medicines,  as  compared  with  those  made 
by  previous  processes,  are  particularly  noticed.  Many  of  the  rcmarks  which  occur  in 
these  notes  are  judtcious,  the  object  of  the  author  being  apparently  rather  to  explain, 
than  to  criticize  what  he  comments  upon. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Ciiemist's  Peice-Book,  or  Retail  Counter  Compasión*.  By  Joseph  Goddard, 
M.R.S.  Seventh  edition,  enlarged  and  revised  according  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 
1864.    London :  sold  by  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Sons,  Farringdon  Street. 

Archives  of  Medicine.  Edited  by  Lionel  S.  Beale.  Vol.  IV.  No.  14.  London: 
John  Chuxchill  and  Sons.   Leiprig :  Ludwig  Denicke. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTE. 

•  ... 


The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceütical  Association  for  1863.  O.v 

THE  ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  FüEL,  AND  THE  PrEVEXTIOS  OF  SmOKK  IX  DoMESTIC  FlRE- 

places,  with  Observatiox8  ox  the  Patent  Laws.  By  Frederick  Edvvards, 
Jünr.  London  :  Robert  Hardwicke,  11)2,  Piccadilly,  18G4. 
The  Prescriber's  Pharmacoixeia  :  containing  all  the  Medicines  in  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia  of  18C4,  arranged  in  Classes  according  to  the  ir  action,  with  their  Compo- 
sition  and  Doses.  By  a  Practising  Physician.  Fifth  Edition.  London :  John 
*    Churchill  and  Sons,  New  Burlington  Street.  18G4. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Cet  lits. — (1.)  The  work  is  not  adapted  for  your  use.  (2.)  Apply  by  letter,  stating 
ñame,  address,  and  qualirkations,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Pharmaceütical  Society,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square. 

An  Intending  Student. — Bentley's  '  Manual  of  Botany,'  price  12*.  Ge/.,  is  the  Text 
Book  used  in  Bloomsbury  Square. 

J.  Y. — The  directions  given  in  the  British  Pharmacopceia  are  quite  explicit ;  henee, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth,  either  Kesiu  of  Scammony 
or  Commercial  Scammony  may  be  indifferently  used.  It  is  one  of  those  anomalies  (of 
which  there  are  unfortunately  too  many)  in  the  Pharmacop<EÍa,  but  which  cannot  now 
be  avoided. 

Inquirer  (New  Sarum). — (1.)  In  October  next.  (2.)  Bentley's  'Manual  of  Botany,' 
to  page  134,  and  pages  214-217.  (3.)  Fownes's  4  Manual  of  Chemistry.'  (4.)  The  time 
of  publication,  and  the  price,  have  not  yet  been  announced,  but  it  will  be  got  ready  as 
speedily  as  possibly.  You  had  better  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Pharmaceütical 
Society,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  giving  ñame  and  address,  and  he  will  then  forward  you 
the  Regulatious  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  etc. 

Intjnirei: — Scc  'Pharmaceütical  Journal,'  vol.  x.  page  321,  and  vol.  xii.  page  G2  ; 
also  Bentley's  4  Manual  of  Botany,'  page  32  of  Preface,  and  page  478. 

Beta  (Gloucester). — (1)  Acétate  of  Morphia  is  excluded  from  the  British  Pharma- 
copocia.  (2)  The  intention  of  the  prescriber  should,  if  possible,  be  ascertained  ;  at  pre- 
sent  it  would  appear  that  the  adoption  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia  by  medical  inen  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

M.  P.  S.  (Haverfordwest) ;  Lemonade  Syrup. — The  defect  referred  to  would  probably 
be  avoided  by  bringing  the  Leinon  Juice  to  the  boiling-point,  and  allowing  it  to  become 
clear  before  adding  the  sugar. 

Jiivenis  (Stockton-on-Tees). — An  advertisement  in  the  4  Pharmaceütical  Journal ' 
would  be  the  most  likely  means  to  adopt  in  this  case. 

An  1n<jnirer. — Liquor  Quince  Ammoniuta  ;  vol.  xiii.  page  344. 

«/.  P.  (Deal). — (1.)  The  usual  dose,  for  an  adult,  of  Areca  Nut  Powder  is  from  one  to 
two  drachms,  suspended  in  water,  taken  fasting.  (2.)  We  are  not  awarc  that  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a  work  is  intended. 

R.  A.  P.  &  (Manchester),  and  M.  P.  S.  (Bury  St.  Edmunds). — Xepenthe  is  a  prepara- 
tion of  Opium,  the  formula  for  which  has  not  been  made  public. 

Chemicus  (Hartlepool).— Messrs.  Ash  and  Sons,  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  London. 

S.  II.  (Brighton).— The  precipitate  in  the  mixture  referred  to,  is  probably  tannate  of 
quinine. 

Mrs.  W.  Baines  (Brighton),  Mr.  Rimmington  (Bradford),  A  Correspondent  (Mouth  of 
the  Thames),  Mr.  Hollier  (Dudley),  and  Mr.  Blanchflower  (Great  Yarmouth),  are  thanked 
for  their  Communications. 


InBtructions  from  Merabers  and  Associates  respecting  the  transmission  of  the 
Journal  before  the  25th  of  the  month,  to  Elias  Bhemridge,  Secretary,  17, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Advertiseraents  (not  later  than  the  23rd)  to  Messrs.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington Street.    Other  Communications  to  the  Editora,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 
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YOL.  V.— No.  XII.— JUNE  lst,  1864. 


THE  PBOPOSED  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  PHAHMACY. 


The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  been  held  ;  il 
has  been  well  attended,  and  the  character  and  interests  of  the  Society  have 
been  ably  supported  and  advanced  in  the  discussion  which  took  place  upon 
the  important  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  members  was  principallv 
directed,  and  inthe  final  decisión  which  was  unanimously  arrived  at.  If  somc 
slight  differences  of  opinión  have  existed,  and  still  exist,  with  referenee  to  one 
or  two  minor  points  in  the  measure  about  to  be  proposed  to  Parliament,  it  is 
nevertheless  most  satisfactory  to  observe  that  all  the  members  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  are  actuated  by  similar  motives,  and  thal 
they  equally  manifest  a  desire  to  make  any  legislativc  measure  that  may  be 
obtained  or  sought  for  as  broad  and  liberal  in  its  basis  as  is  consistent  with 
the  claims  and  interests  of  all  the  parties  eoncerned.  There  is  no  wish  mani- 
fested  by  any  of  our  members  to  adopt  a  selfish  or  exclusive  policy  ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  an  obvious  tendency  in  the  other  direction,  the  first  im- 
pulse of  those  who  approach  the  subject  being  favourable  to  the  promotion 
of  good  fellowship  with  all  our  brethren.  It  is  only  under  the  stern  require- 
ments  of  truth,  consistency,  and  justice,  that  open-handed  concession  is  re- 
strained ;  and  even  now  there  is  the  general,  if  not  universal,  feeling  that 
all  that  can  be  done  should  be  done  to  bring  as  completely  and  as  speedily 
as  possible  all  the  members  of  the  pharmaceutical  profession  into  one  orga- 
nized  and  united  body.  But  in  doing  this,  which  all  desire  to  sec  done,  the 
recognized  principies  of  our  Association  raust  be  respected ;  the  profcssions 
and  promises,  on  the  faith  of  which  we  have  obtained  concessions  from  the 
Government,  support  from  the  medical  profession,  and  daily-increasing  eonfi- 
dence  from  the  public,  must  be  maintained  inviolate,  and  justificd  by  our 
future  conduct.  Any  act  on  our  part  that  would  be  calculated  to  weaken  the 
impression  we  have  so  long  laboured  to  produce,  that  professional  qualifíca- 
tion  is  a  necessary  condition  for  association  with  our  body,  would  scriously 
damage  our  cause,  and  cndanger  its  ultímate  success.  We  are  committed  to 
a  course  from  which  we  cannot  safely  deviate ;  and  however  much  our  fcelings 
may  tend  to  the  extensión  once  more  of  the  liberal  invitations  we  have  pre- 
viouslv  made  without  avail,  we  must  not  forget  the  ternas  of  past  contracts. 
the  principies  we  have  avowed,  the  promises  we  have  made,  ana  the  faith  that 
has  been  reposed  in  our  repeated  assurances. 

The  Bill  that  has  been  prepared  by  the  Council  has  been  fully  discussed  at 
the  Anniversary  Meeting ;  and  the  arguments  which  werc  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure  as  it  stood,  appearedto  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  had  been  prepared  to  advócate  an  alteration  of  one  of  its  provisión». 
The  unanimous  conclusión  arrived  at,  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  wns 
creditable  alike  to  all  parties,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  without  its  influence 
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upon  those  whose  interests  were  so  warmly  advocatcd,  and  whose  co-opera- 
tion  we  may  fairly  claim. 

On  the  Council  now  devolves  the  responsible  duty  of  promoting  this 
mcasure.  They  have  becn  urged  to  undertake  it  not  oniy  by  a  large  number 
of  the  members  of  tho  Soeiety,  but  by  chcmists  and  druggists  unconnected 
with  their  Association,  and  by  members  of  the  medical  profession,  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect  and  consideraron.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  Council,  or  even  that  the  Soeiety  they  represent,  have  spon- 
taneously  taken  the  position  they  now  seek  to  oceupy  with  reference  to  this 
subject.  All  partios  scem  to  have  coincided  in  the  opinión  that  if  the  dis- 
pensers  of  medicine. are  to  be  subjected  to  special  legislative  interference,  any 
measure  with  that  object  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect  through  the  instru- 
mentality  of  those  wlio  most  fullv  represent  the  interests  of  the  pharraaceutical 
bod}-,  and  it  is  in  this  capncity  that  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Soeiety 
have  been  urged  to  undertake  such  a  responsibility. 

The  proposition  to  legislate  with  reference  to  pharmacy,  on  which  the 
present  movement  has  bcen  founded,  originated,  it  will  be  recollected,  some 
twelve  months  ago,  with  the  Medical  Council.  It  was  proposed  to  give  to 
the  Medical  Council  the  power  of  controlling  the  exercise  of  pharmacy,  and 
of  regulating  the  cjualificatious  of  those  engaged  in  t  he  practice  of  pharmacy. 
Ko  formal  objeetiou  was  mado  to  this  proposition  by  the  Council  or  the 
members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Soeiety;  but  those  from  whom  the  scheme 
originated  have  since  found  that  it  involved  more  than  they  aro  inclined  to 
comrait  themsclves  to,  and  they  are  now  very  ready  to  hand  over  the  respon- 
sibilitics  connected  with  the  exeeution  of  the  scheme  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Soeiety.  In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  a  mceting  of  the  Medical  Council, 
Dr.  Storrar,  the  representativo  of  the  üniversity  of  London,  said,  "  IS'othiug 
could  ccrtainly  be  inore  unsatisfactory  than  the  state  of  Pharmacy  in  this 
country  ;  but  it  would  be  an  unfortunate  act  of  the  Council  to  embroil  iteelf 
with  the  druggists.  The  Council  should  drop  pharmacy,  and  encourage  the 
Pharmaceutical  Soeiety  to  go  on  witli  an  independent  measure."  Dr.  Sharpey, 
one  of  the  Secretarios  of  the  Hoy  al  Soeiety,  and  a  Membor  of  the  Council 
nominated  by  tho  Government,  was  in  favour  of  independent  legislation  íor 
pharmacy,  and  its  separation  from  medical  legislation.  Mr.  Kunisey,  who  is 
also  a  member  nominated  by  the  Government,  u  wasin  favour  of  the  objection 
made  by  tho  pharmacitns  in  the  country,  either  that  they  were  tho  proper  per- 
sons  to  regúlate  their  own  affairs,  or  tíiat  the  Government  should  do  it.  líe 
did  not  soe  hoAV  the  management  of  pharmacy  could  be  committed  to  a  council 
in  which  the pharmtwii  un  were;  not  represented."  Dr.  Christison  "  disapj>roved 
of  any  attempt  to  introduce  pharmacy  into  the  Medical  Aet.  The  present  state 
of  the  practice  of  pharmacy  was  a  disgraco  to  the  country  and  to  the  Legislature. 
He  hopod,  however,  that  the  Council  would  not  mocldle  with  the  subject, 
except  by  olTering  its  aid  and  iuíluence  to  any  body  which  should  take  up  the 
subject  of  legislation  in  regnrd  to  pharmacy  ;  and  he  thought  that  this  could 
be  entrusted  to  no  better  persons  than  the  pharmaceutical  chemists  of  the 
country. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Soeiety  is  placed  in  a  position 
in  which  it  is  expected  to  take  sume  active  steps  in  the  directiou  of  pharma- 
ceutical legislation  ;  and  at  no  period  have  eircum.>tauees  a}>])eared  so  favour- 
able  as  they  now  appcarfor  the  accompiishment  of  one  of  the  principal  objeets 
for  which  our  Association  was  fonned.  Oue  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Medical 
Council  in  the  Sessiun  which  has  reccntly  termina ted,  was  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion,  "That  a  communication  be  addressea  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  drawing  his  attention  to  the  present  defeotÍTe  state  of 
the  law  regarding  tho  practice  of  pharuiaejr,  under  which  any  person,  however 
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ignorant,  may  undertake  it ;  and  expressing  thc  opinión  of  the  General  Medical 
Council,  that  Borne  legislativo  enactment  is  urgently  called  for  to  ensure  com- 
petency  in  persona  keeping  open  shops  for  dispensing  medicines,  and  for  tho 
compounding  of  pbysicians'  and  surgeons'  prescriptions." 


TRANSACTIONS 

OP 

THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 


AT  A  MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  May  Ith,  1864, 

Present : — Messrs.  Bird,  Davenport,  Deane,  George  Edwards,  Hanbury,  Haselden,  Hills. 
Morson,  Sandford,  Savage,  Squire,  and  Waugb, — ■ 

The  following  were  elected 

MEMBEES. 

Edinburgh  Buchanan,  James. 

„   Macfarlane,  Andrew  Yuile. 

Elie,  N.B  Thomson,  Charles. 

Jarrow   Watsou,  Richard  Thomas. 

Lasswade,  N.B  Macdonald,  John. 

Liverpool   Buck,  Jonathan  Marsden. 

Luton  Giddings,  William  H.  C. 

London   Cooper,  Albert. 

„   Foott,  Richard  Rogers. 

„   Williams,  Joseph  John. 

Malmesbury   Walker,  William,  junr. 

Mauritius   Pochard,  Ernest  Fran^ois  Marie. 

The  following  were 

KESTORED  TO  MEMBERSHIT* 

William  ITenry  Heelas  Reading. 

William  Laen*   Pembroke  Dock. 


Resolved — That  free  Laboratory  Iustruction  be  given  to  the  succcssful  competitor  for 
the  Jacob  Bell  Scholarships  for  the  ensuing  session  (1864-65). 


BENEVOLENT  FTJND. 


A  f  urther  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  ordered  to  be  invested  in  Consols  on  account 
of  this  fund. 

A  donation  of  twenty  pounds  was  granted  to  a  widow  of  a  late  London  Member.  And 
asecond  grant  of  ten  pounds  was  also  mado  to  the  family  of  a  distressed  Member  in  the 
west  of  England. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  he  had  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Frederick 
Barron,  of  Bush  Lañe,  to  the  effect  that  he  desired  to  become  an  annual  subscriber  of  a 
guinea,  and  having  inadvertently  omitted  to  do  so  on  first  joining  the  Society  he  now 
enclosed  a  cheque  for  twelve  guineas,  in  payment  of  what  he  considered  back  subscriptions. 

The  following  subscriptions  were  announced  as  having  been  received  during  the  month 
of  April: — 

Ballard,  Edwin,  Farringdon   ...  £0  10    6  1  Baynes,  James,  Hull   £0    5  0 

Barron,  Frederick,  Bush  Lañe —  12  12    0     Bishop,  Alfred,  Mile-End  New 

Bateson,  Thomas,  Keudal    1    1    0        Town    2    2  0 
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Bland,  John  H.,  Stourbridge  ...  £0  10  6 

Bond,  John,  Yarmouth    0    5  0 

Bottle,  Alexander,  Dover    1    1  0 

Brailey,  Charles,  Heavitrce   O    5  0 

Bretón,  Walter,  Brighton    0  10  G 

Butt,  Edward  N.,  235,  Oxford 

Street    0  10  6 

Cooper,  George,  Exeter    0  10  0 

Cornish,  William,  Brighton   ...  0    5  0 

Cupiss,  Francis,  Diss    0  10  G 

Davidson,  John,  Berwick   0  10  0 

Davies,  John  L.,  Hay   0   5  0 

Dawe,  Sauipson,  Monmouth  ...  0  10  0 

Deane,  Henry,  Clapham   1    1  0 

Down,  Richard  H.,  Torpoint  ...  0  5  0 
Dyson,  William  B.,  4,  Glouces- 

ter  Road,  South  Kensington  0  10  6 

Edwards,  William,  Hastings  ...  0    5  0 

Edwards,  William,  Denbígh  ...  0   5  0 

Faulconer,RobertH.,  Walworth  1    1  0 

Fenn,  John  T.,  Westminster  ...  0  5  0 
Fisher  and  Haselden,  18,  Con- 

duit  Street    1    1  0 

Fletcher,  Francis,  Cheltenham  0    5  0 

Foott,  Richard  R.,  Pimlico   0  10  6 

Friend,   a   (per    Mr.  Deane, 

Clapham)   110 

Gadd,  Charles,  Vauxhall   0    5  0 

Glass,  John  T.,  Cheltenham  ...  0   5  0 

Gwatkin,  James  J.,  Brighton  ...  0  10  6 

Hall,  Henry  R.  F.,  Hull   0    2  6 

Howell,  Maurice,  Peckham   0    5  0 

Husband,  Matthew,  Exeter   0  10  0 


Hustwick,  Thomas  H.,  Hereford  £0   5  0 

Jackson,  Thomas,  Manchester...  0  10  6 

Jones,  Ellis  P.,  Rhyl    110 

Madge,  James  C,  Devizes    0    5  0 

Manifold,  John  J.,  Weaverham  0  10  6 

Morton,  George,  Stratford    0  10  6 

Morton,  Henry,  Ramsgate   0    5  0 

Musson,  T.  G.,  Birmingham  ...  0  10  0 

Nind,  George,  Wandsworth   0  10  6 

Palk,  John,  Exeter   0  10  0 

Palmer,  Charles  F.,  Birmingham  0  10  6 

Palmer,  Faithful,  Cheltenham  0   5  0 

Powell,  John,  Shaftesbury   0  10  6 

Proctor,  William,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne  

Rankin,  William,  Kilmarnock... 
Roberts,  Albinus,  St.  Alban's  ... 
Rogerson,  Michael,  Bradford  ... 
Shaw  and  Brook,  Stockport  ... 

Sircom,  Richard,  Bristol    0 

Smith,  Nathaniel,  Cheltenham  0 

Smith,  William  F.,  Walworth  0 

Snape,  Edward,  Birmingham  ...  0 

Spencer,  Charles,  Gravesend  ...  1 

Stone,  John,  Exeter   0 

Street,  Edward,  Cheltenham  ...  0 

Tanner,  Nicholas  W.,  Exeter ...  0 

Thompson,  John,  Liverpool  ...  0 

Tucker,  Charles,  Bridport    0  10  C 

Waite,  Joseph,  Cheltenham  ...  0   5  0 

Walsh,  Edward,  Manchester  ...  0  10  (I 

Wilkinson,  William,  Manchester  0  10  fi 

Young,  George,  Millwall   0   5  0 


1  0 

1  0 
0  0 

2  0 


1 

5 
5 
10 
5 
1 
5 
5 
5 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
o 
0 

o 
o 
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MEETING  OF  COÜNCIL,  May  lSih,  18G4, 

Present : — Messrs.  Bird,  Deane,  George  Edwards,  J.  B.  Edwards,  Evans.  Hanbary, 
Haselden,  Herring,  Hills,  Mackav,  Morcón,  Reynolds,  Sandford,  Savage,  Squire,  and 
Waugh.   

EXAMINATION,  May  2Uh,  18G4. 

MAJOR  (Registered  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists). 

Bird,  Robert  Newark. 

Holmes,  Edward  Morcll  Chelsea. 

Iliffe,  Thomas  Perkins   Nuneaton. 

Payne,  Sidney  Straiford-on-Avon. 

MINOR  (Registered  as  Assistants). 

Hunt,  Charles  Bristol. 

Kinch,  Charles  Henry  Henley-on-Thumcs. 

Pugh,  George   Cheltenham. 


ÑAME.  RESIDISO  WITH  ADDRKSS. 

Brooks,  Thomas   Mr.  Swift   Spaldiug. 

Cable,  George  Hughes   Mr.  Roper   Dunmow. 

Gillies,  John  Whitfield  Messrs.  Ritson  &  Sons   Sunderland. 

Heale,  William  Mr.  Hogg   Bideford. 

Moulton,  James  Ebenezer   Mr.  Shipman   Northampton. 

Petty,  WiUiam  Ex»»  of  the  late  Mr.  Severc  ...Kendal. 

Provost,  James  Ashton  Mr.  Giles  Cliíton. 
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Quibell,  Thomas  Oliver  Messrs.  Mountain  &  Taylor  ...Wakefield. 

Rogerson,  William  J  Mr.  Rogerson  Bradford. 

Skillman,  James  Carnahan   Mr.  R.  C.  Buck   Dudley. 

Smith,  Walter  Henry   Mr.  Burden  London. 

Smith,  John   ...Mr.  Halliday   Manchester. 

Smithyman,  Joseph   Mr.  R.  C.  Buck   Dudley. 

Stevenson,  James   Mr.  Skinner  Cirencester. 

Swift,  William  Philip   Mr.  Switt   Spalding. 

Turnbull,  Thomas  Collings  Mr.  R.  G.  Reading  Warwick. 

Tansley,  Isaiah  Mr.  Chastou   Lowestoft. 

Wilkinson,  Thomas   Mr.  Wilson  Sheffield. 

Wilson,  John  B  Mr.  Mullock   Birkenhead. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING. 
Wednesday,  May  4,  186 1. 

MR.  T.  X.  R.  MORSON  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  following 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEÜM 
were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  awarded  to  the  respective  donors 
thereof : — 

The  Chemical  News. 

The  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

The  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

The  Photographic  Journal. 

The  Educational  Times. 

The  Dental  Reviere. 

The  Technologist. 

The  Veterina'rian. 

The  Medical  Circular. 

The  Journal  of  the  Socíety  of  Arts. 

The  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Bulfetin  de  la  Société  de  Chindé  de  Parijs. 

Bulletin  de  la  Société  Bolaniipie  de  France. 

Archives  de  Médecine  Navile.    From  the  respective  Editors. 

Notes  on  the  British  Pharmacopaia.    By  A.  F.  Haselden  (2  copies). 

Uictionary  of  Chemistty.    Part  XV.    By  Henry  Watts. 

Experimental  Essays.    By  Charles  Tomlinson. 

A  Synoptic  Talle  of  the  Measures  and  Weights  of  the  Metric  System.  By  C.  II.  Dow- 
ling,  CE.    From  the  Author. 

A  Handbook  to  the  same.  By  James  Yates,  M.A. 
The  Chemist's  Price  Book:    By  Joseph  Goddard. 

On  the  Produelíon  and  Use  of  Germán  Yeast  in  this  Country.  By  J.  Mackay.  From 
the  respective  Authors. 

A  ncw  Pili  Mor  lar  and  Pestle.    From  Messrs.  Maw  and  Son. 


The  following  papers  were  then  read : — 

ON  TIIE  C1NC1IONA  BA11K  OF  BRITISH  INDIA. 

BY  DR.  J.  E.  DE  VRY. 

After  almost  si*  years  spent  in  Java,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  Cincbona 
plantations  in  that  island,  I  have  obtained  leave  of  absenee  for  two  years  in 
order  to  recruit  my  health  by  a  visit  to  Enrope.  During  my  stay  in  Java  I 
liad  heard  much  abont  the  cultivation  of  the  Cincbona  in  the  Neilgherries 
and  other  parts  of  the  Eoglísh  dominions  in  India,  which  informatiou  ren- 
dered  me  desirons  of  inspecting  some  of  these  plantations  on  my  way  home  ; 
and  althongh  want  of  time  p reven ted  my  reaching  the  plantations  in  the 
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P  II  A II M  A  C  E  U  TI  C  A  L  M  i  i  E  T I N  G . 


Khasea  hills,  I  liad  tlio  pleasure  of  examining  thoae  of  Hakgalle,  in  Ceylori, 
as  well  as  those  upon  tho  slopes  of  thc  ]Seilgherries  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
den cy. 

Beforo  I  proceed  furtlier  I  cannot  do  other  than  acknowledge  my  deep 
gratitude  to  their  Excellencies  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy  and  Sir  William  Denison, 
the  Governors  respectively  of  Ceylon  and  Madras,  for  their  liberality  and 
kind  assistance  in  my  inquines ;  ñor  musfc  I  omit  to  mention  my  esteemed 
friends  Mr.  Thwaites  and  Mr.  M'Ivor,  who  not  only  promoted  my  investi- 
gations  by  supplying  me  with  the  necessary  materials  and  valuable  informa- 
tion,  but  also  by  their  kind  ho&pitality  made  my  visits  to  Peradenia  and 
Ootacamund  sources  of  the  most  agreeable  reminiseence. 

The  system  of  eultivation  without  a  hade  which  Mr.  M'Ivor,  after  careful 
study  of  the  Cinchona  plant  in  tho  propagating-housc,  has  put  in  practice,  is 
very  different  to  that  adopted  in  Java  by  Mr.  Junghuhn,  who  grows  the 
plants  in  the  denso  shade  of  the  virgin  forests.  Some  facts  which  I  observed 
during  frequent  visits  to  the  Cinchona  plantations  in  Java  induced  me  to 
judge  less  unfavourably  of  Mr.  M'Ivor's  system  than  had  Mr.  Junghuhn, 
and  I  went  therefore  to  the  English  plantations  in  order — 

lstly.  To  convince  myself  by  personal  insnection,  of  the  healthy  appear- 
ance  and  growth  of  the  trees  in  the  open  sunsnine. 

2ndly.  To  collect  bark  and  leaves  of  diflerent  species  of  Cinchona,  and  to 
investigate  them  chemically  after  my  return  to  Europe. 

I  began  my  inquines  by  visiting  Ce}'lon,  wherc  I  saw  in  the  botanical  gar- 
den  of  Peradcnia  a  few  specimens  of  Cinchona  suecirubra,  which  as  this 
locality  is  comparatively  but  little  elevated,  being  only  1600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  liad  bcen  planted  in  the  shade.  Although  the  plants  looked 
very  healthy,  the  oldest  being  from  eight  to  nine  feet  high,  Mr.  Thwaites  in- 
formed  me  that  they  grow  niuch  better  in  more  lofty  situations,  such  as 
Hakgalle.  Among  the  leaves  of  C.  suecirubra  which  I  collected  at  Peradenia, 
was  one  which  raeasured  eighteen  inches  in  length  and  twelve  inches  in 
breadth.  The  leaves  collected  at  this  low  elevation  above  the  sea  have  in- 
terested  me  much,  because  they  contain  almost  twice  as  mueh  quinovio  acid 
as  the  leaves  of  the  same  species  grown  in  the  niuch  loftier  situation  of 
Ootacamund. 

Upon  the  beautiful  coffee-estate  of  Messrs.  Worms,  3200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  I  saw  a  few  specimens  of  C.  suecirubra  and  C.  micraniha 
growing  amongst  the  coíTce-trees,  in  the  most  luxuriant  state  in  the  open  sun- 
shine. I  was  sorry  that  the  paucity  of  plants  prevented  my  asking  for  a 
small  quantity  of  the  leaves. 

My  most  interesting  visit  however  as  regards  Cinchona  culture  in  Ceylon, 
was  that  to  Hakgalle,  situated  at  about  5200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
where  I  saw  a  number  of  22,050  plants  of  dilFerent  species  of  Cinchona, 
under  the  direct  care  of  Mr.  M'Nicoll.  The  system  of  planting  in  this 
locality  is  as  yet  a  mixed  one,  part  of  the  plants  being  grown  in  the  shade  of 
the  forest  and  part  in  the  open  sunshine.  The  shade  of  the  forest  however 
is  not  so  dense  as  in  Java,  so  that  even  trees  planted  in  the  shade  obtain  a 
certain  amount  of  sunshine.  Of  the  most  valuable  species,  I  saw  13,820 
specimens  of  C.  suecirubra,  the  largest  plant,  only  thirty-one  months  oíd, 
being  ton  feet  high,  with  the  stem  seven  inches  in  circumfercnce  at  the  base  ; 
and  57  of  C.  Calisaya,  the  produce  of  twelve  healthy  plants  obtained  from 
the  Dutch  Iudian  Government  in  Java.  During  my  inspection  of  the  plants 
I  obtained  from  Mr.  Thwaites  a  dead  trec  of  C.  suecirubra  five  feet  high, 
with  the  stem  two  and  three-quarter  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base.  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  M'Nicoll  that  thc  loss  of  his  cuttings  by  death  do  not 
exceed  one-half  per  cent.,— a  fact  which  I  thought  particularly  remarkable, 
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knowing  from  Mr.  Junghuhn's  report  of  the  month  of  Decembcr,  1856,  that 
tbe  loss  of  euttings  in  Java  had  amounted  to  ten  per  cent. 

Having  leít  Ceylon  on  tlie  7th  of  November  (1863),  I  arrivcd  on  tbc  14th 
of  that  nionth  at  Ootacamund,  situated  at  7416  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the 
sea.  During  a  stay  of  sixteen  days  under  the  hospitablc  roof  of  Mr.  M'Ivor, 
I  liad  the  fullest  opportunity  to  convince  myself  of  the  excellent  state  of  the 
Cinchón  a  planta  under  his  care,  and  of  bis  skilful  systcra  of  propagation, 
which  has  enabled  him  to  increase  the  number  of  plauts  from  1128  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1861,  to  218,166  on  the  31st  of  October,  1863.  One  of  the 
most  strikmg  proofs  of  the  succcss  of  his  3ystem  of  propagation  is  the  fact, 
that  the  single  plant  of  Cinchona  (Jritusinya  presented  to  the  Government  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Howard,  which  was  received  by  Mr.  M'Ivor  on  the  18th  April, 
1862,  had  bcen  inereased  by  buds,  euttings,  and  layers  during  the  following 
eighteen  months  to  4733  plants.  As  my  former  colleague,  Mr.  Junghuhn, 
howover,  in  his  pamphlet  published  at  Batavia  in  February,  1863,  and  trans- 
lated  from  the  Buten  by  Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham,  takes  an  unfavourable 
view  of  the  future  prospecta  of  Mr.  M'Ivor's  plants  raised  by  euttings,  buds, 
and  layers,  I  examined  with  particular  attention  theroots  of  these  plants,  and 
found  them,  as  it  appeared  to  rae,  to  be  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition,  so 
that  I  was  compelled  to  conelude  that  the  objections  of  Mr.  Junghuhn  are 
without  foundation.  Having  requested  Mr.  M  'Ivor  to  present  me  with  somo 
rooted  euttings  and  buds,  so  that  I  should  be  able  to  show  them,  partly  in  a 
dried  state,  partly  preserved  in  spirit,  to  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies  in  Hol- 
land,  he  kindly  acceded  to  my  wishes,  and  I  can  now  give  him  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  rooted  euttings  and  buds  have  been  admired  by  every 
one  who  has  seen  them.  I  must,  however,  candidly  admit  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  statementof  Mr.  Junghuhn  respecting  the  unsatisfactory  rootiug 
of  plants  obtained  from  euttings  ;  but  it  applies  only  in  the  case  of  euttings 
which  are  too  large,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  Java.  If  the  euttings  however  are 
made  as  small  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  M'Ivor's  praetice,  the  plants 
obtained  have  not  in  the  least  degree  the  defeet  which  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Junghuhn,  and  can  bear  comparison  with  the  best  seedlings. 

In  reference  to  the  system  of  planting  tho  Cinchona  in  an  open  situation 
without  the  least  shade,  I  inspected  very  carefully  the  Neddiwattum  planta- 
tions,  where  this  system  has  been  most  fully  carried  out.  Although  the  large 
leaves  of  C.  suceirtibra  had  sufFcrcd  a  little  from  a  recent  storm,  aíl  the  plants 
in  the  plantation  looked  very  healthy  and  vigorous,  many  of  them  having  al- 
ready  attained  a  heiglit  of  seven  to  eight  feet.  As  a  hint  to  the  cultivators 
of  Cinchona  in  Java,  I  may  point  out  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  Mr. 
M'Ivor  has  taught  him  that  if  he  were  compelled  to  choose  an  exeess  of  dry- 
ness  or  moisture  for  a  Cinchona  plantation  he  would  prefer  the  former. 

Having  been  fully  satisfied  by  all  I  had  seen,  I  postponed  my  conclusión 
till  I  should  have  obtained  the  results  of  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  bark,  and 
left  Ootacamund  earrying  with  me  a  great  many  samples  for  chemical  inves- 
tigation.    The  samples  thus  obtained  were  the  following  ¡ — 

From  Jlakgalle  in  Ceylon,  5200  feet  above  the  sea. 
lst.  C.  tucci rubra.    A  dead  tree  five  feet  high,  the  circumference  of  tho 
stem  at  the  base  being  two  and  three-quarter  inches.    The  roots  were  very 
sickly,  and  produced  only  2  37  grammes  of  bark. 

From  Peradenia  in  Ceylon,  1600 feet  above  the  sea. 
2nd.  C.  succiriíbra.    Leaves  of  healthy  plants. 

From  Neddiwaftnm  in  the  Neilgherries,  0200 feet  above  the  sea. 
3rd.  C.  succirubra.    A  healthy  tree  íburteen  and  a  half  months  oíd,  grown 
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from  a  layer.  The  lieight  was  bíx  feet,  with  a  circunifercnce  of  four  and  a 
quarter  inclics  at  the  base. 

4th.  C.  succirubra.    Leaves  of  healthy  trees. 

5th.  C.  succirubra.    Bracts  of  healthy  trees. 

6th.  C.  .succirubra.  J uice  eollected  in  making  cuttiugs  and  buds  from 
healthy  trí  es  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

7th.  C.  succirubra.  Bark  of  a  stem  cighteen  months  oíd  thicJcencd  by 
moss. 

8th.  C.  Calisaya.  A  sickly  plant  eleven  months  oíd.  The  height  was  two 
feet  ten  iuehes,  with  a  eircuraference  of  two  and  a  quarter  inehes  at  the 
base.  The  sickly  root  weighed  when  dried  only  6*10  grammes,  of  which  3  25 
grammes  consisted  of  bark. 

9th.  C.  Calisaya.  A  healthy  plant  eleven  months  oíd,  cut  oíT  at  the  base 
of  the  stem.    The  stem  produced  8  7  grammes  of  dry  bark. 

lOth.  C.pakudiana.  A  healthy  tree  eleven  months  oíd.  The  height  was 
three  feet,  with  a  circumference  of  three  and  a  half  incites  at  the  base.  The 
stem  produced  11*1  grammes  of  dry  bark.  The  comparison  of  this  quantity 
with  the  quantity  of  bark  from  Calisaya  of  the  same  age  (sub  No.  9)  proves 
that  the  bark  of  C.  pahudiana  has  not  such  an  excessive  thinness  as  is  al- 
lcged  by  some  authors. 

llth.  C. pahudiana.    Leaves  of  healthy  trees. 

12th.  C.  micrautha.  A  healthy  tree  fourteen  and  a  half  months  oíd,  grown 
at  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  5200  feet.  The  height  was  six  feet  three 
inehes,  with  a  circumference  of  three  and  one-eighth  inches  at  the  base. 

13th.  C.  micrautha.    Leaves  of  healthy  trees. 

The  results  of  the  chemical  investigaron  of  these  materials  are  contained 
in  the  annexed  Table,  which  requires  the  following  explanations.  The  quan- 
tity of  quinine  has  been  determined  by  shaking  the  solution  of  the  alkaloids 
in  dilute  acetic  acid  with  caustic  soda  and  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal 
solution.  The  quantity  of  quinine  thus  obtained  is  howevor  too  great,  for 
cinchonidine,  quinidine,  and  even  cinchonine  are  not  insoluole  in  ether. 
There  is  besides  another  eircumstance  which  increases  the  apparent  quantity 
of  quinine,  and  this  is  the  existence  of  an  alkaloid  which  fuses  much  below 
212  Fahr.,  and  is  very  soluble  in  ether.  My  distinguished  friend  Mr.  J.  E. 
Howard  was  the  first  who  in  1856  pointed  my  attention  to  this  alkaloid,  but 
ncither  of  us  was  happy  cnough  to  obtain  it  quite  puré.  Since  that  time  I 
havc  met  with  it  especially  in  young  Cinchona  barks,  and  have  now  some 
hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  get  it  in  larger  quautities,  for  I  suppose  that  it 
mnst  be  contained  in  a  great  many  samples  oí  the  quinoidine  of  trade. 

Under  the  head  "  Analy tical  Data"  1  have  mentioned,  where  such  determi- 
nation  was  possible,  the  amount  of  alkaloids  soluble  in  ether  ;  and  when  this 
soluble  part  gave  the  reactions  of  quinine,  I  have  so  stated  it  in  the  column 
for  quinine.  As  regards  speciraen  No.  12,  that  portion  of  alkaloid  soluble 
in  ether  which  was  obtained  from  the  stem-bark  of  C.  micrautha,  contains 
not  a  trace  of  quinine,  but  only  the  still  unknown  fusible  alkaloid,  on  which 
account  I  have  entered  nothing  in  the  column  for  quinine,  but  contented  1113-- 
self  with  mentioning  the  amount  soluble  in  ether. 

When  there  was  no  possibility  for  quantitative  separation  of  the  matters 
soluble  and  insoluble  m  ether,  but  ccrtainty  of  the  presenee  of  quinine.  I 
have  siguified  in  the  column  for  quinine  the  unknown  quantity  by  .r,  and  the 
matter  insoluble  in  ether  by  Therefore  .r  and  y  indícate  the  unknown 
quantity  of  a  substanee  which  has  been  proved  to  be  present. 

The  quinovic  acid  has  been  obtained  by  precipitating  it  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric  acid  from  its  compound  with  lime.  After  drying  the  precipítate  it 
has  been  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  amount  of  quinovic  acid  has  been  dc- 
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termiued  by  evaporating  the  clcar  alcoholic  solution  to  dryness.  If  an  alkali 
is  used  for  dissolving  the  quinovic  acid, — as,  for  instance,  from  the  leaves  of 
C.  succirubra, — the  apparent  quinovic  acid  is  much  greater,  exceeding  cven 
sir  per  cent.  By  treating,  however,  this  apparent  quinovic  acid  with  milk  of 
lime,  one  can  prove  that  only  a  part  of  it  is  really  quinovic  acid,  thelarger  part 
being  probably  a  pectic  substance  which  forms  an  insoluole  corapound  with, 
lime.  As  experiments  on  a  large  scale  have  been  made  in  Java  and  Sumatra 
with  somepounds  of  quinovic  acid  prepared  by  me  in  order  to  determine  its 
medicinal  properties,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  its  quantity  in 
cvcry  part  of  Cinchona  which  I  subjected  to  analysis.  That  the  quinovic 
acid  is  a  very  essential  part  of  the  Cinchona  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  result 
of  my  experiments  on  specimen  No.  (>,  the  juice  of  C.  succirubra  dried  in  the 
sun,  in  which  not  a  trace  of  alkaloids  was  to  be  found,  whilst  the  presence  of 
very  puré  quinovic  acid  was  easily  discernible. 

The  leaves  of  C.  succirubra,  C.  micrantha,  and  C.  pahudúma  contain  traces 
of  alkaloids,  but  I  could  not  find  quinine  amongst  them.  The  results  of  ex- 
periments on  No.  7,  Red  bark,  thickened  by  moss,  deserve  tho  greatest  at- 
tention ;  for  although  Mr.  Howard  had  already  ascertaincd  that  Mr.  M'Ivor's 
experiment  of  thickening  the  bark  by  covering  it  with  moss  had  been  really 
succcssful,  I  was  quite  struck  by  the  enormous  amount  of  8'4  per  cent,  of 
alkaloids  in  so  young  a  bark.  TÍie  other  pcculiarity  of  this  bark  was  that  I 
never  obtained  Cinchona  alkaloids  so  easily  puré  as  from  it ;  henee  I  hope 
that  the  experiment  will  be  repeated  by  Mr.  M'Ivor  on  a  large  scale,  not 
only  with  the  C.  succirubra,  but  also  with  other  species,  and  particularly 
with  C.  Calisaya. 

Beforc  I  conclude  I  must  still  point  out  the  fact  that  the  rootsoftf/Z  species 
of  Cinchona  which  I  have  investigated,  contain  a  greater  amount  of  alkaloids 
in  their  bark  than  is  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  stem.  My  attention  waa 
first  íixed  on  this  fact  by  repeated  investigations  of  C.  pahudiana.  I  enter 
upon  no  speculation  whatever,  but  must  persist  in  maintaining  the  fact,  which 
seems  not  only  to  be  truc  inBritish  India  and  in  Java,  but  likewise  in  South 
America,  for  the  bark  of  the  root  of  C.  lancifolia  which  my  friend  Mr.  A. 
Delondre  fonvarded  to  me  during  my  stay  in  Java,  proved  to  contain  not 
leas  than  8  66  per  cent,  of  cinchona  alkaloids. 

From  the  observations  I  have  narrated,  T  arrive  at  the  conclusión  that 
the  introduction  of  the  valuablc  species  of  Cinchona  into  British  India  has 
been  completely  succcssful,  and  that  nothing  is  now  wanted  but  a  continuance 
of  skilful  observation  and  experiments,  in  order  to  make  such  introduction 
as  lucrative  in  acommcrcial  as  it  is  iuteresting  in  a  seientiñe  point  of  view. 

The  CnAiitMAX  said  the  meeting  was  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  De  Vry  for  the 
valuable  paper  he  had  read.  There  were  points  in  it  of  grcat  interest.  Thus, 
with  reference  to  what  Dr.  De  Vry  had  stated  concerning  the  first  appearance  of 
quinovic  acid  in  the  young  plante,  it  had  been  observed  in  other  cases,  that  in 
plante  which  nltiuiatély  contained  alkaloids,  the  acids  with  which  such  alkaloids 
were  associated  appeared  in  the  young  plants  before  the  alkaloids  were  found 
there.  Mcconic  acid,  for  instance,  was  found  in  the  poppy  before  any  trace  of 
morphia  conld  be  detected  there. 

Mr.  II.wnviíY  drew  attention  to  the  rapid  increase  which  was  being  effected 
in  the  cinchona  plants.  This  appeared  tobein  a  grcat  nieasuredue  to  the  snpe- 
riority  of  the  Scotch  procese  of  cultivation  introduced  by  Mr.  M'Ivor,  which 
consisted  in  propa^ating  by  cuttíngs  and  layers,  and  not  by  seeds. 

Dr.  Di:  Vuy  said  Mr.  M'Ivor  employcd  no  seeds  in  propagating  the  ]»lants, 
and  found  the  method  of  growing  from  cuttings  and  buds  much  casier  and  more 
successful. 
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The  Chaikmax  drew  attention  to  to  the  statement  made  of  thc  proportioii  of 
alkaloid  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  roote.  It  appeared  to  hira  very  remarkable. 
He  thought  it  would  be  matter  of  regret  that  the  trecs  should  be  destroyed  for 
the  tsake  of  the  roots  only. 

Dr.  De  Viiy  said  the  plante  could  be  niultiplicd  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify 
their  growth  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  roote.  Iu  Kngland  theroot  bark  was  not 
appreciated,  but  in  Fraice  it  had  been  largely  sold. 

.Mr.  HANBURY  confirmad  the  statement  that  the  root  bark  was  not  saleable  in 
England. 

The  Ciiaiumax  inquired  if  any  benefit  had  been  found  to  result  from  the 
medicinal  use  of  quinovic  acid. 

Dr.  De  Vuy  had  made  some  experimente  on  the  subject,  andintended  to  pub- 
lish  the  resulte. 

Professor  Bextley  lookcd  upon  Dr.  De  Vry's  paper  as  a  most  interesting  one. 
It  would  reassure  those  persons  who  were  doubtíul  of  the  success  of  chichona 
cultivation  in  India,  althongh,  for  liis  owu  part,  he  had  never  feared  as  to  the 
ffesult.  The  increase  of  plantó  liad,  however,  far  surpassed  all  expectation.  liis 
principal  object  in  rising  was  to  point  out  a  remarkable  fact, — the  statemeut 
made  by  Dr.  De  Vry  concern  i  ng  the  proportiou  of  alkaloids  found  in  the  root 
bark.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Iioward  had  come  to  preeisely  opposite  couclusious 
to  those  of  Dr.  De  Vry.  Mr.  Iioward  founded  his  conclusions  on  analysis  of 
barks  imported  into  this  country;  he  had  bhown  that  the  root  bark  contained 
only  one-tenth  part  of  the  quantity  of  crystallized  Balt  found  in  the  stem-bark, — 
a  statement  totally  at  variance  with  that  made  by  Dr.  De  Vry.* 

Dr.  De  Vry  explaine<l  that  lie  did  not  stand  alone  in  his  experience  of  the 
quantity  of  alkaloids  found  in  the  root  baik.  Deiondre  liad  stated  essentially 
the  same  as  himself,  that  the  root  bark  contained  more  than  that  from  the  steni. 


ON  SYRUP  OF  CHLOBOFORM. 

BY  MB.  T.  B.  GBOVB8,  F.C.S. 

I  presume,  from  the  frequency  of  its  use,  that  chlorodync  is  at  lcast  a  con- 
venient  preparation.    Of  its  medicinal  valué  I  know  nothinj*. 

It  was  in  attempting  its  preparation,  with  a  view  of  satislying  myself  as  to 
its  rcported  difficulty  of  accomplishment,  that  I  met  with  the  facts  forming 
the  purport  of  this  communicaiion. 

It  has  been  provcd  by  experiment  that  ehloroform  is  soluble  in  water  to  the 
extent  of  2\  minims  only,  per  ounce,  and  that  if  a  spirituous  solution  of  ehlo- 
roform containing  a  larger  proportiou  than  theabove  beadded  to  water,  the  ex- 
cess  of  ehloroform  soon  íinds  its  way  to  the  bottom  üf  the  liquid,  w  ith  w  hich 
no  amouut  of  shaking  will  cause  it  to  mingle  sufliciently  well  to  enable  the 
dose  to  be  aceurately  apportioned.  Tkis  difüeulty  has  been  sought  to  be 
remedied  iu  various  ways.  A  Frenchman  proposed  a  syrup  of  ehloroform  and 
glyccrine,  whieh  he  rcported  to  have  a  marveilous  aptitude  to  combine  with 
water  without  decomposition.  Mr.  Squirc,  however,  disposed  of  that  fallacy 
as  soon  as  it  appeared. 

Another  form,  also  from  a  foreign  source,  consiste  of  t of  ehloroform  dis- 
solred  in  oil  and  then  cmulsed  with  gum  and  syrups, — probably  a  good  form 
for  Bole  administration,  but  ill  adapted  for  combinations. 

It  oceurred  to  me  that  if  chló*roform  were  reduced  to  exactly  the  same  spe- 
cific  gravity  as  the  syrup  employed,  by  the  addition  of  a  liquid  lighter  than 
itself,  mixture  once  eH'ected  would  be  permanent ;  there  could  apparcntly  be 
no  tendeney  to  separation  if  tlie  theory  ndniitted  of  being  practically  carried 
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out.  It  was  also  obviously  a  sine  quá  non  that  the  lighter  liquid  should  not 
be  liable  to  be  abstracted  by  the  syrup,  or  the  chloroforni  would  inevitably 
bep  recipitated  in  the  globular  form,  as  in  the  case  of  chloric  ether. 

I  have  suceeeded  in  making  sucha  mixture  byreducinj*  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  chloroform  by  means  of  ether,  and  shakingthem  with  adefinite  amount 
of  syrup.  The  chloroform  manifests  no  tendency  to  separation,  even  when 
present  in  the  proportion  of  one-eighth,  but  a  better  form  is  that  containing 
one-twelfth. 

The  modvs  operandi  is  as  follows : — Put  into  a  twelve-ounce  bottle  one 
ounce  of  chloroform  and  about  three  drachms  of  ether ;  to  the  mixture  add 
th  e  samo  volume  of  the  syrup  to  be  employed  ;  observe  carefully  the  disposi- 
tion  of  the  fluids,  the  chloroform  and  etner  will  probably  sink,  then  add  gut- 
tatim  more  ether  until  the  two  liquids  on  being  shaken  together  appear  in- 
diñerent  as  to  their  position  in  the  system ;  finafly  fill  up  the  bottle  with  the 
syrup,  and  shake  well  for  a  minute  or  two. 

The  syrup  should  not  be  too  dense,  or  it  will  be  diffieult  to  impart  to  it  suf- 
ficient  agitation  to  ensure  the  complete  commixture  of  the  fluids.  The  syrup 
should  be  composed  of  gum  and  sugar,  of  honey  or  treacle  ;  syrup  of  sugar 
does  not  answer  well,  apnarently  on  account  of  lacking  viseosity. 

The  syrup  thus  formed  has  the  same  physical  properties  as  chlorodyne,  and, 
like  it,  is  readily  miscible  with  water  in  any  reasonable  proportion  (one  to 
seven),  and  soluble  in  the  water  where  the  proportion  of  chloroform  is  within 
the  limite  of  its  solubility. 

The  advantages  attending  its  use  are  these : — lst.  It  does  not  need  special 
precaution  when  being  added  to  watery  fluids,  it  being  at  once  diflused  com- 
pletely,  and  in  no  case  does  it  give  rise  to  a  deposition  of  large  globales  of 
chloroform.  2nd.  When  added  in  excess  of  saturation,  the  undissolved  chlo- 
roform is  depositcd  in  veiy  minute  globules,  which,  after  lying  together  for 
days,  show  no  disnosition  to  combine,  but  may  by  a  few  abalees  be  dispcrsed 
evenly  through  tne  liquid,  forming  an  emulsión  sufficiently  pcrmanent  to 
enable  a  dose  to  be  measurcd  without  difficulty. 

I  will  conclude  by  proposing  the  following  form  for  an  nnodyne  containing 
chloroform  (founded  on  one  published  by  Dr.  Ogden),  which  will  be  found  to 
remain  combined  and  to  miz  readily  with  either  spirit  or  water : — 

Take  of  Chloroform  5iv ; 
Ether  ^iss ; 

Gil  of  Peppermint  gtt.  viij  ; 
üesin  of  Cannabis  gr.  xvj  ; 
Capsicum  gr.  ij ; 
Macérate  for  two  or  three  days  and  filter.    (No.  1). 

Then  take  of  Muríate  of  Morphia  gr.  xvj  ; 

Hydrocyanic  Acid  Sch.  m  xrvj  ; 
Perch lorie  Acid ; 
Water  fia  5ss ; 

Syrup  of  treacle  (or  honey),  to  make  in  all  4  oz. 

Dissolve  the  muríate  of  morphia  in  about  an  ounce  of  syrup,  to  which  has 
been  added  the  perchloric  acid  and  water,  assisting  solution  by  a  water- 
bath,  and  when  cold  add  the  prussic  acid. 

Here,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  presicrvt/  the  relative  proportions  of 
these  notent  medicines,  and  also  to  ineluac  them  in  a  given  bulk,  the  maniuu- 
lation  is  not  so  easy.  It  is  only  to  be  done,  so  it  appears  to  me,  by  balancmg 
sepnrately  the  chloroformic  tincture  with  the  morphia  syrup,  and  then  again 
with  a  plain  syrup  to  be  used  in  making  up  the  exact  measure  of  the  completed 
article.    The  balancing  must  be  effected  by  adding  water  (juüatim  to  a  syrup 
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denser  than  necessary .  Then  baving  ascertained  by  the  balance  the  proportions 
required,  quantities  of  the  «ante  materials,  nouiatter  how  great,  can  atonce  be 
adapted  for  use  without  further  trouble. 

My  chief  object  in  giving  the  details  of  this  procesa  is  to  enable  prescribers 
to  deviae  for  tnemselvea,  if  they  think  fit,  a  form,  of  the  exact  composition  of 
which  they  are  aware, — an  all-itnportant  requirement,  one  would,  imagine, 
where  remedies  of  great  potency  are  to  be  administered. 

Mr.  Han  bu  it  y  said  that  whcn  the  subject  was  announccd,  it  recalled  to  his 
mind  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  1  Journal  de  Pharmacie'  a  few  years  ago, 
which  gave  a  method  for  suspending  chloroform  in  a  mixture.  The  Société  de 
Pharmacie  of  Paria  appointed  a  commission  on  the  subject,  which  gave  what 
was  concluded  to  be  the  best  method.  He  had  brought  some  specimcns  made  ac- 
cording  to  this  method,  and  it  would  be  seen  they  wcre  good  and  perfect  mixtures. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  if  chloroform  was  added  to  sub  • 
stances  of  the  same  specific  gravity  they  could  be  made  to  mix  readily. 


NOTE  OX  DISTILLED  SULPHU1UC  ACID. 

BY  PROFESSOU  REÜWOOD. 

The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  British  Pharraacopceia  differs  from  that  hitherto 
used  in  medicine  in  this  country.  We  have  been  aecustomed  under  the  ñame 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  use  commercial  oil  of  vitriol,  and  this,  according  to  the  last 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  was  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*843.  We  are  now 
directed  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  to  use,  not  commercial  oil  of  vitriol,  but 
distilled  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  is  described  as  monohydrated  sulphuric  acid 
(HO,S03),  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  represen ted  as  1*84G. 

Having  had  occasion  in  my  lectures  on  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  to  remarle, 
with  reference  to  sulphuric  acid,  that  in  the  processes  and  descriptions  given  in 
that  work  there  are  some  iuconsistencies  and  errors,  I  have  been  callcd  to  ac- 
count  for  making  such  a  statcment  on  what  has  bceu  assumed  to  be  insullicient 
grounds. 

The  subject  is  one  on  which  I  had  worked  a  good  deal  some  years  ago,  and 
my  remarks  were  partly  founded  on  results  then  obtained,  and  partly  on  the 
published  investigations  of  others.  I  have  since  repeated  some  of  the  experi- 
ments  to  which  I  referred,  and  wish  on  one  or  two,  points  to  lay  the  results 
before  the  raeeting. 

Forty-eight  fluid  ounces  of  commercial  oil  of  vitriol,  of  sp.  gr.  1843,  were  put 
into  a  smalí  platinum  still  with  one  ounce  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  mix- 
ture submitted  to  fractional  distillation.  The  firat  distillate,  consistiug  of  seven 
fluid  ounces,  was  rejected.  The  three  subsequent  distillates,  consistingof  three 
fluid  ounces,  five  and  a  half  fluid  ouncc3,  and  six  and  a  half  fluid  ounces,  had 
all  very  ncarly  the  same  specific  gravity,  ranging  from  1841*3  to  1841*5.  The 
next  distillate,  consisting  of  seven  and  a  half  fluid  ounces,  had  a  sp.  gr.  1842*3, 
and  the  next,  consisting  of  six  fluid  ounces,  liad  a  sp.  gr.  1842  5.  I  observed 
that  all  these  prorlucts  had  a  slight  smell  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  produc- 
tion  of  which  I  could  only  account  for  by  assuming  that  a  portion  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid  was  decomposed  in  contact  with  the  heated  platinum  vessel  at  the 
temperature  required  for  the  distillation.  I  ascribed  to  this  decornposition  the 
low  specific  gravity  of  the  product  as  compared  with  what  is  indicated  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  I  therefore  relinquished  the  further  use  of  the  platinum  still. 

Another  operation  was  performed  in  a  glass  retort  as  described  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  operated  upon  in  this  case 
was  1844,  this  beiug  the  densest  commercial  oil  of  vitriol  I  was  able  to  get. 
The  procesa  was  conducted  strictly  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  first  ten 
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fluid  drachms  being  rejected,  and  then  the  product  collected  until  one  fluid  ounce 
was  left  in  the  retort. 

The  distillate  in  this  case  was  free  from  any  smell  of  sulphurous  acid.  Its 
specific  gravity  was  1843.  One  fluid  drachra  (100-8  grains)  of  this  acid  was 
neutralized  by  202  measures  of  the  voluraetric  solution  of  soda,  indicating  that 
it  contained  more  than  one  atom  of  water  to  the  atom  of  anhydrous  acid. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  usual  annual  Conversazione  was  held  in  the  Society's  rooms  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  17th  of  May,  and  a  large  number  of  visitors,  together  with  Mem- 
bers  and  Associates  of  the  Society,  responded  to  the  invitatious  which  had  been 
issued  by  the  President  and  Council. 

The  following  objects,  for  which  the  Council  were  indebted  to  the  gentlemen 
who  kindly  contributed  them  for  the  evening,  were  distributed  through  tke 
rooms : — Portrait  of  Jacob  Bell,  by  Sír  Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  from  Mr.  T. 
H.  Hills;  portraits  of  celebratod  scientitíc  men,  by  J.  Gilbert  aud  Walker, 
and  specimen  of  microscopical  writing,  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Bird  ;  landscapes  by 
Richardson,  Copley  and  Thales  Fielding,  and  the  sketch  by  W.  Frith,  R.A., 
from  which  the  "  Corning  of  Age'1  was  paiuted,  from  Messrs.  Vokins:  a  hand- 
some  and  interesting  emblemática]  shield  of  Shakspeare,  from  John  Leighton, 
F.S.A. ;  a  rare  and  valuable  Gorman  black-letter  copy  of  uTerence,"of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  rubbing  from  Shakspeare's  tomb,  and  a  collectiou  of  auto- 
graphs,  from  Mr.  H.  Campkin, ;  a  memorial  of  Shakspeare,  carved  from  Ilerne's 
oak  and  an  apple-tree  in  Aune  Hathaway'a  garden,  from  Messrs.  Rogers ; 
specimens  of  Japanese  ivory  warc  and  Russian  goldsmith's  work,  from  Messrs. 
Phillips;  several  busts,  from  T.  Butler,  Esq.,  Sculptor  of  the  xnarble  bust  of 
Jacob  Bell ;  some  statuettes  and  busts,  from  Mr.  Claudet,  illustrating  an  in- 
genious  application  of  photography  which  has  been  recently  raade  in  Paris,  and 
to  which  the  ñame  of  Photosculpturc  lias  been  applied  by  M.  Willeme,  its 
inventor.  By  this  process,  busts  and  statues  of  living  persons  are  prepared  in 
pl áster  and  "biscuit,"  which  possess  much  of  that  faithfulness  and  minute  ac- 
curacy  of  detail  which  are  so  striking  in  photographic  portraits.  The  principie  of 
the  new  art  is  easily  explained.  The  person  whose  bust  or  statuc  is  to  be  taken 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  apartment  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
twenty-four  camerae  obscuixe  are  placed  along  the  wall  at  equal  distances  from 
him  aud  from  each  other.  By  means  of  a  laten,  which  raisesand  drops  the  slides 
at  the  same  moment,  twenty-fuur  photographs  are  taken  at  the  same  instaut  of 
the  sitter.  He  is  thus  represented  from  twenty-four  points  of  view.  There  are 
of  course  six  front  views,  six  back  views,  and  twelve  side  views,  so  that  a  clever 
artist  would  find  in  these  photographs  all  the  materials  for  a  piece  of  sculpture 
to  be  fashioned  by  the  cye.  But  this  is  not  the  course  taken,  mechanical  pro- 
cesses  being  adopted  which  ensurc  much  greater  aecuracy.  The  negitive  of  one 
of  the  portraits  is  placed  in  a  maglc  lantern,  and  the  image  priuted  upon  it  is 
projected  on  a  large  sheet  of  rough  glass.  The  block  of  clay  in  which  the 
model  is  to  be  cut  is  then  placed  on  a  revolving  stand,  the  circumference  of 
which  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts.  A  pantograph  is  uext  employed,  hy 
which  the  clay  is  cut  exactly  to  represent  the  outline  on  the  glass.  When  one 
photograph  has  been  copied,  the  image  of  the  uext  is  placed  in  the  lantern,  and 
the  clay  is  turned  round  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  circle.  It  is  then  copied, 
and  so  on  with  the  twenty-four  negativos.  The  result  is  that  the  block  of  clay 
exhibits  twenty-four  sides,  or  facets,  representing  exactly  the  outlincs  of  the 
twenty-four  photographs.  Of  course  there  are  ridges  left  which  inust  be 
smoothed  down,  and  this  procoss  is  entrusted  to  skilful  artLsts.  Several  flint 
implements  from  Abbcvüle  and  St.  Acheul,  Amiens,  from  Johu  Evanfl,  Esq.  ;  a 
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,   collection  of  antiquities  from  "VVycombe,  Gloucestershire,  from  B.  Vincent,  Esq. ; 
bronzes,  from  Mr.  E.  Bremridge ;  and  Majolica  ware,  from  Messrs.  Phillips. 

A  gorilla  (by  permission  of  the  Anthropological  Society),  some  elephants' 
bdnes,  and  two  elephant's  tusks,  one  healthy,  the  other  diseased,  both  from  the 
same  animal,  were  contribu ted  by  Mr.  Leadbeater ;  the  head  of  a  New  Zea- 
lander,  by  Mr.  R.  Morson  ;  a  case  of  insects,  by  Mr.  Larkin.  A  large  collection 
of  medical  and  economic  plants,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park ;  amongst  other  plants  of  interest  were  the  May  Apple  (Podo- 
phyllum  peltatum),  Squill  (  Urginea  Scilla),  Black  Pepper  (Piper  nigrum),  Cassia 
(Cinnamomum  Cassia),  Camphor  (Camphora  officinarum),  Matico  (Artanthe  clon- 
gata),  Cassava  (Manihot  utilissima),  Papyrus  (  Papyrus  antiquorum),  Castor  Oil 
(Picinus  communis),  Cocoa  (Thcobroma  Cacao),  Rice  (Oryza  sativa),  Oil  Palm 
(Elais  Guineensis),  Allspice  (Eugenia  Pimenta),  Olive  (Olea  europea),  Arrow  - 
root  (Maranta  arundinacea),  Indigo  {Indigo/era  tinctoria),  Coffee  (Coffea  ará- 
bica), Nutraeg  (Myristica  moschata),  Guaiacum  (Guaiacum  officinalt),  etc.  etc., 
by  Professor  Bentley  ;  some  rare  dried  specimens  of  Myroxylon  peruiferum  and 
Myroxylon  Pereinv,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  who  also  exhibited  dried  specimens 
of  Ceratoniasiliqua,  Cassia  tnoscJurta.  and  Cassia  brasiliana,  drawings  of  eíirthen 
jars  in  which  balsani  of  Perú  was  formerly  contained,  and  of  the  gourds,  etc.,  in 
which  it  is  now  put,  with  other  highly  interesting  specimens  connected  with  the 
extraction,  collection,  and  preservation  of  balsams  of  Perú  and  Tolu ;  an  interest  - 
ing collection  of  Upas  poisons,  including  specimens  of  the  leaves  and  wood  of  the 
tree,  whence  obtained,  and  poisons  from  various  localities,  with  poisoned  and  non- 
enveuomed  arrows,  by  M.  C.  Cooke,  Esq.  ;  podophyllum  resin,  by  Mr.  T.  N.  R. 
Morson  ;  specimen  of  riciniue,  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  castor-oil  seeds,  by  Pro- 
fessor Tusón  ;  apart  of  the  first  keg  of  iodine  manufactured  by  the  British  Sea- 
weed  Company  under  the  patented  procesa  of  Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford,  late  De- 
monstrator  in  the  laboratorios  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  by  Mr.  T.  N.  R. 
Morson ;  a  fine  specimen  of  crystallized  citrate  of  lithia,  by  Messrs.  Blake,  Sand- 
ford,  and  Blake ;  a  case  of  thallium  and  ita  salís  (by  permission  of  W.  Crookes, 
Esq.),  by  Messrs.  Hopkin  and  Williams  ;  a  collection  of  minoráis,  by  Mr.  B.  M. 
Wright ;  an  l  some  fossils  from  the  lias  near  LymeRegis,  and  a  caseof  emeralds, 
opals,  etc.  etc.,  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Gregory. 

\Yheatstone's  priuting  telegraphs,  from  Professor  Wheatstonc,  was  shown 
in  action ;  experimenta  for  rendering  the  vibrations  of  platea  of  glass  and 
metal  visible  by  means  of  sand,  also  experiments  for  illustrating  the  production 
of  sound,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Ladd,  who  also  exhibited  some  optical  experiments 
during  the  evening  ;  a  self-acting  washing- eradle  for  washing  photographic 
priuts  (invented  by  Cornelius  llaubury,  Esq.)  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Cheapside :  in  this  apparatus  the  meehanical  forcé  of  the  water  is  made  to  fill  the 
vessel,  empty  it,  draiu  the  prinís,  fill  it  again,  and  so  on  until  suffieient  washing 
has  been  effected,  the  advantages  being  tliat  it  requires  no  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  and  it  econornizes  both  time  and  water ;  a  working  model  of 
Joy's  double-acting  and  self-acting  steam-hammer  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Tregelles  and  Taylor  ;  a  dry  voltaic  pile,  which  has  been  causing  the  vibration  of 
a  di.sk  of  paper  between  itspoles  for  thirty-six  years,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Noakes  ; 
a  working  model  of  the  semapliore  of  the  Patent  Electric  Signal  Company,  from 
the  Company,  was  shown  in  action  by  Mr.  Silver :  in  this  instance,  the  well- 
known  power  which  heat  has  in  causing  the  curvature  of  a  compound  metallic 
bar  is  ingeniously  made  use  of  in  ringing  an  alarm  bell  in  case  the  light  in  the 
lantern  is  extinguished  ;  Messrs.  Rennie  contributed  a  model  of  a  floating-dock 
constructed  for  the  Spanish  Government  at  Carthagena,  and  some  models  of 
double-screw  gunboats.  Mr.  IIow,  who  also  showed  an  improved  photographic 
tent,  exhibited  an  electro-magnetic  enginc  in  motion  ;  Mr.  J.  Imray  exhibited 
his  electric  safety  distance  signal  in  action  :  by  means  of  this  inventicn,  which  is 
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in  use  on  the  London,  Chathara,  and  Dover  Railway,  a  signal  may  be  turned  by  , 
nieans  of  electricity,  and  at  any  distance  from  the  operator.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  was  a  specimen  of  submarine  cable,  with  polypi  formations,  from 
Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkiu ;  magnetic  dial  instruments  and  specimens  of  submarine 
telegraph  cables,  from  Messrs.  Siemens,  Halske,  and  Co. ;  a  printing  telegraph, 
Morse's  apparatus,  llagon's  bell,  pneumatic  relay,  various  telegraph  inaulators, 
mounted,  Silver's  improved  voltaic  battery,  and  a  collection  of  articles  in  ebonite. 
from  Messrs.  Silver  and  Co. ;  a  set  of  metrical  weights  and  ineasures,  froui 
James  Yates,  Esq. ;  air-pumps  and  chemical  apparatus  from  Mr.  Griífin  ;  mo- 
dels  of  crystals,  from  Mr.  Larkin  ;  a  curious  doctor's  bilí  of  the  eighteenth  ceii- 
tury,  from  Mr.  Willows ;  photograplis,  from  the  lloyal  Exchange  Portrait 
Company  ;  improved  oxygen  inhaler  and  apparatus,  from  Mr.  Kobbins ;  an  ap- 
paratus for  condensed  oxygen,  from  Mr.  Barth  ;  puison  bottles,  from  Mr.  Too- 
good,  and  Godfrey's  poison  bottles,  from  Mr.  Underhill ;  air  filters  and  ventilat- 
ing  apparatus,  from  Mr.  Boy  le ;  and  a  large  show  of  microscopes,  etc  ,  from 
Messrs.  Ross,  Smith  and  Beck,  Murray  and  Heath,  Carpenter  and  Westley, 
How,  Highley,  and  Shuter. 

During  the  evening  Profeesor  Abel  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  itnpor- 
tant  lecture  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  lecture  theatre;  the  lecturer  demon- 
strated  by  some  interesting  experimenta  the  applicability  of  gun  cotton  to  the 
purposes  for  which  gunpowder  is  now  used,  and  from  which  it  appeared  that 
the  great  objections  which  used  to  be  urged  against  the  use  of  gun  cotton  as  an 
explosive  material  have  been  overeóme,  partly  by  the  improved  process  of  manu- 
facture and  partly  by  using  it  in  a  plaited  or  woven  state.  A  photograph  was 
taken  by  the  magnesium  light  by  Mr.  Claudet.  The  apparatus  used  in  the 
testing  of  gas  was  shown  and  illustrated  by  experiment  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wood. 
Experiment8  on  diffraction  of  light  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Home,  Thornthwaite, 
ana  Co. ;  and  experimenta  on  hydrogen  flame  were  shown  by  Mr.  Broughton. 

There  was  also  a  collection  of  percolators  from  Mr.  llaselden,  Mr.  Gilbertson, 
the  York  Glass  Company ;  Sanger's  percolator,  from  Mr.  Toogood ;  and  Dr. 
Redwood's  automatic  displacement  apparatus,  from  Mr.  Coffey.  A  mechanical 
stirrer  in  action  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Iledwood. 


THE  TWENTY-TH IRD  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING 
OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

Wednesday,  May  18*//,  1864. 

MR.  G.  W.  SAXDFORD,  PRESIDENT,  IX  THE  CHAIR. 

The  Presidext  opened  the  Meeting  with  the  following  Address  :— 

Gentlemen, — Twenty-three  years  ago  the  chemists  and  druggists  of  this  king- 
dom  formed  themselves  into  a  Society  for  the  advancement  of  pharmacy  by  the 
education  and  protection  of  those  who  should  practise  it.  Annually  since  that 
period  they  have  met  together  under  this  roof  to  review  their  progrese,  and  renew 
their  pledge  of  unión.  To-day  I  think  we  may  regard  our  position  with  no  little 
satisfaction  ;  we  may  think  of  the  want  of  unión  which  had  previously  existed, 
of  the  various  individual  interests  which  served  rather  to  keep  men  apart,  as 
difflculties  surmounted,  and  regard  the  Pharinaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain 
at  this  moment  as  a  compact  aud  powerful  body  corporate,  united  in  itself, 
acknowledged  and  respected  by  others  as  a  national  institution.  But  although 
these  difficulties  have  been  surmounted,  you  must  forgive  me  for  recalling  them 
to  your  recollection  ;  it  seems  to  me  wise  that  we  should  always  regard  them  as 
opposing  forces  to  our  progress,  kept  in  abeyance  only  by  our  own  heartiness  in 
the  cause  we  have  undertaken.  Our  success  is  due,  gentlemen,  mainly  to  perse- 
verance  in  the  course  laid  down  by  those  honoured  men  who  laboured  so  earnestly 
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in  our  foundation  ;  who  saw  at  once  that  to  maintain  unión  we  must  avoid  all  in- 
terference  with  matters  of  trade,  to  obtain  respect  we  must  work  simultaneously 
for  the  pnblic  benefit  as  well  as  our  own. 

I  trust  hereafter  1864  will  be  regarded  as  an  epoeh  in  the  annals  of  our  Society. 
I  may  perhaps  be  too  sanguine,  but  I  must  confess  that  to  me  the  attainment  of 
the  great  object  for  which  we  ¿ave  so  long  worked  seems  now  to  be  more  nearly 
within  reach  than  at  any  previous  time  of  our  existence.   Various  circumstances 
have  combined  to  forward  our  views ;  it  is  for  us  to  apply  them.  In  1841,  it  was 
asserted  by  a  few  that  the  public  safety  required  a  class  of  specially  educated 
raen  for  the  dispensing  of  medicines ;  but  the  dispensers  themselves  had.  no  cen- 
tral board  to  which  could  be  entrusted  the  power  of  determining  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  necessary  qualification,  or  the  responsibility  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  no  a  man,  desiring  to  commence  business  as  a  dispenser,  possesscd  it.  It  was 
thercfore  proposed  to  put  us  under  the  control  of  an  authority  having  at  that 
time  little  sympathy,  and  perhaps  nothing  in  common  with  us.    To  this  we  ob- 
jected,  not  to  the  principie  enunciated,  but  to  the  means  of  carrying  it  into 
operation.    Recognizing  the  necessity  for  qualification,  we  at  once  set  to  work 
to  supply  the  waut.    Ihere  was  then  no  public  school  of  pharmacy ;  we  formed 
one.    There  was  no  organized  unión  of  chemists  and  druggists  to  serve  as  a 
starting.point ;  we  formed  a  Society,  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  might  be,  by  uniting 
all  worthy  men  then  in  the  business  who  chose  to  come  in,  but  fixing  an  educa - 
tional  test  for  all  future  members.     Here  then  was  the  beginning  of  a  Board  of 
Examiners,  formed  of  men  in  the  trade,  who  could  best  judge  of  the  requirements 
of  the  trade.    And  up  to  1852,  we  worked  this  machinery  on  the  jmrely  volun- 
tar?/ principie.    Then  we  obtained — not  all  we  wanted,  but  an  instalment,— a 
Pafliamentary  recognition  of  the  principie  we  had  adopted,  and  the  means  we 
had  devised  for  its  promotion.  Our  examination  was  made  compulsory  on  those 
who  chose  to  assume  a  certain  title,  but  not  on  all  who  practised  pharmacy. 
We  had  passed  ten  years  of  probation,  and  then  received  limited  powers  from 
the  Legislatura.    And,  Gentlemen,  our  exercise  of  those  powers  since  1852  has 
placed  us  in  the  position  wc  enjoy  now, — the  one  recognized  Board  of  Pharmacy 
of  Great  Britain,  approved  and  aided  by  the  higher  branches  of  the  medical 
profession,  encouraged  and  consulted  by  various  departments  of  the  government, 
and  now  becoming  generally  known  and  appreciated  by  the  public.  The 
Medical  Council  see  that  pharmacy  is  a  branch  of  their  profession,  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  dispensing  of  prescriptions  should  be  confined  to  qualified 
persons,  and  that  our  Board  of  Examiners  provides  a  means  of  testing  that 
qualification. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  in  the  amendments  which  were  proposed  in  the 
Medical  Act,  due  regard  was  given  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  We  have 
been  charged  with  coquetting  with  the  Medical  Council  in  this  matter,  because 
our  otrn  position  iros  safe.  In  reply,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  do  regard 
this  placing  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  who  have,  as  a  class,  been  created  by 
us,  as  a  matter  oi  great  congratulation,  a  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  our  system 
and  a  fair  acknowledgment  of  our  labour  ;  but  I  entirely  deny  that  this  Society 
had  any  share  in  the  proposition  of  the  committee  of  the  Medical  Council.  There 
were  points  in  that  proposition  to  which  we  could  never  have  assented.  It  has 
been  abandoned,  but  gathering  the  opinión  of  that  Council,  as  we  can  now  do 
by  the  publication  of  their  debates,  I  believe  the  question  is  only  in  abeyance, 
that  if  we  do  not  forestal  them  they  will  ultimately  proceed  to  legislation ;  and  in 
that  case,  seeing  the  object  is  to  secure  the  one  thing  for  which  our  Society  was 
established  and  has  ever  worked,  however  much  we  might  feel  it  our  duty  to 
modify  their  details,  we  could  not  oppose  their  principie.  I  am  confirmed  in  my 
opinión  that  this  question  is  only  postponed,  by  an  extract  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  Medical  Council,  of  May  7th,  the  last  day  of  their  session  :— 

vol.  v.  2  s 
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Moved  by  Dr.  Corrigan,  secouded  by  Dr.  Quain,  and  agreed  to : — "That  a  communi- 
cation  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  drawing  his  at- 
teutiou  to  the  present  defective  state  of  the  law  rogarding  the  Practice  of  Phannacy, 
under  which  any  person,  however  ignorant,  may  under  ta  ke  it;  and  expressing  the  opinión 
of  the  General  Medical  Council,  that  somc  legislative  enactment  is  urgently  called  for 
to  ensure  competency  in  persons  kocping  opea  shops  for  dispensing  medicines  and  for  the 
compoundiDg  of  Physicians'  and  Surgeons'  prescriptiorfs." 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  the  greatest  mistake  \ve  could  possibly  commit  would  be 
to  treat  the  Medical  Council  with  distrust.  I  think  they  would  gladly  see  us 
obtain  power  for  the  regulation  of  pharmaceutists  eutirely  iudependent  of  their 
Board,  and  I  know  no  men  who  could  give  us  more  effectual  aid  in  obtaining 
those  powers.  I  will  not  prejudge  questions  which  are  to  come  under  your  con- 
sideration  this  morning ;  they  will  require,  and  I  am  sure  receive,  very  calm 
thought.  It  is  an  oíd  saying,  that  every  question  has  two  sides,  and  ours  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Standing  with  our  own  position  assured,  we  are, 
as  it  were,  between  two  parties  :  one,  which  I  have  mentioned,  may  be  supposed 
to  speak  with  great  authority,  and  its  opinión  is  entitled  to  all  respect;  the  other, 
our  brethren  in  the  trade,  who  ought  to  be  with  us  in  the  advancement  of  a  work 
which  is  as  much,  or  indeed  more,  for  thcir  beuefit  than  our  own ;  and  now  by  a 
unión  of  the  whole  we  seein  to  have  the  opportunity  of  elevating  the  position  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists  as  a  class,  and  yet  (by  promoting  what  might  at  first 
sight  seeua  to  be  a  class  intcrcst)  adding  to  the  general  welfare  and  security  of 
the  Public. 

The  "  Annual  Meeting  "  of  this  Soeiety  is  not  called  for  scientific  discussion, 
but  some  of  my  predecessors  in  this  chair — who  have  filled  it  much  more  ab!y 
than  1  do — have  on  these  occasions  taken  some  note  of  the  progress  of  pharmacy. 
I  have  to-day  regarded  the  business  of  the  Soeiety  as  for  the  moment  of  such  ab- 
sorbing  interest  to  us  all,  that  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  that  point ;  not 
that  we  can  ever  sepárate  the  progress  of  pharmacy  from  that  of  pharmaceutists, 
the  two  are  so  intimately  associated  that  what  advances  one  promotes  the  other. 
But  it  may  have  been  thought  that  I  should  have  found  some  cause  for  congratu- 
lation,  and  some  evidence  of  the  fruition  of  the  seed  sown  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  in  the  establishment  since  our  last  meeting,  by  gentlemen  who  I  think  look 
up  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Soeiety  as  their  t;  Alma  Mater,"  of  a  Conference  for 
the  exclusive  discussion  of  scientific  matters  of  pliarmaceutical  interest.  Some 
meniion  may  have  been  expected,  too,  of  the  issue  of  a  new  Pharmacopceia ;  that 
at  least  is  an  event  which  niust  interest  usall,  the  more  especially  as  it  luis  been  is- 
sued  from  a  new  sourec,  and  is  the  first  in  the  formation  of  which  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  have  been  asked  directly  to  assist.  Gentlemen,  we  all  know  to  now 
much  discussion  that  book  has  given  rise,  and  if  it  has  not  been  the  best  studied, 
it  certainly  lúas  been  the  best  abused  book  which  has  appeared  for  many  a  day. 
It  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  the  fashion  of  critics  to  dwell  on  its  weak  points, 
but  they  have  told  us  also  that  it  contains  many  improvementeon  fonner  l'har- 
macopceias,  and  at  least  it  possesses  the  one  inerit  of  haviug  brought  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  into  unión  on  a  most  important  point. 

Gentlemen,  these  criticisms  have  procceded  from  various  quarters,  some  of 
them  from  raen  so  high  in  authority  that  the  adoption  or  non-adoption  of  the 
British  Pharmacopceia  by  pharmaceutists  has  been  a  difficult  auestion,  and  it 
is  therefore  satisfaetory  to  find  that  even  the  Medical  Council  themselves  have 
felt  the  diíficulty,  and  appointed  a  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Christisou, 
Dr.  Sharpey,  Dr.  Apjohn,  and  Dr.  Quain,  "  for  preparing  the  next  edition  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia;"  under  their  guidance,  i4an  Editor  or  Editora  will 
be  appointed."  As  we  havo  been  told  that  in  many  of  the  new  forms  a  sort  of 
compro  mi  se  had  to  be  effected  between  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  we 
may  perhaps  hope  that  this  lossening  of  the  number  of  champions  from  each 
city  may  facilitate  the  work. 
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There  is  one  thing  which  I  cannot  forbear  mentioniiig,  namely  that  a  re- 
commendation  appeared  in  a  report  of  the  Medical  Council  last  June,  that  a 
permanent  Cominittee  should  be  appointed  to  take  note  of  the  improvemente 
in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  froni  time  to  time  introduce  them  by  authority 
to  the  medical  profession  at  large ;  this  is  important,  and  it  more  immediately 
concems  us  to  find,  11  that  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  these  gentlemen  to 
invite  information  as  to  improvementfi  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  from  the  medical, 
surgical,  and  pharmaceutical  bodies  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  country." 

And  now  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  from  the  business  of  the  morning ; 
our  Secretary  is  prepared  to  read  to  you  the  report  of  the  Council  on  the  past 
year ;  thcre  is  work  to  be  done,  and  I  trust,  remembering  that  even  a  good 
cause  cannot  conqucr  without  unión  on  the  part  of  its  advocates,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed  to  that  work  as  one  man. 

The  Secretary  then  read  tho 
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We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  have  examined  the  Accounts  of  tila  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  tind  them  correct  agreeably  with  the  foregoing  stat ment,  and  that,  as 
shown  by  the  Books  of  the  Society,  there  was  standing  in  the  ñames  of  the  Trastees 
oi'  the  Society,  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1863: — 

On  Account  of  the  General  Fund,  New  3  per  Cents   £1000   0  0 

Life  Members'  Fund,  3  per  Cent.  Consols    2475  12  2 

Benevolent  Fund,  3  per  Cent.  Consols   (J182  10  10 


frederick  barron, 
John  Caer, 
Charles  Davy. 

WlLLIAM  McCuLT.OCH, 

Fcbruary  2óth,  1864.  Benjamín  Yates, 


Auditors. 


The  foregoing  statement  offers  no  salient  point  for  remark  on  the  part  of 
the  Council,  but  it  will  uevertheless  be  found,  on  analysis,  to  afford  satisfac- 
tory  evidence  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society,  inasmuch  as  almost 
every  itcm  on  the  credit  sido  is  somewhat  higher,  and  most  of  the  charges 
u  per  contra  "  a  little  lower,  than  in  the  account,  rendered  at  our  last  Annual 
Meeting,  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  1862.  The  two  sides  are  aliko 
important ;  from  tlie  one  we  estímate  the  interest  talcen  by  members  and 
associates  in  supporting  the  Society,  from  the  other  the  care  oestowed  by  the 
Council  in  the  management  of  its  affairs.  The  number  of  those  who  have 
joined  the  Society  during  the  past  y  car,  has  been  suflicient  to  compénsate  for 
the  unavoidable  decrease  by  death  and  other  causes.  Keading  upwards  in  our 
balance-sheet,  and  comparing  it  with  1&62,  we  find  the  registration  fees  of  the 
former  ycar  to  be — pharmaceutical  chemists,  30;  assistants,  34  ;  apprentices, 
68 ;  against  36,  44,  and  73  in  1863.  In  the  lecturc  and  laboratory  fees  some 
improvement  is  apparent,  and  in  the  Benevolent  Fund  a  marked  increase  has 
taken  place. 

There  is  one  source  of  income  which  has  improved  of  late,  and  which  is 
worthy  of  remark — the  arreavs  of  subscription.  Our  account  terminates 
at  Christmas,  1863,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  state  that  since  that  time  a 
much  larger  sum  has  been  received  on  this  head  than  during  the  whole  of  the 
former  year ;  and  we  mention  this  to  show  that  men  who  had  joined  the 
Society  in  the  enthusiasm  of  its  early  days,  and  then  fallen  away,  must  have 
found  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  "  citi  bono  "  of  our  opponents  and  luke- 
warm  supporters. 

Last  year  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  drawing  attention  to  the  great  dimi- 
nution  of  expense  in  the  publication  of  the  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal  and 
Transactions,'  and  now  we  show  that  improvement  not  only  to  have  been 
kept  up,  but  even  to  have  been  increased  by  another  hundred  pounds,  and 
that  too,  without  deterioration  of  the  work. 

Although  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  laboratory, 
the  Council  cannot  but  feel  disappointed  regarding  it.  When,  by  the  aid.  of 
the  munifícent  legacy  from  the  late  Mr.  Bell,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  remove 
the  students  from  the  ill-ventilated  and  insufficient  laboratory  in  the  base- 
ment  to  a  more  commodious  one  at  the  top  of  the  house,  a  confident  expecta- 
tion  was  entertained  that  the  improved  accomniodation  would  bring  together 
a  much  larger  class.  In  this  department  no  pains  have  been  spared.  An 
excellent  Director  is  in  charge,  aided  by  a  competent  Demonstrator ;  but  up 
to  this  time  the  anticipations  of  the  Council  have  not  been  fully  realized.  It 
is  true  that  the  funda  of  the  Society  cannot  be  more  wisely  spent  than  in 
promoting  education,  and  that  the  difíerence  betwcen  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  laboratory  is  not  very  large  (about  £160) ;  but  the  Council 
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]iad  reasoii  to  hopo,  from  tlie  numbcr  of  students  of  somc  former  vears,  that 
thc  ¡Society  would  have  been  quite  free  from  pccuniary  loss.  While,  how- 
ever,  expressing  this  disappointmcnt,  the  iniportant  results  of  tlie  instruc- 
tion  afibrded  by  tlie  Society  must  not  be  overlooked  or  undervalued.  If 
the  number  of  those  who  have  availcd  themselves  of  the  school  be  below  the 
Uesired  standard,  the  qualification  has  assuredly  been  up  to  it,  and  our  labora- 
tory  pupils  are  spread  abroad  throughout  the  country,  giving  tone  to  the  tradc. 

The  Morning  Lectures  of  the  Professors  continué  to  attract  good  classcs  ; 
and  the  Evening  Meetings  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  pharmaceutical 
intere8t  were  never  better  attended  than  they  have  been  during  the  past 
seasion.  Many  important  questions  have  been  discussed,  and  whether  re- 
garded  as  opportunilies  for  improvement  by  an  interchange  of  ideas,  or  as 
tending  to  promote  good  feeling  among  us,  these  meetings  are  undoubtedly 
important  and  worthy  of  all  support.  The  British  Pharraaeopoeia  naturally 
affords  many  subjeets  of  interest ;  and  at  the  requcst  of  the  Council,  our 
Professors,  Kedwood  and  Bentley,  as  well  as  Dr.  Attfield,  have  each  kindly 
given  lectures  upon  it.  The  very  full  attendance  at  these  leetures  is  evidcncc 
that  they  were  well  apnreciated  by  our  Members  and  Associates. 

Within  the  year  a  sligbt  moditícation  has  been  made  regarding  the  Bell 
Scholarships.  By  the  original  arrangenient,  one  was  to  be  given  as  a  Minor 
and  one  as  a  Major ;  by  this  means  thc  founders  sought  to  encourage  two 
elasses  :  first,  those  who  in  an  apprenticeship  had  given  evidence  of  ability 
and  a  love  of  their  profession  ;  and  sccondly,  those  superior  men  who  might 
be  led  to  take  a  highcr  position  in  the  world  of  science.  The  sameregulations 
are  still  in  forcé,  but  the  latter  class  of  scholars  rarely  arise,  and  in  1802-03  thc 
JMajor  scholarsiiip  was  not  awardcd,  or  evcn  applied  for;  conscquently  thc 
Council  dccided  that  in  the  evcnt  of  no  candidate  appearing  for,  or  beiug 
found  worthy  of,  one  or  other  of  the  scholarships,  two  in  one  class  might  be 
given.  Two  Minor  scholarships  were  thus  given  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session. 

Certain  questions  aíTecting  the  general  well-being  of  the  trade  have  en- 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  Council.  Inthe  inability  to  obtain  any  remedy  for 
the  metliylated  spirit  grievance  from  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue,  an  appcal 
was  made  to  the  medical  authorities  of  the  various  hospitals  and  dispensarics 
throughout  the  kingdom  to  discountenauce  as  far  as  possible  the  use  of  this 
spirit  in  medicine.  At  our  last  meeting  Mr.  Paull's  Bill  for  the  Prcvcntion 
of  Bird-killing  was  under  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary  to  watch  its  progress  narrowly;  for  going  considcrably  beyoud  its  original 
purposes,  it  assumcd  the  features  of  a  general  Poison  Bill,  and  that  too,  of 
a  very  objtctionablc  character.  Earnest  representations  were  made  to  thc 
framers  of  the  Bill  and  other  members  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commous,  and  ulti- 
mately  it  was  reduced  to  an  unobjectionable  measure,  and  passed. 

At  the  end  of  June,  44  A  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Accidental  Poisoning" 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Baynham  ;  it  was  extremely  short,  but  long  cnough 
to  contain  provisions  which  would  have  been  uttcrly  impracticable,  and  was 
rejected  when  brought  up  for  second  rcading. 

Mr.  Ewart's  Bill  to  introduce  the  Decimal  and  Mctrical  systcm  of  weights 
and  measures  into  England  was  considered  of  suilicient  importaucc  to  cali  for 
a  Special  General  Meeting  of  our  Socicty  ;  a  petition  in  its  favour  was  pre- 
sented  to  Parliament.  Thc  Bill  passed  n  second  reading,  but  was  not  proceeded 
withj  it  has  been  rcncwed  in  a  modified  fonn  this  Session,  and  will.if  carried. 
render  thc  use  of  the  systcm  permissive.  A  much  more  important  question 
aróse  on  thc  issue  of  a  Eeporfc  of  a  Committcc  of  the  General  Medical  Council 
in  the  shapc  of  an  Amcnded  Medical  Act,  which  proposed  to  bring  Phar- 
macy  within  the  scope  of  the  Medical  Council,  and  cnemists  and  druggií.ts 
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under  their  control.  This  Act  recognized  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  thePhar- 
maceutical  Society,  and  proposed  to  take  their  certifícate  as  evidence  of  qua- 
lifícation.  The  Council  of  this  Society  felt  confident  that  the  clauses  which 
created  so  much  alarm  in  the  minds  of  chemists  and  druggista  would  never  pass 
as  they  stood  in  the  Bill,  at  the  same  time  they  kept  a  steady  eye  on  the 
progress  of  events.  The  Medical  Council  have  for  the  present  relinquished 
the  proposition ;  but  it  may  nevertheless  nltimately  prove  to  have  given  rise 
to  great  changes  in  our  business,  for  we  must  regard  it  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  agitation  now  going  on  in  and  out  of  our  Society  for  legislative  power 
to  compcl  the  examination  of  every  man  who  shall  in  future  commence  busi- 
ness as  a  dispensing  chcmist. 

It  is  almost  necdless  to  recapitúlate  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  with 
regard  to  an  extensión  of  the  Pharmacy  Act.  The  Special  General  Meeting 
of  the  Society  is  yet  fresh  in  our  memory ;  the  Bill  drawn  by  the  solicitors 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Council  is  before  every  member  in  his  Journal 
of  the  present  month,  vrhieh  also  contains  an  intimation  that  its  consideration 
will  form  part  of  tnis  day's  proceedings. 

The  arrangement8  brought  into  operation  last  year  for  the  appointment 
of  Local  Secretarles  seemto  work  satisfactorily.  Itis  of  great  importance  that 
the  interests  of  the  Society  should  be  carefully  watched  in  the  Provinces,  and 
there  is  much  in  the  power  of  these  gentlemen  which  may  advance  its  progrese ; 
the  Benevolent  Fund  too,  might  be  (and  in  some  cases  has  been)  considerably 
augmented  bv  their  exertions.  At  this  moment,  when  the  Society  meditates 
applying  to  Parliament  for  an  extensión  of  its  powers,  which,  if  granted,  will 
go  far  to  consummate  the  labour  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  all  its  members  is  of  vital  importance,  and  can  be  best  se- 
cured  by  the  representatives  of  the  Council  throughout  the  kingdom. 

This  Keport,  in  its  commencement,  speaks  of  the  increased  contributions  to 
the  Benevolent  Fund,  but  it  cannot  cióse  without  special ly  drawing  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  further  support.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last 
two  Beports  attention  was  dirccted,  first,  to  the  rules  for  its  distributiou,  and 
afterwards  to  the  desirability  of  establishing  pensiona  as  well  as  temporary 
relief :  the  demand  for  the  former  appears  to  nave  arisen,  as  indeed  it  might 
fairly  be  expected  to  arise,  with  the  advancing  age  of  the  Society.  The 
Council  has  taken  advantage  of  the'  present  appeal  to  Parliament  to  obtain 
Borne  extensión  of  its  powers  in  the  administration  of  this  fund.  Under  the 
Charter,  relief  can  be  granted  only  to  such  as  are  actually  connected  with  the 
Society  at  the  time  of  application,  or  to  the  widows  or  orphans  of  men  who 
were  so  connected  np  to  the  time  of  their  deceaae  ;  but  it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood  that  a  member  when  falling  into  straitened  circumstances,  will  often 
(unwise  though  it  may  be)  endeavour  to  curtail  his  expenses  by  such  means 
as  are  least  likely  to  indícate  his  real  position  to  his  neighbours,  and  retire- 
ment  from  a  voluntary  society  may  seem  to  be  one  of  them.  In  practice  the 
Council  has  actually  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  felt  it  painful  to  be  un- 
able  to  aflore!  aid  where  it  was  much  needed. 

The  Council  cannot  take  leave  of  the  Society  at  the  conclusión  of  their 
year  of  office  without  paying  a  tribute  of  respect  to  onc  who  was  for  a  loüg 
period  their  very  zealous  and  faithful  colleague — Mr.  Buckloe,  of  whose 
assiatance  they  were  deprived  by  death  in  October  last. 


Mr.  Orridge  moved  that  tho  Report  and  Treasurer's  Account  be  received,  adopted. 
and  prínted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.  As  the  important  business  of  the  meet- 
ing had  reference  to  the  proposed  new  Pharmacy  Bill,  and  would  oceupy  considerable 
time,  he  should  be  brief  in  what  he  had  to  say  with  regard  to  the  Report  He  thought 
the  Council  had  scarcely  done  the  professors  sufficicnt  justice,  when  it  was  remembered 
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how  highly  the  medical  journals  and  medical  men  spoke  of  tbe  learniug  and  ability  dis- 
pbyed  by  them  in  tbe  lectures  which  they  delivered  on  tbe  Pharmacopceia,  and  which 
had  tbe  effect  of  materíally  enhancing  the  valué  of  the  Society  in  their  estim.it ion.  He 
regretted  it  had  not  been  possible  to  delay  the  Report  for  a  week,  because  in  all  proba- 
bility  the  Council  would  then  haré  referred  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Small  Debts  Bill. 
Few  chemists'  bilis  araounted  to  more  tban  £20,  and  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  power  of 
suing  af  ter  twelve  months  was  something  like  confiscation  ;  and  he  thought  the  argu- 
ment  used  in  favour  of  that  propositiou  absurd,  viz.  that  becanse  some  artisans'  wives  im- 
properly  and  recklessly  involved  their  husbands  with  the  tallyman,  that  therefore  the 
book  debts  of  honest  tradesmen  should  not  be  recoverable  af  ter  twelve  months. 

The  PitBsiDENT  said  he  believed  a  remonstrance  would  be  kid  before  the  Lord  Clian- 
cellor  with  reference  to  that  part  of  tbe  Bill. 

Mr.  IIollier  seconded  the  raotion.  That  part  of  the  Keport  which  bore  on  the 
Amended  Pharmacy  Act  he  considered  very  important.  He  wished  the  Local  Secretaries 
had  taken  more  actton  iu  reference  to  it,  because  he  believed  that  if  they  had  shown  a 
more  leading  spirit  on  the  point  they  would  havc  obtained  in  a  great  degree  the  support 
and  approval  of  the  chemists  and  driiggists  generally,  as  well  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 
He  was  able  to  speak  with  more  confídence  on  that  point  from  his  own  experience  in 
the  district  where  he  resided.  He  approved  also  of  that  portion  of  the  Report  which 
alluded  to  the  Benevolent  Fund. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  Prksident  said  they  had  arrived  at  tbe  most  importan t  business  in  connection 
with  the  meeting,  viz.  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  new  Pharmacy  Bill,  which  having  been 
publisbed  in  that  month's  Journal  might  be  taken  as  having  been  read. 

Mr.  Geobok  Edwakds  said :  I  have  had  a  weighty  task  committed  to  me,  to  commend 
to  your  acceptance  the  Bill  which  has  been  placed  before  you.    It  was  only  at  the 
Council  Meeting  this  morning  that  this  duty  was  allotted  to  me ;  if  I  had  had  looger 
notice  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  prepare  myself  better  to  discharge  it,  and  to  have 
arranged  with  greater  clearness  and  order  that  which  I  wished  to  say  to  you  ;  and  as  I 
expected  rather  to  reply  to  some  of  the  objections  which  I  kncw  would  be  made  to  it 
than  to  descant  upon  i¿  merits,  if  what  I  say  should  seem  to  bear  this  character  I  must 
beg  you  to  hear  me  with  indulgence.    I  am  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  if  I  cannot 
adequately  recommend  it  1  can  cali  with  confídence  upon  another  advócate ;  the  Bill 
shall  speak  for  itself,  and  when  I  see  how  it  has  gained  approbation  on  every  hand,  I  am 
ready  to  believe  that  it  will  be  successful  with  you.    If  you  will  look  at  the  existing 
Pharmacy  Act  you  will  see  it  declared  in  the  preamble,  that  it  was  desirable  that  every 
person  who  should  be  entrusted  with  the  compounding  and  dispensing  of  medicines 
should  be  exaurined,  and  it  declared  also  that  the  titleof  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  should 
set  forth  to  all  the  world  that  the  man  that  bore  it  might  be  depended  upon  as  one  who 
had  proved  himself  by  examination  an  educated  and  trustworthy  man.    It  refused  to 
limit  the  right  which  every  man  possecses  to  deal  with  whom  he  chooses,  but  it  resolved 
to  point  out  the  person  who  may  be  safely  trusted,  and  then  leavc  every  one  to  act  as  he 
thought  best.    Now  this  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Legislature ;  we  might  have 
other  objects  in  view,  but  this  was  the  solé  purpose  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  this  there 
was  but  one  exception  ;  they  said,  "  You,  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  who 
have  labourcd  for  this,  who  have  with  much  cost  and  pains  set  on  foot  a  wise  system  of 
education  to  accomplish  it,  and  without  whose  efforts  this  desirable  step  would  never 
have  been  taken, — as  your  reward  you  shall  be  entitled  toassume  without  further  exami- 
nation this  title  of  honour.    And  now  we  commit  this  Bill  to  you  to  be  carned  out  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  enacted."  We  have  done  this  for  the  last  twelve  years :  hundreds 
have  passcd  our  examinations,  they  have  won  the  approbation  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Government  has  opened  its  appointments  to  those  who  have  our  certificates,  they  have 
the  confídence  of  the  medical  protession,  and  the  public  are  steadily  learning  to  apprc- 
ciate  the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  and  we  occupy  the  place  of  respect  and 
influenee  which  belongs  to  us  to-day..  And  now  we  are  called  upon  to  take  another  step 
and  provide  a  measure  for  the  satisíactory  regulation  of  pharmacy  in  this  country  for  the 
future,  and  iu  doing  this  we  must  remember  that  we  have  the  interests  of  two  great 
classes  to  regard  ;  on  the  one  hand  there  are  the  public,  the  Government,  and  the  medical 
profession,  who  look  to  us  to  maintain  the  objects  for  which  they  have  trusted  us,  and 
on  tbe  other,  the  whoie  body  of  chemists  throughout  the  country  who  are  not  our 
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members,  but  who  claini  to  havc  their  cxisting  interests  preserved  unhijured.  Xow, 
Gentlemen,  it  is  very  probable  that  in  attending  to  both  we  shall  fully  picase  neither 
of  thero,  each  will  thiuk  we  have  not  done  quite  as  well  as  we  might  have  done,  the 
via  media  may  not  meet  with  universal  approbation;  we  must  expect  tbis,  and 
be  content  to  bear  it ;  but  nevertbeless  our  duty  is  clear,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  thc 
utinost  of  our  power  to  do  that  which  shall  be  right  and  just  With  regard  to  the  latter 
class,  then,  we  propose  to  register  every  man  who  can  make  any  reasonable  claim  to  be 
considere d  a  chemist,  and  preserve  to  him,  in  full,  every  privilege  and  right  that  he  at 
present  possesses.    More  than  this  surely  we  cannot  be  expected  to  do ;  it  cannot  be 
claimed  that  we  shall  grant  privileges.   The  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  a  mark 
of  distinction  which  is  no  part  of  the  existing  rights  of  the  chemist  and  druggist.    If  it 
be  said  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  thc  Society  by  which  they  are  governed,  the 
reply  is  that  they  are  not  governed  in  any  way.    The  Society  does  not  control  them  or 
regúlate  their  business  in  any  way,  and  cannot  do  so,  under  the  projected  Act.    It  regis- 
ters  them,  and  thus  preserves  every  right  to  them,  and  then  shakes  hands  and  has 
no  more  to  do  with  them  unless  they  wish  it ;  you  do  not  in  any  way  govern  them,  and 
surely  they  cannot  claim  to  govern  you.   It  cannot  be  allowed  that  they  should  guide 
the  afluirá  of  a  society  of  which  they  are  not  members,  and  to  whose  advanceinent  they 
have  never  contribuí ed  a  shilling.  And  then  to  give  them  the  title  and  privileges  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  would  be  to  break  faith  with  the  other  class ;  the  Government 
and  medical  profession  and  the  public  would  say,  "  You  had  this  trust  committed  to  you 
twelve  years  ago,  in  the  belief  that  you  would  faithfully  use  it  to  train  up  a  class  of  men 
who  should  be  fully  qualiñed  for  their  duties ;  and  believing  that  you  were  doing  this, 
we  have  honoured  and  trusted  you,  and  now  you  gravely  purpose  to  deceive  us  all,  and 
while  we  declare  that  the  present  state  of  pharmacy  is  disgraceful  to  the  country,  to 
admit  all  these  men  to  your  highest  honours,  and  actually  to  dignify  them  with  your 
scientifíc  title.    How  can  we  think  but  with  contempt  of  such  a  proceeding  as  this?" 
But  I  may  be  told  that  it  is  not  intended  to  recommend  that  all  shall  be  so  admitted, 
but  only  the  best  of  them,  such  as  shall  convince  the  Council  that  they  are  tu  for  ad- 
mission.  I  reply,  that  every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  will  know  that  such  selec- 
tion  is  utterly  impracticable.    The  difference  between  the  most  suitable  man  and  the 
most  unsuitable  shades  off  by  such  imperceptible  degrees  that  no  line  of  división  can  be 
drawn  ;  there  would  be  constantly  discussion  and  división  in  the  Council  itself  as  to  the 
propriety  of  admitting  one  and  unother,  and  without  some  test,  such  as  examination,  it 
would  practically  be  impossible  to  refuse  any  application  that  carne  before  you.    And  I 
will  go  further,  and  say  that  I  believe  the  Courts  of  Law  would  not  allow  you  to  do  so, 
on  no  better  grounds  than  your  opinión  that  a  man  was  untít.    It  does  not  matter  so 
long  as  it  is  mercly  an  honour,  and  a  voluntary  society  ;  but  it  will  be  quite  a  different 
thing  when  a  man's  living  depends  upon  it.  íake,  for  example,  a  town  where  there  may 
be  five  chemists,  and  four  are  thus  admitted  and  one  refused.    The  rejected  one  would 
say,  "  Why  do  you  refuse  me  the  distinction  which  my  neighbour  possesses,  and  thus 
injure  materially  my  business?  Is  it  because  my  shop  is  not  so  handsome?  What  has 
that  to  do  with  it  ?  Is  it  because  I  sell  paint  and  oils  ?    So  does  my  neighbour.    Is  it 
because  I  ain  not  so  educated  ?    How  do  you  know  this  ?  you  have  never  examined  ns, 
and  if  you  had,  you  might  perhaps  have  fouud  that  I  was  the  better  of  the  two.  And 
what  right  have  you,  without  examination,  to  say  this  '(  "  And  in  spite  of  all  your  care 
you  would  find  some  man  whom  you  had  admitted  whose  case  could  not  be  distínguished 
from  the  man  whom  you  had  rejected ;  and  without  some  test,  such  as  examination, 
you  would  find  it  practically  impossible  to  reject  any  one  whose  shop  displayed  a  blue  and 
yellow  bottle.  It  is  said  that  if  we  refuse  this  we  shall  meet  with  formidable  opposition. 
I  hold  the  opposition  cheaply.   I  think  we  may  meet  with  formidable  opposition,  but 
not  from  the  quarter  where  it  is  threatcned.    The  opposition  I  fear  is  from  the  Legis- 
latura.   You  are  about  to  introduce  a  new  principie  into  commercial  law.  Uitherto  any 
man  in  England  might  set  up  in  any  trade  he  thought  right,  and,  however  unqualified  he 
might  be,  if  people  liked  to  deal  with  him,  he  might  carry  on  his  trade.    You  and  I  may 
set  up  as  watchmakers,  or  jewellers,  or  any  trade  we  please,  without  knowing  anything 
about  the  business  ;  and  more  than  that,  we  may  act  as  physicians  or  surgeons  (so  that  we 
do  not  take  the  ñame),  and  have  the  Uves  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  our  hands,  if  they 
like  to  entrust  them  to  us.  I  know  that  we  cannot  enforce  our  debts  for  such  attendance, 
in  law,  but  if  we  like  to  trust  to  the  honour  of  thosc  who  employ  us,  there  is  nothing  to 
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hinder  us  from  doing  so.  A  case  occurred  not  many  days  ago,  when  an  agent  of  Dr. 
Coffin  was  prosecuted  for  manslaugbter,  and  the  judge  laid  down  the  law,  that  every 
man,  educated  or  not,  might  aduunister  medicino  at  the  same  risk,  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  ignorantly  he  had  given  that  which  had  done  mischief,  he  inust  bear  the 
conscquence, — medical  or  non-medical,  the  law  was  alike  to  all.  But  now  you  seek  to 
introduce  a  new  principie,  and  say  that  a  man  shall  not  keep  open  shop  for  the  com- 
pounding  of  presen ptions,  whether  persons  choose  to  employ  him  or  no,  unless  he  has 
been  examined.  This  may  meet  with  formidable  opposition,  but  the  other  you  necd  not 
fear.  But  if  it  prove  othenvise,  and  we  fail — then  fail,  Gentlemen.  Failure  in  support  of 
the  principies  you  are  pledged  to,  of  the  interests  of  those  whom  you  are  bound  to  take 
caxe  of,  of  those  who  now  for  twelve  years  have  given  their  time  and  their  raoney  and 
their  study  in  your  school  and  laboratory,  to  fit  themselves  for  that  examination  which 
the  law  required,  and  without  which  they  were  led  to  believe  they  could  not  attain 
honourable  rank  in  their  profession, — failure  in  support  of  this  is  more  honourable  than 
success  would  be  at  the  price  of  abandoning  it  all.  I,  for  one,  would  rather  see  the 
Society  decay  than  consent  to  what  would  be  so  unworthy.  I  would  borrow  the  words 
of  Grattan  about  Irish  indepéndence,  and  say, 44 1  have  rocked  its  eradle,  and  stood  by  its 
grave."  But  you  will  not  íail ;  you  have  the  respect  of  the  Government,  the  support  of 
the  Medical  Council,  the  confidence  of  the  medical  profession,  and,  I  believe,  the  approba- 
tion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  reflecting  raen  both  in  and  out  of  the  Society  ;  and  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  give  up  all  this,  I  urge  you,  by  all  the  efforts  you  have  ntade,  by  the 
inoney  you  have  spent  in  the  promotion  of  those  puiposes  that  calied  you  into  being  as 
a  Society,  by  the  interests  of  those  who  look  up  to  you,  and  the  honourable  position  you 
have  attained, — I  conjure  you,  by  the  toils  and  exertions  of  the  living,  and  by  the  memory 
of  the  dead  (for  his  bust  is  there),  to  receive  and  adopt  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Mackay  seconded  Mr.  Edwards's  motion,  that  "  this  Bill  be  received  and  adopted," 
and  in  doing  so  said  he  had  to  throw  himself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  Meeting,  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  having  to  follow  immediately  after  the  able  and  masterly  speech  ddelivered 
by  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  gone  so  fully  into  the  subject  as  to  leave  him  little  to  add 
to  it.  He  cordially  and  heartily  supported  the  motion,  and  he  agreed  in  all  that  Mr. 
Edwards  had  said.  There  was,  however,  one  point  which  Mr.  Edwards  had  passed  over 
that  he  would  alinde  to.  He  wished  to  be  as  liberal  as  he  possibly  could  to  all  those  out- 
side  the  Society,  and  when  it  was  said  they  wished  by  tbis  Bill  to  exelude  all  the  present 
outsiders  from  enjoyingall  the  existing  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Society,  he  emphati- 
cally  denied  it,  because  provisión  was  mude  for  registration,  and  by  their  passing  a  Minor 
examination,  they  would  be  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  government  of  the  Society  and  to 
the  ñame  of  Associate  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  He  should  beashamed  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  equally  so  of  the  Legislature  of  the  couotry,  were  they  to  cause  a  Bill  to  be 
passed  that  would  admit  every  chemist  and  druggist  indiscriminately  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  oí  the  Society.  It'had  been  remarked  that  the  Local  Committees  had  failed 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  in  their  respective  neigh- 
bourhoods  with  regard  to  this  Bill.  Now  he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Edinburgh  a  resolution  was  passed  in  which  they  agreed  to  support 
the  Bill  in  every  shape  and  way,  and  he  hoped  there  were  other  Local  Secretaries  who 
were  prepared  to  make  a  similar  statement. 

Mr.  Collins  said  that  after  Mr.  Edwards's  speech,  he  had  very  great  misgivings  as  to 
his  being  the  proper  person  selected  to  rnove  an  addition  to  the  motion  before  the  Meet- 
ing, but  he  was  encouraged  in  the  hope  that  he  should  have  Mr.  Edwards's  support,  be- 
cause  what  he  proposed  was  an  echo  of  a  resolution  Mr.  Edwards  proposed  twelve  years 
ago,  and  which  he  then  seconded,  and  therefore,  upon  the  principie  that  "One  good  turu 
deserves  another,"  he  hoped  he  should  have  Mr.  Edwards's  support.  If  they  were  the 
tribunal  who  had  to  pass  the  Bill,  the  argumenta  used  by  Mr.  Edwards  would  be  most 
conclusivo  in  its  favour,  but  when  they  considered  that  the  tribunal  before  which  it  had 
to  go  did  not  contain  a  single  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  a  chemist  of  any  kind,  but  a 
body  of  men  who  would  view  the  measure  on  grounds  of  general  policy  and  expedieney, 
the  arguments  which  found  favour  in  that  Meeting,  and  were  applauded  to  the  echo, 
would  have  no  effect  in  that  other  place.  His  friend  (Mr.  Edwards)  assumed  that  all  the 
members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  were  educated  men,  but  there  were  only  between 
400  and  500  examined  men  out  of  the  2000  members.  There  were  several  thousand 
outside  men  who  were  equally  as  well  qnalified  as  the  1300  men  who  had  not  passed  an 
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examination,  and  they  might  very  reasonably  complain,  and  say  "  Why  should  you  give 
a  title  to  certain  persóns  that  you  ref use  to  us  ?  "  That  was  a  principie  very  well  applied 
so  long  as  they  rcinained  a  voluntary  society,  but  it  would  not  do  now  that  they  were 
applying  to  Parliament  for  extended  powers.   It  was  all  very  well  to  say  they  left  the 
outsiders  in  the  same  position  as  before ;  that  was  true ;  but  they  lifted  theinselves  a 
üttle  higher  at  the  same  time,  and  increased  the  distance  between  the  two.   It  had 
bcen  said  by  a  great  statesman  that  preference  in  some  cases  was  persecution.  They 
were  creating  a  preference,  and  from  its  being  sanctioned  by  law  it  would  be  regarded  as 
persecution.  In  this  matter  they  ought  not  so  much  to  see  what  would  please  themselves, 
but  consider  how  others  would  view  it.   There  were  four  classes  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  measure :  fírstly,  the  founders  of  the  Society  ;  secondly,  the  examined 
men  ;  tnirdly,  the  outsiders ;  and  fourthly,  the  public.    Now  with  regard  to  tho  first,  the 
founders  of  the  Society  were  not  examined  men,  but  a  body  of  men  who  were  chiven  by 
the  aggressions  from  without  to  associate  together  for  a  common  object,  that  of  prevent- 
ing  the  public  from  meddling  injuriously  with  thein.    Since  then  several  hundreds  of 
men  had  been  examined  under  the  constitution  by  a  properly  appointed  board  of  examiners. 
Those  raen  possessed  a  certain  intellectual  qualítication,  but  the  majority  of  the  meinbers 
of  the  Society  had  no  other  claim  on  the  Society  than  that  they  had  spent  so  much 
money.    He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  from  the  first,  and  it  had  cost  him  about 
£'¿0,  for  which  they  had  given  him  valué  received  by  protecting  him  from  the  aggression 
of  pragmatical  medical  practitioners  and  others,  by  giving  him  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
instruction  in  that  building,  and  by  supplying  him  with  the  Journal,  which  had  ¿i ven 
him  great  ioformation  on  subjeets  connected  with  his  trade.  They  also  held  their  annual 
soirée  where  he  might  cat  auy  aicount  of  ices,  and  they  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
making  occasionally  some  dull  speeches  within  their  walls.    He  looked  upon  it  as  money 
well  spent  and  invested.  The  founders  of  the  Society  were  admitted  uuder  the  bye-laws, 
and  he  saw  no  objection  to  their  admitting  men  equally  well  qualiOed  with  theinselves  in 
the  same  manner.  With  regard  to  the  examined  men,  they  no  doubt  stood  rather  higher 
than  those  he  had  alluded  to.  Fortunately  for  themselves  they  had  attained  a  higher  status, 
but  they  must  not  forget  that  they  had  been  material  1  y  assisted  to  it  by  the  founders  of 
the  Society,  and  what  had  been  provided  for  them  had  not  been  provided  from  their  own 
resources,  but  mainly  from  those  of  the  Society.    It  was  said  that  those  genüemen  had 
a  claim  on  the  Society  for  protection  that  their  honours  should  not  be  bartered  or  frittered 
away  by  others  having  some  supposed  advantage  over  them.    It  must,  however,  be  borne 
in  mind  thut  there  were  more  than  eighty  of  the  examined  members  who  had  signed 
a  document.  affinning  that  broad  principie.    It  was  perfectly  absurd  to  suppose  that  raen 
could  be  kept  down  to  certain  standards.    Some  men  possessed  higher  qualiñcations 
than  others.    Some  men  were  and  must  be  greater  in  intellect  than  the  rest,  and  thus 
the  best  men  of  the  Society  became  their  intellectual  leaders  as  a  body ;  and  there- 
fore  to  suppose  that  by  admitting  respectable  chemists  and  druggists  to  a  participation 
in  the  advantages  of  the  Society  would  be  to  reduce  the  valué  of  their  position,  was 
absurd,  because  there  must  always  be  a  difference  between  the  man  who  became  a 
member  by  examination  and  him  who  was  simply  so  by  enrolment.  He  did  not  consider, 
as  many  supposed.  that  the  examined  members  would  object  to  the  outsiders  stand- 
ing  between  the  wind  and  their  nobility,  because  he  gave  them  credit  for  greater  liberality 
of  feeliug  and  sentiment.    With  regard  to  the  public,  it  might  be  urged  on  their  part  that 
by  admitting  the  outsiders  the  Society  was  palming  on  them  an  inferior  article,  that  they 
were  givÍDg  an  outside  polish,  but  deceiving  them  in  fact.    But  if  the  public  made  use 
of  that  argument  the  members  of  the  Society  should  not.    They  had  from  time  to  time 
admitted  persons  on  certifícate  as  duly  qualifíed  and  entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  Society,  and  what  he  proposed  to  add  to  the  motion  before  the  Meeting  was  the  same 
as  that  which  was  proposed  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Edwards  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Society,  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  provisions  of  the  Phar- 
macy  Act.  By  it  he  did  not  express  more  than  an  abstract  opinión,  and  he  had  brought  it 
forward  on  the  grounds  of  policy  and  expedieney.    He  doubted  if  the  proposed  applica- 
tion  found  favour  with  those  unconnected  with  the  Society.    The  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature  would  be  obliged  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the  question,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think 
the  result  would  be  that  either  they  would  not  get  the  Bill,  or  if  they  did  it  would  be 
with  the  introduction  of  a  clause  more  favourable  to  tho  outsiders  than  the  Society  ap- 
peared  disposed  to  accord  to  them.    He  therefore  proposed  the  following  addition  to  the 
motion. —  . 
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u  That  under  an  aniended  Pharmacy  Act,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety should  include  amongst  its  members,  all  duly  qualifíed  dispensing  cheraists  through- 
outthe  United  Kiugdom,  and  that  provisión  for  the  admission  of  such  personsto  member- 
ship  should  be  made  accordingly." 

Mr.  Wacoh.  Will  Mr.  Collins  add  to  it  his  definition  of  a  duly  qualifíed  man  ?  By 
so  doing  he  will  save  the  Council  much  time  and  considerable  trouble. 

Mr.  Collins.    It  is  very  easy  to  point  out  certain  persons. 

Mr.  Wauoh.  It  niay  be  very  easy  to  you,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  very  difficnlt  for 
us  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Collins  said  there  could  be  no  more  difficulty  about  it  now,  than  there  was  when 
Mr.  Edwards  brought  it  forward. 

Mr.  Tupholme  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Savage  considered  they  were  in  rather  an  anomalous  position.    They  were  first 
told  by  the  outsiders  that  they  had  no  wish  to  be  connected  with  the  Society,  and  aftcr- 
wards  that  they  desired  to  be  placed  on  an  eqnality  with  the  members,  and  to  become 
equal  participators  in  their  rights  and  privileges.  Now  the  question  was  what  was  to  be  the 
starting-point.   He  could  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  Parliament  would  annul  the 
power  which  they  gave  them  twenty  years  ago,  and  begin  de  novo.    The  valué  of  the 
Society  was  strikingly  exemplifíed  in  the  addition  of  twenty  Members  during  the  last 
twelve  montbs,  who  had  paid  on  an  average  of  se  ven  years,  and  of  ten  Associates  on  an 
average  of  ten  years,  so  that  if  there  were  some  outsiders  who  did  not  valué  the  Society, 
there  were  others  who  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  its  progress.  He  should  be  glad  to  see 
those  who  neglected  their  duty  in  1852  admitted  now,  on  the  payment  of  the  arreare  of 
subscription,  if  it  could  be  done  without  producing  any  great  injustice.  There  must  how- 
ever,  be  a  definite  starting-point,  or  else  they  would  not  know  when  to  stop ;  and  he  con- 
sidered they  would  be  doing  a  great  injustice  were  they  to  add  indiscriminately,  with  or 
without  thé  testof  examination,  all  those  who  had  hitherto  put  every  possible  obstruction 
in  their  way.    He  believed  they  must  have  somc  broad  and  definite  point  to  start  from, 
because  the  examined  men  had  a  perfect  right  to  ask  for  the  Society's  protection.  The 
outsidc  chemists  and  druggists  who  were  raaking  this  commotion  had  in  their  organ 
pointed  out  eight  specific  objections  to  the  measnre.    First,  that  an  invidious  distinction 
was  sought  to  be  perpetuated  between  equally  qualifíed  and  respectable  membersof  thetrade. 
Now  a  distinction  between  them  at  presentexisted,  and  if  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  did 
not  go  to  Parliament,  the  same  distinction  would  continué  to  exist,  and  it  was  desirable 
thatit  should  be  perpetuated.    Secondly,  they  said  unlimited  power  was  claimed  by  the 
Pharmaceutical  Council  to  govern  all  future  ínterests  while  refusing  to  giveany  voice  or 
representation  except  by  the  degrading  condition  of  passing  the  Minor  examination. 
Now  that  was  a  most  extraordinary  sentence,  and  Mr.  Edwards  had  told  them  it  was  no 
such  thing,  and  that  it  was  a  great  mistakc  for  them  to  think  so.    Thirdly,  they  said 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  any  provisión  for  securing  local  government  or  local  boards 
of  examination,  which,  although  simple  and  economical  in  their  arrangement,  would  se- 
cura the  practical  knowledge  required,  and  that  the  consequent  retention  of  the  present 
expensive  and  almost  prohibitory  formof  examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
would  viólate  the  first  principie  ¿f  commercial  freedom,  in  placing  unnecessary  obstacles 
to  public  requirements.    That  he  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  detail  which  it  was  com- 
petent  for  the  Council  to  deal  with,  and  he  for  one  should  be  very  glad  if  the  Council 
would  take  action  in  respect  of  it.  and  have  local  examinations  in  those  districts  remote 
from  London.   Fourthly,  they  said  that  danger  would  ensue  to  existing  interests  in  sub- 
jecting  the  evidence  of  qualification  and  future  government  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
registrar  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  without  any  appeal  except  to  the  Council.  He 
should  exceedingly  regret  if  the  Pharmaceutical  Council  of  England  submitted  their 
interests  or  disputes  to  any  other  body  than  themselves,  and  however  much  he  might 
respect  the  medical  body  he  should  be  very  sorry  to  find  themselves  placed  under  the 
wing  of  the  Medical  Council.    He  hoped  they  would  ever  remain  as  they  now  were,  an 
independent  body :  and  he  looked  upon  the  Society  as  the  only  recognized  body  to  whoni 
they  could  refer.  Fifthly,  they  objected  to  what  they  termed  the  unnecessary  interference 
of  a  medical  practitioner  that  was  required  by  schedule  C,  but  if  they  had  any  other 
plan  to  propose,  why  not  do  so  ?  and  then  the  Society  would  give  it  the  full  consideration 
it  deserved.   The  sixth  and  seventh  objections  were  the  great  injustice  that  would  be 
perpetrated  on  all  assistants  under  the  age  of  twenty -one,  and  that  from  any  participatiou 
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in  thc  Eeiiavulcut  Fund,  which  claimed  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  all,  thcy  were  to  be  prc- 
cludcd.  Now  the  latter  appearcd  to  him  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  objection.  They 
had  a  f  uud  of  upwards  of  £0000  subscribed  by  individuáis  for  a  given  purpose,  but  unfortu- 
nately  it  liad  not  been  so  cxtensively  useful  as  the  Council  desired.  Means,  he  was  happy 
to  say,  had  however  been  taken  to  inake  it  more  so, and  although  the  amount  distributed  the 
last  year  had  been  greater  than  in  former  years,  the  fund  had  increased.  He  took  it  that 
if  the  Bill  passed,  there  would  be  nothing  to  preventall  who  subscribed  totho  fund  from 
having  a  voice  in  its  management  Surely  those  who  did  not  subscribe  to  it  could  not 
expect  to  have  any  voice  in  its  distribution. 

Mr.  Orridoe  asked  if  that  line  of  argumont  was  used  with  reference  to  those  who  had 
mooted  the  proposed  alteration. 

Mr.  Savage  said  he  supposed  the  1  Chcmist  and  Druggist '  might  be  considered  to  repre- 
sent  the  views  of  the  United  Society. 

Mr.  Orridge  said  he  hoped  it  was  not  attributed  to  those  who  were  acting  with  him. 

Mr.  Savage  said,  No.  he  was  merely  using  it  to  show  that  the  ¿  Chemistand  Druggist ' 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  matter,  and  might  be  said  to  represent  the  views  of  thoso 
outside. 

Mr.  Hollier  denied  cntertaining  any  such  views,  or  that  they  were  entertained  by 
man  y  of  those  in  his  district  who  were  not  raembers  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Savage  said  he  was  glad  ho  had  elicited  that  expression  of  opinión,  because  it 
relieved  him  from  further  oceupying  the  attention  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Pedleb  saiil  he  wa3  sorry  to  differ  from  the  admirable  speech  they  had  heard  from 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  an  honour  to  the  Council,  and  who  had  so  ably  advocated  the 
course  the  Council  had  decided  on  taking.  He  thanked  the  Council  for  the  time  and 
attention  they  bestowed  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  pardon  him  for  oceupying  their  time  whilst  he  stated  his  reason  fordiffering  from 
them.  He  differed  from  them  principally  on  the  grouud  that  the  legislation  sought  for 
was  not  likely  to  attain  the  object  and  end  which  they  all  so  much  desired,  any  more  than 
the  legislation  that  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  medical  profession.  The  Pharma- 
ceutical  Society  was  increasing  daily  in  respectability  and  influence,  and  in  its  hold  00 
public  feeling.  They  found  also  that  chemists  and  druggists  were  increasing  in  every  di- 
rection,  for  in  small  towns  where  a  few  years  since  there  were  only  one  or  two,  there 
were  now  half-a-dozen  at  least,  so  that  thcy  had  now  become  a  very  large  body.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  bringing  all  iuto  one 
homogeneous  body,  but  twenty-thrce  years'  experience  had  proved  to  them  the  contrary. 
They  had  however  nothing  to  regret,  but  much  to  be  thankful  for,  because  it  had  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  standard  of  the  members.  It  had  also  taught  the  public  who  were 
to  be  trusted,  and  daily  experience  proved  that  they  preferred  men  who  eujoyed  the  dtt- 
tinctive  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to  those  who  could  only  cali  themselves  che- 
mists and  druggists.  Though  they  had  not  doiie  all  they  wished,  they  had  as  a  voluu- 
tary  society  accomplished  much  ;  and  consequertly  many,  no  doubt,  asked  themselves  the 
question,  why  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  wanted  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  regululiu^ 
the  business  of  chemists  and  druggists,  or  rather  why  it  was  they  were  so  anxious  to  gi> 
to  Parliament  at  an  cnormous  expense,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  they  were  likely  tu 
receive,  for  powers  to  extinguish  the  present  race  of  chemists  and  druggists,  for  that  was 
really  its  object.  That,  he  contended,  would  be  the  ultimate  result  if  the  proposed  legis- 
lation was  granted.  He  repeated,  its  effect  would  be  to  cióse  every  chemist  and  druggist  s 
shop  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  were  they,  he  asked,  prepared  to  meet  such  an  opposi- 
tion as  would  be  raised  to  it  in  Parliament?  He  thought  not,  and  further,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve  they  were  possessed  of  suífi'cient  power  to  persuade  Parliament  to  agree  to  any  such 
measure.  He  feit  convinced  that  further  legislation  with  regard  to  chemists  and  drug- 
gists would  have  the  same  effect  as  legislation  had  had  upon  apothecaries.  When  once 
they  tied  down  chemists  and  druggists  to  a  particular  iiue  they  would  have  some  other. 
body  vending  physic,  and  things  then  would  be  worse  than  before.  Ho  felt  certain  that 
Parliament  would  never  grant  what  they  now  sought  for. 

Mr.  Waugii  said  he  sympathized  with  the  doubts  and  fcars  that  had  been  éxpressed 
by  many  gentlemen  as  tó  their  getting  these  powers.  He  hoped  however  they  might  get 
it,  and  that  it  would  be  obligatory  on  the  public  to  alwuys  employ  thoroughly  qualitied 
chemists,  but  he  had  great  fears  that  Parliament  would  pass  an  Act  forbidding  every 
person  from  taking  his  prescription  to  any  man  he  chooses  to  trust   It  was  well  how- 
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cver  that  they  had  agitatcd  the  question,  but  he  thought  they  must  be  content  to 
rest  on  their  honours  for  a  short  time  longer.  He  was  convinced  that  in  the  long- 
run  they  must  make  way,  and  so  highly  was  the  distinction  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
mist  valued,  that  he  had  had  assistants  who  had  got  up  of  a  morning  and  made  their  own 
coffee,  in  order  to  attend  the  lectures  at  that  Institución.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  persecution,  but  he.  for  one,  approved  of  persecuting  lazy  assistants. 

Mr.  Humpage  denied  that  the  present  movement  was  of  an  oppressive  character,  and 
the  argument  that  they  wished  to  put  the  chemists  and  druggists  ioto  a  different  position 
was  absurd,  because  they  were  at  present  in  a  ditferent  position  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist.  The  broad  and  distinctive  difference  between  the  two  elasses  was  that  the 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  was  an  intelligent  and  educated  chemist ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  few  that  were  sent  out  annually  from  the  Society,  its  influence  was  being  largely  felt ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  leaven  that  was  affecting  the  whole  body.  It  had  been  said  that  only  three 
hundred  of  those  who  were  registered  had  passed  an  examination,  but  he  was  informed  that 
between  eight  hundred  and  nme  hundred  had  passed  an  examination,  and  these  no  doubt 
were  leavening  the  whole  body.  No  doubt  it  was  a  great  mistake  in  their  Act  uot  to  com- 
pel  all  who  had  passed  an  examination  to  continué  members  of  the  Society.  But  many 
had  not  done  so.  They  had  safely  passed  over  the  bridge  into  the  land  of  Goshen, 
and  now  they  objected  to  pay  a  sixpence  to  keep  it  in  repair  for  others  to  pass  over. 
There  were  two  elasses  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  those  who  were  the  founders  of 
the  Society,  and  those  who  had  passed  an  examination.  He  unquestionably  was  no  better 
qualified  than  many  of  the  present  outsiders,  but  he  had  cheerfully  paid  his  money  to- 
wards  the  perpetuation  of  the  Society,  whilst  others  had  pooh-poohed  it,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  see  why  these  men,  now  that  they  found  it  was  avaluable  thing,  should  come 
in  and  enjoy  the  privileges  to  the  fullest  extent  which  the  founders  and  members  pos- 
sessed.  These  men,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-two  years,  and  when  they  saw  there  was 
something  more  than  a  ñame  in  "  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,"  that  there  were  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  it,  said  it  was  a  very  dog-in-the-manger  principie  not  to  let  them  come 
in  on  the  very  easy  terms  they  wished,  but  he  did  not  think  so.  He  quite  agreed  with 
what  Mr.  Edwards  had  said,  and  referring  to  Mr.  Waugh's  remark,  he  could  add  that  he 
ulso  had  had  young  men  who  had  got  up  cheerfully,  gone  without  their  breakfasts  to  be 
able  to  attend  the  Institution,  and  the  result  was  that  they  were  rising  every  year  in  their 
profession  and  were  taking  a  position  such  as  they  never  could  have  done  but  for  the  as- 
sistance  of  the  Society.  Now  there  were  two  elasses  of  outsiders,  one  who  was  better  than 
the  other  in  point  of  educ&tion.  Now  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  these  men  were  not 
members  of  the  Society,  and  many  of  them  did  regret  it,  and  what  he  said  to  them  was, 
"  Come  to  the  Society,  let  bygones  be  bygones,  register  yourselves,  and  if  you  don't  feel 
disposed  to  attend  the  lectures  and  pass  an  examination,  send  your  children  here  and 
induce  all  your  assistants  and  apprentices  to  do  the  same."  The  advantage  of  what  they 
now  proposed  was  exemplified  in  the  working  of  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  the  medí- 
cal  profession.  According  to  the  last  censas  roturas  the  medical  profession  had  not  in- 
creased  in  numbers,  but  the  chemists  and  druggists  had  increased  to  the  extent  qf  17  per 
cent,  which  was  solely  attributable  to  their  having  raised  the  standard.  Whereas,  any 
man  who  disliked  greengrocery,  tailoring,  or  shoemaking,  and  thought  the  coloured  bot- 
tles  looked  very  pretty  at  night,  and  so  long  as  he  could  speil  "two  tablespoonfuls," 
considered  he  was  fit  to  be  a  chemist  and  druggist.  It  was  to  the  want  of  a  standard 
of  education  that  they  had  attnbuted  the  great  increase  in  their  numbers;  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  town  they  went  into  but  they  found  about  double  as  many  chemists  and  drug- 
gists as  could  get  a  living  by  their  legitímate  trade,  and  they  were  driven,  as  sensible  men 
who  had  families  to  maintain,  to  sell  broomsticks,  fishing-rods,  and  the  like.  He  did  not 
blame  them  for  3elling  those  articles,  or  speak  of  it  disparagingly,  but  only  as  illustrating  a 
system  that  required  alteration  and  improvement.  Now  the  present  chemists  and  drug- 
gists ought  to  co-operate  with  this  Society,  and  take  no  apprentices  who  had  not  first 
undergone  a  preliminary  examination  ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  to  send  all 
the  greengrocers,  tailors,  and  shoemakers  to  the  right-about,  and  bring  in  only  educated 
men.  Those  were  the  men  they  wanted  to  join  the  Society,  and  it  was  because  they  did 
not  that  their  rooms  were  so  erapty.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  futuro  ignoramuses  they  must 
go  to  Parliament  for  extended  powers ;  but  he  was  afraid  they  would  spend  money  with- 
out being  successful  unless  some  of  the  respectable  outsiders  carne  to  their  assistance. 
Without  that  he  feared  the  opposition  would  be  too  great,  and  they  should  have  next 
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year  to  read  in  tlie  accounts  of  the  Society  a  sum  of  £404.  2*.  4 $<i.  for  law  expenses,  and 
all  for  nothing.  Admitting  every  little  chemist  and  druggist  to  the  full  benetits  of  the 
Society  was  like  conferring  the  title  of  KA.  on  every  person  who  knew  the  first  three 
rules  of  arithmetic,  in  which  case  the  legitímate  ones  would  cry  out  and  aek  why  they  had 
been  so  treated.  He  thought  they  were  acting  most  wisely  in  introducing  such  a  Bill, 
which  would  work  beneficially  for  all  parties. 

Mr.  Orridge  said  that  before  the  discussion  proceeded  further,  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  with  reference  to  Mr.  Collins's  motion.  Some  gentlemen  appeared  to  think  that 
they  were  conspiring  with  the  body  of  enemiste  and  druggists,  but  that  was  not  the  fact, 
and  in  proof  of  that  he  had  received  sixteen  letters  from  local  secretarles,  and  also  one 
from  Mr.  Proctor,  of  Newcastle,  in  which  they  stated  that  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 
in  their  neighbourhoods  were  favourable  to  all  chemists  and  druggists  becoming  mem- 
bers  on  the  payment  of  an  entrance  fee.  It  was  upon  those  letters  that  he  founded  his 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.W.B.RANDAix.of  Southampton,said  the  question  appeared  to  be  not  whether  some- 
thing  should  be  done  in  the  shape  of  legislation,  but  what  should  be  done  ;  and  the  great 
difficulty  they  were  met  with  was  the  strong  opposition  that  existed  from  a  large  portion 
of  the  chemists  and  druggists.  He  was  uot  prepared  to  say  there  was  not  some  reasonable 
opposition  to  the  proposed  raeasure,  and  therefore  he  suggested  whether  it  was  not  advis- 
able  to  open  the  door  to  such  an  extent  as  would  in  a  great  measure  disarra  it.  He  thoug  ht 
there  was  some  weight  in  several  of  the  objections  that  had  been  put  forward  to  the  Bill  in 
the  1  Chemist  and  Druggist.'  He  was  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  but  not  by  examitm- 
tion,  and  there  were  gentlemen  in  his  town  who  were  apparently  quite  as  well  qualirted 
to  act  in  every  way  as  himself ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  his  putting  up 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  to  make  the  public  believe  he  was  a  better  man  than  his  ncigh- 
bours  was  a  sham.  Now  he  wished  for  something  to  be  done  that  was  fair  between  all 
parties ;  and  the  question  was  whether  they  could  notmeetthe  views  of  all  without  askiug 
for  such  compulsory  powers  as  were  contained  in  the  Bill.  He  thought  Mr.  Edwards.  in 
moving  the  adoptiou  of  the  Bill,  was  not  strictly  correct  when  he  said  the  Society 
did  not  propose  in  any  way  to  govern  the  chemists  and  druggists,  but  only  toregister  them. 
because  they  proposed  that  afterthe  passiugof  the  measure  none  but  those  should  dispense 
medicines,  which  would  establish  it  as  the  governiug  body  of  the  pharmaceutists  of  the 
country.  If  the  (xovernment  wished  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  they  would  naturally 
come  to  tho  Society  for  information,  when  they  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  get  what  they 
wanted.  lie  suggested  the  possibility  of  their  dividing  the  outsiders  into  two  classes  similar 
to  that  which  existed  in  the  Socioty  between  the  examined  and  non-examined  raen ;  one, 
those  who  were  in  business  before  the  passing  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  and  the  other,  those 
who  had  risen  up  since  then,  but  had  not  come  in,  who  were  on  a  par  with  the  examined 
men  ;  and  then,  if  they  would  not  come  in,  it  would  be  well  to  apply  for  compulsory 
powers.  The  suggestion  he  had  made  would  still  make  a  distinction  between  them  and 
the  examined  men,  and  they  would  not  be  doing  so  great  an  injustice  to  the  examined 
men.  He  strongly  urged  the  possibility  of  their  being  able  to  adopt  a  middle  course  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

Mr.  Brady  said,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Proctor's  letter,  that  as  a  local  secretary  it  ought 
to  have  come  from  himself.  So  far  as  he  had  gathered  Mr.  Proctor's  opinions  they  were 
precisely  his  own,  and  he  might  add  that  in  Newcastle  and  many  other  northern  towns 
the  members  of  the  trade  were  of  opinión  that  the  proposed  measure  would  not  improve 
their  position.  When  the  Bill  was  before  Parliament,  that  tribunal  would  consider  ite 
provisions  with  regard  to  expedieney  and  policy,  and  not  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists. 
It  would  be  a  great  pity  to  give  their  opponents  an  opportunity  of  mutilating  it  in 
Parliament;  and  therefore  he  thought  they  should  be  careful  and' not  ask  for  anything 
they  had  no  reasonable  chance  of  getting.  As  an  examined  member,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  they  would  yield  their  present  rights  for  anything  that  would  prove  benefícial  • 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  Society.  He  should  be  very  sorry  to  let  his  prívate  feelings 
stand  in  the  way  of  anything  that  would  conduce  to  the  benefít  of  the  Society.  He 
was  of  opinión  that  a  measure  for  regulatíng  pharmacy  must  be  more  expansivo  than 
anything  they  had  yet  had.  They  were  a  comparatively  small  body,  and  he  did  not 
think  those  óutside  the  Society  had  sufficient  credit  given  to  them,  especially  by  the 
London  Chemists,  for  the  abilities  they  possossed.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  was 
not  held  in  so  much  estimation  in  the  remóte  provinces  as  it  was  in  the  metrópolis, 
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and  consequently  its  diploma  was  less  valued.  Of  the  leading  men  who  practise 
pharmacy  not  more  than  three-fifths  were  Members  of  the  Society,  and  many  of  those 
who  were  not  Members  were  equal  in  social  standing  and  influencc  to  those  who 
were.  He  thought  the  Bill  should  be  very  much  modificd  before  they  wcut  to  Par- 
liament. 

Dr.  Edwards  reminded  the  meeting  that  in  consequence  of  a  requisition  forwarded  to 
the  Council,  a  special  meeting  was  held  on  the  subject,  which  resultcd  in  a  dctermina- 
tion  that  something  should  be  done,  and  although  soine  thought  the  preseat  was  not  the 
time  to  do  it,  others  held  the  opinión  that  it  should  be  done  at  once.  The  opposition  to 
the  proposed  measure  of  the  Medical  Council  showed  the  prevailing  opinión  with  regard 
to  the  Society,  and  that  although  they  had  done  a  great  deal  as  a  voluntary  society,  yet 
that  still  something  more  was  required  frora  them  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the 
public.  No  society  could  be  in  a  much  better  position  than  they  were,  l>ecause  they  were 
in  a  condition  of  growth  and  progress ;  and  so  long  as  that  continued,  he  maintained  they 
were  accomplishing  the  purposes  which  they  had  set  before  them.  He  could  not  quite  agrec 
in  the  proposition  that  they  should  include  all  within  their  walls,  for  he  was  of  opinión 
that  the  true  elevation  of  pharmacy  consisted  in  their  getting  together,  in  a  compact 
phalanx,  men  who  had  no  self-interests  to  serve,  but  who  were  anxious  to  do  all  they 
could  for  the  benefit  of  the  body.  He  thought  that  there  was  good  reason  for  what 
was  now  proposed,  and  if  time  pennitted  he  could  adduce  numerous  arguments  in  its 
favour.  The  expressed  opinión  of  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  medical  profession. 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  resolution  that  had  bccn  rcad  by  the  President,  showed 
that  action  must  be  taken  by  some  one.  The  Medical  Council" in  discussing  the  matter 
found  themselves  in  a  difficulty,  and  what  appeared  to  trammel  them  very  much, 
was  the  trouble  it  would  give  them  to  regúlate  the  pharmacy  of  the  country.  They 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  to  take  it  up,  and  to  be  repre- 
sented  on  the  Coancil,  but  not  belonging  to  the  profession,  they  would  have  no  vote, 
and  they  would  be  hampered  by  those  who  did  not  really  belong  to  them.  The  Medical 
Council  conceded,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  that  if  they  undertook  the  management  of  this 
affair,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  should  be  represented  on  their  Board,  but  they  appeared 
to  have  given  it  up,  and  had  forwarded  a  communication  to  the  Secrctary  of  State.  Ii 
therefore  the  Medical  Council  in  that  communication  had  said  that  something  ought  to 
be  done — that  legislation  was  urgeutly  called  for  to  ensure  competeney  for  the  compound- 
ing  and  dispensing  medicines  prescribed  by  surgeons  and  physicians, — he  thought  they 
might  be  said  to  have  the  car  of  the  Government.  In  the  discussion  that  took  place  in 
the  Medical  Council,  Dr.  Christison  and  others  referred  to  this  Society  as  the  proper 
body  to  bring  forward  such  a  Bill,  and  the  history  of  the  Pharmacy  Act  was  brought 
forward  by  them  as  an  illustration  of  the  extreme  difficulty  there  was  in  steering  such 
a  Bill  successfully  through  Parüament,  and  they  considered  the  Socicty's  success  in  that 
instance  entitled  them  to  some  consideration  in  reference  to  any  other  legislation.  So 
far  as  the  Society  had  gone  under  that  Act,  they  appeared  to  have  obtained  the  good- 
will  of  the  Medical  Council,  and  that  he  considered  was  a  reason  why  they  should  see 
what  they  could  do  in  this  matter.  They  had  been  unable,  as  a  voluntary  society,  to 
get  all  the  trade  into  one  compact  body,  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  done 
was  by  including  registered  chemists  and  druggists  in  another  body,  and,  like  the  Me- 
dical Association,  have  two  or  three  bodies  eurollcd  under  one  general  body.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  take  in  all  the  chemists  and  druggists  now  in  business,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  membership  for  them  to  be  considered  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and 
he  deprecated  any  agitation  that  would  divide  their  at  preeent  unanimous  body.  It  was 
true  they  were  not  a  perfectly  uniform  body.  They  had  the  registered  founders,  and 
those  who  had  passed  an  examination,  and  now,  by  the  proposed  Bill  they  wished  to 
place  men,  from  their  education,  on  the  platfonn  whom  they  called  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
•  mists,  and  also  to  place  at  once  all  respectable  chemists  and  druggists  nowin  business,  with- 
out  any  invidious  distinction  as  to  qualification,  on  a  platfonn  of  registered  chemists  and 
druggists.  They  said  that  after  a  certain  date  those  who  passed  a  Minor  examination 
should  be  allowcdtocomeinandenjoy  the  privileges  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  Those 
who  were  on  the  platfonn  outside  the  Society,  they  were  willing  to  take  in  as  Asso- 
ciates, receiving  from  them  in  return  a  small  paymont  if  they  wished  to  continué  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  but  they  by  no  means  insisted  on  it  Some  persons  considered  the 
examination  test  too  high,  because  the  same  amount  of  chemieal  knowledge  was  not 
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rcquircd  in  thc  country  as  in  Loadou.  Thcre  might  be  somc  truth  ia  it,  but  it  should 
be  romembered  that  it  was  maintaincd  upon  thc  voluntary  principie,  eacb.  ycar  it  had 
increased,  and  the  students  liad  found  it  more  and  more  easy  to  pass  the  examinations. 
There  would  now  be  the  alternative  of  the  Minor  examination  for  thoso  who  preferred 
being  only  Associates,  which  would  give  the  security  required  by  the  Medical  Council  that 
the  dispensers  of  medicines  keeping  open  shops  should  be  competent  persons.  A  parti- 
ciparon in  the  management  of  the  Society  he  considered  should  be  confined  to  those 
who  voluntarily  contributed  to  the  funds.  Apart  from  themselves,  others  were  moving 
in  this  matter,  and  it  became  the  Society  to  consider  what  could  be  done  which  would 
best  promote  the  accomplishmeut  of  the  object  they  had  in  view.  and  they  said  it  would 
be  by  an  amendment  of  their  Act,  which  would  give  them  a  registration  class  from 
whieh  to  draw  their  future  members.  Much  had  becn  said  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinction  enjoyed  by  examiued  members.  Now  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  valué 
of  thc  education  was  of  greater  consideration  than  the  title,  and  that  there  were  many 
young  raen  whose  gratitude  was  so  great  for  the  information  they  had  obtained  there» 
that  they  would  give  up  the  distinctive  ñame  ¡f  they  saw  it  was  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  Society;  but  they  must  take  care  and  not  permit  such  an  influx  of 
non-examined  members  as  would  destroy  the  prest ige  they  had  created,  wcaken  thc 
inórale  of  the  Society,  and  bring  them  into  contempt.  He  congratulated  the  So- 
ciety upon  the  nnmber  of  young  men  who  were  now  taking  an  interest  in  the  So- 
ciety, from  the  valué  attached  to  the  education,  and  impressed  on  the  members  that 
they  should,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  abstain  from  doing  anything  that  would 
abuse  the  confidence  that  had  hitherto  been  placed  in  the  Society.  At  presen!  they 
hud  2100  members,  of  whom  420  had  passed  the  Major  examination,  which  was  about 
onc-fifth  of  the  body ;  besides  that,  thcre  were  428  Associates  who  had  passed  the 
Minor  examination  upon  the  faith  of  the  same  contract,  and  who  spent  their  inoney 
under  the  belief  that  they  were  making  an  iuvestment  that  would  prove  advantageous 
to  them  when  they  commenced  business.  The  entire  number  of  examined  men  who 
had  altogether  passed  the  Society  amounted  to  1#05,  so  that  whilst  thcv  might  have  a 
few  men  who  would  be  disposed  to  pay  an  entrence  fce  and  come  into  the  Society,  they 
had  a  thousand  whose  interests  they  ought  to  protect,  and  keep  the  strictest  faith  with. 
He  was  not  at  all  sanguine  as  to  the  number  outside  the  Society  who  would  join  them. 
He  did  not  believe  they  would  amount  to  anything  like  a  considerable  number,  because  he 
did  not  think  the  same  excitement  existed  now  as  in  18.">2.  when  the  Pharmacy  Act  passed. 
Even  then,  after  all  the  energetic  means  that  were  taken  by  Mr.  Bell  and  others,  the  result 
was  only  some  800  gained  to  the  Society,  and  now  he  thought  they  would  not  gain  more 
than  a  quarter  of  that  number,  even  if  they  admitted  all  who  chose  to  join  them.  There 
was  not  only  an  indifference  prevailing  now,  but  alsoa  want  of  sympathy,  which  was  the 
cause  that  many  did  not  join  them.  All  that  thc  men  who  would  be  on  the  registered 
list  would  have  to  swallowto  take  the  ful!  bencGt  attaching  to  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 
would  be  a  little  pride  and  the  payment  of  a  small  sum  to  pass  the  Major  examination. 
— obstacles  which  might  be  veryeasily  overeóme  if  they  took  a  fair  view  of  the  case. 
He  believed  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  remain  a  voluntary  society  at  the  core,  than 
that  men  should  be  brought  in  who  were  unwilliug  to  swallow  a  small  quantity  of  pride 
and  pay  a  small  sum  in  fces. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  as  a  member  of  thc  Council  and  of  the  Local  Society  at  Lceds,  con- 
sidered it  was  his  duty  to  infonn  the  Mecting  that  resolutions  had  been  agreed  to  by  thc 
Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  Leeds,  which  he  begged  to  rcad  to  the  mceting.  They  were 
as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  proposals  of  the  Pharmacy  Bill  to  restriet  the  use  of  the  terms  il  Chemist  ** 
and  "  Druggist,"  and  to  prevent  the  keeping  open  shop  for  thc  dispensing  prescriptions, 
by  other  than  registered  persons,  are  attended  by  so  many  difficulties  that  they  are  not 
feasible.  This  meeting  would  consider  it  preferablo  totake  as  the  basis  of  legislation  an 
cnaetment  confining  thc  sale  of  certain  powerful  poisons  to  persons  registered  as  beiug 
qualifíed  for  such  a  trust.  It  also  considers  that  an  annual  subscriptiou  should  be  sub- 
stituted  for  the  single  registration  fee  proposed  by  the  Bill. 

2.  That  the  class  of  "  Chemists  and  Druggists  "  proposed  to  be  registered  under  the 
Bill  is  entitled,  upon  every  principie  of  justice.  to  self-representation  in  the  body  by  which 
it  would  be  governed,  and  also  to  exemption  from  serving  on  juries.  This  mceting  re- 
grets  that  the  Bill  does  not  admit  these  rights. 
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3.  Thut  for  the  reasons  abovo  sct  forth,  and  because  belicving  that  the  Bill  will  not  be 
generally  acccptablc,  either  to  tbe  Members  of  the  Piiarmaceutical  Society,  or  to  Che- 
mists  and  Druggists,  this  mecting  would  urge  upon  the  Council  its  reconsid'eration. 

4.  The  Local  Secretary  is  desired  to  íonvard  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Council 
and  to  the  Editora  of  the  Journal. 

There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  position  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Cheraists.  In 
London  they  were  nearly  all  the  leading  inen,  but  in  the  towns  they  were  sometimos 
in  a  minority,  and  had  to  meet  outside  men  who  were  quite  as  good  as  those  within. 
Those  men  were  also  working  for  the  good  of  pharniacy  generally,  and  the  prevalent 
fceling  was  that  this  Bill  treated  these  men  with  injustice,  and  in  a  mauner  which  he 
and  those  he  acted  with  could  not  bring  themselves  to  do.  He  hoped  the  Society  would 
not  incur  the  great  expense  of  going  to  Parliamcnt  without  a  better  prospect  of  being 
successful,  for  he  believed  they  would  be  met  with  a  stroug  opposition. 

Mr.  Dickexson  said  the  moveraent  in  favour  of  legislation  had  originated  with  the 
outside  chemists  and  druggists,  and  not  with  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  He  fclt 
certain  the  Council  would  not  have  taken  actiou  unless  the  movement  had  originated 
from  without.  The  principie  of  having  only  educated  chemists  and  druggists  would  be 
a  great  boon,  because  it  would  bo  onc  mcans  of  stopping  the  supply  of  chemists  and 
druggists'  shops,  and  the  body  must  be  blind  to  their  own  interests  not  to  support  the 
Society  in  everything  they  did.  His  individual  opinión  was,  that  the  probabilitics  were 
against  the  passing  of  the  Bill  in  its  integrity.  They,  no  doubt,  would  obtain  an  Act  in 
some  form  or  other,  because  all  the  different  bodies  wcro  agreed  that  something  should 
be  done,  and  if  they  did  not  do  it  soracbody  else  would  do  it  for  them.  The  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemists  he  considered  the  best  body  to  do  it,  and  those  who  headed  the  chemists 
and  druggists  in  their  opposition  were  acting  in  the  right  way  to  absolve  themselves  from 
going  to  Parliament,  and  throw  it  on  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  Mr.  Edwards  having  moved  on  a  former  occ  isión  a  similar  motiun  to  that 
now  proposed  by  Mr.  Collins,  but  the  latter  should  rccollect  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances  were  very  different  then  from  the  present  state  of  thitigs.  The  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  changed  his  opinión  before  he  carried  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Litws,  but  nobody 
blamed  him  for  having  done  so,  and  he  did  not  see  that  Mr.  Edwards  should  be  blamed  be- 
cause  circumstances  had  oceurred  which  had  caused  him  to  chango  his  opinión.  He  thought 
they  were  doing  quite  right  in  trying  to  pass  this  Bill.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  praising  the  late  Jacob  Bell,  but  he  thought  he  deserved  praise  for 
the  trouble  and  expenso  he  went  to  in  getting  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing  his  Bill.  Mr.  Bell  was  told  he  would  never  succeed,  but  he  succeeded  in  carrying  a 
measure  which,  though  not  in  the  form  in  which  he  introduced  it,  had  proved  a  boon  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  of  this  country.  He  advised  the  Council  to  persevero,  and 
it  would  be  to  the  iuterest  uí  the  chemists  and  druggists  to  join  them.  He  thought  Mr. 
Collins's  argument  of  the  Golden  Pili  went  against  their  opening  tho  door  as  proposed, 
for  if  they  had  such  a  registration  as  he  wanted,  they  would  immediately  have  plenty  of 
persous  selling  golden  pills.  lie  julviscd  the  chemists  and  druggists  to  join  thix  Society 
heart  and  hand,  and  gain,  if  possible,  this  great  boon. 

Mr.  IIaktley,  as  au  examined  member,  had  no  wisb  to  quarrel  with  the  Council, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  they  had  done,  and  he  admitted 
that  they  had  on  all  occasions  acted  wisely  and  discrcetly  for  the  interests  of  the  Society. 
He  felt  satisíicd  that  tho  examined  members  as  a  body  had  no  desirc  to  place  themselves 
higher  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  rather  to  advance  that  which  was  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Edwards  rose  to  reply.  He  said :  I  shall  not  repeat  again  the  arguments  which 
have  been  used,  but  lea  ve  them  to  rest  upou  you  with  the  weight  you  may  picase  togive 
them,  but  respect  for  the  opinions  uttered  at  this  meeting  demands  that  I  should  say  a 
íew  words  in  reply,  and  before  I  do  this,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  independenco 
you  perceive  in  the  Council ;  you  have  seen  how  frecly  and  fully  every  man  has  not 
hesitated  to  maiutain  his  opinión,  even  when  conscious  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  ma- 
jority  of  his  brethren.  You  may  be  sure  then  that  your  representativos  do  not  hesitate 
at  all  times  fully  to  maiutain  that  which  they  consider  to  be  for  your  benefit,  however 
unpopu'ar  it  may  be;  Lct  me  tcll  rirst,  then,  my  friend  Mr.  Collins  that  I  have  uot  turned 
my  coat,  cr  altered  my  opinión,  but  that  twelve  ycars  have  made  a  great  difference  in 
the  state  of  ihe  case.    I  did  wish  all  those  referred  to  had  joiued  us  then,  I  wisb  it  now 
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wiih  all  my  heart,  but  then  it  was  to  begin  the  new  state  of  affairs ;  wo  had  o  ni  y  just 
had  the  title  offered,  the  engagcments  were  not  entered  iuto,  but  now  all  tbis  is  very 
difíerent  indeed.  And  let  me  say,  in  answer  to  threatened  efforts  made  to  sway  Members 
of  Parliament,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  that  qucstion.  Members  must  look  to  consti- 
tuents  on  our  side  as  well  as  the  other,  and  if  their  supporters  come  to  tbem  and  say,  I  wish 
you  to  oppose  this  Bill,  they  will  naturally  reply,  11  What  are  the  reasons  for  doing  so?" 
Now  I  should  be  ready  tosay,  Just  take  the  Bill  and  study  it,  and  then  look  at  these  eight 
objections — this  is  absolutely  all  there  can  be  said  against  it — and  lcave  thein  to  decide 
the  question  for  themselves.  Surely  a  feebler  affair  never  saw  the  light ;  most  of  them 
are  mere  matters  of  detail  and  bye-law,  and  others,  puré  misrepresentations.  Take 
for  example  local  examinations :  why,  we  are  quite  anxious  to  bave  them,  if  they 
can  be  managed,  but  all  that  we  can  do  now  with  our  present  Act,  without  going  to 
Parliament  at  all.  The  Benevolent  Fund  again,  of  course  every  man  who  subscribes 
to  it  will  have  a  voice  in  its  management  whether  he  belongs  to  the  Society  or  not. 
And  then  I  would  reply  to  Mr.  Randall,  that  the  objection  he  makes  would  have 
equal  forcé,  if  the  persons  he  alludes  to  were  admitted.  Still  a  persou  would  say,  I 
am  as  well  qualified  as  you ;  the  difference  is,  that  you  went  into  business  in  185:', 
and  I  happened  to  do  so  six  months  later,  and  to  give  you  permission  to  put  up  a 
title  which  shall  persuade  the  public  that  you  are  moro  worthy  of  their  confídence 
than  I  am,  just  on  this  account,  is  nothing  but  a  sham.  There  always  must  be  some 
line  or  other,  and  it  will  always  be  easy  to  find  persons  just  divided  by  the  bouudary 
whose  rightá  can  hardly  be  distinguished  froui  each  other.  It  is  the  only  thing  of 
weight  that  I  have  beard  urged,  and  I  may  just  say  that  I  have  always  been  desirous 
of  admitting  those  who  were  in  business  before  tríe  passing  of  the  Act,  and  it  was 
chiefly  through  me  (although  it  is  lettlng  out  6ome  of  the  secreta  of  the  prison-housc) 
that  the  inquiry  was  6et  on  foot  two  years  ago,  as  to  how  many  were  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  offer,  if  the  door  could  be  opened.  We  sent  round  for  returns  from 
all  the  local  secretarles,  and  were  very  much  surprised  by  the  result ;  we  found  in 
some  places  there  was  one,  in  some  two  or  three,  but  they  were  generally  so  content 
to  be  as  they  were,  or  so  utterly  apathetic  about  it,  that  not  anything  like  fifty  in 
all  the  kingdom  could  be  found  who  were  likely  to  come  in,  if  the  door  could  be 
opened.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  letters  from  all  quarters  upbraiding 
us  with  breach  of  faith,  and  expressing  sentiments  very  difíerent  to  some  of  those  we 
have  heard  to-day :  of  course  the  project  was  at  once  abandoned.  I  know  it  is  very 
difíerent  now :  there  are  plenty  who  would  willingly  come  in,  but  it  is  the  substantial 
eloquence  of  the  Jury  Bill  that  they  care  for,  and  that  has  so  suddenly  convioced 
them  how  un  just  it  is  to  keep  them  ont  of  the  honours  and  prívileges  that  they  valué 
8o  highly ;  and  unless  you  are  willing  to  yield  everything,  and  give  up  to  every  one 
the  ñame  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  and  every  advantago  belonging  to  it,  you  will 
still  have  all  the  opposition  which  meets  you  to-day. 

Mr.  Collixb  said  he  would  rather  they  appeared  to  act  as  one  man,  and  therefore,  to 
prevent  anything  like  a  want  of  unanimity,  he  would  withdraw  his  amendment. 

The  Prebident  expressed  his  approval  of  its  withdrawal,  and  observed  it  was  very  im- 
portant  they  should  act  as  one  man. 

The  original  motion  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

Twelve  scrutineers  having  been  appointed,  the  ballot  was  opened  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  meeting. 

Thanks  were  then  unanimously  accorded  to  the  President,  and  also  to  the  Council, 
which  being  duly  acknowledged,  the  Meeting  was  adjourned  to  I'riday  morning,  at 
eleven  o'clock.     

ADJOURNED  MEETING. 

Fridmj,  May  20tó,  1864. 

MR.  SANDFORD,  PRESIDENT,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  Scrutineers  brought  up  their  Beport,  as  follows  :— 

We,  the  undersigned  Scrutineers,  appointed  at  the  Twenty-third  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Brítain,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  have 
examined  the  voting-papers  committed  to  us,  and  report  the  following  results;— 
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Voting-papers  received   694 

Disallowed  for  informality  ...  7 


Baldock    270 

Bird    539 

Bottle    455 

Colbeck    320 

Davenport   ...  532 


Deane    615 

Evans    547 

Gissing    310 

Hanbury   628 

Herring    525 


C87 

Hollier   376 

Mackay    611 

Moreon    631 

Orridge    430 


Savage    585 

Squire    605 

Standring  ...  558 

Waugh    550 


William  Watts,  Chairman. 
Thomas  Kent. 
josefh  kettle. 
Samuel  Gale. 
Charles  E.  Turnee. 
Jno.  Willows. 


Wiluam  Orridge. 
Frederick  Andrews. 

MlCHAEL  CaRTEIOHE. 
ISAIAH  Bo URDAS,  jufl. 

Charles  Coles. 
Jno.  T.  Tüpholme. 


The  following  Membcrs  were  therefore  declared  to  constitute  ;the  Council  for  the 
ensuing  year  :— 

Coüncil. 

Bird,  William  Lio n el,  42,  Castlo  Street,  Oxford  Street. 

Bottle,  Alexander,  37,  Townwall  Street,  Dover. 

Davenport,  John  T.,  33,  Great  Russell  Street 

Deane,  Henry,  Clapham. 

Edwards,  Georoe,  Dartford. 

Edwards,  John  Baker,  Boyal  Institution,  Liverpool. 

Evans,  Henry  Sugden,  52,  Hanover  Street,  Liverpool. 

Hanbury,  Daniel  Bell,  Plough  Court,  Lotnbard  Street. 

Haselden,  Adolphus  Frederick,  18,  Conduit  Street. 

Herrino,  TnoMAS,  40,  Aldersgate  Street. 

Hill8,  Thomas  Hyde,  338,  Oxford  Street. 

Mackay,  John,  119,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Morson,  Thomas  N.  R,  38,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury. 

Orridoe,  Benjamín,  30,  Bucklersbury. 

Proctor,  Barvard  S.,  11,  Grey  Street,  Newcastle. 

Reynolds,  Richard,  13,  Briggate,  Leeds. 

Sandford,  Georoe  Webb,  47,  Piccadilly. 

Savage,  William  Dawson,  65,  Edward  Street,  Brighton. 

Sqduíe,  Peter,  277,  Oxford  Street. 

Standring,  Thomas,  1,  Piccadilly. 

Waugh,  George,  177,  Regent  Street. 

There  being  only  the  requisite  number  of  Candidates  proposed  for  election  as  Audi- 
tors,  the  Chairman  declared  the  following,  who  had  been  nominated  and  had  signified 
their  willingness  to  accept  the  office,  duly  elected  :— 

Auditors.' 

Barron,  Frederick,  2,  Bush  Lañe,  Cannon  Street. 
Burgoyne,  James,  16,  Coleman  Street. 
Carteighe,  Michael,  172,  New  Bond  Street. 
Crispe,  James,  4,  Cheapside. 
Garle,  John,  Bromley,  Kent. 

The  Scrutineers  further  reported  that  they  had  examined  the  voting-papers  for  Local 
Secretarles  returned  with  the  voting-papers  for  the  Council,  and  handed  the  list  to  the 
Chairman. 

Voting-papers  received    496 

for  being  insufficiently  or  not  filled  np   33 

463 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  $o  tfie  Scrutineers  and  to  the  Chairman,  the 
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The  Thirtconth  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  Iustitution,  April  21  st,  1864 ; 


Several  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museuin  were  announced,  and  Mr.  J.  Glover 
read  the  following  paper  on  "  Photography  as  an  Incentive  to  the  Study  oí 
Chemistry:" — Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  artistic  bearings  of  pho- 
tography, in  which  some  of  the  votarles  of  high  art  havc  endeavoured  to  shade  its 
lustre  by  pointing  to  its  followers  as  raen  of  baths,  chemicals,  and  mechanical  science. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  say,  however,  the  clairas  of  photography  as  a  handmaid  to  art  are  being 
ably  discussed,  and  are  becoming  partially  recognized.  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant  when  she  will  hold  the  high  position  as  an  art-science  which  she  houourably 
deserves. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  this  evening  to  enter  upon  any  of  thoso  qucstions, 
but  rather  to  discuss  photography  as  an  interesting  branch  of  chemical  science ;  one 
well  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  associates,  as  it  places  before  them  in  a 
tangible  forra  a  large  meed  of  reward  for  labour  well  spent. 

To  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  laboratory,  pursuing  the  study  of  chemistry  as  a 
chosen  profession,  by  which  they  have  determined,  as  youthful  aspirants,  to  make  head- 
way  in  tho  world,  and  whose  hearts  and  souls  are  fuily  engaged  in  the  object  contem- 
plaled,  I  now  address  myself.  Let  me  fancy  for  a  moment  one  of  theso  young  mcn 
just  coramencing  his  studies  in  the  direction  1  have  described — for  instance,  during  his 
first  attempt  at  crystallization.  How  carefully  does  he  watch  the  ebullition  of  the  cva- 
porating  dish,  and  when  his  solution  arrives  at  the  spccific  gravity  requircd,  with  what 
impatience  does  ho  await  the  cooling  of  the  liquid,  and  with  what  eageruess  he  observes 
the  formation  of  the  salt.  But  the  great  feature  of  all  to  him  is  the  gathering  of  thaí 
first  crop  of  crystals,  which,  in  his  estimation,  are  the  most  beautiful  forms  he  has  ever 
bcheld. 

Just  so  is  it  as  we  advance  in  chemical  research.  It  is  the  results  which  repay  all  our 
efforts,  and  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  those  results  that  we  experience  de- 
light.  Now  in  photography  we  have  a  combination  of  important  and  most  interesting 
chemical  manipulations,  raany  of  them  of  a  complicated  and  delicate  nature ;  food 
for  the  most  enthusiastic  cheraist,  and  ground  over  which,  although  thousands  haré 
trodden,  there  is  much  hidden  treasure ;  and  much  honoured  will  those  men  be  who  suc- 
ceed  with  the  ploughshare  of  truth  in  bringing  those  hidden  treasures  to  light. 

It  is  a  great  and  indisputable  fact,  that  somc  of  the  most  important  points  in  connec- 
tion  with  this  art  are  but  vaguely  understood.  I  ara  grieved,  oti  account  of  the  iuterests 
of  science,  that  this  should  be  so  ;  but  I  ara  glad  foryour  sakes,  and  for  that  of  explorers 
generally,  that  the  case  stands  as  it  does.  StilL,  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that 
there  are  no  men  of  eminence  employed  in  these  investigations,  for,  all  honour  to  them, 
we  boast  of  having  engaged  the  attention  and  anxious  thought  of  many  of  the  first 
chemists  of  our  day,  both  in  this  and  other  lands ;  but  still  there  are  many  conflicting 
theories,  and  much  that  is  surrounded  with  mystery. 

"  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swif  t,  ñor  the  battle  to  the  strong."  It  is  not  alwars 
the  most  advanced  in  any  branch  of  information  that  secure  the  golden  fruit.  Those 
who  have  been  considere  ]  comparatively  illiterate  in  scientific  knowledge,  have  some- 
times  been  able  to  confound  tho  wise ;  so  that,  unlike  the  phantom  scarch  for  the  M  phi- 
losopher's  stone,"  there  is  at  least  hopc  for  every  one  that  success  shall  crown  his  efforts, 
who  gives  his  attention  to  the  advancement  of  any  particular  branch  of  inquiry. 

Following  out  our  primary  idea,  which  I  am  most  anxious  to  enforce  upon  your  at- 
tention, that  in  proportion  to  the  magnitudo  of  our  results  is  our  satisfaction  increased, 
allow  me  to  expatiate  on  tho  peculiar  advantages  offered  by  photography  in  this  respect. 
There  is  not  only  the  honour  of  probable  6uccess  in  our  exploration  after  truth,  but 
in  every  photographic  experiment  we  have  something  in  the  photograph  itself  which 
repays  us  tenfold  for  our  toil.  What  is  more  beautiful  to  contémplate  than  one  of 
Nature's  truthful  sun-pictures,  when  the  various  operations  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced  have  been  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that 
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it  isthe  work  of  our  hands  and  the  conception  of  our  intelligence  ?  and  this  result  can 
be  cousummated  by  any  painstaking  chemist  possessing  a  smaíl  share  of  the  inspiration 
of  an  artist.  Leaving  out  the  art-question  altogether,  we  still  have  something  which 
brings  with  it,  but  in  a  much  highcr  degree,  the  pleasurable  sensation  of  the  young 
chemist  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded. 

Photography,  although  a  child  of  the  present  generation,  has  effected  much  for  science 
in  optical  knowledge,  but  more  especially  in  chemistry.  It  has  brought  to  light  many 
reactions  which  before  were  never  dreamt  of.  It  has  led  to  the  investigatiou  of  a  class 
of  salts  and  compounds  which  before  its  introduction  were  very  obscure,  because  they 
were  considered  unimportant.  It  has  intcrested  a  class  of  men  in  the  study  of  chemistry 
who  beforetime  lobked  upon  it  as  a  very  dry  subjcct,  picturing  its  votaries  as  men,  de- 
scribed  by  the  poets  and  novelista,  in  slippers  and  dressing-gowns,  buming  the  midnight 
oil,  and  poring  over  the  molten  contents  of  the  crucible.  Ilappily,  however,  this  enthrall- 
ing  study  has  dispelled  many  of  these  visions  of  fancy,  and  there  are  now  to  be  numbered 
among  photographers  men  who  once  thought  lightly  on  scientific  matters,  but  now  are 
to  be  found  among  their  most  enthusiastic  admirers.  This  change  may  be  solely  attri- 
buted  to  the  influence  of  the  photographic  art,  which  first  brought  these  subjccts  under 
their  notice  in  so  enchanting  a  disguise. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  hcre  to  glancc  at  one  or  two  of  the  leadiug  ques- 
tions  in  this  branch  of  chemical  research,  whicli  are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  tho 
learned.  It  will  appear  somewhat  strange  to  the  uninitiated  that  the  very  foundation 
of  all  photography  is  not  yet  acknowledged  to  be  clcarly  understood.  The  formation  of 
the  "  photographic  image"  (the  subjcct  to  which  I  allude)  has  received  a  considerable 
share  of  attention  by  chcmists  ;  but  the  changes  which  takc  place  are  of  such  a  subtle 
nature, — nay,  the  very  action  of  light  itself  on  the  sensitive  tablet  has  been  hitherto 
wrapt  in  such  obscurity,  and  besides  these,  there  is  the  undoubted  combined  influence 
of  electricity,  the  whole  being  so  intimately  woven  that  the  chemist  alone  becomes 
powerless  to  grapple  with  the  question,  and  has  to  cali  in  the  aid  of  the  philosopher  to 
assist  him  in  the  unravelment  of  the  skein  of  mystery.  In  the  course  of  the  year  that 
has  passed,  I  attcmpted  a  few  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  I  trust  not  altogether  in 
vain.  At  some  future  time  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  laying  before  this  Association  the 
result  of  my  experiments,  if  it  is  thought  that  the  members  will  take  any  intcrest  in  a 
subjcct  at  present  so  foreign  in  its  nature  to  the  general  routine  of  its  business. 

Out  of  the  many  other  questions  which  are  now  receiving  the  investigation  of  scien- 
tific photographers  I  will  meution  but  one  more,  and  that  because  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  affecting  the  great  matter  of  the  imperishability  of  the  final  results.  The 
process  of  prínting  upon  paper  by  mcans  of  the  actiou  of  light  on  chloride  of  silver  has 
for  some  years  been  a  stumbling-block  and  root  of  bitteruess  to  the  followers  of  the  art. 
The  question  becomes  more  and  more  complicated  by  the  fact,  which  is  constantly 
brought  before  us,  that  wbile  some  of  those  pictures  which  were  produced  during  the 
infancy  of  tho  process  have  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  aud  rctain  their  pristine 
bcauty,  although  frequeutly  very  little  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  their  preservation, 
there  are  others  which,  as  far  as  human  intelligence  can  judge,  have  been  treated  idcnti- 
callv  the  same,  which  are  but  of  yesterday  comparatively  speaking,  but  are  fading  from 
our  view,  leaving  scarce  "  a  wreck  behind." 

Efforts  are  now  being  put  forth  to  produce  the  positivo  images  by  other  means  than 
that  of  silver  printing,  and,  I  am  happy  to  add,  with  inarked  success.  Not  the  least 
important  is  the  attempt  to  substitute  carbón  for  the  silver,  which  has  onlj  very  recently 
been  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  Mr.  tíwan,  of  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne.  The  details  of 
his  process  have  just  been  published  in  a  paper  read  this  month  at  a  meeting  of  the 
London  Photographic  Society,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  you  one  of  the 
specimens.  The  results  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to  silver 
prints,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  their  permanency. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  novclty,  and  tho  one  which  will  outvie  all  others  for  popular 
illustration  by  means  of  photography,  is  the  transfer  of  the  photograph  itself  to  the 
copper-plate  and  the  lithographic  stone.  There  now  exists  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
this  feat  will  be  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

In  appeariug  before  you  this  evening  as  a  body  devoted  expressly  to  the  world  of 
chemistry,  I  have  a  specific  object  in  view.  If  any  branch  of  art  or  science  is  worth 
following  at  all,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  pursued  in  a  systematic  manner.  I 
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confess  before  yoa  with  humility  that  there  are  many  photographers,  especially  among 
those  who  engage  in  the  art  as  a  profession,  who  are  very  much  influeoced  in  tbeir 
operations  by  the  rule  of  chance.  Most  of  the  additions  to  the  general  stock  of  informa- 
tion  have  been  achieved  by  the  amateurs,  men  who  have  studied  science  for  the  love  of  it, 
and  not  for  profit ;  and  yet  these  are  the  very  men  who  can  afford  to  devote  the  least 
time  to  such  matters. 

In  addressing  you  then  as  those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  who  still  feel 
and  acknowledge,  by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  an  Association  as  this, 
that  you  are  deeply  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  chemistry,  I  wish 
to  engage  your  sympathies  so  as  to  infuse  a  little  of  your  enthu&iasm  into  that  compara- 
tively  neglected  branch  of  your  wondrous  science  which  I  humbly  represent,  and  thus 
by  your  example  and  co-operation  assist  us  in  the  meritorious  work  of  bestowing  upon 
photography  an  acknowledged  place  among  the  sister  branches  of  art  and  science. 

The  thauks  of  the  meeting  were  cordially  awarded  to  Mr.  Glover  for  bis  interesting 
paper. 


The  Fourteenth  General  Meeting,  May  5,  at  the  Boyal  Institution ;  Mr.  J.  Shaw, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Several  donations  were  announced  to  the  Library  and  Museum,  and  thanks  accorded. 

Dr.  Edwards  introduced  and  explaincd  the  automatic  percolator,  and  a  discussion 
followed. 

The  Lecture  of  the  evening  was  by  Mr.  Edward  Davics,  F.C.S.,  on  Iron. 

Mr.  E.  Davies,  F.C.S.,  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  44  Iron."  The  subject,  he  said,  was 
one  for  which,  from  the  importance  of  iron  and  its  compounds,  both  generally,  and  also 
with  reference  to  phannaceutical  preparations,  he  asked  their  attention  whilst  he  brought 
before  thera  sotne  of  the  important  faets  relating  to  this  most  valuable  metal.  Iron  is  one 
of  the  earliest  mentioned  metáis.  This  is  not  improbably  due  to  the  numerous  masses  of 
meteoric  iron  scattered  over  the  earth's  surface.  Iron  weapons  and  tools  have  in  modern 
times  been  made  in  Africa  from  this  source.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  useful  metal 
should  be  one  which  has  fallen  from  the  skies  as  a  gift  of  Heaven  to  man.  This  may  ex- 

Í>lain  the  great  valué  which  was  attributed  to  this  metal  in  Homeric  times,  when  at  the 
uncral  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  the  discus  of  iron  to  be  thrown  was  itself  thought 
worthy  to  be  the  prize.  Iron  is  every  where,  in  the  dust  of  the  air,  in  the  water,  and  in  the 
earth.  Scarcely  can  anything  in  nature  be  named,  in  which  chemical  tests  will  not  reveal 
the  omnipresent  element  Of  no  metal  is  there  such  store  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
there  for  the  ase  of  man  does  it  lie,  until  with  mighty  labour  it  is  extracted  from  its  ores. 

The  process  of  smelting,  puddling,  and  manufacturiug  steel,  both  by  the  oíd  raethod 
of  carboniziug  and  the  newer  one  of  partial  decarbonizing  of  the  cast  iron,  were  then 
described. 

No  metal  is  capable  of  such  immense  increase  of  valué  by  manufacture.  From  a  raw 
material  of  a  valué  too  small  to  note,  hair-springs  for  watches  may  be  made  worth  £130 
the  ouuce  troy,  almost  thirty  times  the  valué  of  fine  gold. 

The  compounds  of  iron  naturally  begin  with  its  oxides,  as  these  are  the  forms  in  which  it 
is  usually  raet  with.  The  protoxide,  which  cannot  be  isolated,  when  hydrated,  is  used  in 
medicine ;  like  the  other  oxides  and  compounds  insoluble  in  water,  its  activity  dependa  on 
its  being  dissolved  by  the  acids  of  the  stomach,  and  taken  into  the  system. 

The  magnetic  oxide,  remarkable  for  the  property  from  which  it  derives  its  ñame,  and 
important  as  the  source  of  the  best  Swedish  iron,  follows,  being  a  compound  of  the  prot- 
oxide with  the  sesquioxide,  and  is  also  used  as  a  medicinal  agent 

The  sesquioxide  is  that  oxide  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  as  in  the  form  of  rust 
it  is  unfortunately  often  to  be  seen.  Ilsematite,  an  oro  much  used,  is  also  this  oxide.  Ses- 
quioxide of  iron  has  usually  little  or  no  magnetic  power,  but  if  the  artifically-prepared 
magnetic  oxide  be  gently  heated  with  chlorate  or  nitrate  of  potash,  itretains  its  power  of 
being  attracted  by  a  magín  t,  though  entirely  converted  into  sesquioxide.  This  discovery, 
made  in  1860,  by  Mr.  Robbins,  a  inembcr  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  may  stir  up 
young  pharmaceutists  to  venture  in  pursuit  of  new  truths,  as  original  research  need 
not  be  confined  to  professioual  chemists.  Insoluble  as  sesquioxide  would  appear  to  be  in 
water,  Professor  Graham's  researches  in  dialysis  have  shown  that  by  gradual  removal  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid,  perchloride  of  iron  may  be  decomposed,  and  a  solution  of  peroxide 
of  iron  in  water  obtamed.  This  solution  is  readily  dcstroyed,  a  drop  of  acid,  or  alkali, 
or  even  of  a  neutral  salt,  being  sufficient  to  precipítate  the  whole  of  the  oxide. 
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Of  the  salta  of  iron  the  protosulphate  is  the  most  extensively  prepared,  being  the  pro- 
duct of  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites,  and  a  bye-product  ¡n  the  alum  manufacture.  Its 
poisonous  properties  are  marked.  Dr.  F.  Crace  Calvert,  a  few  years  since,  analysed  the 
contenta  of  the  stomach  of  a  man  poisoned  by  it.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  but  is  a  harsh 
method  of  administeriog  this  valuable  medicinal  agent. 

The  perchloride  is  best  prepared  by  forming  the  protochloride  in  crystals,  dissolving  in 
water,  and  passing  a  slow  current  of  chlorine  until  no  blue  is  produced  with  ferricyanide 
of  potassium.  The  excess  of  chlorine  is  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  solution  will 
bear  evaporating  down  to  the  crystallizing-point  without  decomposition.  The  process 
given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  not  good,  as  a  samplc  prepared  in  strict  conformity  to  its 
directions  gave  a  dark  liquid  containing  protosalt  and  nitric  acid.  On  heating  more 
strongly,  the  solution  became  muddy  from  formation  of  a  sub-salt. 

The  tartrate  of  iron  has  the  property  of  not  being  thrown  down  by  alkalies ;  the 
citrate  also  acts  in  a  similar  method.  This  doubtless  exerts  an  influence  on  their 
therapeutic  action,  and  may  account  for  the  favour  in  which  these  remedies  are  held.  A 
compound  described  in  the  '  Chemical  News,'  an  albuminate  of  iron  and  soda,  from  its 
reseinblance  to  the  compound  of  iron  which  exists  in  the  blood,  will  probably  prove  a 
valuable  reinedy. 

The  peracctate  of  iron  has  the  property  of  losing  its  acid  when  exposed  in  solution 
to  a  heat  of  about  200°  F.  for  a  length  of  time.  This  solution  is  opaque  to  reflected 
light,  but  transparent  to  transmitted,  does  not  give  the  usual  tests  for  iron,  has  no  inky 
taste,  and  has,  in  fact,  lost  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  an  iron  salt 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  iron ;  only  a  small  selection  could  be 
made  from  the  immense  store,  to  which  almost  daily  additions  are  made.  Materially 
speaking,  this  is  an  iron  age,  for  iron  is  superseding  all  other  materials.  Is  it  wood  ? 
our  ships  were  British  oak,  but  the  naval  poet  of  the  next  generation  must  sing  of 
British  iron.  Stone — our  bridgcs  did  come  from  the  quarry,  but  now  from  the  mine 
and  foundry.  In  thin  sheets  it  has  been  proposed  as  an  indestructible  material  for  books 
to  substitute  paper,  and,  when  enamelled,  steel  collars  invade  the  domain  of  linen. 
This  metal  may  take  a  life  with  sharp  cut  or  thrust,  or  may  restore  the  languishing 
invalid  to  strength  and  energy.  To  it  we  owe  our  couutry's  greatness  in  large  mea- 
sure;  with  it  we  make  the  bridges,  the  machinerv,  the  ships  which  are  the  modern 
wonders  of  the  world ;  and  with  it  too  the  sons  of  brave  oíd  England  stand  ready  to 
defend  their  treasures  and  to  bid  defiance  to  a  world  in  arms. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  experiments  and  specimens. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  for  the  most  able  and  iuteresting  discourse. 
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The  Ninth  Meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art,  on  the  evening  of  May 
18th ;  the  President,  Mr.  Haevey,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Abbott  read  a  paper  upon  "  Linimentum  Saponis."  After  describing  the  incon- 
veniences  resulting  from  the  gelatinization  of  soap  linimcnt  made  according  to  the  for- 
mula of  the  Pharm.  Lond.,  1851,  he  pointed  out  the  obiections  to  the  two  methods 
which  had  been  sometimes  proposed  as  substitutos,  viz.  the  use  of  soft  soap,  or  of  a 
weaker  spirit.  The  use  of  soft  soap  is  obviously  contra-indicated  by  the  bleaching 
action  of  its  linimcnt  upon  tincture  of  iodinc,  whilst  rectified  spirit  is  preferable  to  proof 
strength  for  combining  with  chloroform,  iodine,  compound  camphor  liniment,  etc. 

Where  watery  extracts,  as  belladonna,  had  to  be  mixed  with  the  liniment,  the  weaker 
spirit  had  advantages ;  but  the  introducüon  of  Linim.  Bellad.  Brit.  Pharm.  would  ob- 
viate  the  necessity  ot  such  prescriptions. 

Mr.  Abbott  described  the  valuable  experiments  upon  soap  liniment  made  by  Mr.  Deane 
(Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  xviii.;,  to  which  Mr.  Groves  has  added.  These  prove  that  whilst  rec- 
tified spirit  will  dissolve  only  a  part  of  hard  soap  in  the  cold  (viz.  the  oléate  of  soda),  an 
mercase  of  temperatura  to  70°  F.  will  take  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  (the 
margarate  of  soda). 

The  formula  for  Lin.  Saponis,  Brit.  Pharm.,  being  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the 
Pharm.  Lond.,  1851,  the  criticisms  which  had  been  applied  to  the  latter  still  held  good. 
The  author's  own  experience  in  endeavouring  to  follow  strictly  the  British  Paarmacopceia 
wasasfollows:  — 
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Hard  soap  is  prescribed,  ;ind  is  defincd  as  being  "greyish-white,  dry,  inodorous."  It 
is  ordercd  to  be  made  from  soda  and  olive  oil.  Some  was  accordingly  prepared,  aud  thc 
liniment  was  accurately  made  from  it,  excepting  that  a  small  portion  would  not  dissolve 
as  long  as  thc  hcat  did  not  exceed  70".  This  liniment  had  only  a  faint  greenish  tinge  of 
colour,  and  rcmained  fluid  when  exposed  to  grcat  cold.  It  was  doubtless  such  a  prepara- 
tion  as  was  intended  should  be  produced.  Since  a  puré  olive-oil  soap  was  not  a  commer- 
cially  recognized  substance,  it  was  needful  to  examine  the  soaps  which  were  often  used 
for  this  purpose,  aml  the  following  are  some  experiments: — 

1.  Mottled  Castile  soap  digested  at  GS°,  as  prercribed  by  British  Pharmacopoeia,  gave 
12  per  cent.,  insolublc  residue  (margarate  of  soda),  aud  the  product  did  not  gelatinize  in 
the  eold. 

2.  The  same  at  120° :  all  dissolved,  but  the  proportion  of  margarate  of  soda  was  too  large 
to  be  retained  at  a  low  temperatura,  and  gelatinization  followed. 

IJ.  White  Castile  soap  at  68°  left  27  per  cent,  residuo. 
4.  The  same  at  120  dissolved,  but  gelatinized. 

.">.  Tlie  olive-oil  soap  at  G8°  left  ó  per  cent,  residue,  and  continued  finid  at  32°. 

(5.  The  same  at  120J  dissolvcd  entirely,  and  also  remained  fluid  at  32\ 

This  experiment  eonfirmed  the  statement  of  Groves  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  502), 
that  an  olive  oil  which  had  lost  much  of  its  margarin  by  deposition  in  cold  weather, 
would  dissolve  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  ordinarily  tho  case  with  hard  soap. 

Mr.  Abbott  submitted  that  these  experiments  were  suíricient  proof  that  neither  kínd 
of  Ca&tile  soap  ought  to  be  employed,  and  espccially  they  indicated  that  if  the  white 
varicty  were  used,  the  liniment  wouíd  contain  less  than  threc-fourths  of  the  quantity  of 
BOttp  which  it  should.  lie  believed  that  it  containod  much  st:aratc  of  soda,  from  the  use 
of  animal  fat. 

Mr.  Yewdall  read  a  short  paper  upan  "The  Valué  of  the  Marc  left  in  thc  Preparation 
of  Tincturc  of  Opium." 

His  object  was  to  compare  the  processes  of  maceraíion  and  percolation  respectively  as 
affecting  this.  Tincturc  of  opium  was  prepared,  in  a  York  Glass  Company's  percolator, 
from  pulv.  opii.  ture,  mixed  with  half  its  bulk  oí  sand.  The  loss  of  proof  spirit  was  at 
the  rate  of  six  ounces  per  gallón,  after  prcssíng  the  nuirc.  The  marc  was  then 
treated  with  repeated  quantities  of  distilled  water,  the  washings  concentrated  und  sub- 
mitted to  processes  which  were  duscribed,  for  the  separation  cf  morphia  aud  the  othercon- 
stitueuts. 

For  comparison  with  Mr.  Davis's  rcsults  unon  the  marc  of  tincturc  made  by  maceration 
(Pharm.  Journ.,  \.  s.,  vol.  v.  p.  4<¡2),  Mr.  Yewdall  stated  thc  morphia  from  the  marc 
of  three  gaüous  of  percolated  tincture  as  being  1G*8  grains,  against  42  grains  found 
by  Mr.  Davis  in  the  marc  of  inacerated  tincture. 

These  comparisons  do  not  inform  us  of  all  that  it  is  desirable  to  know,  because  the 
samples  of  opium  used  were  not  the  same. 

Thc  author  alluded  to  the  various  modiíled  processes  that  have  been  suggested.  for 
making  tincture  of  opium.  and  expressed  approval  of  that  which  odopts  a  hard  watery 
extract  iostead  of  the  crudo  drug,  as  giviug  a  nearer  approach  to  uniformity  of  result. 

The  Presideut  aunouuced  that  this  would  be  thc  concluding  meeting  of  the  present 
session. 


LECTUBE8  ON  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIA. 


ON  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIA  TO 

PHARMACOLOGY. 

Lkctukk  II. 

DdiweJ  befare  the  Manhers  of  the  PharmaccuÜcnl  Sorieifft  A  ¡mi  20,  18(1  i. 

1»V  JOI1X  ATTFIKLD,  F.C.3., 

DIRECTOS  O?  TJiK  SOCIETY'S  LABOB-VTOUlEá. 

In  coosidei íng  the  preparations  of  thc  Pharmacopoeia  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
tainúig  to  what  extent  thc  authors  of  the  work  have  succeeded  in  repreecnting 
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thc  advancement  which  Las  been  made  in  Pharmacy  since  the  last  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  Phartnacopceias  wcre  published,  I  liad,  in  my  last  lecture, 
arrived  in  due  alphabetical  order  at  the  Liquors.  I  have  only  two  other  liquors 
to  notice. 

Liquor  Morphias  Acetatis  of  the  London  and  Dublin  Colleges  is  omitted  frorn  the 
preparations  of  the  British  Pharinacopceia.  This  is  well,  for  E.  Wood  showed 
Pharni.  Journ.  vol.  xvi.  p.  531)  that  it  became  brown  and  ineffective  on  stand ing. 
ts  place  is  supplied  by  the  Liquor  Marphue  Ilydrochloratis  of  thethree  oíd  Pliar- 
macopoeias,  the  strength  of  which  will  now  be  equal,  instead  of  as  strong  again 
in  Scotland  as  in  Ireland  or  England, — another  illustration  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages  secured  by  the  publication  of  a  national  Pharmacopceia.  The  formula 
includes  a  srnall  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  be  found  to  probably 
assist  in  dissolviug  and  preserving  the  hydrochlorate  of  morphia. 

Liquor  Potassse.  I  have  nothing  to  say  concerning  the  process  for  the  pre- 
pararon of  solution  of  potash ;  it  is  a  very  good  one,  and  is  perhaps  the  only 
one  that  can  be  used  witli  advantagc  on  a  large  scale.  It  also  gives  a  liquor 
sufficiently  puré  as  a  medicinal  remedy.  Indeed,  it  is  an  improvemeut  on  the 
oíd  process,  inasmuch  as  slaked  lime  is  now  ordered  in  place  of  quick  lime,  But, 
seeing  that  the  authors  of  the  Pharmacopceia  have  obviously  been  desirous  to 
instruct  the  apothecary,  pharmaceutic  chemist,  and  student,  rathcr  thau  the 
manufacturer,  and  have  ordered  qnantities  and  processes  to  suit  them  and  not 
him,  it  would  have  been  more  cousistent  had  they  included  for  the  preparation 
of  Liquor  Potassa;  a  well-known  process,  which,  in  place  of  iron  vessels, 
stirrers,  a  source  of  heat  and  the  employ  tneut  of  much  time,  rcquires  only  the  aid 
of  a  common  bottle. 

Redwood  has  shown  (Pharm.  Journ.  2nd  ser.,  vol.  ii.  p.  155)  that  if  the  carbo- 
nate of  potash  and  excess  of  hydrate  of  lime  be  simply  well  shaken  with  water  in  a 
bottle,  until  a  little  of  the  solution  does  not  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  an  acid, 
a  liquor  potassse  is  produced,  which  is  even  purer  than  the  officinal  article.  The 
students  in  the  pharmaccutical  laboratories,  and  I  myself,  always  employ 
this  process  in  preparing  our  test  solution ;  and  if  we  may  act  on  Garrod's  statc- 
ment  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  18G4,  vol.  i.  p.  359),  that  theobjectof  the  Pharma  • 
copcoia  Committee  has  been  to  give  processes  by  which  each  chemical  drug 
can  be  made,  not  the  one  to  be  necessarily  adopted  in  its  manufacture,  then 
1  do  not  see  why  apothecaries  and  pharmaceutic  chemists  should  not  adopt  the 
process  too.  The  authors  of  the  British  Pharmacopa>ia,  in  not  introduciug  it 
into  their  work,  missed  a  good  opportunity  of  gracefully  showing  their  appre- 
ciation  of  the  labours  of  Pharmacologists. 

LitiiiíK  Caubonas. — The  Pliarmacopceia  does  not  contain  a  process  for  the 
preparation  of  this  rare  chemical.  The  student  will  fiud  one  in  the  4  Pharma- 
ceutical  Journal '  (vol.  iv.  p.  132),  or  in  any  of  the  modern  books  of  chemistry. 

Mkl. — The  only  test  given  for  the  detection  of  adulteration  in  honey  is  that 
of  iodine  for  starch.  No  means  is  indicated  whereby  the  presence  of  water,  glue, 
mucilage,  and  albumen,  as  found  in  the  Rhone  honeys  by  Frickhinger  (Pharm. 
Journ.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  32),  can  be  determined. 

Mistukje. — Mixtura  Creasoti.  This  preparation  is  from  the  Ediuburgh 
Pharmacopcoia.  It  is  the  only  preparation  in  which  glacial  acetic  acid  is  used, 
and  even  here  the  employment  of  the  acid  would  seeni  to  be  unnecessary,  for 
Pereira  states  (Mat.  Med.,  3rd  edit.,  vol.  ii.p.  2012)  that  onepart  of  creasote  dis- 
solves  in  eighty  of  water.  In  the  mixture  now  ordered,  one  part  of  creasote  i¿ 
present  in  four  hundred  and  forty  of  water,  so  that  the  acetic  acid  must  be  un- 
necessary as  an  aid  to  solution  of  the  creasote,  aud  this  is  apparently  its  only  use. 
The  spirit  of  juniper  in  the  formula  is  stated  (Laucet,  18G4,  vol.  i.  p.  195)  to 
make  thc  mixture  milky,  so  that  altogether  the  preparation  needs  investigation 
by  Pharmaccutists. 
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Mistura  Cretse  has  pretty  rauch  the  characters  of  the  oíd  formula,  though  the 
gum  which  aids  in  suspending  the  chalk  was  stated  by  Proctor  (Fharm.  Journ., 
2nd  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  11)  to  be  preeent  in  too  srnall  a  quantity. 

Mistura  Ferri  Composita.  Bell  said  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  459),  u  It 
is  an  obvious  oversignt  in  the  London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopo3Ías  that  the 
myrrh  (in  Mistura  Ferri  Composita)  is  ordered  to  be  used  in  powder.  The  eleganco 
and  perfection  of  the  preparation  depend  on  the  selection  of  a  sound  piece  of 
myrrh,  not  at  all  dry,  and  which,  when  carefully  rubbed  down,  makes  a  good 
emulsión."  The  Edinburgh  College  ordered  11  myrrh  bruised"  in  their  last 
Pharmacopoeia.    The  British  Pharmacopccia  still  orders  u  myrrh  in  powder." 

Mistura  Gentianas  Composita.  This  compound  mixture — compound  in  a 
fourfold  degree,  for  it  contained  two  compound  infusions  and  one  compound 
tincture  ;  altogether  a  compound  containing  no  less  than  twelve  galenical  simples ; 
stigmatized  by  the  last  great  pharmacologist  quoted  as  a  useless  incumbrance  on 
theshelves  of  the  druggist  (Bell,  Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  460),  and  admitted 
(ibid.,  461)  by  a  member  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  Committee,  whoalso  was 
a  member  of  the  British  Pharraacopceia  Committee,  to  be  inserted  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  only  to  save  physicians  the  trouble  of  writing  three  linos  instead 
of  one — has  at  last  been  excluded  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  altogether. 

Morphle  Hydkochlohas. — The  quantitative  method  of  determining  the 
purity  of  this  salt,  given  in  the  Materia  Medica  división  of  the  Pharmacopcoia,  is 
a  new  and  useful  introduction ;  for  if  the  specimen  respouds  to  the  conditions 
required,  the  absence  of  water,  sugar,  as  found  by  Morson  (Pharm.  Journ.,  vol. 
ix.  p.  361),  salicin  suspected  to  have  been  detected  by  Macfarlan  (Pharm.  Journ., 
vol.  ix.  p.  337),  and  sevcral  other  possible  adulterauts,  will  be  ensured. 

PiLULvE. — Pilula  Aloes  Barbadensis  is  inoet  like  the  Pilula  Aloes  cum  Sapone 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia;  but  extract  of  liquorice  is  omitted,  as  suggested  by 
Proctor  (Pharm.  .Journ.,  áud  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  11)  ;  hard  soap  replaces  soft,  as  sug- 
gested by  several  pharmaceutists,  oil  of  carra way  is  introduced,  and  treacle  is  re- 
placed  by  confectiou  of  roses.. 

Pilula  Aloes  Socotrintc  is  not  like  any  aloe  pill  in  either  of  the  three  oíd  Pharma- 
coiKBias.  It  is  obviously  constructed  on  the  model  of  Pilula  Aloes  Barbadensis. 
probably  to  give  medical  practitioners  a  choice  of  the  two  varieties  of  aloes.  If 
it  is  intended  to  replace  the  Pilula  Aloes  (Socotrinep)  Composita  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  Proctor's  suggestion  to  omit  the  extract  of  gentian  (Pharni. 
Journ.,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  11)  is  met.  It  more  nearly,  however,  resembles  the 
Edinburgh  Pilula  Aloes. 

Pilula  Calomelanos  Composita.  This  is  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  ñame  of 
the  London  Pilula  IIydrar</yri  Chloridi  Composita.  The  oíd  excipient,  treacle. 
is  now  replaced  by  castor  oil ;  a  matter  of  detail,  long  (Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  vii. 
p.  551)  advocated  by  pharmaceutists.  The  Dublin  Collego  did  order  castor  oil 
to  be  used.    It  contains  one  grain  of  calomel  in  five  graiñs  of  the  mass. 

Pilula  Cambofjifís  Composita  is  according  to  the  Edinburgh  formula.  It  is 
about  double  the  strength  of  the  oíd  Loudon  preparation. 

Pilula  Coloc ynthidis  Composita.  The  Lonófon  compound  colocynth  pill  having 
gone  back  to  its  oíd  (1836)  position  as  an  extract,  íts  place  is  supplied  by  the 
Edinburgh  preparation  ;  a  chango  recomraended  by  Bel!  (Pharm.  Journ.,  vol. 
xviii.  p.  457).  The  Dublin  preparation  has  suffered  most  by  these  changes ;  it» 
hard  soap  and  treacle  being  omitted,  and  its  proportiou  of  scammony  much  in- 
creased. 

Pilula  Coloc  ynthidis  et  Hyosryami.  This  also  is  an  Edinburgh  pill,  of  which 
a  complaint  has  been  registered  (Med.  Circular,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  169)  that  it  is 
44  always  getting  mouldy." 

Pilula  Ferri  Carbonatis.  This  is  the  London  Pilula  Ferri  Composita,  the 
manufacture  of  carbonate  of  iron  which  went  on  inside  that  pill,  having  beei» 
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superseded  by  manufacture  outside  it,  and  subsequent  introduction  as  saccharated 
carbonate  of  iron.  This  most  orthodox  improvement  was  suggested  by  Daven- 
I>ort  (Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  xi.  p.  484). 

PUula  Ferri  Iodidi.  This  is  a  new  pill.  The  process  is  that  of  Christison 
(Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  iv.  p.  79). 

Pilula  Hydrargyri.  This  is  the  oíd  pill  made  in  the  oíd  way.  Donovan, 
cited  by  Thomson  (Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  iv.  p.  413),  had  stated  that  when  made 
■with  oxide  of  mercury  instead  of  metallic  mercury,  it  was  quite  as  efficacious ;  and 
Thomson  himself  had  long  thought  that  the  efncacy  of  the  oíd  pill  depended  in 
great  measure  on  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  oxide  of  mercury  derived  from 
oxidation  of  the  metallic  mercury,  when  in  that  fine  state  of  división  to  which 
it  is  necessarily  brought  by  long  trituration  with  the  confection  of  rose  and 
liquorice.  Tyson,  an  excellent  therapeutist,  as  well  as  a  good  practical  chemist, 
stated  (Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  i.  p.  451)  that  the  Pharmacopceia  blue  pill  was, 
under  the  best  management,  a  very  uncertain  preparation.  He  made  pilula 
hydrargyri  with  the  protoxide,  and  communicated  his  formula  to  the  *  Pharma- 
ceutical  Journal.'  It  was  as  follows : — 

Pilula  Hydrargyri  Protoxidi. 

P»  Hydrargyri  Protoxidi  5j. 
Confectionis  Rosae  Galíicaí,  5Üj. 
Pulvis  Florum  Anthemidi3  ¿ss.  M.  8.  a.  et  fíat  Massa. 

Tyson  says, 44  Here  we  have  a  preparation,  with  only  half  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury, far  superior  to,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  blue  pill ;  always  the  same 
in  effect,  always  certain,  and  made  in  a  few  minutes.  I  use  the  powdered 
chamomile  instead  of  the  liquorice  powder,  as  it  keeps  better,  and  sits  more 
pleasantly  upon  the  stomach."  Tyson  made  his  protoxide  (black  oxide)  of  mercury 
from  calomel,  also  by  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  usual  raethod.  He  says, 
44  But  the  great  secret  that  remains,  is  to  procure  the  slate-coloured  protoxide 
aqua  calcis  will  not  do,  as  it  produces  an  ash- colour  from  a  mixture  of  muríate 
of  lime;  liquor  potassae  alone  will  not  do,  for  it  produces  a  brownish  black 
powder,  containing  a  portion  of  submuriate  of  mercury  undecomposed,  and  which 
no  addition  of  liq.  potassae  will  act  upon,  but  by  the  addition  then  of  a  small 
quantity  of  liq.  ammonice  (as  well  as  liq.  potassa?),  the  calomel  is  completely 
aecomposed,  and  the  slate-coloured  protoxide  immediately  produced."  I  have 
quoted  these  observations  of  Tyson,  because  I  believe  they  contain  the  basis  of  a 
method  of  preparing  a  much  better  and  more  rational  blue  pill  than  the  oficinal 
article ;  I  commend  them  to  the  notice  of  therapeutists. 

Pilula  Opii.  This  is  the  Dublin  Pilula  Saponis  Compositum  ;  it  is  also  the 
same  pill  of  the  London  College,  with  the  omission  of  liquorice,  and  with  lard 
instead  of  soft  soap,  as  suggested  by  Boucher  and  Proctor  (Pharm.  Journ.,  2nd 
ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  15).  It  also  replaces  the  Edinburgh  Pilula  Opii  sive  Thehaictey 
sulphate  of  potash  and  confection  of  roses  being  substituted  by  hard  soap  and 
water. 

Pilula  Rhei  Compcsita.  The  quantity  of  soap  as  compared  with  the  amount 
in  the  London  formulabas  been  much  increased,  as  suggested  by  Proctor  (Pharm. 
Journ.  2nd  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  11).  Oil  of  peppermiut  also  replaces  oil  of  carraway, 
as  suggested  by  Southaíl  (ibid.,  p.  12),  who  moreover  expressed  an  opinión  that 
the  Dublin  formula  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  London  College.  The  Dublin 
formula  is,  in  fact,  the  one  retained.  It  is  slightly  weaker  than  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  varieties. 

Pilula  Scillce  Composita.  This  preparation  is  still  made  with  the  squill  in 
fine  powder.  Xiblett  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  153)  proposed  to  use  an  acetic 
extract  of  the  squill,  to  obviate  the  trouble  occasioned  by  the  powder  rapidly 
becoming  unfit  for  dispensing  purposes.  Such  a  pill  was,  he  said,  highly  ap- 
proved  of  by  medical  practitioners.    The  formula  retained  is  that  of  the  Dublin 
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Pharmacopceia ;  it  is  much  the  same  as  tlie  Edinburgh,  but  is  of  double  tbc 
strength  in  squill  as  compared  with  tliat  of  the  London. 

Podopiiylli  Resina. — The  resin  of  podopbyllum  is  precipitated  on  pouring 
a  concentrated  tincture  of  the  dried  root  into  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  I  havebeen  asked,  "  What  is  the  use  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  ?"  Its  use  \á 
to  precipítate  hydrochlorate  of  berbería  (not  bebería),  and  was  proposed  by 
Maisch  (Pharm.  Joura.  2nd  ser.,  vol.  v.  p.  183),  whosucceeded  in  preparing  ber- 
berine — or  berbería  as  we  must  now  cali  it  in  conformity  with  Pharmacopceial 
nomenclaturc — from  podophyllum,  its  occurrence  there  having  been  previously 
pointed  out  by  Mayer.  It  iá  probably  an,  if  not  the,  active  principie  of  podo- 
phyllum. 

Potassa  Sulpiiurata  is  the  oíd  Potassii  Sulpharetum  ;  a  ñame  which  Mus- 
kett  (Pharin.  Journ.  2nd  ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  214)  suggested  should  be  altered,  inas- 
much  as  it  implied  a  compcsition  which  the  preparation  does  not  possess.  Th.< 
vague  character  of  the  new  ñame  is  quite  consisteut  with  the  character  of  the 
preparation. 

PotasSíE  Bicarbonas. — The  process  and  necessary  apparatus  for  the  pre- 
paration of  this  salt  will  be  found  described  in  greater  detail  in  the  1  Pharnia- 
ceutical  Journal,'  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

Potassje  Pkkmaxgaxas. — Tn  the  laboratory  we  find  Bcettger's  procesa 
(Zeitschrift  für  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  Bot.  3,  and  Chemical  News,  vol.  i?, 
p,  09)  preferable  to  the  one  given  in  the  Pharmacopo3Ía.  Boettger's  process  is  as 
follows  : — Fuse  together  in  au  iron  crucible  four  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  and 
two  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  when  oxygen  begins  to  be  evolved,  remove 
the  crucible  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  gradually  one  part  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganeso. Heat  again  uutil  the  mixture  solidifies,  then  boil  it  with  eighty  parts 
of  water,  and  finally  pass  carbón ic  acid  through  the  solution  uutil  it  becomes  red. 
The  liquid  is  now  decanted,  filtered  through  gun-cotton,  evaporated  toone-half, 
and  set  aside  to  cool.  Large  crystals  of  the  permanganate  may  be  thus  obtained. 

Potassa  Sulpiias. — This  unimj)ortáut  salt  is  one  of  the  many  in  the  Phar- 
macopceia, processes  for  the  preparation  of  which  are  given,  but  which  might 
well  have  been  omitted  altogother.  If  this  is  one  of  the  processes  introduced  in 
order,  accordíng  to  Gurrod  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  18G4,  vol.  i.  p.  359),  to  pro- 
págate a  certain  aniouut  of  knowledge  of  chemistry  among  a  large  class,  bota  of 
the  medical  profession  and  druggists,  who  look  upon  the  Pharraacopceia  as  a 
text-book,  then  it  has  failed  in  its  object.  For  although  in  our  laboratory,  for 
example,  we  are  rigid  upholders  of  undeviating  adhereuce  to  the  Pharmacopceia 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  gnknical  compounds,  yet  in  sulphate  of  potash  and 
many  other  chemical  substances  we  adopt  difFerent  and,  as  we  think,  better  meaos 
of  arriving  a¿  tlie  desired  end.  We  think  with  Garrod  (i7n</.),  that  the  only  point 
required  to  be  secured  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  substances  is  their  purity 
or  fitness  for  medicinal  administration,  and  a  complete  set  of  tests  for  each 
article  ensures  this. 

To  make  sulphate  of  potash,  we  are  directed  to  take  of  the  residuo  of  the 
process  for  nitric  acid,  one  pound.  This  residue,  you  know,  is  bisnlphate  of 
potash.  This  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water ;  then  slackcd  lime,  eight  ounces,  gra- 
dually added— directious  to  stir  well,  which  is  imperative,  being  omitted— 
until  redileued  litmus-  paper,  immersed  in  the  mixture,  is  restored  to  a  blue  coloar. 
We  shall  now  have  formed  much  sulphate  of  lime,  the  greater  part  of  which 
will  have  been  precipitated,  but  some  will  remain  in  solution ;  we  are  therefore 
to  filter  the  solution  through  calicó,  and,  having  heated  it  to  the  boiling  point, 
to  add  carbonate  of  potash  as  long  as  there  is  auy  precipítate.  We  now  have 
carbonate  of  lime  precipitated,  and  are  therefore  to  filter  again.  But  our  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  potash  thus  obtained  will  be  contaminated  with  carbonate 
of  potash ;  we  are  therefore  to  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  so  as  to  produce  a 
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neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution ;  this  it  does,  of  course,  by  decomposing  the  car- 
bonate of  potash,  producing  sulphate  of  potash.  Finally  the  solution  is  to  be 
evaporated  ti  11  a  film  forras  on  tho  surface,  and  then  set  by  for  twenty-four 
hours  ;  the  crystals  which  will  have  formed  by  that  time  are  to  be  dried  on  fil- 
tering  paper,  and  preserved  in  a  bottle.  Now  in  the  laboratory  wc  fiud  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  first  line  of  this  process  and  the  last,  but  to  skip  over 
allbetween.  To  solution  of  bisulphate  of  potash  \ve  add  carbonate  of  potash 
un  til  no  moro  eflfervescenco  is  produced,  and  then  evapórate  and  crystallize ; 
and  operating  upon  one  pound,  we  find  our  process  quite  as  economical  as  that 
of  the  Pharniacopceia. 

Pulvis  Antimonialis. — Antimonial  powder  is  quite  a  feature  in  the  new 
PharmacopcDia.  Standing  prominently  out  in  the  older  Pharmacopcoias  as  in- 
constant  in  its  chemieal  propertics,  uncertain  in  its  therapeutical  effect,  and  al- 
together  unsatisfactory  and  empirical,  it  is  now  noticcable  for  its  simplicity  of 
formation  and  perfectly  definitc  character  :  it  is  simply  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  oxide  of  antiraony  with  two  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime.  We  can  only 
wonder,  indeed,  that  the  process  for  its  preparation  was  not  introduced  into  the 
London  Pharmacopooia  of  1851,  for  it  had  been  described  nine  years  beforc  that 
date  in  the  pages  of  the  4  Pharmaceutical  Journal.'  Oíd  Quincy,  speaking  of 
antiraony,  says,  M  There  is  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  some  empines,  medicines 
frora  this  basis,  which  are  an  intolerable  scandal  to  learning  and  education." 
Spurred  on  by  that  observation,  Tyson,  a  medical  practitioner  whom  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  cite,  began,  some  fifty  years  ago,  to  inquire  into  the  vir- 
tues  of  tho  various  preparations  of  antimony.  This  he  did  both  by  analysis  and 
by  carefully  watching  their  effeets  on  the  animal  economy,  and  the  resulta  of  his 
ohservations  were  communicated  to  this  Society  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Meeting 
of  February  9th,  1842  (Pharm.  Journ.  vol.  i.  p.  449).  After  torturing  anti- 
mony in  all  ways,  and  trying,  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  all  its  forms  in  all 
febrile  diseases,  in  patients  of  all  ages  and  of  all  temperaraents,  he  beca  me  satis- 
fied  that  we  had  only  two  preparations  worthy  of  notice,  and  that  these  two  were 
invaluable,  naraely,  the  tartrate  and  the  oxide  ;  that  the  oxide  was,  in  fact,  the 
base  of  every  useful  preparation  of  antimony ;  thus  proving  the  truth  of  the  re- 
mark  in  Duucan's  'Edinburgh  Dispensatory,'  that  "oxide  of  antimony  with  phos- 
phate of  lime  is  one  of  the  best  antimonials  we  possess."  In  coraparing  the  effeets 
of  James's  powder  with  the  pulvis  antiraonialis  of  his  day,  Tysoti  sometimos  found 
their  virtues  so  alike  in  all  their  combinations  as  not  to  be  distinguished.  Some- 
timos he  had  occasion  to  prefer  James's  powder  to  the  pulvis  antiraonialis  ;  at 
other  times  he  had  reason  to  give  to  pulvis  antimonialis  the  preference,  fiuding 
that  in  James's  powder  thero  was  considerable  variation,  but  in  his  mixture  of 
oxide  of  antimony  aud  phosphate  of  lime  he  found,  as  he  says,  "a  prepara- 
tion far  superior,  being  al  ways  the  same  and  always  certain."  Tyson  raade  his 
phosphate  of  lime  frora  bones  by  the  same  process  as  that  now  given  in  the 
British  Pharmaco]XEÍa,  and  also  procured  his  oxide  of  autimony  by  the  method 
there  adopted.  lie  dissolved  sulphide  of  antiraony  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  form 
what  in  the  PharmacopcDia  is  termed  IAquor  Antimonii  Terchloridi ;  this  he 
poured  into  water  to  form  the  u  pulvis  algarothi,"  or  oxychloride  of  antimony, 

J'ust  the  proceeding  we  are  now  to  follow  in  making  Antimonii  Orydum  ;  and 
is  oxychloride,  like  oure,  was  finally  washed  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  re- 
move  all  traces  of  the  chlorous  element,  leaving  puro  hydrated  oxide  of  anti- 
mony. Writing  in  1842,  Tyson,  at  the  conclusión  of  his  paper,  said,  "  The 
above  form  of  Pulvis  Antimonialis  I  havo  now  used  for  upwardsof  twenty  years  ; 
and  such  is  my  estiraation  of  its  valué  in  the  cure  of  disease,  that  if  I  wished  to 
leave  a  legacy  to  my  country,  I  think  I  could  not  bequeath  to  her  a  greater 
boon.  I  have  long  found  it  unnece^sary  to  use  either  James's  powder  or  the 
Pulvis  Antimonialis  of  the  Pharmacopceia  ;  aud  I  ara  quite  sure  that  when  the 
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abo  ve  preparation  is  universally  known,  not  one  single  grain  of  that  uncertain, 
expensive,  and  empirical  medicine,  James's  powder,  wili  ever  again  be  sold.  My 
great  wish  is  to  see  the  above  formula  introduced  into  the  London  Phannaco- 
pceia."  Had  Tyson  lived,  be  would  bave  seen  bis  wisb  more  than  fulülled. 

Pulvis  Aromaticus. — This  aromatic  powder  closely  resembles  the  Con/ectio 
Aromática  of  tbe  London  Pharmacopceia,  only  that  it  is  without  chalk,  aud 
therefore  is  more  truly  an  aromatic  mixture,  the  oíd  aromatic  confection  now 
having  the  more  correct  ñame  Pulvis  Creta  Aromaticus.  These  two  powderc 
wiil  therefore  now  replace  the  Con/ectio  Aromática  of  London  and  Dublin,  the 
Pulvis  Aromaticus  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  the  Pulvis  Cinnamomi  Compo- 
situs of  London,  and  the  Pulvis  Creta  Composüus  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin.  The  cinnamom,  nutmeg,  saffron,  cloves,  cardamoms,  and  sugar  of 
Pulvis  Aromaticus  are  to  be  reduced  separately  to  fine  powder,  mixed  thoroughly, 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Stockeu  (Pharm. 
Jburn.  2nd  ser.  vol.  i.  p.  356)  thought  the  saffron  ought  to  be  infused,  the 
liquid  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  then  mixed  with  the  powders.  Undoubtedly 
a  powder  of  much  brighter  colour  is  thus  obtained,  and  perhaps  it  would  have 
becn  desirable  to  include  that  modification  of  manufacturo  in  the  British  Phar- 
macopceia,  for  wholesale  manufacturers  will  probably  adhere  to  the  instructions 
now  íaid  down  as  little  as  they  did  to  those  formerly  given,  and  thus  aromatic 
powder  be  as  variable  in  appearance  as  the  aromatic  confection  was.  It  is  the 
opinión  of  many  that  satirou  might  be  altogether  omitted  from  these  pre» 
parations. 

Pulvis  Creta  Aromaticus  cum  Opio  replacea  the  Pulvis  Creta  Compositus  cum 
Opio  of  the  London,  and  the  Pulvis  Creta  Opiatus  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
Pharmacopceias. 

Pulvis  Scammonii  Compositus. — The  oíd  Dublin  form  for  this  powder  wag 
tolerably  strong  of  scammony,  the  Edinburgh  was  stronger,  and  the  Ixmdon 
strongest ;  the  British  is  a  little  stronger  still. 

Quiñis  Sulphas. — As  a  test  of  the  purity  of  sulphatc  of  quinia  we  are  told 
in  the  Materia  Medica  división  of  the  British  Phartnacopceia  that  ten  grains 
are  perfectly  dissolved  by  a  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  water  containing  ten  minims  of 
diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  and  that  ammonia  throws  down  from  this  solutiou  a 
precipitate  which  redissolves  on  agitating  the  whole  with  half  a  fluid  ounce  of 
41  puré"  ether.  If  any  cinchonia  were  presen t  it  would  remain  undissolved. 
Now  M  puré"  ether  raust  not  be  used  in  this  operation,  or  some  of  the  quinia 
itself  will  remain  undissolved.  For  Roger  has  shown  (Chem.  News,  vol.  v. 
p.  259)  that  the  quinia  which  is  precipitated  from  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of 
quinia  is  not  dissolved  by  less  than  250  grains  of  14  puré  "  ether,  whereas  the 
half  fluid  ounce  of  puré  ether  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopceia  weighs  only  158 
grains  (at  55° ;  sp.  gr.  being  724).  It  is  true  that  the  test  given  will  geuerallj 
be  found  to  be  satisfactory,  but  that  is  because  "  puré"  ether  is  not  likely  to  be 
used.  Roger  showed,  indeed,  that  the  quinia  from  ten  grains  of  sulphate  was 
perfectly  dissolved  by  so  little  as  100  grains  of  ether,  if  that  ether  contained  at 
least  two  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Inasmuch  then  as  most  samples  of  ether  con  tai  n 
alcohol,  the  test  will  only  occasionally  fail ;  but  this  renoers  the  matter  still 
more  unfortunate,  for  experience  will  perhaps  have  produced  confidence  in  the 
test,  and  the  correetness  of  fallacious  results  be  only  the  more  strongly  insisted 
on,  and  unpleasantness  therefore  be  the  more  likely  to  arise  between  buyer  and 
seller.  Had  the  word  11  puré "  been  left  out,  the  account  of  the  test  would 
have  been  quite  correct,  for  we  should  have  considered  that  the  officinal  ether, 
which  contains  alcohol,  was  intended  to  be  used ;  in  this  ether  the  precipitated 
quinia  dissolves  readily. 

Rheum. — One  or  two  tests  are  given  for  the  purity  of  rhubarb  in  mass,  but 
in  the  powder  wo  are  told  that  adulterations  are  detected  with  difficulty. 
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Billot  s  test  (Chem.  News,  vol.  i.  p.  100)  might  perhaps  have  been  included 
here.  Two  or  three  drops  of  an  essential  oil,  such  as  bergamot,  anise,  or  fennel, 
and  a  little  magnesia  are  rubbed  with  the  powder  in  a  mortar,  when  no  change 
of  colour  ensues  if  the  specimen  be  puré  Turkey  or  Russian  root ;  but  if  it  cou- 
tains  any  home-grown  root,  the  mixture  assumes  a  tint  varying  from  a  salmón 
to  the  brightest  rose-colour,  according  as  there  is  little  or  much  of  the  adultera- 
ting  ingredient. 

Santonin. — This  is  Mialhe's  process  (Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  iii.  p.  857)  slightly 
improved.  It  is  long  and  apparently  complicated,  but  will  be  readily  under- 
stood  when  it  is  remembered  that  santonin  has  the  properties  of  a  weak  acid  ; 
that  it  fon us  a  soluble  salt  with  lime ;  that  it  is  precipitable  by  acids,  and  in- 
soluble  in  ammonia.  The  tests  given  for  the  detection  of  other  matter  iu  santonin 
will  not  indicate  the  presence  of  strychnia  with  which  santonin  is  said  to  bo 
sometimes  adulterated.  A  case  is  rccorded(Pharn).  Journ.,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  iv.  p. 
91)  in  which  a  fatal  result  followed  the  administration  of  some  santonin,  which 
was  afterwards  found  to  have  contained  twenty  per  cent,  of  strychnia. 

Sapo  Mollis. — This  substance  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
but  no  process  is  given  for  its  preparation.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  com- 
mercial  article  is  seldora  fit  for  use  in  medicine,  and  an  exceilent  and  simple 
method  of  making  a  perfectly  puré  neutral  oléate  of  potash  or  soft  soap  was  at 
the  disposal  of  the  compilers  of  tho  Pharmacopceia.  fu  the  Pharm.  Journ.,  2nd 
ser.,  vol.  iv.  p.  38G,  Wood  shows  that  when  lead  plaster  is  rubbed  in  a  mortar 
with  carbonate  of  potash  and  alcohol,  oléate  of  potash  is  formed,  which  alone 
dissolves  in  the  alcohol ;  on  distilling  ofF  the  alcohol  a  puré  soft  soap  remains. 

Sod.e  Arsenias  is  now  ofFicinal.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  oíd  M  Pearson's 
Solution,"  and  was  recommended  to  be  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopceia 
by  Bullock  (Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  x.  p.  357)  ;  several  physicians  having  stated 
it  to  be  milder  in  its  action  than  Liquor  Arseuicalis,  and  moreovcr,  the  only 
form  of  arsenic  easily  admissible  as  an  ingredient  in  pills.  Garrod  has  re- 
ceutly  confirmed  this  statemeut  (Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  1864,  vol.  i.  p.  277), 
showing  that  patients,  who  from  some  unexplained  cause,  are  absolutely  in- 
tolerant  of  liquor  arsenicalis,  take  Lvjuur  Sudan  Arseniatis  without  any  un- 
pleasant  result.  Sod»  Arsenias  is  only  used,  in  the  Pharmacopceia,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  liquor  just  named  which  is  a  solution  of  four  grains  of  the 
anhydrous  salt  in  every  ounce  of  water.  The  arseniate  of  soda  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia is  represented  as  containing  fourteen  equivalents  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization,  corresponding  tó  40*4  per  cent,  of  water,  and  nearly  37  per  cynt. 
of  arsenic  acid.  When  fresbly  prepared,  however,  the  salt  generally  contains 
twenty-four  equivalents,  corresponding  to  537  per  cent,  of  water,  and  only 
28*6  per  cent,  of  arsenic  acid.  The  latter  salt,  however,  very  quickly  efflo- 
resces  in  the  air  and  is  converted  into  the  former,  which  does  not  effloresce 
even  in  warm  air.  These  varying  amounts  of  water  in  arseniate  of  soda  will  not 
interfere  with  the  streugth  of  the  liquor,  inasmuch  as  that  variety  of  the  salt 
which  has  no  water  of  crystallization,  that  which  has  been  dried  at  300°  and 
which  contains  nearly  G2  per  cent,  of  arsenic  acid,  is  the  one  ordered  to  be  used. 
But  in  prescribing  sodro  arsenias  in  pills,  physicians  must  remera ber  that  the  salt 
which  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  disDensed  is  the  Pharmacopceia  salt  containing 
only  37  per  cent,  of  arsenic  acid,  almost  twice  as  much  of  which  therefore  will 
have  to  be  ordered  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  given  weight  of  the  soda» 
arsenias  of  the  liquor  would  produce.  Pharmaceutists.wUl  also  take  care  that 
the  comparatively  weak  salt  containing  twenty-four  equivalente  of  water  of 
crystallisation  be  not  used  for  any  preparation  ;  it  is  readily  known  by  its  pro- 
perty  of  efflorescence. 

So  d.v.  Bicarbonas. — The  process  and  apparatus  recommended  for  preparing 
this  salt  are  the  same  as  those  for  potass»  bicarbonas,  and  will  also  be  found  de- 
scribed  morefully  in  Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
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Sod.í;  Cakbonas  Exsiccata. — In  drying  carbonate  of  soda  it  is  not  now 
heated  to  redness,  as  formerly ;  thc  resulting  salt  wiH  consequently  be  more 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  the  objections  to  the  oíd  carbonate  urged  by 
Ince  (Pharm.  Journ.,  vol.  iii.  p.  279)  and  Muskett  (Pharra.  Journ.,  2nd 
ser.,  vol.  i.  p.  214)  be  removed.  The  present  process,  however,  which  is  from 
the  last  Dublin  Pharmacopnna,  has  also  been  shown  by  Draper  (Dub.  Med.  Press, 
and  Pharm.  Journ.,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  iii.  p.  129)  to  beobjectionable,  inasmuch  as  it 
yields  a  hard  cake  difficult  to  powder.  lie  proposes  that  thc  bicarbonate  of  soda 
be  used  asa  source  of  dried  carbonate ;  the  product  on  heating  to  redness  being 
a  fine  white  pulveruleut  puré  monocarbonate. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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THE  NEW  PHARMACY  BILL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — As  the  draft  of  the  proposed  Pharmacy  Act  is  now  published,  its 
various  clauses  are  fairly  open  to  criticism.  Every  ono  interested  and  con- 
nected  with  Pharmacy  must  be  unanimous  in  the  wish  to  unite  the  whole 
body  of  chemists  in  the  proposed  legislative  Act. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  fair  that  all  existing  interests  should  be  pre- 
served  intact. 

Secondly, — It  is  proposed  to  register  all  chemists  and  druggists,  and  their 
assistants,  upon  the  payment  of  one  guinea  for  such  registration  ;  after  which 
their  connection  with  the  Society  is  ignored,  unless  they  pass  the  Minor  ex- 
amination,  and  become  Associates.  I  tokeit  thatthis  is  not  a  fair  recognition 
of  thc  largo  body  of  chemists  and  druggists  ;  would  it  not  be  better  to  unite 
the  whole  body  with  the  full  privileges  of  membership  upon  a  smaller  annual 
payment — say  half  a  guinea  per  annum  P 

Thirdly, — Surely  it  ia  not  thc  intention  of  thc  proposed  Act  to  register  the 
present  members  and  fouuders  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  as  chemists 
and  druggists,  and  takc  from  them  their  present  title  of  Pharmaceutical 
chemists ;  if  so,  that  will  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  those  who  have  given  their 
time  and  money,  and  recognized  the  progressive  principies  of  the  Society. 

Fourthly, — Let  those  wlio  are  non-members  be  registered  as  chemists  and 
druggists  ;  the  present  members  retain  the  title  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  ; 
the  examined  members,  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  (by  examination). 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

64,  Stanhope  Street,  Liverpool.  J.  TnoMrsoN. 

AN  " INSATIATE  MONSTER." 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

During  the  month  of  June,  1863, 1  placed  in  an  unglazed  one-gallon  jar  fifty 
healthy  leeches. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  my  assistant  reported  soven  dead.  This  appeared  un- 
accountable,  as  the  water  had  been  changed  daily,  kept  cool,  and  the  access  of 
any  deleterious  matter  guarded  against.  Noxt  day  there  were  nine  more  deaths, 
and  in  the  day  following  twelve.  I  now  began  to  fcel  not  a  little  interested  as 
to  the  cause  of  this  most  unusual  mortality ;  and  on  exarnining  thc  dead  leeches 
fouud  that  each  one  had  three  or  four  hardeued  swellings  upon  the  under  surface, 
thc  ínouths  distended,  and  the  whole  substance  flabby.  ■  Next  day  there  were 
fifteen  more  victims,  all  presenting  a  similar  appearance. 
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In  order  more  fully  to  investígate  the  matter,  the  remaining  leeches  were 
tranBferred  to  a  large  glass  jar.  The  first  noticeable  circumstauce  was  their  ex- 
treme rcstlessncss — at  first  attríbuted  to  the  strong  light — but  on  closer  inspec- 
tion  a  stranger  was  discovered  whose  presence  was  evidently  unwelcome  to  the 
family. 

In  «hape  not  nnlike  a  very  small  millepede  or  woodlouse,  ithad  long  antennae 
and  numerou8  legs.  On  exainination,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  8  diameters, 
the  whole  intestinal  canal  was  seen  distended  with  blood  ;  this  entirely  dis- 
appeared  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes,  proving  the  rapidity  of  digestión  and 
assimilation.  The  inouth  was  armed  with  a  formidable  pair  of  piucers,  and  the 
forelegs  with  hooked  claws. 

On  inaking  particular  examination,  every  one  of  the  swellings  upon  the  dead 
leeches  was  fouud  to  have  in  its  centre  a  punctured  wound — kkeach  in  itself  a 
death  ; "  the  verdict  was  therefore  aoon  decided,  and  the  culprit  placed  in 
a  preparation  jar  of  water  in  order  to  watch  its  movements.  It  appeared  to  be 
actively  engaged  iu  sceking  food  ;  probably  living  upon  Iufusoria,  where  larger 
prey  is  not  to  beobtained.  lt  became  however  gradually  more  atteuuated,  uutil 
at  the  end  of  a  week  it  died. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  did  this  little  destructive  gain  admission 
to  the  jar  ?  Was  the  ovum  attached  to  the  body  of  a  leech,  or  deposited  under 
the  ski n,  as  is  practised  by  the  ichneumon  flies  upon  caterpillars,  or  was  the 
germ  conveyed  in  the  water  supplied  from  the  Thames?  a»  I  have  frequently 
notici'd  Monoeuli  and  other  animálculos  in  our  unfiltered  water  ;  but  this  seems 
the  lesa  probable  as  the  water  was  changed  daily,  and  the  time  required  to  hatch 
might  have  occupied  sevcral  days.  The  subject  is  certainly  one  of  sorae  impor- 
tance,  and  cominends  itself  not  only  to  eutomologists,  but  to  all  who  keep  such 
risky  Uve-stock  as  leeches. 

R.  GOODWIN  MüMBRAY. 

Richmond,  S.  W. 


CAUSE  OF  CHANCE  IX  ESSENTlAL  OlLS. 

TO  TIIK  EDITOR  OF  TJIE  FÜARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

u  We  give  a  new  ñame  to  a  phenomenon,  and  fancy  we  have  given  a  reason.  Facts, 
not  reasous,  are  as  plentiful  as  Ijlackberries." 

Sir  — At  folio  498.  4  Pharmaceutioal  Journal,*  Vol.  V.,  Mr.  Charles  Tomlin- 
son,  Lecturer  on  Science,  King's  College  School,  London.  is  reported  to  have 
stated  that,  M  if  two  oils  pressed  from  the  seeds  were  packed,  one  quite  clean, 
and  the  other  more  or  less  contaminated  teith  gum  or  mucilage,  the  latter 
would  beeoinc  more  or  less  acidilied,  the  gum,  etc.,  apparently  ferinenting,  and 
then  setting  up  an  acidifying  action  in  the  oil.  This  may  explain  some  of  the 
diflerences  in  the  working  and  eharacter  of  oila." 

That  gum,  or  mucilage,  is  ever  present  in  the  oils  referred  to  has  not  been 
shown.  The  following  are  the  resulta  obtained  by  careful  examinations  of 
the  precipítate,  or  deposit,  invariably  present  in  those  oils: — The  precipítate, 
or  deposit,  is  insoluble  in  water,  therefore  cannot  be  mucilage  ñor  gelatine. 
The  precipítate,  or  deposit,  is  not  coagulable  by  heat,  therefore  is  not  albu- 
men. The  precipítate,  or  deposit,  exhibits  the  prouerties  of  adipocere,  and 
spermaceti  in  its  solubilíty  in  boiling  alcohol,  fixed  oils,  and  oil  of  turpentine ; 
in  its  liquefaction  by  heat,  and  in  formiug  saponaceous  compouuds  with 
alkalies.  Finally,  the  precipítate,  or  deposit,  differs  from  spermaceti  in  its 
greater  solubility  in  alcohol  and  oils.  Yours  respectfully, 

George  Whifple. 

May  (Slh,  1SGI. 

vor,.  v.  2  U 
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ACCIDENTAL  POISONING  BY  MORPHIA. 

On  Friday,  May  13th,  an  inquest  was  held  atChipping  Hill,  Essex,  by  W.  Codd,  Esq., 
ou  the  body  of  Alice  Harriet  Alger,  aged  eight  years,  who  died  suddeuly  on  Weduesday. 
May  llth.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  the  mother,  that  the  child"  had  beeu  ill,  and 
was  attcnded  by  Mr.  Proctor,  surgcon,  who  sent  a  mixture,  of  which  two  tablespoonfuls 
were  given  to  the  child  ;  after  which  she  became  very  much  worse,  when  the  mother  sent 
for  Mr.  Proctor,  who  found  the  child  in  a  dying  state.  Mr.  Proctor  stated  iu  evidence 
that  after  witnessing  her  death,  and  the  attendatit  symptoms,  he  suspected  that  the  medi- 
cine contained  some  ingredient  which  ought  not  to  have  been  in  it.  In  consequence  oí 
that  suspicion  he  took  the  retnainder  of  the  mixture  home  with  him,  and  recollecting  that 
a  solution  of  morphia  had  been  prepared  in  the  surgery  during  the  niorniug,  it  occurredto 
him  that  some  of  the  preparation  might  have  been  put  into  the  mixture.  On  applying 
certain  tests,  this  supposition  was  corroborated.  He  then  attempted  to  ascertain  how  the 
morphia  could  have  got  into  the  medicine.  Mr.  Kent,  their  assistant,  had  been  prepariug 
a  solution  of  morphia  in  the  surgery ;  the  method  being  to  powder  the  morphia  in  a 
mortar,  and  to  add  to  it  water  and  citric  acid  to  dissolve  it  quickly.  After  this,  it  was 
ñltered  through  paper  into  the  bottle  with  a  funnel.  In  order  mora  conveniently  to  pour 
it  into  the  funnel,  as  the  lip  of  the  mortar  was  large,  Mr.  Kent  had  emptied  the  solution 
into  a  glass  measure,  which  held  about  half  a  pint,  with  a  smaller  lip,  which  generally 
contained  wattr,  and  on  retiring  from  the  surgery  for  a  few  minutes,  hud  left  some  of  the 
solution  in  the  glass  measure,  the  process  of  tiltering  being  a  slow  one,  and  the  funnel 
being  replenished  as  the  liquid  soaked  through.  He  had  not  observed  that  Mr.  Keni 
was  using  the  glass  measure  for  the  solution,  and  in  his  absence  had  takeu  it  up  sup- 
posing  that  it  contained  water,  as  was  usually  the  case,  and  had  poured  it  into  the  mix- 
ture (replenishing  the  measure  with  water),  which  he  handed  to  Mrs.  Alger.  The  solution 
was  almost  colourless,  and  free  from  odour.  About  two  ounces  of  the  solution  musthave 
been  poured  into  the  medicine.  [Mr.  Proctor  here  exhibited  the  bottle  containing  the 
remainder  of  the  mixture,  which  was  only  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  although  laudanunt 
und  other  ingredients  had  formed  part  of  the  compound.]  Mr.  Proctor  expressed  his 
opinión  so  decidedly  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  the  symptoms  tallying  exactly  with  the 
the  effects  of  morphia,  that  the  jury  considered  a  post-mortcm  examinatioti  unnecessary. 

John  Kent,  assistant  to  Messrs.  Gimson  and  Proctor,  stated  that  on  Weduesday,  the 
1  lth  inst.,  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  solution  of  morphia  in  the  manner  described 
by  Mr.  Proctor.  After  preparing  the  solution  he  put  some  into  the  funnel,  filtering  it 
into  the  bottle  prepared  for  its  reception.  He  left  the  surgery  for  the  Consulting  rooni, 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  solution  in  a  glass  measure  which  he  had  filled  from  the  mortar. 
that  he  might  inore  easily  pour  it  into  tho  funnel.  Mr.  Proctor  was  in  the  surgery  at 
the  time,  dispensing  medicines  at  the  same  counter.  He  returned  to  the  surgery  in  about 
two  minutes,  and  observing  that  the  glass  measure  was  fuller  than  when  he  left  and  that 
its  conteuts  hud  less  colour,  ho  asked  Mr.  Proctor  whether  he  had  poured  the  rest  of  tho 
solution  into  the  filter,  who  said,  "  Yes."  Imagining  that  the  solution  was  in  the  appro- 
priatc  bottle,  and  having  the  imprcssion  that  Mr.  Proctor  had  seen  him  using  the  measure. 
he  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Proctor,  at  this  point,  explained  that  he  had  poured  a  portion  of  the  contents  oí 
the  measure,  before  using  it  for  the  medicine,  into  the  filter  as  the  liquid  subsided,  ima- 
gining then  that  it  contained  water,  and  that  the  solution  of  morphia  was  all  in  the 
bottle. 

It  was  subsequently  stated  that  it  is  the  practico  in  manipulating  to  dilute,  to  the  propcr 
strength,  concentrated  peparations  by  the  addition  of  water  in  this  manner. 

The  üoroner,  iu  commcntiug  upon  the  depositions,  suggested  whether,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,  it  would  not  have  beeu  highly  desirable  for  Mr.  Proctor  to  have  aseertaineó 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  measure  did  coutaiu  water,  and  for  Mr.  Keut  to  have  called  Mr 
Proctor'sattention  to  the  factthat  it  really  contained  some  of  the  solution,  on  leaving  the 
surgery.  He  suggested  also  the  propricty  of  having  all  solutions  of  deadly  poison  coloured. 
that  the  possibility  of  accident  might  be  avoided. 

After  consultation,  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  to  the  followiug  effect : — "  That  Alice 
Harriet  Alger  died  from  taking  a  certain  quautity  of  a  solution  of  morphia,  which  was 
mixed  iu  certain  medicine  by  Alexauder  Gcorge  Proctor,  he  believiug  it  to  be  water." 
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CHARGE  OF  MANSLAUGHTER  AGAINST  A  HERBALIST. 

At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  May  llth  (before  Mr.  Justice  Williams),  John  Stevens 
was  indicted  for  the  manslaughter  of  William  Probee.  Mr.  Poland  conducted  the  prose- 
cution,  and  prefaced  the  examination  of  witnesses  with  a  statement,  to  the  effect  that  the 
prisoncr,  formerly  a  grocer,  was  now  a  medical  botanist,  in  High  Street,  Whitcchapel,  and 
held  himsclf  out  as  an  agent  of  Dr.Coffin,  a  herbalist.  lie  was  charged  with  causing  the 
death  of  William  Probee,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  by  administering  to  him  improper  and  dangerous 
mediciues  under  circumstances  which  would  be  related  iu  evideiice.  The  law  on  the  subject, 
he  observed,  had  been  laid  down  by  the  late  Justice  Huller,  who  on  one  occasion  said  he 
took  it  to  be  quite  clear  that  if  a  person  not  of  medical  education  undertook  to  administer 
medicine  which  might  have  a  dangerous  effect  and  thereby  caused  death,  such  a  person 
was  guilty  of  rnauslaughter.  The  prisoner  was  defended  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantiue  and 
Mr.  Sleigh.  It  was  proved  in  evideuce  that  on  Sunday,  March  20th,  the  deceased,  Wil- 
liam Probee,  was  taken  ill,  and  that  in  the  evening  bis  father  went  to  consult  the  prisoner, 
and  brought  back  a  bottlc  of  medicine,  a  box  of  pills,  and  a  powder.  The  patient  took 
the  whole  of  the  mixture,  the  powder,  and  eight  of  the  pills  the  same  evening.  On 
Tuesday  he  was  much  worse,  and  a  powder  was  obtained  from  the  prisoner,  which  was 
given  to  the  boy.  The  next  day  he  was  worse,  and  Dr.  Mónk  was  then  called  in,  and 
prescribed  some  medicine;  but  it  was  not  given  to  the  boy,  as  the  father  "had  much  faith 
in  the  prisoner."  Mr.  Cumming,  a  surgeon,  was  also  called  in  and  seut  some  medicine, 
but  this  was  not  given,  and  the  prisoner  continued  to  see  the  boy  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  six  days  after  taking  the  medicine  first  prescribed  by  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Ballantine,  in  addressiug  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  contended  that  the 
whole  question  was  one  of  opinión.  Medical  practice  of  laíe  years  had  undergone  a  com- 
plete revolution,  and  homoeopathy  had  taken  the  place  of  blood-letting.  The  prisoner 
contended  that  he  had  made  no  mistake,  and  that  the  remedies  he  had  used  were  proper; 
if  he  was  in  error  in  selling  capsicum,  then  every  patent  medicine  vendor  in  the  king- 
dom  was  Hable  to  be  indicted. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams,  in  charging  the  jury,  said,  that  if  the  prisoner  had  been 
guilty  of  an  unlawful  act  iu  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  he  was  uudoubtedly  re- 
sponsible  for  his  conduct,  and  was  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The  first  question  the  jury 
would  have  to  decide  was  this,  whether  they  were  satistied  that  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased was  attributable  to  that  unlawful  conduct ;  and  that  the  death  of  the  deceased 
was  the  result  of  the  medicine  admiuistercd  to  him  by  the  prisoner  after  the  latter  had 
undcrtaken  tho  treatment  of  the  case.  The  law  of  the  land  upon  the  subject  was  this, 
that  there  was  no  distinction  whatever  to  be  drawn  between  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
qualiñed  in  the  ordinary  way  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  a  person  who  had  not  done 
so.  Whether  a  medical  attendant  were  authorized  or  not  to  act  as  such,  made  no  differ- 
ence  ;  he  was  not  responsible  criminally  for  any  mistake  of  judgment  which  might  be 
imputable  to  him,  unless  that  mistake  of  judgment  could  fairly  be  attributable  to  gross 
ignoranco  or  want  of  skill  on  his  part.  The  most  eminent  practitioner  that  ever  lived 
had  made  and  might  make  a  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  a  particular  patient,  and  he 
was  no  more  responsible  for  that  mistake  than  any  other  practitioner  would  be  of  lesser 
skill.  In  other  words,  if  it  were  a  mere  mistake  of  judgment,  he  would  not  be  respon- 
sible ;  but  if  the  mistake  he  had  made  would  not  have  been  made  but  for  his  want  of  skill, 
then  he  was  answerable  for  the  consequences,  because  no  man  had  a  right  to  undertake 
the  treatment  of  the  disease  of  another,  uuless  he  was  possessed  of  competent  skill  and 
judgment.  Therefore,  the  inquiry  was  divisible  into  two  branches, — first,  was  it  made 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  that  the  death  of  the  boy,  William  Probee,  was  caused 
by  improper  medicines  administered  to  him  by  the  prisoner  after  he  had  undcrtaken  the 
treatment  of  the  case  ?  If  they  were  satistied  that  the  medicine  was  a  proper  medi- 
cine, and  that  that  medicine  had  not  superinduced  the  death,  of  course  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  inquiry ;  but  if  they  should  be  of  opinión  that  the  death  was  attributable  to 
the  administration  of  the  medicine,  then  would  come  the  inquiry,  was  the  administration 
of  that  medicine  the  result  of  ¡gnorauce  and  want  of  skill?  The  case  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  first-rate  importance,  because  it  was  most  salutary  for  the  interests  of  the  public 
that  an  unqualified  person,  acting  ignorantly  and  without  skill,  should  be  punished  for 
manslaughter  if  death  resulted  from  his  acts. 

The  jury  thcn  returned  a  verdict  of  JS'ot  Guilty,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 
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TO  CORRES  PON  D  EN  TS. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

EsSENTIALS  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  TlIEKAPEÜTICS.      By  ALFRED  BaRINO  GaRROD, 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  much  enlarged.  London :  Walton 
and  Maberly.  1864.  The  following  extract  froin  the  Preface  will  indícate  the  cha- 
racter  of  this  new  editiou  of  an  important  text  book  of  Materia  Medica : — "  A  Table 
of  Contents,  by  a  glance  at  which  the  reader  will  at  once  see  all  drugs  scientifically 
arranged,  together  with  their  pharmaceutical  preparations,  is  contaiued  in  the  present 
edition ;  as  likewise  a  table  indicating  the  principal  changes  in  nomenclature  and  im- 
portant  differeuces  of  strength  bctween  preparatious  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  185  L;  and  lastly,  a  somewhat  copious  Posological 
Table  is  now  iutroduced."  A  sepárate  volume,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  consideraron 
of  the  valué  of  medicines  in  the  treatmeut  of  disease,  and  embracing  the  whole  sub- 
ject  of  Therapeutics,  is  expected  to  appear  in  a  few  months.  This  was  originally  in- 
tended  to  have  tormed  part  of  the  present  volume,  aunounced  under  the  title  of 
"  Medicines  :  their  Nature  and  Valué  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease ;"  but  the  publication 
of  the  British  Phanuacopoeia  reudered  it  desirable  that  a  text-book  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  students  without  delay.  We  hope  to  notice  this  work  fully  in  our  next 
Number. 

Os  THE  PRACTICE  OF  EmTLOYING  CERTAIN  SuBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  GENUINE  InGREDIKNTS 
IN  SOME  ARTICLE3  OF  DAILY  FOOD  :  CONSIDERED  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 

Communitv.    A  Paper  read  before  the  Brighton  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

Contributed  by  a  Lady.    London  :  H.  K.  Lewis,  15,  Gower  Street  North ;  Brighton  : 

John  Farncoinbc,  92,    Eastern  Road. 
Paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  On  TnE  Production  and  Use  of 

Germán  Yeast  in  this  Country.     By  John  Mackay,  Phanuaceutical  Chemist, 

Edinburgh.    Printed  by  Alexander  Grant.  18G4. 
Notes  on  the  British  Pharmacopujia,  18G4.    Leeds:  Harvey  and  Reynolds.  18G4. 

Erratum. — In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Nottingham  Chemists'  Association, 
page  555,  we  are  requested  to  make  a  correction  in  the  words  attributed  to  Mr.  Heath- 
tíeld,  which  should  run  thus  : — "  The  practica!  valué  of  uiany  of  the  processes  was  much 
dimiuished  by  the  difficulty  expejienced  by  many  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  chemi- 
cal  manipulation,  and  by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  some  of  the  descriptions  were 
indited."   

TO  CORRESPON  DENTS. 

In  reply  to  several  Correspondents,  we  beg  to  state  that  during  the  present  session 
students  will  be  examined  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia ;  after  October  an  acquaintance 
with  the  British  Pharinacopoeia  will  also  be  expected. 

Chetnicus. — Syrup  of  P/iosphate  of  Iron.  Vol.  I.,  Second  Series,  page  497.  It  is 
now  recognized  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia. 

X.  Y. — Test-paper  for  detecting  ozone  is  made  by  immersing  white  paper  in  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  stareb. 

Chirurgtis. — Essence  of  Camphor.  Camphor  5iij,  Aqua  Destillata  ^vj,  Sp.  Vini  Rect. 
^x.  An  Essence  of  Peppermint  for  the  purpose  intended  may  be  mude,  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  2  drachms  of  Oil  of  Peppermint  to  10  ounces  of  spirit. 

An  Associate. — Acétate  of  ¿SU ver  is  soluble  in  Ammonia. 

Phcarmaceutisi  (Wolverhampton). — A  decoction  of  Castor-oil  leaves  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  breast  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  secretiou  of  milk. 

II.  P. — A  list  of  Registered  Apprentices  appcars  moutbly  in  the  Journal. 

Garilmldi. — An  examiuation  would  bo  advisable,  although  not  compulsory,  in  the 
case  alluded  to. 

M.  P.  S.,  ¿S.  D.  should  consult  any  work  on  Materia  Medica. 

Mr.  Leat/  and  Mr.  Pooley  (Bath)  and  A  Druyyist  (Binningham)  are  thanked  for  their 
Communications. 

AnAssUtant  (Halesworth). — See  our  first  notice  to  Correspondents. 

Anxious  Iuquirtr  (Jamaica).— (1 )  See  our  first  notice  to  Correspondents.  (2)  Pereira's 
Materia  Medica.    Abóut  October  next. 

Botanicus.— Bentley's  'Manual  of  Botan v '  and  Babington's  'Manual  of  British 
Botany.' 
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